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NOEMAL  AND  DISEASED  RELATIONS  OF  SKIN  AND 
MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

BT  AUmPD  HTFOHCOOKy  tf*  D.)  FITOHBUBO,  MASS* 

Is  die  following  paper  an  attempt  is  maile  to  ehow  tfae  mIMML 
idfintity  of  the  ddn  and  mnoona  memfaranea;  aad  alio  to  traoe  the 
PaAologjbal  analogy  obaerred  in  theie  text«v«0»  and  theiafiNHn  to  do- 
dnae  Thezapeatical  pdndpIeSi 

Tbe  adbjeot  natoially  diyidea  itdelf  into  the  Aha«hi7,  PAfHOiooY 
and  IbiaAnnmoa. 

L  The  Ancaamjf,  The  skin  is  a  very  complex  tQ^tqie.  Thiee 
piincipal layers. form  its  stractaxe— tlie  EpideriniSy  the Papilto,  and 
the  Cutis  vera. 

The  Epidermio  layer,  whioh  was  foxmerly  oalled  an  inorganio,  .com 
erete  exudation  from  the  cuias  vera,  is  now  proved  bythe  miorofloofte 
to  oonrist  of  epithelial  cells  of  a  defitiite  form  and  vital  ohaiaoter. 
Next  beoaalb  is  the  layer  of  papiltoy  which  consist  of  minnte  poniqal 
or  ^littdiie  elevations,  which  are  more  prominent  on  the  palms  pf  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  than  in  tther  paits ;  ihaie  elavatioos  are 
highly  endowed  with  hlood  vessels  and  nerves,  aod  areihe  n^om  pf 
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the  sense  of  touch.  Below  this  lies  the  cutis  veia,  a  dense,  tough, 
highly  elastio  structure  composed  d[  fasciculi  of  fibro-cellular  tisoae 
interwoven  in  all  directions  and  forming  by  their  interlacements  nu- 
merous spaces  or  areolar.  Besides  these,  anatomists  speak  of  the  rete- 
muoosum  lying  next  belowihe  epidermis^and  giving  color  to  the  ddn ; 
this  however,  is  proved  by  the  microscope  to  conast  of  the  last  depos- 
ited layer  of  epithelial  cells.  Beneath  the  cutis  vera  also  is  found  a 
layer  cS  adipose  tissue  in  which  lodge  the  sudoriferous  gjlands,  whose 
open  ducts  penetrate  all  the  layers  and  appear  on  the  surfSMC.  These 
sweat  glands  are  most  numerous  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles 
of  the  feet  and  are  demonstrated  to  number  from  four  hundred  to 
three  thousand  on  a  square  inch  on  diflbrent  parts  of  the  body.  The 
sebaceous  glands  secreting  an  unctuous  semi-concrete  fluid  are  very 
abundant  in  aH  parts  of  the  body  ezceptmg  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet  They  are  observed  to  be  most  numerous  in  the 
axilla  and  scalp  and  around  those  parts  where  the  mucous  and  cutane- 
ous membranes  coalesce.  The  hair  follicles  penetrate  all  the  layers  of 
the  ddn,  theiroiig^  being  in  the  fstty  tissue  beneath  the  cutis  vera. 
All  the  hair  follicles,  the  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  gland  ducts  that 
have  so  many  countless  outlets  on  the  skin,  are  all  lined  with  epithe- 
lial cells  or  rather  a  thin  reflection  of  the  epidermis.  The  ddn  car- 
ries  on  the  double  function  of  excretion  and  absorption,  and  the  im- 
portance of  these  functions  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  animal  economy 
oan  scaioely  be  too  highly  estimated. 

The  mucous  membranes  line  aU  those  passages  by  which  internal 
parts  communioate  with  the  exterior,  and  by  which  either  matters  are 
eliminated  from  the  body  or  foreign  substances  axe  taken  ifUo  it 
They  are  soft,  mdst,  velvety  and  extremely  vascular.  The  external 
or  free  suxfiuse  is  everywhere  lined  with  one  or  more  layers  of  epithe- 
lial  cells  rendering  it  quite  like  the  epidermis.  Beneath  this  lies  a 
basement  membrane  of  firm  texture  and  somewhat  corresponding 
in  structure  to  the  cutis  vera — next  is  a  stratum  of  vascular  tissue 
with  outgrowths  and  depresdons  in  the  form  of  pajnllaa  and  villi,  some 
of  which  form  glands.  In  different  parts  of  various  tracts  of  mucous 
membrane  certun  structural  peculiarities  are  observed  which  adapt 
each  part  to  its  peculiar  function.  The  numerous  gland  ducts  which 
open  on  the  mucous  membranes  are  all  Imed  with  an  epithelial  mem- 
brane. 

This  is  the  general  anatomical  arrangement.  In  addition  it  should 
be  stated  that  many  of  the  diflbrent  forms  of  eidthelial  oeUs  have  eil- 
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fia  or  fine  pellnoid  prooeases  on  their  free  extremities  which  are  oon- 
fltaotlj  in  rapid  vibratoi;  motion.    These  cilliaiy  processes  have  an 
important  influence  in  the  function  of  secretion  and  propulsion  of  fluids 
m  the  yaiious  membranes  and  ducts.    In  the  pulmonary  and  uterine 
mucous  membranes  especially,  ihe  eilliary  processes  of  the  epithelial 
eells  are  very  conspicuous  and  act  an  important  part  in  the  functions 
of  ibese  organs.    The  mucous  membranes  are  everywhere  abundantly 
sopplied  with  glands — many  of  them  quite  corresponding  to  the  su- 
doiiferous  and  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  in  structure— and  like 
them  moistening  and  lubricating  the  surfaces  on  which  they  opeo. 
The  specific  function  of  the  mucous  glands  is  not  quite  so  clearly  un- 
derstood as  the  correspondiug  glands  on  the  skin.    In  the  alimentary 
canal  ihey  unquestionably  play  an  important  part  in  the  function  <^ 
digestion.    In  the  small  intestines  numerous  villi  exist  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  absorption  of  chyle. 

The  mucous  membranes  universally  like  the  skin,  perform  the 
double  function  of  absorbing  and  exhaling  certain  fluids—- and  this 
funcdon  is  in  addition  to  the  various  special  functions  performed  by 
different  sections  or  parts  of  each  of  these  tissues.  In  this  common 
function  of  absorption  and  exhalation  they  come  under  the  domain  of 
orgamclife— andin  their  ccmimon  sensibility  and  impressibility  to 
temperature  and  the  physical  properties  of  matter  applied  to  their 
surfaces,  they  are  alike  related  to  animal  life,  and  they  consequently 
are  both  abundantly  scqppliod  with  nervous  influence  from  the  sympa- 
thetic and  eerebro-spinal  systems. 

The  paraUeUsm  of  function  in  these  two  membranes  is  very  striking 
and  consequently  the  sympathies  between  these  two  orders  of  tegu- 
mentazy  tissue  is  very  strong  and  active.  A  little  more  fully  it  may 
be  sbtied  that  from  the  skin  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  are  eslialed  as 
Aej  are  from  the  mucous  membranes,  and  both  discharge  vapor  or 
sweat  charged  with  salts  and  efiete  animal  matter. 

The  sebaceous  glands  find  a  counterpart  in  the  follicular  gknds  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  Gaseous  and  fluid  matters  flnd  entrance  into 
the  general  system  through  the  skin  with  a  slower  bat  with  as  certain 
a  process  of  absorption  as  they  do  through  the  mucous  membranes. 
It  is  also  poved  that  nearly  eveiy  article  of  the  materia  medica  which 
IS  absorbed  firom  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes  may  also  with 
great  certainty  find  entrance  through  the  skin  by  absorption,  and  thus 
exart  their  distinctive  and  specific  effects  on  the  vanous  organs  of  the 
body. 
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n.  PcAhohgy.  The  anatomical  identity  and  remproeal  inflaenoe  of 
the  skin  and  mncons  membrane  constitutes  a  most  important  con8ide^ 
ation  in  the  pathology  of  cutaneons  diseases.  Emptiye  diseases  of 
yarious  kinds  are  often  the  restdt  of  cmde  and  irritating  ingesta  and 
those  nvhich  are  acnte  are  almost  invariably  preceded  by  derangement 
of  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  especially  of 
the  throat  and  stomach.  On  the  other  hand  any  extennve  inflamma* 
^tion  of  the  skin  whether  from  a  barn  or  a  contagions  exanthem  is  quite 
likely  to  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  mncons  irritation  or  inflani- 
mation.  If  the  cutaneous  inflammation  is  pustular  or  eliminates  a 
morMd  secretion  the  danger  of  the  supervention  of  mucous  disease  is 
greatly  increased. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  physiological  law  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucons 
membranes  that  if  either  is  physiologically  excited  the  function  of  the 
other  is  proportionately  diminished ;  and  if  either  is  pathologically 
excited  the  other  takes  on  identically  the  same  morbid  action.  In 
^s  connexion  it  may  be  stated,  what  was  long  ago  demonstrated  by 
Pr-  Jambs  Johnson,  editor  of  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Be- 
view,  that  the  healthy  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver  are  always  cow- 
tentaneousy  and  never  vicarious.  In  other  words  when  the  state  of  die 
skin  was  genial  and  healthy  and  its  function  easily  performed  then  the 
function  of  the  liver  was  in  a  correspondingly  healthy  state,  and  vice 
verm. 

In  studying  cutaneous  diseases  we  find  that  many  causes  act  direct- 
ly on  the  skin — as  climate  and  seasons,  temperature,  all  poisons, 
fijction,  artificial  heat,  uncleanly  habits,  &c., — and  many  of  these 
casual  eruptions  are  well  known  secondarily  or  sympathetically  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  mucous  membranes :  in  precisely  the  same  way  we 
find  dKseased  action  in  these  membranes  from  causes  directly  applied 
to  their  sarfaee,  producing  sympathetically  or  secondarily  cutaneous 
eruptions,  as  for  example,  roseola,  urticaria  and  strophulus  fi^om 
noxious  ingesta.  Many  cutaneous  aflTections  are  hereditary  and  then 
the  play  of  sympathy  between  these  two  membranes  is  very  marked 
slnd  the  strife  for  the  domicil  of  the  disease  is  often  quite  eccentric 

Syphilitic  eruptions,  leprosy  and  cutaneous  tubercles  are  remarka- 
ble forms  of  disease  dependent  on  depravation  of  the  blood  and  gon- 
eral  constitutional  deterioration,  and  are  almost  always  strongly  mark- 
ed by  corresponding  morbid  action  in  the  mucous  membranes. 
Nearly  all  tiie  exanthemata  attack  both  tiie  cutaneous  and  mucous 
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nieiiihniie8.  Urticaria,  Measles,  Scarlatina  and  Variola  are  notable 
ocamples.  la  most  of  this  class  of  diseases  the  outicle  desquamates, 
and  the  mucooa  membrane  in  the  affected  parts  casts  off  its  epithelium 
in  like  manner. 

Erytiiema  is  also  a  disease  quite  as  distinctly  recognized  on  the  mu- 
0008  as  the  cutaneous  surface.  Genuine  eiysipelas  in  its  full  de?el- 
<^pemeat  %$  not  as  distinctly  visible  on  mucous  membrane,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  tissue  corresponding  in  character  and  quantity  to 
the  sub-cataneous  cellular  tissue  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  favor- 
ite location  of  that  disease. 

Some  of  the  bullso  have  been  observed  on  the  mucous  membranes 
as  well  as  on  the  skin ;— and  diphtheritic  inflammation  has  been  shown 
to  oeeor  on  the  skin  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane.  Membraneous 
eroup  and  membraneous  dysentery  are  the  two  most  notable  examples 
of  this  disease,  and  both  have  been  shown  to  be  in  some  degree  con« 
ta^ua.  It  is  also  asserted  by  some  Pathologists  that  contagions  or 
hoepital  gangrene  throws  out  a  diphtheritic  membrane  identical  in 
character  to  those  of  the  two  contagious  diseases  just  named.  It  has 
often  been  observed  in  &vera  of  bad  type  that  the  skin  will  throw  out 
the  same  kind  of  false  membrane  especially  if  the  surface  has  been 
abraded  by  a  blister  or  other  ezternal  irrituit.  This  tendency  has 
been  thought  m  some  degree  to  mark  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 

There  is  a  form  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
faiane  which  is  frequentiy  observed  in  this  vicinity,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
shght  dysenteric  symptoms,  mild  fever,  and  great  vital  prostration.. 
The  £B6oes  and  mouth  are  at  first  of  a  violet  or  scarlet  red,  soon  becom- 
ing  jotted  and  at  length  entirely  covered  with  a  white  pultaoeous 
ezadation  which  sometunes  exfoliates  and  is  several  times  reprodu^d. 
There  is  feeble  capillary  action  —  with  tendency  to  coldness  ^t  the 
parts  meet  remote  from  the  heart ;  and  it  is  common  to  obse-'Ve  tran. 
fiient  red  spots  on  the  face,  neds,  and  sometimes  the  extresiities — and 
in  severe  cases  these  spots  are  livid — and  almost  always  there  is  a 
gmeial  exfoliation  of  cuticle  as  the  patient  recovep*  Sometimes  there 
is  violent  deliiinm  but  more  frequentiy  the  cerebral  functions  only 
partake  of  the  general  torpor  and  prostration.  Sometimes  sweating 
ftffffnrip,  but  more  commonly  the  skin  is  parched  and  dry.  The  puls^ 
is  usually  soft  and  never  so  quick  as  in  true  typhoid  fever— even 
tboogh  there  is  the  same  apparent  degree  of  vital  prostration. 
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This  diphtheritio  disease  seems  occasionally  to  be  epidemic  and  con* 
talons  a£fecting  whole  families  and  neighborhoods ;  and  the  duration 
of  the  disease  may  be  one  week  or  one  month,  according  to  treatment 
or  accidental  influences.  This  disease  is  very  often  mistaken  for  "/of- 
licular  entertte^^  or  true  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  very  great  error  in 
Pathology  to  confound  the  two  forms  of  disease  and  in  a  s^^atiBtical 
point  of  view  cannot  but  be  veiy  unfortunate  to  the  cause  of  med- 
ical science.  The  two  forms  of  disease  undoubtedly  are  occasionally 
combined  in  the  same  individual  and  yet  it  seems  veiy  important  that 
iheir  distinctive  pathology  should  be  duly  estimated. 

This  diphtheritic  disease  is  here  alluded^o  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  its  cui(me(Hnucous  pathology — and  not  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  its  history  and  character — that  being  of  itself  well  worthy  of  a 
distinct  and  lengthy  paper.  The  eruptions  and  gangrenous  patches  of 
the  skin  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  are  well  known  to  be  clearly 
assimilated  to  the  foUicnlar  eruptions  and  scarlet  and  gangrenous 
patches  that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  those  dis- 


Psoriasis  of  the  mucous  membranes,  exactly  like  the  same  disease 
on  the  skin,  has  been  abundantly  shown  to  exist  in  some  large  instita- 
tions  where  microscopic  investigations  have  been  adopted  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis.    The  eye  alone  can  discover  it  at  the  outlets  of  mucous 
canals— and  the  shreds  which  escape  &om  the  bowels  exhibit  predsely 
the  same  microscopic  appearance  as  the  cutaneous  elimination.    These 
subjects  invariably  show  loss  of  nutrition,  are  pale  and  nervous,  and 
present  many  anomalous  symptoms.    There  is  great  debility  but  they 
are  not  usually  benefitted  by  tonics.    It  is  highly  probable  that  other 
vteieties  of  squamous  disease  may  likewise  be  proved  to  exist  on  the 
muctus  membranes.     These  several  forms  of  cutaneous  disease  al- 
ready tnamerated  and  proved  to  exist  on  the  mucous  membranes  are 
sufficient  \o  establish  a  genend  pathological  law ; —  and  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  i^fer  that  many  other,  if  not  all  the  diflbrent  varieties  of 
eruptive  diseases  \)ave  the  same  tendency  to  development  more  or  less 
perfect  in  the  mucoua  membranes.    Many  Pathologists  are  of  opinioa 
that  nearly  all  cutaneoi^  diseases  are  more  or  less  contagious— and 
that  they  are  strictly  Parasitic — having  an  independent  animaleular 
or  cell  vitality — and  finding  an  appropriate  nidus  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes — and  possesiung  a  power  of  existence  and  repro- 
duction limited  only  by  exhausting  thehr  proper  pabulum.    Yariola, 
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VsiieellA  and  Bubeola  soon  exhatut  the  paloliim  and  oeaae  spontar 
neoody  rendering  the  patient  invalnerable  to  another  attack,  or  in 
odier  words  leaving  the  soil  unfitted  fbr  another  crop. 

Some  cataneons  diseases  seem  never  to  ezhanst  Ae  soil  and  wiA 
agel)eeome  more  tenacious  of  their  domicil  and  oonseqoently  require 
the  application  of  a  poison  to  destroy  their  vitaliiy— -hence  the  use  o^ 
Misrcmy,  Arsenic^  Snlphur,  Tar,  Iodine  and  Antimony  with  success  in 
many  forms  of  cutaneous  disease. 

HL  The  TherapeuJtici.  On  this  subject,  usually  so  prolific  ot 
good  adyioe  and  complicated  prescriptiens  a  few  general  principles 
only,  will  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  practitioner  to  enquire 

1st.  Is  the  disease  dependent  on  some  cause  that  will  cease  sponta- 
neoufllj,  or  that  can  very  easily  be  avoided  ? 

2d.  Is  the  disease  of  spedfio  origin  and  self  limited,  and  will  it 
nsnlt  in  a  natural  cure  ? 

3d.  Is  the  disease  contagious,  with  unlimited  tendency  to  increase 
and  eonsequently  requiring  the  local  application  of  a  pmson  fbr  its 
lemovmlf 

4yi.  Is  the  disease  hereditary  or  vicarious  and  would  it  be  safe  to 
bappress  it? 

6th.  Is  a  due  estimate  placed  on  the  danger  of  inoreasiDg  the  same 
Mrind  action  in  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  internal  use  of  drugs 
ftr  cozing  the  cutaneous  disease? 

fith.  Is  the  remedy  safe  and  will  it  best  promote  the  permanent 
udfiueof  the  patient? 

The  general  prinmples  implied  in  a  eoireot  answer  to  the  foregoing 
queries  are  quite  su£Bcient  to  guide  the  physician  to  a  sab  and  judi« 
eious  pnurtice  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  important  Pathological  law  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper, 
lis :  That  in  a  state  of  physiological  excitement  or  increased  natural 
fimetion  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  the  other  is  correspondingly 
dimimshed  in  fundaon— Whereas,  when  either  ie  paAoiogiedUy  exd^ 
led  the  iHh/et  U  eure  to  take  an  the  same  kind  of  morbid  action* 
This  principle  is  fundamental  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
preserifaing  for  cutaneous  diseases.  This  principle,  rightly  understood, 
would  not  diminish  confidence  in  the  use  of  medioines,  but  would  lead 
k>  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  Pathology  of  cutaneo^nucous 
diseaaes,  and  consequently  to  a  more  judidous,  safe  and  sucoesafiil 
applieation  of  remedies. 


{fortbt  HevBaoprfilft  Joiiiiialoribdidaft.) 

"Dr.  HUNTOFS  YOKE  SPIINT." 

On  the  IStli  of  Nor,  1880, 1  caused  to  be  made  a  splint,  somewbat 
in  the  form  of  ifae  sap-yoke  used  by  the  makeis  of  maple  sogar,  which 
I  appfied  to  Heniy  AQaxd  of  Johnson,  Yt,  who  had  fira^nred  the 
cervix  scapolad;  I  have  had  two  made  unoe  fixr  fraetored  davick. 

Some  two  years  after  inventing  the  above  splint,  my  son,  Sylvanna 
Hunton,  then  a  stodentat  the  Vermont  Medical  College  at  Woodstodc, 
described  ifty  splint  to  Dr.  Willabb  Pabkxb,  who  had  one  made 
which  he  presented  to  his  dass  with  his  approbation. 

In  December,  1851, 1  first  published  &»  following  descr^on  of 
the  splint  in  the  ''  New  Jersey  Medical  Beporter ;" 

"A  D»asr»ioH  ov  De.  HmnoH's  Ton  Sfliht,  n  Amjml  Hmr- 
TON,  H.  D.  I  propose  to  give  yon  a  deseriptioo  of  my  joke  spEiift» 
whioh  I  think  will  be  aoceptabb  to  the  Faeolty.  Iwen^-one  ysin 
ag6  IM  November,  tafSbih  day,  at  eve,  I  was  callsd  to  a  BIr.  AUaid, 
in  the  town  of  Johnson,  and  was  informed  that  be  had  disloosted  his 
am  aft  tbtf  ahotite*  I  looked  al  the  pa&ni^  and  saw  the  usual  de- 
pression in  dislocations  of  the  part  I  placed  my  fingers  on  die  del- 
toid mnade,  and  perceived  the  soft  yielding  naul  m  such  eases,  but 
did  not  examine  tkNeeogUy,  asleog^  in  any  siadar  ease;  bolpr^ 
eed  it  a  dislocation  and  prepared  to  redone  it  When  X  raised  the  aim 
I  fidt  and  heard  a  erepitos,  whieh  coneoAed  my  diifnoeii.  In  order 
to  ayoid  exposmg  my  carelessness,  I  did  not  enlighten  my  aamstanhi» 
but  catted  for  lagi  and  bandage,  made  a  pallet  of  the  rags  for  the 
axilla  and  tba  figore^^eig&t  bandage,  and  dressed  it  (as  I  snpposedi) 
seeundem  artem.  I  am  thna  minnte,  that  all  may  see  the  propriety  of 
iboroogh  examination,  before  ekpresriag  an  opinion. 

iMtnned  heme  in  the  evenii^,  three  miles,  reflecting— diis  is  not 
the  best  way  to  dress  a  fiaotore  of  the  cervix  sospida.  After  radriBg 
to  bed,  I  could  not  sleep,  but  pondered  three  hoars  by  theeloek,on 
the  fraotore  I  had  lately  done  up,  and  tfainldng  there  is  a  better  way. 
The  thoog^t  at  length  came  into  my  mind  to  nae  a  splint  resembliiig 
a  sqpToke }  I  raminated  nntil  I  became  satisfied  that  iki$  mode  wodd 
be  preferable  to  any  othw  Ihad  seen. 

The  next  mendng  I  visited  my  paticBt,  prooned  a  meehanio^  and 
hid  Uai  adjust  a  qplint  aoeoidmg  to  my  direction.    Have  it  made  to 
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at  easy  <ui  die  dioalders,  stefied  or  lined  mth  cotton  battings  the 
length  to  jot  a  Isifle  beyond  the  shoolden,  widi  a  pin  near  the  ends  of 
the  q»lint.  Firstly,  apply  the  splint  to  the  shoulder,  then  put  a 
doable  kerohief  under  the  axilla  of  the  sound  arm,  and  tie  it  over 
the  splint,  the  pin  keeping  it  in  place. 

The  next  step  is  to  tie  another  kerchief  under  the  fractured  arm, 
and  bring  the  top  of  the  shoulder  in  contact  with  the  splint ;  place  the 
am  in  a  sling,  and  confine' it  to  the  side,  and  the  work  is  done  and 
well  done.  There  are  no  tight  bandages,  or  unyielding,  tight-fitted 
splints,  to  cause  swelling  or  inflammation.  Lotions  or  any  other  appli* 
catkms  are  seldom  reqmred. 

This  splint  is  as  well  adapted  to  fractures  of  the  acromion  process 
or  claTide,  as  for  the  cervix  scapuke.  If  either  of  the  fractured  ends 
of  the  clayicle  protrude  upwards,  which  is  usually  the  case,  lay  on  a 
compress,  and  cause  by  the  splint,  the  pressure  required.  If  exten- 
aon  IS  requited  to  keep  the  clavicle  in  place,  insert  a  small  kerchief 
or  a  pieoe  of  webbing  in  the  axQla,  and  tie  it  outside  the  pin,  on  the 
end  of  the  splint,  and  make  the  extension  which  is  necessaiy.  I 
have  used  this  splint  twenty-one  years  with  success,  and  satis&ction 
to  myself,  ihat  it  is  the  best  apparatus  for  these  fractures.  Soon  after 
making  and  applying  my  first  splint,  I  sent  a  description  of  it  to  Pro- 
fessor PABsn,  then  connected  with  the  Woodstock  School  of  Medi 
eine.  He  procured  one,  presented  it  to  his  ohss  and  recommended  it 
as  the  best  apparatus  for  these  fractures. 

I  wish  it  known  as  '<  Doctor  Hunton's  Yoke  Splint."  . 
H^  Park,  LamoiUe  co.,  Vt,  Dec.  1851." 

In  July,  1854,  a  gentleman  called  at  my  office  and  presented  me 
two  Yoke-Splints  (a  large  and  a  small  one)  which  he  ofiered  to  seS 
me  for  fourteen  dollars.  I  informed  him  I  was  the  inventor  of  those 
splints,  read  to  him  the  foregoing  description  from  the  "  Reporter," 
a^  declined  purchasing,  l^ey  were  patented  by  some  individual  in 
July,  1853. 

On  the  25th  of  October  last  I  presented  one  of  my  splints  to  the 
Vermont  Medical  Society  then  in  session  at  Montpelier,  and  requested 
an  investigation  of  my  clum  as  the  original  inventor. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President,  conmsting  of  Drs. 
Clark  and  Spaulding,  who  reported  as  follows  :— 

"  The  follomng  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Vermont  Medical 
Sode^.  Oct,  25, 1864 :" 
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"  JSesoIved,  That  the  Toke^SpHnt,  exhibited  by  Boot.  Hunton  for 
the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  Clayicle,  neck  of  the  Scapaloe  and 
Acromion  Process,  is  an  improvement  in  Surgery  and  that  Dr.  Hcn- 
!F0N  is  in  our  opinion  the  inventor  of  the  same,  and  is  entitled  to  thd 
credit  and  benefit  of  the  invention. 

0.  M.  RUBLEB,  Secretary.'' 

I  take  this  method  to  inform  the  Faeid^  of  the  United  States,  that 
they  are  at  full  liberty  to  use  my  splint  at  mtt,  requiring  no  other 
reward  than  their  friendly  wishes. 

ABIEL  HUNTON,  a.  m.,  u.  j>. 

Hyde  Park,  12th  Nov.,  1854. 

N.  B.  It  is  hoped  that  those  Medical  Journals,  which  advocate 
fieur  play  and  disapprove  the  -  meanness  of  patenting  the  property  of 
another,  will  call  attention  to  the  above.  a.  h. 


(Tor  the  N.  H.  Jovnua  of  MedfadM.) 

A  REMEDY  FOR  QUACKERY. 

Death  is  the  common  lot  of  man«  The  Almighty  Maker  and  Crea- 
tor of  the  Universe  has  fixed  the  period  of  human  existence,  and 
every  living  man  knows  he  must  at  last  reach  the  fatal  term  of  life. 
Yet  the  heart  mourns  to  see  youth  languishing,  beauty  fading,  and 
amendment  not  to  be  hoped  for.  When  we  see  the  cherished  bad 
rent  from  the  stem  ere  the  flower  has  expanded— when  the  bright  eye 
of  childhood  is  quenched — ^when  youthful  hands,  that  should  have 
decked  the  bridal  bed,  strew  the  grave— who  does  not  feel  come  rush- 
ing over  his  soul  a  desire  for  means  whose  power  will  close  the  eye  of 
anguish ;  that  will  not  only  palliate  but  cure ;  that  will  strengthen  the 
silver  cord  of  life  and  extend  existence  to  the  time  decreed  for  its  ter- 
mination. This  feeling  touches  the  finest  cords  of  the  human  heart. 
Yet,  when  thus  moved,  the  uninformed  embrace  the  most  inane  hum- 
bug with  the  same  avidity  that  the  man  of  sdence  resorts  to  means  dic- 
tated by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  ages. 

As  we  cannot  see  the  mind  at  work ;  as  the  most  profound  thoughts 
of  the  philosopher,  the  finest  conceptions  of  the  poet,  or  the  nioest 
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distinctions  and  discriminations  of  the  physician  excite  no  part  of  the 
corporeal  system  of  either,  so  ^far  as  oar  sense  can  perceive,  it  is  not 
Borprising  that  the  illiterate  in  Medicine  should  listen  to  the  unqnaL 
ified  and  magnificent  promises  and  eztrayagant  expectations  held  out 
by  dealers  in  the  marvelons. 

The  science  of  medicine  is  no  more  to  the  masses  than  a  mythical 
nanative  and  so  it  "vnUl  ever  remain  nntil  men  learn  to  disttngoish  the 
diftrenoe  between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  until  they  are  con- 
meed  that  without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  all  rea- 
soning on  medical  matters  is  mere  hypothesis,  and  all  conclusions  liable 
to  be  fiJse  and  imaginary.  That  to  be  able  to  determine  the  kind  and 
nature  of  disease,  to  meet  all  indications,  foretell  the  event  or  termina- 
tion  of  the  same,  the  phynoian  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  its  phe- 
nomena and  history  whidi  tells  of  Ihe  organs  afiected  by  it  directly  and 
indirectly  and  the  changes  of  function  and  structure  jHroduced;  and  also, 
that  they  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  influence,  e&ct  and  imprea. 
don  made  on  the  living  economy  by  extraneous  agents,  the  essential 
natora  of  that  action,  and  its  results,  the  organs  upon  which  they  aet» 
the  medium  through  which  their  impressions  are  conveyed  through  the 
system,  and  the  orde  r  of  the  phenomena  which  results  from  their  oper- 
atacm ;  abo  the  chemical  nature  of  medicinal  substances,  their  chemical 
affinity  for  each  other,  and  their  modifying  action  one  upon  the  other 
when  united,  before  he  can  properly  decide  as  to  t]^e  appropriateness 
of  their  application  in  disease  in  its  various  stages*     # 

Such  knowledge  is  universally  acceded  to  be  necessary  to  the  sue. 
eeasfial  practice  of  surgery.  Every  one  admits  the  surgeon  should 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  and  relation  of  the 
pari  upon  which  he  is  to  operate,  and  when  the  masses  can  have 
.  equally  tangible  ideas  of  the  necessities  of  practicid  medicine  as  they 
have  of  surgery,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  appreciate  medical 
sdenoe. 

The  fallibilty  of  medicine  and  the  utter  want  of  positive  assurance 
is  a  great  cause  of  the  fickleness  of  the  masses ;  but  a  greater  cause 
Ees  in  the  want  of  clear  ideas  and  a  capability  on  the  part  of  a  large 
portion  of  medical  men  to  make  plain,  intelligent  and  conclusive  ex- 
planations of  disease,  the  required  treatment  and  the  results  to  be 
expected. 

A  patient  must  have  the  strongest  confidence  in  his  physician,  gath- 
ered on  previous  occasions,  who  will  quietly  endure  the  sufierings  of  a 
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painful  malady,  week  after  week  without  haying  his  confidenoe  shaken 
OBpeciallj  if  no  eflfort  is  made  to  cause  him  to  understand  the  nature 
of  his  disease  and  the  obstacles  to  be  OTcrcome.  For  an  illustration 
let  us  suppose  a  case  of  inflammation  of  a  joint 

The  symptoms  are  pain,  heat,  tenderness  on  pressure,  swelling,  &o. 
These  symptoms  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  disease  by  the  patient 
and  friends ;  they  have  known  others  to  have  similar  symptoms  from 
which  they  have  recovered  in  a  few  days,  and  having  no  data  or  rule 
to  guide  ^em  to  a  conclusion  they  expect  the  same  event  in  the  oaae 
under  consideration ;  though  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  joint  are  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation.  Now  what  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  in 
such  a  case  ? 

First  of  all,  make  a  oonect  diagnosis  if  posnble,  by  procuring  the 
entire  history  of  the  case;  by  marking  the  constitution  and  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  patient,  the  state  of  the  general  health,  the  age,  habits^ 
occupation,  &c.»  as  well  as  the  present  ifymptoms.  When  the  histoiy 
and  symptoms  are  thus  gathered  up  and  presented  to  a  mind  well 
versed  in  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  joints  are  liable,  a  true  diagno- 
MS  can  be  at  once  made  out,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  understand  what  is  to  be  expected.  This  is  not 
only  necessary  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  patiMit  but  to  make 
plain  to  the  physician's  own  mind  the  indications  of  treatment. 

By  such  thorough  investigations  the  physician  is  able  to  decide  in 
what  tissue  of  the  joint  the  disease  had  its  origin,  whether  in  the  sy- 
novial muntrane,  ligaments,  articular  cartileges,  or  cancellus  structure 
of  the  bones,  and  whether  modified  by  a  scrofiilous  diathesis  and  what 
will  be  its  event  or  termination. 

When  the  physician,  patient,  luid  friends  thus  understand  each  other 
the  subsequent  histoty  of  the  case  can  never  mar  their  confidence. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  indulge  in,  or  to  recommend  familiar  oon. 
versation  with  patients,  on  the  nature  of  their  diseases  I  am  subject- 
ing myself  to  the  censure  of  the  wise  heads  of  the  profesaon,  whose 
dignity  forbids  any  revelation  of  the  profaimd  thoughts,  weighty  con- 
clusions and  sage  deductions  anived  at  only  when  the  nose  rests  upon 
the  head  of  a  gold-tipped  cane ;  the  deluded  world  being  at  the  same 
time  shut  out  by  dosing  the  eyes,  the  brain  being  condensed  by  corro- 
gating  the  brows,  and  to  make  mystery  more  profound  the  lips  are 
compressed  g^vmg  a  sort  of  senatorial  pout. 

I  thank  God  these  specimens  of  the  genui  homo  are  fiist  dying  out. 
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and  the  {lowdered  wig,  eqnare-toed  shoes  and  baoklea,  white  cravats, 
&0.,  are  fast  giving  place  to  plain  common  sense.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  Doctors  will  not  be  estimated  or  measured  by  the 
muttber  of  grey  hairs  or  me  of  the  belly,  bat  by  the  intellect ;  and 
the  floienee  of  medicine  is  being  relieved  of  the  clouts  and  bandages 
witih  which  our  notable  granddads  swaddled  and  crippled  the  profes- 
tton.  I  can  well  remember  when  a  wise  look,  a  mysterious  shake  of 
Ae  head  or  a  shrag  of  the  shoolders  oansed  despair  to  rest  on  the 
veiy  heart,  and  the  blanched  chedc  and  pale  lip  told  too  plainly  the 
power  of  mystery  and  superstition.  As  men  grow  wiser  they  enquire 
into  the  reason  of  these  mysterious  demonstrations ;  why  this  shake  of 
the  head ;  and  they  too  often  find  from  the  ezplanalaon  given  that  a 
more  Aorough  shaking  might  be  attended  with  good  results  by  rousing 
Aflm  from  the  dullest  stupidity. 

We  very  often  hear  it  remarked  that  the  clerical  and  legal  profes- 
taffos  poflsess  an  advantage  over  the  medical,  by  yielding  better  oppor- 
tomfties  to  display  or  exhibit  talent  and  ability,  when  the  opposite  is  in 
&et  the  troth.  Let  any  one  compare  their  different  fields  of  labor 
and  he  will  see  thai  the  physician's  practice  brings  him  in  contact  with 
Duxe  people  in  one  year  than  either  of  the  others  in  two  years ;  and 
Us  opinions  and  judgment  are  more  frequently  brought  to  a  test  than 
those  of  any  other  business  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  if  he 
&as  to  make  a  favorable  impression  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
Unse.  The  fundamental  laws  of  his  profession  are  as  fixed  and  im- 
mutable  as  any  law  in  the  Universe  of  God,  and  his  opinions  when 
based  on  the  science  of  medidne  rest  on  as  sure  and  solid  a  basis  as 
anj  troth  or  fact  in  any  sdence. 

But  when  the  physician  withholds  his  knowledge  of  disease,  and 
allows  his  patients  and  their  friends  to  remiun  in  the  dark  in  regard  to 
his  TiewB,  they  are  left  without  any  tangible  means  of  judging  of  his 
aUlity  and  acquirements  except  the  result  of  his  treatment,  which 
often  does  not  appear  until  all  confidence  is  lost  in  his  skill,  and  he 
has  the  mortificatilonW  seeing  his  patient  pass  to  other  hands,  where 
the  benefit  of  his  treatment  will  also  be  transferred.  Physicians  should 
nevBT  loee  sight  of  the  &ot  that  they  have  to  deal  with  rational  beings, 
rational  as  far  as  they  are  informed,  and  that  they  are  just  as  capable 
of  comparing  lum  with  his  brethren  of  the  profession  as  of  judging  of 
die  comparative  merits  of  members  of  other  professions. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  to  witness  the  degree  of  confidence  many 
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Otherwise  intelligent  mdividaalfl,  have  in  QoaokB,  nntil  we  learn  tbeir 
method  of  theorising  to  their  patients.  In  the  first  place  the  Qoaok 
always  names  the  disease  and  tolls  the  cause  of  their  ailmentSy  ridica- 
lous  enough  to  be  snre,  bat  still  satisfactory  to  the  patient  who  is 
equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  disease.  They  then  speak  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  speedy  reooTcry,  such  as  humors  in  the  blood» 
grubs  in  the  stomach,  spine  in  the  back,  a  rebellious  complaint  of  tihe 
liver,  affliction  of  the  melt,  affection  of  the  kidneys,  tonsils  in  the 
throat,  &c.,  and  after  spreading  their  multifimous  remedies  before  the 
patient  they  talk  of  driving  this  and  soothing  that,  purifying  one  and 
deansing  the  other,  until  the  patient  is  prepared  te  gulp  down  a  doee 
every  hour  in  the  twenigr-four,  week  in  and  week  out. 

Now,  if  sucb  balderdash  secures  the  confidence  of  patients  wbat 
may  not  be  expected  firom  a  plain  statement  of  the  true  facts  of  tlM 
case,  with  representations  and  delineations  of  the  actual  condition  of 
patients.  When  we  consult  a  lawyer  he  asks  for  a  histoiy  of  our  case  > 
when  this  is  obtained  he  informs  of  to  what  dass  it  belongs,  in  what 
consists  its  strength,  what  is  necessary  to  be  made  to  appear,  and 
quotes  authority  to  substantiate  his  opinion ;  we  leave  him  favorably  im- 
pressed, and  if  the  result  of  our  case  should  be  as  he  had  prognosti- 
cated, his  reputation  with  us,  would  be  established  and  our  influenco 
secured.  So  it  should  be  with  the  physician ;  he  should  never  allow 
a  patient  to  leave  his  office,  or  himself  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  nntil 
he  has  not  only  convinced  him  that  he  perfectly  understands  his  case, 
but  that  he  is  *'  master  of  his  business." 

When  I  commenced  writing  you  I  did  not  dream  of  wandering 
where  I  have.  I  see  by  casting  my  eye  over  the  above  that  it  is  po^ 
Mb  I  may  weary  you.  I  therefore  close  by  wishing  you  a  Happy 
New  Year. 

Bespeetfully  yours, 

G.  W.  GARLAND. 

Lawrence^  Mass.^  Jan,  1,  1855. 
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Lbctcebs  on  pevee.    Bj  WiLLiAic  Stokes,  m.  d. 
Leotubx  VI. 

Before  we  enter  <m  the  ezaminafcion  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  re. 
laftmg  to  ihe  local  diseases  of  typhus,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  more 
OB  the  sabjeet  of  oontagion. 

Toa  aie  to  understand  that,  while  we  belieye  in  the  oontagions  na- 
ture of  fe?er  as  an  established  &ot,  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
thai,  all  eases  of  fever  originate  by  contagion.  In  the  present  state  <^ 
knowledge,  we  must,  I  think,  admit  that  certain  combinations  of  phy. 
aeal  cireofflstanoes  may  produce  fever,  either  in  a  single  case  or  in 
masBes  of  men.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  gainsay  this ;  bat  it  is  at 
Isast  as  well  if  not  better  proved,  that  this  fever  is  capable  of  being 
eommnnicated  by  actual  contact,  or  by  vicinity,  from  one  individual  to 
SDodier. 

If  we  look  to  other  diseases  which  affect  the  whole  economy,  we 
find  aanlqgMS  between  them  and  fever ;  so  far  at  least,  that  in  them  a 
marlrid  condition  exists  which  reveab  itself  in  two  ways ;  one,  a  state 
of  general  ill  health ;  and  the  other,  the  production  of  local  and  spe^ 
dfio  alterations.    Take,  for  example,  tubercle  and  syphilis. 

The  last  of  these  is,  at  all  events,  conta^oos ;  and  though  we  oan- 
Mtnow  show  any  mode  of  its  production,  exMpt  commuoication  from 
M0  person  to  another,  yet  we  must  believe  tiiBt,  at  one  time,  causes 
jadependent  of  such  a  mode  of  coumiunication  did  exist,  and  were 
apUe  of  oii^nating  the  disease;  and  it  may  be,  that  as  the  world  ad- 
vnees,  and  the  general  exciting  causes  of  fever  are  diminished,  or  per- 
htfB  removed,  this  disease  too,  like  syphilis,  may  only  be  produced  and 
BBti  by  means  of  its  communication  from  one  person  to  another ;  and 
us  may  hope  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  a  step  to  the  eztinc- 
tioii  of  fever,  at  least  as  a  disease  affecting  communities  of  men.  If 
it  he  true  that  we  may  admit  two  phases  in  the  history  of  acute  essen- 
tial diseases,  one  in  which  they  are  not  only  communicable,  but  oapa. 
Ue  of  original  production  by  cavses  independent  of  contact  witli  the 
ack,  and  the  other  when  these  latter  causes  cease  to  operate,  and  the 
disease  is  reduced  rimply  to  a  special  condition,  which  can  only  be 
wrnnwiT*!^*^  by  contact,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  so  far  as  proven* 
tion  and  ultimate  extinction  are  concerned,  the  diflSculties  attendi^nt 
on  the  matter  will  be  greatiy  diminished.    Let  us  assume,  that,  so  hx 
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as  the  cessation  of  the  operation  of  general  external  oaoses  is  concerned, 
variola  and  syphilis  are  similarly  ciroamstanced,  and  we  may  hope, 
from  what  has  occurred  with  respect  to  small  pox,  that  a  similar  dimi 
nntion  of  fever  may  yet  be  attained,  when  it  has  at  last  passed  into 
the  condition  of  a  merely  oonta^oos  disease* 

With  respect  to  those  canses  which  may  be  held  to  be  ci^bk  of 
exciting  fever,  irrespective  of  contagion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  as  yet 
we  know  bat  littie  about  them ;  and  we  hftre  the  highest  auJkhoxity  for 
beUeviDg  that  the  orig^  of  epidemics  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  and 
difficult  subjects  in  the  wbole  range  of  physical  onqury.  But  I  can* 
not  help  expressing  my  belief  that  too  much  stress  has  been  hid  upon 
the  effects  of  miasmata  resulting  from  imperfect  drainage,  or  the  want 
of  ventilation  and  of  public  cleanliness  in  general.  No  one  will  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  I  wish  to  teach  that  these  influenees  do  not  set 
in  deteriorating  the  physical  health  and  moral  condition  of  a  people, 
and  in  thus  increasing  the  mortality  of  any  existing  epidemic,. and  that 
their  removal  is  not  an  imperative  duty  of  every  government  and  com- 
munity ;  but  the  question  before  us  is,  are  these  influenees  in  this 
country  the  sole  or  the  chief  causes  of  typhus  fever?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  are,  because  in  Ireland,  not  only  in  tiie  isolated  dwel- 
lings  of  the  poor  which  are  scattered  over  the  faoe  of  the  country,  but 
in  the  towns  also,  all  those  canses  which  result  from  the  imperfect 
drainage  of  dwellings,  from  tiio  accumulation  of  decomposing  organic 
matters  in  their  vicmity,  and  from  imperfect  ventilation,  axe,  I  regret 
to  say,  but  too  constant,  and  too  general ;  and  yet  the  production  of 
fever,  whether  sporadically  or  epidemically,  is  inconstant  and  inegular 
in  the  highest  degree.  Why  should  these  causes  produce  fever  at  one 
time  and  not  at  another?  Why  should  districts  remain  for  years  free 
or  comparatively  free,  from  fever,  while  the  supposed  excitittg  causes 
remain  in  full  force  ?  or,  again,  why,  if  the  cause  be  constant,  should 
the  epidemic  character  of  the  fever  vary  7  We  may  say,  excluding 
the  consideration  of  isolated  cases,  that  each  epidemio  haa  a  special  or 
predominant  character  ;  thus,  the  great  epidemic  of  1827  and  1828 
was  very  different  from  the  epidemio  which  preceded  it  in  1818,  and 
those  which  followed  it  in  1836  and  in  1847.  It  was  in  tiie  epidemk 
of  1827-28  that  we  observed  the  almost  nnivarsal  prevakinoe  of  tho 
secondary  disease  of  the  intestine;  perforations  of  the  intestiBal  iubo 
were  common;  and  yet,  since  that  period,  such  an  aoddent  is  xanfy 
met  with,  either  in  the  fever  itself,  or  during  the  period  of  oonvaloa- 
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^ee.  It  was  at  tbaft  time,  too,  that  tbose  singalar  and  fatal  oases  of 
yellow  feTer  to  which  we  have  before  aUvded  occurred  interoiurently. 
In  this  ferer,  too,  termination  by  well-marked  crisis  was  commonly 
observed,  a  drcomstance  which  is  compaiatiTely  rare  in  the  epid^nics 
of  maculated  typhus  in  this  oountiy. 

I  do  not  pat  forward  these  views  as  in  any  way  ori^^nal,  &r  Dootoi 
Gnrte  long  held  the  opnion,  and  taujght  it  in  this  theatre,  that  some*- 
thing  more  than  the  effect  of  local  causes,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
onderatood,  was  necessaay  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  in 
Ireland.    Let  me  read  you  a  quotation  firom  his  seyenth  lecture,  one 
of  those  devoted  to  the  oonsideraldon  of  fever : — *'  that  fever  in  Ireland 
at  least,  deprads  on  some  general  atmospheric  change  which  affects  the 
whde  island  simultaneously,  independent  of  situation,  aspect,  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  soil,  or  any 
other  eizmuDStaDce  oonneoted  with  mere  locality,  is  proved  by  the  &ot, 
that  when  typhus  be^ns  to  increase  notably  in  the  Dublin  hospitab, 
we  may  always  rest  assured  that  a  nearly  aimultaneous  increase  of 
fever  will  be  observed  at  Cork,  Gkdway,  limerick  and  Belfast.    For 
a  considerable  period  there  was  a  great  tendency  among  physicians  to 
refer  the  origin  of  typhus,  and  almost  every  variety  of  fever,  to  malaria 
or  unwholesome  emanations  from  the  soil,  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  Tegetable  matter.    In  Ireland,  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  hy- 
pothesis, for,  as  already  stated,  when  an  epidemic  of  fever  has  become 
established,  it  breaks  out  simultaneously  in  situations  tho  most  differ* 
cnt,  and  in  some,  where  no  such  emanations  can  be  supposed  to  exist ; 
thus  I  have  seen  a  whole  family  a£bcted  in  the  telegraph,  situated  at 
file  aommit  of  EUliney,  a  mountain  formed  of  hiud  granite ;  and, 
mdeed,  the  granite  districts  beyond  Bathfiumham,  Tallaght,  and  Ejlli- 
kee,  sapply  the  Heath  Hospital  with  its  worst  oases  of  typhus." 
Further  on  he  observes : — '^Although  ready  to  allow  the  general  im- 
pfoventeiit  of  the  health  of  the  pubUo  from  imjooved  drainage,  im- 
profved  habits  of  deanliness,  and  increased  comforts,  yet  I  cannot 
aimit  that  in  Ireland  we  are  to  expeot  any  notable  diminution  of  fever 
finm  the  operation  of  these  causes.    In  making  this  statement,  you 
aie  »ware  that  I  am  opposing  the  usually  prevalent  opinion.    The 
gnmnds  for  my  disswit  have  been  partly  ezpkuned  to  yon  already, 
tut,  aooording  to  my  observation,  the  increase  or  dhninution  of  fever 
m  Ireland  arises  from  scMne  unknown  general  atmosidierio  or,  if  you 
inU,  QUmatio  mflnence,  quite  independent  of  locality,  and  oonsequent^ 
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Ij  ihe  most  improved  and  thoroughly  drained  towns  and  oonntry  dis- 
tricts are  quite  as  liable  to  epidemics  of  typhus  as  are  the  most  neg. 
lected  and  marshy  parts  of  our  island.  The  causes  which  occasion 
these  epidemics  are,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
notable  variations  of  the  seasons,  for,  with  ns,  the  ravages  of  typhus 
are  observed  sometimes  in  dry,  sometimes  in  raioy  seasons,  and  its 
epidemics  appear  quite  uninfluenced  by  the  cold  of  winter,  or  the  heat  ^ 
of  summer." 

What  I  wish  you  to  believe,  genUomen,  is,  as  I  have  already  statodt 
hat  our  fever  is  both  epidemic,  as  proceeding  from  general  but  un-       ^ 
known  causes,  and  also  contagious ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  causes,       ^ 
which  would  act  in  depressing  the  health  and  moral  energy  of  a  peo- 
ple by  rendering  them  less  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  disease,  would       ^ 
increase  the  general  mortality.    The  influence  of  bad  ventilation  aud       ^ 
over<)rowding,  I  need  not  here  dwell  on ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
I  occupy  your  time  with  more  arguments  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.    You  will  find  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Ohristison      ^ 
and  Dr.  Graves,  convincing  evidences  on  these  points;  and  let  me      , 
again  refer  to  the  great  argument  drawn  fix>m  the  liability  to  contract     ^n 
fever  which  has  so  long  been  observed  among  the  medical  practitioners     ^ , 
of  Ireland.  ^, 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  wish  to  recall  to  your  memories  the 
oalcuktion  made  by  Bishop  Briukley,  the  results  of  which  were  so     ^. 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  oommunicability  of  typhus.    They  went  to     ^. 
show,  that  an  overwhelming  number  of  chances  would  exist  against  the 
occurrence  of  a  certain  event,  such  as  the  sickening  of  eleven  out  of    ^ 
twelve  of  a  fiunily,  in  a  particular  district,  if  the  sickening  of  one  did    J! 
not  promote  that  of  another,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  disease  were     , 
not  contagious.    On  this  subject  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a    ^ 
letter  from  Dr.  Paget,  of  Cambridge ;  and  I  would  not  be  doing  jus*    ..  ' 
tice  to  you,  or  the  question  generally,  if  I  did  not  state  the  objection    '  * 
made  by  this  eminent  physician,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions    J^ 
in  favor  of  contagion,  which  appear  deducible  from  these  calculations.      * 
Dr.  Paget  observes  that  the  form  in  which  the  problems  are  stated,    '^ 
excludes  the  consideration  of  all  local  influences,  except  contagion ;  in    ^ 
this  he  is  perfectly  correct,  for  the  element  of  local  influences  was  not  ^ 
presented  in  the  questions  ^ven  to  Dr.  Brinkley  for  solution ;  and  for  /^ 
this  reason,  that  the  framer  of  the  questions  was  not  a  believer  in  the  ^ 
eflfoct  of  these  local  influences  in  oamng  fever.    Yet  we  must  agree   r 

^1 
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wiA  Br.  Paget,  that  had  this  element  of  looal  inflaenoes,  besides  coa- 
tegioD,  been  incladed,  it  must  necessarily  have  diminished,  by  what- 
ever was  its  real  valne,  the  overwhehning  result  which  the  calcolations 
as  they  now  stand,  give  in  fayor  of  contagion.    Bat,  even  if  we  give 
a  vaiue  to  this  cause  which  would  diminish  the  numbers— say,  even  by 
100,000,000 — ^it  would  still  leave  the  chances  against  the  event,  on 
the  non-conta^on  theory,  not  less  than  89,000,000  to  1,-— a  result 
more  than  amply  sufficient  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  oommunica- 
bility  of  the  disease.    But  even  Dr.  Paget  himself  admits,  that,  tak- 
ii^;  the  case  of  the  second  calculation,  if  the  consequence  of  these 
dsduotions  on  the  score  of  local  causes  were  to  reduce  the  probability, 
of  300,000  to  1,  to  that  of  1000  to  1,  yet  this  latter  probability  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  candid  person. 
He,  however,  observes,  that  we  have  unhappily  no  means  of  estimat- 
ing numerically,  the  requisite  deductions,  no  means  of  calculating  the 
efict  of  noxious  exhalations  from  decomposiDg  organic  substances,  of 
bad  food,  and  other  assignable  causes,  which  have  been  supposed  ca- 
pable of  promoting  the  spread  of  fevers ;  and  he  properly  remarks, 
that  Dr.  BrinUey's  results  include,  with  contagion,  the  possible  effects, 
not  only  of  known,  but  also  of  unknown  causes,  which  may  make  an 
individual  household  more  liable  to  fever  than  their  neighbors*    I  en- 
tizely  agree  with  Dr.  Paget,  that,  as  an  argument  for  conta^on,  the 
lesnlts  of  Dr.  Brinkley's  calculations  must  be  taken  minus  the  eflbct 
of  local  influences ;  and  I  feel  indebted  to  him  for  having  drawn  my 
attentioa  to  this  point,  and  to  the  importance  of  noticing  it,  when  the 
nomerical  value  of  these  results  is  considered.    My  opinion,  howeveri 
as  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  is  that,  in  Ireland,  local  influences 
have  not  that  great  importance  either  as  generators  or  promoters  of 
iever  which  some  believe  them  to  have,  and,  consequently,  the  deduc 
tions  to  be  made  in  favor  of  these  causes  would  not  greatly  weaken 
Ihe  general  results.     We  must  believe  that  the  causes  of  fever,  inde. 
pendent  of  mere  contagion,  are  various  in  the  extreme,  that  they  are 
probably  numerous  and  complicated,  acting  in  combmation  rather  than 
am^y,  and  varying  in  their  effects,  not  only  in  consequence  of  their 
own  properties  and  combinations,  but  also  as  regards  the  condition  of 
the  individual  in  whom  fever  is  developed.    To  this  point  I  have  al- 
eaady  alluded  in  a  former  lecture,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the 
ame  contagion  on  individuals  of  diftrent  countries.    And  Dr.  Paget, 
ia  obflerving  that  our  pathology  of  ftver  is  not  so  perfect  as  to  assure 
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na  that  ihere  are  no  predisposing  eanses  besides  those  which  are  com- 
monly allowed,  notices  the  comparative  inunnnity  of  infiints  and  per- 
sons abore  forty  years  of  age  from  the  typhoid  feyer  with  rose  spote' 
and  a£fections  of  Peyer's  glands,  etc.,  indicating  that  the  constitution 
cf  the  indiyidoal  is  an  element  in  the  qaestion. 

Let  OS  now  retnm  to  the  consideration  of  the  local  diseases  of  fever. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  existence  of  local  symptoms  in  fever 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  ejdstence  of  any  known  anatomical 
change.  A  man  may  have  pain  and  delirium  without  cerebritis,  cough 
and  dyspnoea;  without  pneumonia,  vomiting,  purging,  and  meteoriam 
without  enteritis.  To  learn  this  point  is  to  advance  a  great  way  in  our 
knowledge  of  fever  and  its  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  Observar 
tion  during  life,  anApost  mortem  inspection  prove  that  local  diseases 
involving  alterations  of  structures,  such  as  thickening,  softening,  vas- 
cularity, effusions,  ulcerations  and  gangrene,  may  be  produced  in  ▼»- 
nous  organs  during  the  course  of  a  fever. 

Now,  the  great  point  in  practice  relating  to  these  changes  is,  that 
they  are  symptomatic  of  the  fever,  secondary  to  the  fever,  and,  in  all 
probability,  under  the  same  law  of  periodic  action  as  tha  general  mal- 
ady itself.  They  do  not  appear  to  begin  with  the  fever,  lut  they  arise 
after  it  has  existed  fer  a  certain  time.  There  is  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  period  of  their  occurrence,  and  in  their  combinations;  they  may, 
as  I  have  just  now  said,  spontaneously  subside  with  the  fever ;  they 
may  interfere  with  its  critical  termination ;  and,  in  certain  cases  where 
this  does  not  occur,  and  when  the  general  character  of  typhus  disap> 
pears,  progressive  disorganization  may  go  on  in  the  structures  which 
have  been  already  affected. 

In  what  way  are  we  to  consider  the  nature  of  these  secondary  afieo- 
tions  in  typhus  fever?  It  appears  now  pretty  well  established  that,  in 
the  follicular  intestinal  disease  of  the  Continental  fevers,  there  is  a 
special  typhus  deposit,  which,  at  least  in  the  cases  of  reeoveiy,  is  un- 
der the  law,  first  of  a  progressive,  and  then  of  a  retrogressive  influ- 
ence ;  just  as  in  variola  we  observe  the  progressive  maturation  and 
absorption  of  the  pustule.  Beeent  pathologists  have  applied  this 
principle  to  many  other  of  the  local  diseases  in  typhus ;  and  although 
Ae  enstence  of  a  special  deposit  is  not  yet  so  well  or  so  fully  estab- 
lished in  the  ease  of  thoracic  and  cerebral  diseases,  or  at  least  in  the 
case  of  parenchymatous  as  compared  with  membraneous  structures^ 
still  we  may,  with  a  good  deal  sf  safety,  believe  that  an  action  more 
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or  legs  analogous  to  that  wbkh  occurs  in  tbe  glands  of  Peyer  and 
Bnnmer  though  perhaps  not  so  perfectly  developed,  may  be  assumed 
to  ocoor  in  all  the  secondary  diseases  of  typhus  which  are  not  purely 
■eurotio. 

In  ^peaking  of  a  specific  deposit  in  the  secondary  diseases  of  typhus  * 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  intending  to  convey  to  you  th^ 
imprassion  that  this  deposit  presents  any  definite  characters  whereby 
it  can  be  distinguished  from  other  morbid  products ;  for,  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  we  cannot  discover  any  special  distinctive  char* 
aeters  in  the  deposit  found  in  the  follicular  disease  of  the  intestine,  or 
in  other  forms  of  the  secondary  afiections  of  typhus.     It  was  at  one 
time  believed  that  the  so-called  **  massa  l^phosa  "  did  present  special, 
distinctive,  histological  elements ;  but  more  recent  research  has  shown 
that  these  views  are  erroneous.    Still,  it  is  possible,  that,  although  we 
cannot  determine  the  existence  in  it  of  any  physical  specific  character, 
it  yet  possesses  a  vital  specific  character.    Let  us  illustrate  this  by 
lelening  to  two  specimens  of  pus, — one  taken  from  the  pustule  of  va« 
liola,  the  other  from  an  ordinary  abscess;  histologically  they  will  ap- 
pear similar,  but  that  they  have  separate  vital  characters  no  one  can 
entertain  a  doubt.    But  other  conditions  are  found  associated  with 
tins  typhns  deposit,  or  occurring  when  we  cannot  demonstrate  its  exis- 
tenee.     Under  this  head  we  class  many  of  those  appearances  which 
se  described  as  inflammatory,  such  as  redness,  softening,  tume&o- 
fiKtion,  etc.     Some  have  supposed  that  these  states  indicate  a  reactive 
infiammarion,  and  that  such  does  often  occur,  especially  in  the  inter 
tine,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  researches  of  Bokitansky  and  others. 
I  think  it,  however,  extremely  probable,  that,  in  certain  structures  or 
oigans,  as,  for  example,  the  lung,  these  appearances  of  inflammation 
may  preoede  or  accompany  tbe  typhus  deposit,  or  that  they  may  occur 
even  without  such  a  deposit  at  all ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  the  lia- 
bility to  aotoal  typhus  deposit  is  much  less  in  the  lung  than  in  the 
intestinal  glands,  and  greatly  less  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
generally  than  in  either  the  thoracic  or  the  digestive  systems.    Were 
it  otherwise,  typhns  and  typhoid  fever  would  be  much  more  fatal  dis- 
eases  than  they  are,  death  being  produced  in  the  one  case  by  coma, 
and  in  the  other  by  asphyxia. 

But,  even  though  he  may  not]find,  upon  a  close  dissection,  anything 
beyond  the  recognised  appearances  of  inflammatory  action  spread  over 
the  snifiuse  of  the  mucous  membrane,  we  are  to  believe  that  this  con. 
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dition,  just  like  the  typhus  deposit,  is  secondary  to  the  ferer,  and  pa^ 
takes  of  its  specific  character.  You  are  not  to  believe  that  it  is  a  nm- 
ple  idiopathic  inflammation,  nor  is  its  existence  to  lead  you  into  the 
deplorable  errors  of  the  antiphlogistic  school,  that  Sangradoism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  numbers  more  victims  than  the  sword.  This 
condition,  however,  although  specific  and  secondary,  still  has  some 
characters  of  irritation  or  inflammation  if  you  will ;  and  this  fact  points 
to  the  adoption  in  certain  cases,  of  a  practice  which,  to  the  mere  theo« 
list,  appears  inconsistent,  namely,  the  use  of  local  depletion  to  relieve 
the  sofllering  organ,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  employ  a  general 
tonic  and  stimulating  medication. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  indicate  to  you  in  a  general  way  the  pridci- 
pal  pathological  conditions  with  which,  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
typhus  fever,  the  practical  physician  has  to  deal. 

First,  TTe  have  the  neurotic  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  conditions 
of  functional  daran^ment  occurring  without  any  known  anatomical 
change.  They  may  occur  in  relation  to  any  of  the  organs ;  but  they 
are,  perhaps,  more  important,  and  certainly  more  frequent  in  the  case 
of  the  nervous,  than  in  those  of  the  respiratory  or  digestive  systems. 

Secondly.  We  meet  with  intercurrent  and  secondary  irritations  or 
inflammations  afl^dng  principally  the  mucous  membranes,  less  frer 
quently  the  parenchymatous  structures,  and  still  loss  the  serous  sutfa* 
ces.  These  irritations,  although  not  associated,  so  far  at  least  as  we 
can  discover,  with  any  special  deposit,  are,  nevertheless,  of  a  specific 
character,  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 


Thirdly.  We  have  the  condition  now  specified  assooiated  with, 
though  probably  for  a  short  time  preceding,  tiie  typhus  deposit,  juafe 
as  we  see  in  variola  the  vascularity  of  the  skin  to  precede  and  aooom- 
pany  the  vesioular  eruption. 

FaurMif.  We  may  observe  the  typhus  deposit  occurring  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  alteration,  and  apparently  not  associated  with  any 
irritative  process. 

FiJiUjf.  We  observe  the  reSctive  infiammati(m  supervening  on  the 
typhus  deposit,  which  has  been  so  well  described  by  Rokitansky,  and 
which  may  produce  progressive  ulcerations  or  even  mortifications  ai  ihe 
aflbcted  parts. 

Lastly.  There  is  a  condition  of  softening  of  organs,  upon  tiie  iur 
ture  of  which  we  have,  as  yet,  no  very  definite  ideas.    In  some  in- 
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stoneas,  it  aeema  to  be  piodaoed  by  an  interstitial  deposit  of  tjpboid 
matter ;  while  in  otbers  it  is  difficolt  or  imposmble  to  prove  tbe  exist- 
ence of  sach  a  deposit  This  state  of  softening  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  18  one  of  great  practical  importance.  Its  influence  upon  the 
heart,  as  you  all  know,  is  most  remaikable.  Its  existence  in  that 
organ  demands  special  attention,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  belieTe 
that  the  same  state,  when  a£bcting  others  of  the  involuntary  muscles, 
such  as  those  of  the  air  tubes,  and  perhaps  also  those  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  has  an  important  influence  on  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the 
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Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  local  or  secondary 
diseases  occuning  in  fever.    In  their  seat,  if  not  in  their  nature,  these 
aftedons  are  observed  to  vary  in  di£ferent  countries.     On  the  conti. 
oent — at  least  m  France,  and  in  a  large  portion  of  Germany — the 
freqneney,  and  probably^  the  preponderance  of  the  secondary  disease 
of  tJie  intestines,  is  a  matter  that  must  be  admitted.     So  remarkable 
indeed,  is  the  predominance  of  the  tume&otion  and  ulceration  of  the 
mueoos  glands  of  the  intestine  in  France^  that  Andral,  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  **  Clinique  Jif^dioale,"  described  fevers  under  the  gen* 
oal  bead  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  system ;  and  yet,  Andral  was  no 
Umd  follower  of  Broussais.    In  Ireland,  however,  we  do  not  find  this 
iwnafkahle  preponderance  of  the  secondary  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tystem ;  but,  when  I  state  this  to  you,  I  wish  you  to  understand  and 
adopt  this  principle,  that  all  statements  as  to  the  anatomical  characters 
of  fever,  as  it  prevails  here  or  elsewhere,  are  to  be  accepted  only  so 
fer  as  they  apply  to  the  prevailing  epidemic.    And,  although  it  is 
true,  that,  on  comparing  our  typhus  with  the  French  typhoid  fever, 
this  dlflEnrence  becomes  apparent,  that  the  existence  of  follicular  dis- 
ease of  the  intestine  is  almost  the  rule,  and  its  absence  the  exception 
in  the  latter  affection,  while  in  the  Irish  typhus,  this  condition  of  the 
intestine  is  rare,  you  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  in  Ireland, 
and  in  our  own  time,  we  have  had  a  great  epidemic  of  what  was  cer* 
tainly  typhus  fever,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  intestine  accurately 
represented  that  which  is  found  to  prevail  on  the  continent.    This  is 
an  importftnt  feet,  and  one  winch  some  of  the  continental  writers  on 
pathology  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of,  or  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
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adopt  artaficial  distinctions  and  erroneous  opinions  on  the  matter.  In 
the  epidemic  of  the  yean  1826, 1827,  and  part  of  1828,  disease  of 
the  mnoons  glands  of  the  intestine  was  so  freqnent  that  its  existence 
might  be  held  to  be  the  role,  and  its  absence  the  exception ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  intestinal  olceradons  haTC  been  repeatedly  obserred  in 
the  maculated  typhus  of  Ireland,  their  amount  and  frequency  Tarying 
with  the  epidemic  influence.  Let  me  refisr  you,  for  proof  of  these 
statements,  to  Dr.  Cheyne's  papers  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  "Dublin  Hospital  Reports."  Sunilai  observations  have  beea 
made  elsewhere  also.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  that  doctrine  which 
declares  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction  or  difference  marked  by 
pathologico-anatomical  characters  between  the  continental  fever  and 
our  typhus,  or  between  the  continued  fever  of  Great  Britain  and  fever 
as  we  have  it  in  this  country  ? — a  diflbrence  to  be  expressed  anatom- 
cally  in  this  way,  that  in  the  continental  or  in  the  British  continued 
fever  there  is  extensive  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  while  in  the  Irish 
6ver,  this  condition  is  wanting.  Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  whose 
experience  of  fever  in  this  country  was  manifestiy  insufficient  to  justi- 
fy his  coming  to  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  holds  that  we 
have  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  two  different  fevers,  one  highly  con* 
tagious,  which  he  calls  the  Irish  typhus,  and  in  which  the  cephalic 
symptoms  predominate  to  the  exduaion  of  abdominal  alterations ;  the 
other  sporadic,  and  most  likely  not  so  iofeetions,  in  which  the  abdom* 
inal  symptoms  are  more  predominant,  so  much  so  that  the  follicular 
disease  and  consequent  ulceration  are  always  present.  These  two 
fevers  are  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  first  is  most  prevalent  in  Ireland,  and  in  parts 
where  the  Irish  come  in  great  numbers ;  the  otber,  similar  to  the  £ii> 
ropean  sporadic  fever,  is  met  with  in  all  places^  vanes  with  the  seasons, 
and  is  not  necessarily  produced  by,  or  under  the  influence  of,  aconta* 
gious  prindple.  Had  Dr.  Lombard  been  aware  that  ulcerations  of  the 
intestine  are  frequently  met  with  in  our  petechial  tyjAus;  and  again, 
that  the  typh<»d  fever,  or  at  least  a  fever  with  extensive  dothinenteritia, 
has  raged  epidemically  for  two  years  in  this  country,  he  would  have 
been  slow  in  venturing  to  settle  the  question  in  so  dedled  a  manner  ; 
and  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
any  particular  epidemic  in  this  country,  we  meet  with  cases  agreeing 
in  all  their  general  characteristics,  and  having  all  the  distinctive  marks 
of  typhus;  in  one  set  of  which  follicular  ulceration  is  met  with,  while 
in  another  this  lesion  is  entirely  absent. 
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If,  howeTcr,  we  inqnue,  what  is  the  disease  seooodaiy  to  typhus, 
for  the  remoTal  or  modifieation  of  which  we  are  most  often  called  on 
to  erert  oar  skill  in  the  wards  of  a  Feyer  Hospital,  and  especially  in 
the  worst  cases  of  petechial  typhus,  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  pulmon- 
ary, rather  than  the  gastro-intestinal  complications.  Certainly  the 
secondary  disease  of  the  bronchial  surface  is  generally  the  most  formi^ 
dahfe  of  the  local  afTecdons  in  our  Irish  typhus.  This  is  true,  at  least 
for  eases  which  hare  occurred  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  frequency  of  this  bronchial  complication,  that 
bog  before  I  was  aware  of  the  opinions  of  Bokitanaky  on  this  point,  I 
frequently  su^ested  in  my  lectures,  whether  the  secondary  bronchial 
disease  might  not  be  held  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Irish 
typhus  that  the  follicular  disease  of  the  intestines  in  France  bears  to 
the  fever  in  that  country.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  passage  from  Roki- 
tsnsky's  work,  lately  translated  by  Dr.  Day  for  the  Sydenham  Society, 
bearing  on  the  points  before  us.  He  is  speaking  of  the  typhus  pro- 
ees  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages: — *'In  primary 
hroDeho-typhus  the  general  disease  originally  localises  itself  here, 
sfoiding  all  other  mucous  membranes,  even  that  of  the  intestine,  for 
which  in  general  the  typhus  process  shows  the  most  decided  prefer- 
enee.  The  latter  mucous  membrane  exhibits,  however,  in  many  cases 
t  leeognisable,  though  always  subordinate  and  secondary  de\relopement 
of  the  foUioles,  in  which  the  adjacent  mesenteric  glands  participate ; 
sad,  in  such  cases,  it  is  very  often  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  the 
typhus  in  the  above  named  affection  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem. 
bnme.  The  peculiar  stasis  of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  great  etd  de  mc 
of  tiie  stomach,  the  remarkable  intumescence  of  the  former,  and  the 
smgnlar  ofaaracter  of  the  blood,  the  typhus  nature  of  the  general  dis- 
ease, and  especially  the  altered  condition  of  the  bronchial  ^nds  in- 
variably serve,  together  with  other  symptoms,  to  indicate  the  typhus 
nature  of  the  bronchial  amotion.  The  alteration  occurring  in  the 
bronchial  glands  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  aflboting  the  mesen- 
teric glands  in  abdominal  typhus.  They  become  swollen  to  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's,  or  even  of  a  hen's  egg,  are  of  a  dark  violet  color,  which 
afterwards  becomes  lighter,  present  a  relaxed  and  friable  appearance, 
and  are  infiltrated  with  a  medulhiry  typhus  matter.  Like  typhus  me- 
senteric glands,  they  may  become  the  seat  of  a  tumultuous  metamor- 
pliom,  and  thus  either  nbk  or  without  perforation  of  the  adjacent 
oMdiaadnum,  may  ^ve  rise  to  pleurisy.    This  form  is  often  combined 
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with  pneumo-typhuB  and  tjplius  pleimsy,  and  ib,  beyond  all  donbt, 
the  basis  of  the  spotted  oontagions  typhus,  and  very  probably  also  of 
Irish  and  North  American  typhus,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  nm 
their  coarse  without  any  intestinal  aflfection.  With  us  this  afiection  is 
rare,  and,  in  point  of  frequency,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  abdomi- 
nal typhus." 

I  may  observe  here,  that  by  the  term  "  tumultuous  metamorphoos" 
is  implied  the  occurrence  of  violent  symptoms  with  suddenness  and 
rapidity  of  progress.  Dr.  Day  remarks  that  Bokitansky  has  used  the 
term  in  a  new  sense,  but  it  means  generally,  as  I  understand  it,  that  a 
violent  and  re&ctive  inflammation  occurs  in  the  parts  altered  by  the 
typhus  process,  which  may  cause  groat  congestion,  turgescence,  perfo- 
ration, or  even  gangrene.  As  Bokitansky  does  not  indicate  any  dis' 
tinctive  features  between  the  spotted  contegious  typhus  and  the  Iriah 
and  North  American  typhus,  we  may  safely  hold  them  to  be  the  same 


With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  comparative  frequency  and  im- 
portance of  the  pulmonary  as  contrasted  wi<ih  the  nervous  symptoms  in 
fever,  as  it  effeote  ihe  lower  and  upper  classes  in  this  country,  my  de> 
cided  impression  is,  that  taking  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  the  secondary  bronchial,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  the  pulmo- 
naiy  complications  are  much  more  frequent  and  dangerous  in  hospital 
than  in  private  practice.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  this  should  be 
so,  but  certainly  we  find  a  greater  preponderance  of  nervous  symptoms 
in  the  typhus  fever,  as  it  efi^ts  the  upper  dasses  of  society,  than  in 
oases  of  the  disease  as  we  meet  with  it  in  hospital ;  whUe  in  hospital 
practice  the  nervous  symptoms,  though  we  cannot  say  that  they  are 
absent,  seldom  require  any  very  special  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner.  No  doubt  we  meet  with  coma  and  subsultns  tendinum 
occasionally,  but  that  predominance  of  nervous  symptoms  in  the  early 
periods  of  typhus,  which  is  so  common  in  the  upper  classes  of  societj, 
is  but  rarely  seen  in  our  wards ;  and  if  you  will  only  reflect  on  tbe 
simple  £act,  that  we  so  rarely  have  occasion  to  shave  tihe  head  among 
our  hospital  patients,  you  will  fully  see  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  Be- 
member,  too,  how  many  cases  we  have  had,  in  which,  whUe  all  the 
symptoms  of  typhus — such  as  prostration,  weakness  of  the  heart,  erup- 
tions of  maoulsd  and  peteohiaa,  and  well  marked  secondary  diseases  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines — ^were  present  while  the  patiAits 
minds  remained  quite  undouded,  and  while  no  q^ptom  ooourred  calL 
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mg  for  any  special  measures  directed  to  the  heads.  The  typhus  of 
Ireland,  then,  is  not  characterized,  as  Dr.  Lombard  has  described  it, 
by  a  preponderance  of  cephalic  symptoms,  at  least  when  it  occurs  in 
that  class  from  which  he  supposes  the  best  specimens  of  the  disease  to 
be  drawn.  He  is  as  incorrect  in  his  statements  about  the  predomi- 
nance c^  cephalic  symptoms  as  when  he  says  that  the  absence  of  fol- 
licular ulcerations  of  the  intestines  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  Irish  typhus. 

In  the  typhus  fever  of  the  upper  classes  in  this  countiy  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  generally  much  more  aggravated  and  developed  at  an 
earlier  period ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  preponderance  of  the  nervous 
symptomfl,  this  tendency  to  affections  of  the  brain  in  one  class,  even 
thoi^  these  aflfections  be  prindpally  neurotic,  is  a  cause  of  the  com* 
paxative  exemption  of  such  cases  from  the  secondary  bronchial  disease. 
You  will  find  as  you  advance  in  the  study  of  general  pathology,  plen- 
ty of  examples  in  which  diseases  of  structure  or  of  deposition  are  sus- 
pended or  replaced  by  purely  nervous  auctions.  Explain  it  as  we 
will,  the  general  proposition  appears  true,  that  the  nervous  symptoms, 
comparatively  speakmg,  are  but  slightly  developed  in  the  fever  of  the 
lower  classes,  while  those  indicative  of  nervous  disease  are  much  more 
prominent ;  and  conversely  that  in  the  upper  ranks  symptoms  indica- 
life  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  are  less  developed,  while  the 
servous  symptoms  are  severe;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  throw  some 
hf^  upon  the  doctrine  which  has  been  long  held  by  many,  that  the 
mortality  of  fever  is  greater  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
sociefey. 

I  have  already  told  you  that,  as  regards  prognosis,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  fever  should  cause  us  more  appro* 
henaion  than  that  of  any  other  class  ef  symptoms,  and  especially  when 
Qbb  preponderance  is  observed  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease.  This 
greater  soflceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  higher  classes  may 
itself  be  a  cause  why  we  cannot  use  wine  with  as  great  liberality  in 
this  class  as  with  ordinary  hospital  patients.  And  this,  again,  may 
explain  the  greater  &tality  in  private  practice,  inasmuch  as  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  patients  to  bear  stimulants  largely,  we  are  debarred  from 
the  use  of  that  which  is  the  great  medicine  for  fever. 

I  think  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  more  the  secon- 
dary affections  of  fever  are  anatomical,  the  greater  will  be  the  utility 
of  stimulants ;  and  conversely  the  more  they  are  neurotic,  and  espe. 
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eially  in  cases  where  these  neurotio  symptoms  are  more  closely  related 
to  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  the  less  will  be  the  effioacy  of  wine.  It 
might  be  supposed,  from  a  priori  considerations,  that  the  man  in  the 
higher  classes  of  lifo  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine, 
would  require  it  more  and  deriTO  greater  benefit  from  it  in  the  ooum 
of  a  fever  which  it  must  be  remembered  is  a  disease  of  debility  and 
prostration,  than  the  peasant  who  has  not  been  habituated  to  the  regu- 
lar use  of  stimuli;  but  I  believe  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact,  and 
that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  stimulant  treatment  in  fever  are  to 
be  found  when  it  affects  the  agricultural  peasant  whose  nervous  system 
has  not  been  excited  either  by  the  use  of  stimulanto  or  by  intellectnal 
exertion.  I  know  that  some  will  object  to  this  on  the  ground  that  our 
Irish  peasantry  are  habitually  intemperate;  but  this  charge  of  intern- 
perance  is  only  one  of  tho  many  calumnies  that  have  been  put  forth 
with  reference  to  our  countiymen. 

The  Irish  peasant  is  not  habitually  intemperate;  neither  do  his 
means  permit  nor  his  inclinations  direct  him  to  be  so.  When  he  does 
indulge,  it  is  on  special  occasions ;  but  you  seldom  meet  in  hospital  a 
case  of  injury  to  the  general  health  produced  by  a  long  course  of  in- 
temperance in  the  agricultural  peasant.  The  case  is  no  doubt  different 
in  the  class  of  artisans  who  are  the  inhabitanto  of  our  large  cities  and 
towns.  In  this  class  we  find,  that  when  fever  attacks  an  individual  we 
otti  neither  use  stimulante  with  the  same  boldness,  nor  reckon  on  their 
success  with  the  same  confidence  as  in  the  more  sober  portions  of  the 
population.     In  this  respect  the  Irish  are  not  peculiar. 

To  a  person  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  examining  patiente  very  close- 
ly, the  frequency  and  importance  of  the  bronchial  disease  would  not 
appear  very  evident  or  striking  as  he  walked  round  the  wards  of  an 
Irish  Fever  Hospital.  We  find  the  patient  lying  in  bed ;  he  is,  per- 
haps, in  a  state  of  stupor,  but  from  this  he  is  easily  roused.  He  is 
covered  with  petechial  spote,  red  or  livid,  as  the  ease  may  be.  Thoe 
is  nothing  remarkable  about  his  breathing ;  he  is  not  reported  to  have 
any  cough;  his  pulse  is  probaby  120,  or  between  120  and  180,  and 
his  heart  is  weak.  That  patient,  with  but  little  hurry  of  breathing, 
not  compkiniug  of  any  distress,  and  without  cough,  may  be,  and  fre- 
quently is,  at  that  very  time,  almost  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the 
bronchial  disease.  When  you  apply  the  stethoscope,  you  are  surprised 
at  the  great  amount  of  disease  that  it  reveals,  although  the  symptoms 
of  this  important  a&ction  are  absent.    One  would  expect,  that  in 
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saA  a  daae  there  would  at  all  events  be  lividily  of  the  eonntenance 
from  the  non-artexialization  of  the  blood ;  bat  here  is  one  of  the  cunoos 
thiagB  connected  with  fever  which  it  is  eztremelj  difficult  to  explam  . 
that  yon  will  often  see  bat  little  lividity  in  such  cases.    At  all  events, 
it  is  not  Bofficient  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  nninformed  practitioner 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient's  lung.    In  most  patients  laboring  on- 
der  had  typhus  there  is  a  pecnliar  dusky  hue  of  the  face ;  and  this  he 
woald  have  whether  the  bronchial  disease  were  present  or  not.    But  I 
have  over  and  over  again  seen  the  most  extensive  bronchial  disease, 
where  every  tube  seemed  to  be  half-filled,  and  yet  little  of  the  kind  of 
lifidity  which  we  see  in  a  case  of  asthma  or  if  bad  suffocative  catarrh 
existed.     Consider  this  fiiet  for  a  moment,  for  it  is  full  of  matter  for 
reflection.     What  does  it  tell  you  7    It  announces  to  you  this  highly 
important  principle,  that  in  their  formation,  and  in  their  progress,  the 
secondary  diseases  of  fever  are,  as  it  were,  silent.    They  occur  without 
the  usoal  symptoms  which  are  observed  in  idiopathic  inflammations. 
They  are  not  idiopathic  inflammations,  and,  therefore,  they  have  not 
the  symptoms  of  them.    Let  us  omit  no  opportunity  of  impressing  this 
on  our  minds,  that  these  diseases  are  not  inaflammations.    They  form 
silently — ^they  advance  silently.     Consider  for  a  moment  the  formation 
of  a  pnstale  in  an  ordinary  case  of  small-pox.     The  pustule  gives  no 
Qotiee  of  its  formation.     Ton  torn  down  the  clothes,  and  you  find  the 
aaoovered  with  vesicles ;  the  patient  has  not  complained,  but  you 
ind  there  is  the  disease.     So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  bronchial  disease 
in  typhus ;  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  intestinal  disease  in  typhus. 
We  see  the  bronchial  disease  forming   in  this  singular  and  latent 
manner,  wi&out  excitement  or  su£bring  of  the  patient    We  see  the 
same  in  the  intestine ;  we  see  the  same  in  the  heart.    The  softening  of 
the  heart,  as  you  will  have  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  this  sea- 
son, is,  in  its  commencement  and  all  through,  a  silent  process.    The 
pnoesB  of  change  up  to  its  maximum  alteration,  and  the  process  of 
reftroeession  up  to  the  period  of  recovery,  considered  simply,  when  they 
an  not  interfered  with  by  accidental  initative  inflammation,  go  on  silent- 
Ij*    The  disease  may  proceed  to  its  maximum  without  symptoms,  and 
reirocede  without  symptoms.    Now,  under  these  circamstanoes,  I  have 
told  you,  that  when  you  apply  ihe  stethoscope,  you  find  singuburly 
eztennve  i&Ies.    These  tObb  may  be  sonorous,  muooos,  or  orefntating  • 
die  amount  of  each  of  these  ohaiaoteristHCS  varying  in  every  case,  and 
in  difl&rent  portions  of  the  lung,  in  the  same  individual    When  you 
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use  peronssion,  you  find  that  tbere  is  no  remaikable  dallness  any- 
where.  I  have  not  observed,  at  least  in  tbe  bronchial  af^tions  of  ty 
pbos  fever,  tbe  carious  result  of  percussion  which  we  see  in  other 
oases  of  bronchial  disease.  We  have  not  observed  any  increase  of 
sonoriety  of  the  chest.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  In  a  large  nam* 
ber  of  cases  of  acnte  inflammatory  bronchitis,  you  observe,  that,  so 
far  from  the  chest  being  dnll,  it  is  actoally  dearer  than  natural ;  and 
this  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  there  is  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  air  in  the  aiiMsells  of  the  lung, — ^that,  in  fact,  every  little  air- 
cell  of  the  lung  is  in  a  condition  of  extreme  distension ;  it  is  full  of 
air,  and  this  air  cannot  find  a  ready  egress  during  expiration,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and  hence  we  have  the 
increase  of  sonoriety.  I  have  not  observed  this  in  cases  of  typhus 
fever  where  there  was  no  consolidation  of  the  lung ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  we  have  not  specially  studied  this  point  in 
fever  cases.  When  the  patient  draws  a  deep  breath,  we  frequentiy  find 
that  the  r&les  go  on  increasing  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  inspLratoiy  act . 
and,  in  certain  cases,  the  following  curious  drcumstance  is  found,  and 
it  is  one  of  those  which  illustrate  what  I  have  termed  the  silent  action 
of  the  disease — that  on  applying  the  stethoscope  you  will  find  perhaps 
but  little  r&le,  or  a  loose  rattle  in  the  larger  tubes,  or  perhaps  in  some 
of  the  secondary  bronchial  tubes, — that  is  during  ordinaiy  breathing. 
If  you  contented  yourielf  with  such  an  examination,  you  might  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  very  littie  the  matter  with  the  patient's 
lung — ^slight  mucous  disease  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  or  in  the 
very  large  tubes.  But  you  may  be  altogether  wrong;  for,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  frequently  happens,  that  when  the  patient  draws  a 
deep  breath,  you  are  startied  with  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  rMee 
running  to  the  veiy  end  of  the  respiratory  act.  It  is  in  this  condition 
that  the  patient's  life  \b  seriously  endangered;  for  if  this  bronchial  dia. 
ease  does  not  retrocede,  but  continues  to  advance,  it  may  happen  thai 
the  patient  will  suddenly  fall  into  a  condition  of  asphyxia,  tracheal 
rattle  comes  on,  and  he  dies  a  mechanical  death— m  fact,  he  dies  sof* 
focated.  You  may  leave  your  patient  apparently  going  on  very  weU, 
and  be  summoned  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  find  him 
in  articylo  martii.  This  is  a  common  thing,  as  I  mentioned  to  you 
before,  in  patients  in  whom  the  bronchial  disease  has  beeii  overlooked 
or  neglected.-—  Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Pb.  R.  D.  Musset  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  Bockingham 
County,  Pelham  Township— k)q  the  28d  of  June,  1780.  His  father, 
Dr.  John  Mnssey,  a  respectable  country  physician,  was  unable  to 
make  much  provision  toward  giving  the  son  an  education,  though  he 
early  expressed  a  wish  to  do  so.  When  B.  D.  Mussey  was  eleven 
years  old,  his  father  removed  to  Amherst,  N.  H.,  where  the  son  had 
the  benefit  of  some  weeks  instruction  in  the  winter,  at  the  district 
school.  He  was  taught  by  his  father  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  was  sent  to  the  Aurean  Academy  at  Amherst.  At 
ibis  school  he  acquired  such  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  other 
Btadies  as  qualified  him  for  entering  Freshman  in  one  of  the  New- 
England  Colleges ;  but  seeing  no  readier  way  of  obtaining  the  requi- 
site means,  he  emyloyed  himself  on  the  farm  in  summers,  and  taught 
school  in  the  winters.  He  commenced  teaching  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  continued  thus  to  employ  his  winters  until  he  entered  in  1801, 
the  Junior  Class  in  Dartmouth  College ;  having  laid  by  a  little  from 
teaching,  and  being  encouraged  to  hope  for  some  aid  from  his  father. 
The  winter  vacations  in  College,  he  spent  in  school  teaching,  as  he 
bad  done  the  winters  before. 

At  College,  he  sustained  the  reputation  of  a  respectable  scholar, 
and  was  regarded  by  his  own  and  the  preceding  classes,  as  occupying 
a  standing  in  the  first  third  of  his  class,  which  was  larger  than  the 
then  average  classes,  numbering  forty-five.  He  was  graduated  in  Au- 
gost,  1803,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  as 
a  pupil  of  the  late,  and  very  eminent.  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  founder  of 
the  Medical  School  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  next  summer,  he  taught  an  academy  in  the  town  of  Peterbor 
ough,  N.  H.,  to  recruit  his  finances,  at  the  same  time  diligently  pur- 
suing his  medical  studies,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  Jaf- 
firey,  N.  H.  The  remamder  of  his  professional  studies  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Smith. 

After  a  public  examination  at  which  he  defended  a  Thesis  on  Dys- 
entery, he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  medicine,  in  August, 
1805. 

Early  in  September  of  that  year,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  South  Parish  of  Ipswich,  now  Essex — in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts.    Here  he  had  no  oompetitori  —his  predeces- 
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sor,  whc  had  monopolized  the  practice  of  the  Parish,  being  in  the  laat 
stage  of  pulmonaiy  consumption.  At  this  place  he  remained  three 
years,  —  then  collecting  his  dues,  had  so^cient  means  to  cany  him  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  nine  months.  He  put  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  attended  in  the  ensuing  spring,  his  Botanical  Lectures, 
after  a  full  course  of  Lectures  in  tha  Uniyendty  of  Pennsylyania.  In 
1809,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  B.  from  this  institution,  which  at 
that  period  enjoyed  a  high  and  wide  reputation,  attracting  students 
from  all  directions  and  great  distances. 

The  Professors  at  that  time  were  Brs.  Bush,  Wistar,  Physic,  Bor- 
sey,  Barton,  Woodhouse  —  Brs.  Chapman  and  James  supplied  the 
place  of  an  Obstetrical  Professor  in  Lectures,  which  all  the  graduat- 
ing  students  attended. 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  years  previous,  Br.  Bush  had  taught,  in 
the  physiological  part  of  his  course,  the  doctrine  of  the  non-absorption 
of  the  human  skin.  He  was  strengthened  in  his  belief  by  some  ex- 
periments made  by  two  youug  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
the  experimenter  breathed  through  a  tube,  fiistened  to  hiB  mouth  at 
one  end,  while  the  other  passed  through  the  wall  into  a  distinct  apart- 
ment, to  which  fresh  air  was  freely  admitted ;  his  body  being  rubbed 
at  the  same  time  with  various  odorous  substances  —  as  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, asparagus,  &;c.  It  was  alleged  that  none  of  these  odors  were 
detected  in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  doctrine  of  non-ab- 
sorption was  regarded  by  part  of  the  profession  as  fully  established. 

Br.  Mussey  pursued  a  diflbrent  course.  He  immersed  himself  for 
three  hours  in  a  madder  bath,  in  which  three  pounds  of  madder  were 
diffused  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  body  and  limbs.  Buring  the 
two  following  days,  the  urine  exhibited  a  bright  red  color,  on  dropping 
into  a  specimen  of  it  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali. 

This  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the  same  results ;  —  and  they 
were  made  the  basis  for  a  Thesis  at  his  graduation.  These  results,  89 
undeniable,  were  peculiarly  gratifying  to  some  members  of  the  Facul- 
ty, and  of  the  profession  generally,  who  had  never  been  fully  satisfied 
of  the  correctness  of  Br.  Rush's  views.  After  his  graduation,  Dr* 
Mussey  pursued  a  series  of  experiments  with  colored  substances,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  others  would  enter  the  droulation, 
through  the  skin.  The  coloring  matter  rf  rhubarb  was  as  easily  de- 
tected, after  a  batii  of  its  infnnon,  as  thai  of  madder— an  appHcatioa 
of  the  alkali,  as  before,  producmg  a  reddish-brown  color. 
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TkMe  experimenta  irere  repeated,  (alltbeie  eoold  be  no  rnktake  aa 

lo  die  fiwt6»    Several  otber  oolored  sabataDoea  were  tried ;  as  indigo, 

amatto,  redwood  and  logwood ;  bat  if  eiUier  of  ibese  paased  mto  tbe 

drenlation,  iheir  coloring  matter  nrast  bave  been  changed,  inaamooh 

aa  neidier  of  tbem  cdold  be  detected  in  the  nrise. 

I  One  experiment  was  made  with  cochineal.    A  pound  —  or  a  pound 

and  a  half —-of  thai  article  waa  ground  fine,  and  mixed  with  aoffioient 

wann  water  for  a  bath.    After  an  immenion  of  three  boors,  the  liqnid 

muriate  of  tin,  a  well  known  mordant  for  the  color  of  cochineal,  waa 

employed  as  a  test  in  the  nrine,— bat  no  odloiing  matter  was  detected. 

Another  experiment  waa  made  by  Dr.  H.,  which  might  have  been 

regarded  aa  notwithoat  riak.    He  immersed  hhnself  for  three  hoara 

in  a  strong  infdsion  of  nat  galls,  and  then  went  into  a  strong  eolation 

of  solphnte  of  iron,  Ijing  in  that  three  hoars  more.  No  ink  was  found 

in  the  urine.    He  opened  a  vein  in  his  hand  to  asoertam  if  the  senun 

of  the  blood  exhibited  anything  pecaliar.    After  obtaining  aboat  an 

I  oonoe  and  a  half  of  blood,  it  ceased  to  flow,  and  exhaoated  by  his  long 

I  imflsersioii.  Dr.  M.  sank  faint  upon  the  flow.  The  serom  of  this  blood 

had  a  tinge  alightly  diflbrent  from  that  of  common  blood,  and  waa 

slightly  ooagalated  —  resembling  yery  mach  the  serom  of  common 

Uood,  in  which  a  qoantity  of  powdered  nntgalls  had  been  stirred  up 

sad  allowed  to  settle ;  leaving  the  inference,  that  some  portion  of  the 

I  mlgalLi  had  probably  passed  into  the  ciroolatioa. 

^  The  doctor  waa  not  disposed  to  repeat  the  experiment  •—  but  waa  a 

wedc  or  two  in  regaining  his  accustomed  strength  and  activity. 

NiHie  of  these  experiments  have  ever  been  poblished,  except  thoee 
made  with  madder  and  rhabarb ;  although  the  minutes  of  them  still 
exist,  in  Dr.  Hussey's  possessbn.    As  a  matter  of  oouzae,  they  exci- 
ted at  the  time,  not  a  little  discussion  among  the  profession  atPhiadet 
phia;  and  it  is  said  that  some  gentlemen,  —  one  of  whom  at  least,  be* 
five  refiuied  to, -—bad  made  experiments  with  odorous  bodies,  pro- 
oaeded  to  repeat  Dr.  Mussey's  experiments  with  certain  precautions, 
wbaA  they  alleged,  he  ought  to  have  taken,  via ;  -<-they  plastered  up 
very  carefiilly  the  outlets  of  the  body,  and  then  went  into  the  madder 
and  rhabarb  baths. .  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  they  readily  de- 
tected the  foreign  coloring  matter  in  the  urine.  They  varied  their  exper- 
iosents  somewhat,  and  at  length  made  the  announcement,  that  they  had 
fimnd  onty  a  few  patches  upon  Ae  body,  which  were  capable  ol  im» 
pasting  these  subirtanoes  to  the  circulation  by  absorption  or  imbibition. 
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These  patohes  were  inmde  of  the  leg,  and  Aigh»  and  ann.    Theteaeb-  m 

ings  of  Dr.  Eosb,  after  thia,  were  somewhat  modified|;  he  admitted  sp 

diat  madder  and  rhubarb  had  a  very  **  penetrating  qoalitj/'  and  wem  ui 

eapaUe  of  finding  their  way  into  the  cironlation,  through  certain  points  m 

only.    In  this  he  was  followed  substantially,  by  Dr.  Ohapman,  the  late  ■ 

IVofeaBor  of  Theory  and  Praotioe  in  the  same  institution.  ii 

All  this  was,  soon  after,  eflfectnally  refuted  by  experiments  made,  at  i 

the  request  of  Dr.  Mussey,  —  by  his  friend  the  late  Dr.  Sewall,  of  ■ 

Washington  City-— then  resident  in  Massachusetts.    He  immersed  n 

his  hand  and  wrist,  and  afterward  his  foot  and  ankle  -—for  periods  of  i 

eight  and  ten  hours,  —  in  a  madder  bath — repeating  the  experiments,  ir 

and  finding  upon  each  examination,  plenty  of  madder  in  the  urine.  jf 

Dr.  Mussey,  on  returning  from  Philedelphta,  settled  in  Salem,  Ma9-  i 

sachusetts,  a  town  of  twelre  thousand  inhabitants,  a  dosen  miles  from  ^ 

Boston.    In  this  place,  he  soon  fbrmed  a  professional  partnership,  with  ^ 

that  excellent  and  leanied  man,  Dr.  Daniel  Oliver,  afterward  Profea-  ^^ 

sor  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Institution  of  New  Hampshire.    Dur>  ^ 

ing  their  pn^dssional  connection  they  gave,  in  two  successiTe  years,  m 

two  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  Ohemistiy — at  that  time  a  noTsl  ^ 

mterprise  m  that  town.  I 

Dr.  M.  remained  in  Salem  between  five  and  six  years,  most  of  the  .^ 

time  largely  occupied  in  profiBSsional  practice.    During  ihe  last  thne  ^, 

years  of  that  period,  his  obstetrical  practice  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  physician  in  the  town  •—  amounting  in  average  to  a  fraction  over 
three  cases  a  week,  fbr  the  whole  timo.  While  in  Salem,  he  also  per* 
formed  a  considerable  number  of  surgical  operatioos  •—  especially  upon 
the  eye. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  be  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  professor* 
ship  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  Medical  School  of  Dait» 
mouth  Oollege. 

In  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  Medical  Institution,  connected 
with  the  attempt  of  the  Legislature  to  wrest  the  charter  from  the  trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  College,  Dr,  M*  was  requested  to  give  the  Lectores 
on  Chemisti^  foir  one  sesrion ;  which  he  did,  to  very  general  acceptance 
-^  seldom,  or  never,  fiuling  in  any  experiment  which  was  at  that  pe- 
riod, considered  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  chemical  principles. 
After  the  decision  of  the  Dartmouth  College  question,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  1819,  so  ably  and  triumphantly  argued 
by  the  great  Alumnus  c^  the  College,  Daniel  Webster  --  Dr.  Mussey 
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was  appointed  to  tlie  Ptoketoaltip  of  Anatoany  and  Bovgeiy.  Aidui 
liiiie  be  judged  it  neoeesaiy  to  eoniiiienee  the  atadj  of  Anatoaiy,  aa  k 
weie,  de  novo  ;  and  ha^ilig  then  a  aOmeiAat  large  pio&aBional  pnu)- 
tiee,  he  was  compeUed  to  hard  wock  by  day,  and  frequent  onoroaob- 
fluent  npon  the  night,  in  order  to  give  hia  tiro  daily  laetnceB  donngthe 
term,  and  to  meet  the  eaUa  of  his  patients. 

Until  tho  dose  of  the  aeasion  in  1888,  he  eontinved  to  instmot  in 
theie  branches*— and  in  addition,  gare  leotnres  finr  a  time  on  Matexfa 
Medica,  and  also  on  Obstetries,  to  meet  occasional  exigeneies  of  the 
College.  lathe  sommer  of  1817,  he  gave  a  comae  of  Lectuea  on 
Ghemifitry  at  Middfeboxy  CMlege  in  Vermont. 

Eaiiy  in  December,  1829,  Dr.  Hnssey  left  Hanover  for  Pads,  where 
he  remained  several  months,  attended  the  Hoqittal  Oliniqnes.  Doling 
this  absence,  he  paased  several  weda  in  London,  ylated  many  of  the 
provincial  Hospitali,  and  Mosenms  of  Anatomy,  asweU  asthoseof  the 
aMiropoliB;  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  distungnishcd  pc^ 
fesBioaal  gentlemen. 

From  this  absence  of  ten  months  he  retomed  in  season  to  complete 
his  College  duties,  by.  giving  double  and  treble  leetoies  in  tiie  session 
of  1880. 

At  this  tune,  the  Hedioal  Bohod  of  Maine*  having  lost  by  death  its 
Prrfesaor  of  Anatomy  and  Sargny,  invited  Dr.  Mossey  to  give  the 
LietaraB  in  these  bnmcbes;  whieh  he  did,  for  four  snceessive  wintexe 
—the  aesBon  in  Maine  commencing  after  that  in  New  Ebunpefaire  had 

For  two  soocesiive  seasons,  in  183&  and  1887,  after  the  dMeofthe 
New  Hampshire  session.  Dr.  M.  went  to  Fairfield,  Heiixmer  Oa,  K. 
T.,  to  g^e  Ihe  lectnes  on  Snrgeiy,  in  the  OoUege  of  Phyaioiaas  and 
Snzgeonsloeatad  there,  an  Institotion  then  Teiy  flonridiing,  but  scmie 
years  afterward  given  x^. 

In  liie  foil  of  1888,  Dr.  M«  worn  wilh  the  laborions  conntiy  prac* 
tioe  in  a  cold  cKmate,  and  looking  to  his  flitare,  as  probably  of  longer 
nsef\alnesB  in  a  dty,  aee^>ted  an  invitation  to  the  Pirofessorsbip  of  Soi^ 
gery,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  and  removed 
thither  with  his  family.  In  that  Institotion,  for  fourteen  sucoessivs 
yean,  he  gave  the  Lectures  on  Surgery,  besides  having  charge  of  the 
Smrgbsal  Depaartment  of  the  Commerdtal  Hospital  of  Cincinnati,  and 
wmtainiiig  a  ftifl  ptactiee. 

At  the  dose  of  his  fourteenth  course  tiiere,  Dr.  M.  r^gned  his 
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cbair  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  eoone  of  the 
ing  Bummer,  1852»  oonmnted  to  take  the  Professonhip  of  Sorgeiy  in 
the  Miami  Medical  College  in  Cindnnati ;  in  which  he  has  alxeady 
giTen  two  full  ooones  of  leotores,  and  has  had  charge,  through  the 
aessionB  of  the  Snrgieal  Department  of  St  John's  Ho^lal*  (1854*) 

At,  and  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Moasey's  vidt  to  Bnrope  in  1880, 
the  doctrine  of  the  non^nnion  of  intra^capsahur  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh  bone,  was  taught  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  admitted  by 
many  disUngnished  members  of  the  profession  in  Ghreat  Britain.  Dr. 
M.  canied  with  him  a  specimen,  which,  in  Ae  opinion  of  serend  sur- 
geons both  in  Paris  and  London,  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  fitft 
of  such  bony  union.  When  this  was  shown  to  Sir  Astley,  he  at  first 
remarked,  '*  This  was  never  broken."  After  a  more  ear^inl  inspec- 
tion of  it,  espedally  its  interior,  which  had  been  sawed  into  two  verti- 
cal portions  to  render  it  accessible  to  the  eye,  he  remarked,  *'Thia 
does  look  alitHe  more  like  it,  to  be  sure,  but  I  do  not  think  ihe  frao- 
ture  was  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament''  Few  surgeons  who 
saw  the  specimen,  had  the  assurance  to  deny  that  it  was  aoase  of  bona 
Jide  fractore.  That  distinguished  surgeon,  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of 
Edinburgh,  author  of  a  treatise  on  inflanmiation,  valuable  in  its  time, 
did  however,  upon  taking  the  specimen  in  his  hand,  dedaze  **  upon  his 
troth  and  honor,*'  that  it  had  never  been  brdcen.  This  opnion,  pven 
witih  an  ex-cathedra  emphasis,  —  foredoeed  all  further  conversaiioa. 
Since  that  time.  Dr.  Musiey  has  procured  several  spedmens  which 
prove  indubitably  a  bony  re-union  of  this  intrarcapsular  fracture. 

Before  his  vidt  to  Europe,  Dr.  M.  had  operated  upon  a  young  man, 
fbr  a  large,  bleeding,  and  ulcerated  Nsovns,  upon  the  vc«tez  of  the 
head  —  by  tying  in  succession,  both  caroted  arteries,  at  twdve  days' 
interval,  —  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  removing  Um  tnm<Hr.  An  a^ 
count  of  this  case,  contained  in  the  **  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med.  and 
Phys.  Sdencest"  for  February,  1830,  had  been  redvedin  London  a 
short  time  before  Dr.  M's  arrival  there.  As  this  was  the  first  publidi- 
ed  case  ot  tying  both  carotids,  it  necessarily  excited  some  interest  in 
the  profesdon,  and  enlarged  Dr.  M's  ftoilities  of  intercourse  widi  its 
sdentifio  members  in  that  metropolis. 

'  As  a  phyddan  and  operative  surgeon,  Dr.  M.has  sustained  a  prom* 
inent.rank  in  the  profesdon  of  our  country.  While  in  New  Hamp- 
shire he  had  a  widely  extended  field  for  the  exerdse  of  his  professioii- 
al abilities;  and  although  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  that  dose  a 
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oiation  wA  medical  men,  wbioh  large  oities'giye,  the  pnvalaon  resuli-' 
ed  in  a  moie  thorongh  development  of  his  own  powers,  and  a  more 
solffeKani  profeenonal  judgment. 

It  was  in  this  period,  that  he  saeoessfiilly  treated,  by  operation  ft 
ease  of  nni-looalar  ovarian  disease. 

Another  rather  rare  operation,  was  one  npon  hypertrophied  tongue 
—in  a  hoy  of  thirteen.  The  disease  eommenoed  at  the  age  of  nine 
nonths,  and  at  the  time  of  operation,  the  tongne  measoxed  eight  inches 
in  eircomferenoe  where  it  issued  from  the  month,  and  five  inches  in- 
length,  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  operation 
was  suocessful.    Beported  in  the  Phikdelphta  JonmaL 

Another  extraordinary  case  was  one  of  osteo'^arooma,  whidi  com- 
menoed  in  the  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and  for  which  an  operation  was 
peifoarmedy  oonosting  of  the  removal  of  the  entire  meta^mrpal  bone  of 
the  thunb,  and  thzee-fiolurths  of  that  of  the  fore  finger.  Thhrteen  years 
afterward,  the  disease  had  invaded  the  iadius,  and  the  os  humeri ;  es- 
peeially  its  upper  half,  which  had  become  very  large,  and  exceedingly 
painfiil.  At  that  time,  the  arm  was  amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint. 
Six  years  after  this,  the  patient  came  a  third  time  to  Dr.  H.,  with  the 
same  disease,  in  the  form  of  a  large  tumor,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  his  shoulder  Made  and  collar  bone.  He  was  tiien  put  on  fiirina- 
eeons  diet  for  a  month  ^^  drinking  only  m3k  or  water —  preparatory  to 
a  flnrd  operation.  This  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  entire  shoulder 
blade  and  collar  bone,  and  resulted  successfully ;  the  first  operation  of 
the  kind,  it  is  believed,  ever  performed.  This  was  in  October,  1837. 
The  patient  is  still  limg,  and  welL     (1864.) 

In  OMo,  Dr.  M.  had,  in  the  summer  of  1845,  a  case  somewhat  like 
the  preceding.  Mr.  Stark,  from  Lower  Sandusky,  had  a  very  large 
osteo-sarooma  of  the  arm,  shoulder  blade,  and  outer  portion  of  the  col- 
lar bone.  Dr.  Mussey  removed  the  arm,  the  entire  shoulder  blade, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  collar  bone.  In  a  letter  received  from  this 
patient  in  the  spring  of  1864,  he  rep<»rts  himself  tpeU,  having  had  no 
symptom  of  a  return  of  the  disease,  since  the  operation. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  Dr.  Mussey,  for  06teo«aicoma  of  the  lower 
jaw,  disarticulated  that  bone,  removing  more  than  half  of  it,  and  ae-. 
eomplishing  this  without  dividing  the  duct  or  steno,  or  the  focial  nerve. 
The  object  was  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  mouth  for  the  patient,, 
(a  beantifnl  young  lady,)  and  it  was  ftilly  realised. 

Dr.  M.  was  not  at  the  time  aware  that  the  lower  jaw  had  ew  before 
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been  disarGoahted,  and  a  large  portion  of  ft  removed,  nftboat  impli* 
oating  ifae  facial  nerve. 

Dr.  M.  has  kept  no  record  of  the  nomber  of  his  operations,  except 
ihose  of  three  classes,  via  : 

Lithotomy,  49 ;  4  deaths.    Lithoirity,  1 ;  snooessfoL 
-Strangulated  Hernia,  40;  8  deaths. 

Yariooele,  45 ;  by  sab-entaneous  ligation  of  the  spermatic  vein, 
nitii  never  a  bad  symptom  IbHowing.  In  all  ihe  cases  Ibllowed  out, 
-«-*and  it  is  believed  in  tbe  whole  nomber,  -~  a  perfect  core. 

Dr.  H.  recollects  four  cases  of  snccessfnl  operation  for  peiinooal 
fistula;  and  two  for  strictote  of  the  nrethra,  of  long  standing,  and  so 
complete  as  not  to  admit  the  passage  of  etther  catheter  or  bong^,  into 
the  bladder.  In  both  esses  the  reoUFrerioal  tapjring  of  the  bladder 
was  practised,  as  a  necessary  measore,  to  prevent  speedy  death  from 
entire  obstmction  of  the  nrine*  After  the  subsidence  of  the  iR]tation» 
tiie  point  of  a  staff  pushed  as  fiir  as  it  would  go  into  the  urethra,  was 
cut  down  upon  through  the  perineum,  and  as  no  instmmenit,  not  even 
the  smallest  probe  could  be  passed  into  the  stricture,  an  artificial  ca- 
nal was  made,  by  pasung,  without  a  guide,  a  stnught,  narrow,  sharp 
pointed  bistoury  into  the  bladder,  and  was  kept  open  by  an  elastic  gum 
catheter.  In  both  cases,  the  wound  in  the  perineum  was  ultimately 
healed,  and  the  artificial  urethra  kept  open  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
bou^e,  for  the  first  year,  and  very  rarely  afterwards,  answered  a  good 
purpose.  One  of  the  patients,  who  went  to  a  distant  part  of  the  conn- 
tiy,  was  heard  from  five  years  after  the  operation,  and  was  reported  to 
be  well.  The  other,  now  about  thirty-eight  years  old,  still  lives  in 
Cincinnati.  He  stated  to  Dr.  Mussey,  in  May  1854,  thirteen  years 
after  the  operation,  that  he  sometimes  fblt  a  slight  dSfioulty  in  passing 
hb  water,  but  that  for  some  years,  he  had  not  except  in  a  6w  instan* 
oes,  been  mduced  to  pass  a  bougie. 

In  a  third  case  of  imperviout  stricture,  in  which  thmre  was  enough 
dribbling  of  urine  to  prevent  the  necesmtj  of  puncturing  the  bladder, 
an  operation  similsr  to  the  foregoing,  was  practiced  within  the  last 
eight  months,  with  less  satis&ctoiy  results.  The  patient-* between 
fiffy  and  sixty  years  of  age-— >after  a  long  cobfinement,  with  severe 
ff^mptoms,  recovered,  and  went  home  able  to  urinate  with  a  small 
8tream,.aooompaniedateach  urination  with  the  discharge  of  a  few 
drops  through  a  small  aperture  still  remaining  in  the  perineum. 

In  several  instances  he  has  removed  the  upper,  and  paxts  of  the  low. 
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tr  jawy  for  the  idiietseB  not  nnfreqiiently  inTadiiig  thoM  bones— and 
viibin  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yean  he  has  had  nimieroas  eaaes  ia 
plaatio  surgery.  Id  three  etaes,  he  had  fair  aaooess,  in  making  an 
artifidal  nose,  and  in  one  oaae,  fiuled.  In  repairing  dbeeka  and 
fips,  lost  by  alonghing  in  ohildhood,  he  has  had  several  eases,  with  very 
aatisfiietory  lesolts. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  Dr.  Mossey  Itgated,  at  fonr  weeks  inter> 
val,  both  carotids  sacoessfnlly,  for  anearismal  enlargement  of  the  arte* 
ries  abont  the  ear.  Within  the  same  period,  Dr.  M.  obtained  a  per- 
foel  enre  by  operation,  of  a  reeto-vaginal  fistola.  Both  cases  are  4e< 
tailed  in  the  Anu  Jonr.  Med.  Seienoe,  at  Philadelphia,  1868. 
.  Dr.  Mossey's  private  eharaeter  and  history  remain  for  a  diftrent 
leeord.  That  his  life  has  been  fnll  of  snocessfol  labor,  possible  only 
to  a  firm  and  energetie  perseverance,  this  professional  ontUne  will  indi* 
eate,  —  that  it  has  been  for  many  years,  controlled  by  the  principles  of 
a&  earnest  and  eonsctentions  Ohristianity,  is  its  better  testimony.  His 
attention  was  ronsed  in  early  life  to  the  necessity  of  a  Temperance  re- 
fonnation,  and  his  agency  in  that  movement  has  been  not  <mly  promi- 
nent from  the  first,  bat  consistently  progressive  with  the  growth  of  pob* 
lie  sentiment  —  unless  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  times,  in  advance 
of  it.  For  mere  than  twenty  years,  he  has  been  a  water  drinker,  and 
for  almost  the  same  period,  a  practical  vegetarian,  in  accordance  with 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  principles  of  Hygiene.— iV^  J^tMeg 
(Md.)  Reparier. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BUCHU. 

Bt  HmniT  N.  RinxiffHOUsa. 

(Extracted  from  <m  Inaugural  Thesis,) 

The  author,  after  describing  the  botanical  characters  of  the  plant, 
refers  to  the  analysis  of  Brandes  and  Cadet.  The  former  found  pak 
ydlow  volatile  oil,  0.S8;  resin^  2.84;  Utter  extractive  (diosmin) 
3.78 ;  chlorophyle,  4.77 ;  gum,  12.71 ;  Uffnin,  45 ;  brown  substance, 
txtf  acted  by  potash,  1.56;  nitrogenous  matter  extracted  by  potash, 
2.42  ;  albumen,  0.58 ;  maHc  add,  1.56 ;  various  saits^  bassorin  wa- 
ter, 4rc.,  20.54 ;  acetic  aeid  and  loss,  8.86. 
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Biandai  attribotos  the  aetmty  of  badm  to  the  jokSiB  oil  ofaiafly, 
aad  to  tbe  diosmin  or  bitter  extraotiTe. 

Oadet's  analysis  gave  volatUe  M,  0.666 ;  gum,  21.17  ;  exftraoti^, 
5«17 ;  oUoropbjle,  1.10 ;  remo,  2.151 ;  lignin,  &o.»  69.744. 

The  author  obtuned  a  highly  yolatile  dl  by  difltilling  the  leaves 
irith  water.  It  had  a  mint-like  odor,  reddish-brown  eokr,  and  aro* 
matio,  wann»  pungent  taste,  with  a  sweetish  rather  pleasant  after  taste. 
It  is  yielded  in  ^he  proportion  of  seven-eighth  of  one  per  oent.  This 
volatile  oil  is  lighter  than  water.  In  disUlling  bnoho,  the  oil  oones 
over  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  and  hence  the  prooeos  should  not 
be  oontinned  too  long.  He  also  *'  obtained  an  extractive  matter  by 
piecqntating  the  alcoholic  and  watery  sdntion  by  infusion  of  galls. 
It  is  dark  green,  slightly  Utter,  nearly  odorless,  insoluble  in  cold  w»- 
ter,  but  sduble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  a  weak  solntioa  of  carbonate  of. 
potassa." 

The  author  then  alludes  to  the  medical  properties  of  the  drug  and 
ihe  several  phaimaceutical  preparations  which  have  been  suggested^ 
and  makes  the  following  critical  remarks  on  the  published  formula  for 
the  fluid  extract  of  buohu,  vis: 

A  preparation  called  *'  The  Fluid  Extract  of  Buchu  "  was  sugges- 
ted by  Prof.  William  Proctor,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  who  published  a  for- 
mula for  it  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  voL  xiv.,  page  86> 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Take  of  Buchu  leaves,  viij.  ounces  (Troy.) 

Alcohol,  xvL  fluid  ounces. 

Water,  q.  s. 

Beduce  the  leaves  to  coarse  powder,  moisten  them  in  a  covered  vessel 
with  12  fluid  ounces  of  the  alcohol,  macerate  them  for  six  hours,  and 
introduce  the  mass  into  a  suitable  displacer.  When  the  dear  fluid  has 
ceased  to  drip,  add  the  remaining  alcohol  mixed  with  four  fluid  ounces 
of  water  gradually,  until  the  displaced  alcoholic  liquid  amounts  to 
twelve  fluid  ounces,  which  is  set  aside  until  reduced  to  six  flud  ounces 
by  spontaneous  evaporati(m.  The  residue  in  the  displacer  is  then 
treated  with  a  pint  of  cold  water  by  maceration  for  twelve  hours,  and 
subjected  to  pressure  until  a  pint  of  fluid  is  obtained.  (Displacement 
may  be  resorted  to,  but  the  mucilage  renders  it  ineligible.)  This  is 
evaporated  to  ten  fluid  ounces  mixed  with  six  fluid  ounces  of  evapora- 
ted tincture,  and  after  occasional  agitation  for  several  days  may  be 
filtered  or  strained  to  remove  the  undissolved  resinoua  and  gummy 
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IhQS  preptred  k  had  a  dark  brown  odcnr,  aBtRmgandradiir 
pnngoDt  taaie  of  booha,  and  is  admiidateied  in  die  doaoa  of  ooe  or 
two  teaqpoonfiib^  which  reproeenl  one-half  or  one  diam  of  the  leat«8« 
Another  extract  was  preparod  by  him  by  evaporating  the  tinotnie  to 
font  finii  onnceB^  the  infuaion  to  eight  flnid  ounces,  and  then  dissolT- 
Uig  in  the  nuztore  «ght ounces  of  powdered  soger  by  aptatiott."* 

Another  preparation,  called  *'  The  Oomponnd  Ilnid  Extract  of  Bo* 
dm ''  has  been  prepared,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  the  odor  or 
taste  of  the  leaves  very  strongly  marked.  In  view  of  the  imsreasing 
popnlantj  and  demand  for  flnid  extracts,  both  among  die  medical  pro* 
feision  and  the  pnhlio  at  large,  on  aoooont  of  the  more  or  less  entire 
afaeenoe  of  alcohd,  the  rnnallncHS  of  the  dose,  and  the  more  certain 
aibotB  of  themedioine ;  the  volatile  prin^ples  being  rarely  snbmilted 
to  the  action  of  heat»  and  preparations  of  this  class  being  thns  more 
perfect  repiesentationB  at  the  drugs  empbyed  than  almost  any  other; 
I  have  been  induced  to  prepare  a  flnid  extract  of  buchu  that  should 
poBsesB  all  the  above  advantages,  for  buchu  is  known  to  possesss  val* 
uable  remedial  properties  which  have  been ,  as  fur  as  I  cay  learn,  very 
mudi  laid  aside  without  great  canse^  and  other  medidnes  substituted 
which  are  less  certain.  The  following  is  the  formula  which  I  have 
found  most  soccessful  in  producing  a  perfect  preparation  : 
Take  of  Buchu  in  coarse  powder,        viij.  ounces, 

Ether,  vi.  fluid  ounces, 

Oarbonate  of  potassa,  half  an  ounce, 

Alcohol, 

Water»  of  each  a  snfficent  quantity* 

Add  a  dram  of  the  carbonate  of  potaasa  to  the  powdered  leaves,  then 
the  ether  mixed  with  one  pint  of  the  alcohol ;  having  incorporated 
them  thoroughly,  aUow  them  to  macerate  twenty  four  hours,  then  trans- 
fer the  whole  to  aporcolator,  and  pour  on  dilated  alcohol  until  a  pini 
of  ethereal  liquor  is  obtained,  put  this  into  a  suitable  vessel  and  allow 
it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  until  reduced  to  four  fluid  ounces.  Upon 
the  mass  m  the  pMcolator  pour  on  water  mixed  witii  one  fourth  its  bulk  of 
alcohol,  and  holding  the  remainder  of  tiie  carbonate  of  potassa  in  solu* 
tion  until  the  percolated  liquor  amounts  to  a  pint ;  remove  the  dregs  and 

^[Tlie  pxooeM  idiich  we  have  followed  for  ieveral  yean  past  is  a  modiflca* 
tiou  of  the  origiaal,  which  coosistB  in  subatitatiiig  diluted  alcohol  for  water  in 
l3ie  latter  part  of  the  process  as  in  the  officinal  fonrnda  for  the  flnid  extract  of 
valerian.  The  resulting  flnid  extract  is  rather  more  alcoholic  than  the  original, 
bat  retains  more  of  the  oleoresinons  principles.— EniTOB.] 
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ezpren  them  until  another  pint  is  obtained,  wadung  them  irith  water,  -^ 

if  neoesttrj,  to  make  np  the  raeasiure ;  mix  tins  witb  the  pint  laat  ob-  *' 

tained»  and  OTaporate  on  a  water  bath  to  fonr fluid  onneea;  addthiato  <' 

the  four  onnoea  left  after  the  spontaneous  evaporation.    The  resulting  i> 

fluid  extract  should  measure  eight  fluid  ounces;  if  less  than  that,  the  m 

deficincy  can  be  made  up  bj  the  addition  of  dilnted  alooboL    Fluid  a 

extract  of  buohu  as  thus  prepared  is  of  a  dark  green  oolor,  and  has  m 

the  odor  and  teste  of  the  leaves  in  a  concentrated  form.    I  have  triad  21 

several  ways  of  making  this  extract,  but  have  found  none  so  satiabo^  n 

toxy  as  the  above.    The  first  was  with  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  ;8 

and  four  of  elher,  to  eight  ounces  of  leaves,  mixmg  the  aloohol  and  ■ 

ether  with  the  buchu  without  previous  maceration,  then  displacing  a  pint  ^ 

by  the  addition  of  diluted  alcohol    Set  this  aside  to  evaporate  spoil-  « 

taneously  until  reduced  to  four  fluid  ounces.    Upon  the  mass  in  Ae  ,^1 

peroolatw  I  poured  diluted  alcohol  until  ten  fluid  eunoes  had  passed,  ^ 

and  evaporated  this  in  a  water^bath  to  four  ounces,  then  mixed  them  ; 
this  was  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  tasted  quite  strongly  of  the  leaves  ; 
but  in  evaporating  spontaneously,  a  resinous  matter  was  depoeifced  oa 
the  sides  of  the  evaporating  vessel  and  would  not  mix  smoothly  with 
the  extract. 

I  next  made  an  extract  according  to  the  above  formula,  to  which  I 
added  an  ounce  of  sugar  to  an  ounce  of  extract;  this  did  not  possess 
any  advantages  over  the  other.  Another  was  then  prepared  in  the 
same  pn^ortions  as  before,  and  ooniducted  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  but  to  the  mass  in  the  percolator  I  added  w&> 
tejr,  holding  carbonate  of  potassa  in  solution ;  this  was  allowed  to  pei^ 
oolate  twenty-four  hours,  then  expressed,  and  evaporated  to  the  same 
quantity  as  the  first,  and  mixed. 

•  The  object  of  adding  carbonate  of  potassa  is  to  dissolve  out  two  sub* 
stances  noticed  by  Brandos,  and  called  by  him  brown  substance  ex- 
tracted by  potash,  and  nitrogenous  substance  extracted  by  potash. 
Bther  and  alcohol  I  supposed  would  dissolve  the  volatile  oil  and 
resin,  and  the  presence  of  the  alkali  in  the  watery  infusion  pre- 
vents its  subsequent  precipitation.  Water,  according  to  the  same 
chemist,  dissolves  the  bitter  extractive,  or  what  he  terms  diosmin, 
which  he  says  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  but  soluble  in  water. 
I  found  an  advantage  in  adding  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
with  the  leaves  while  macerating,  for  I  think  it  prevents  the  deposition 
of  any  rennous  matter  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  during  the  evapora* 
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tkm,  wbieh  otherwise  takes  place,  prodoobg  eome  loss.  The  addition 
of  aloehol  to  the  water  in  the  proportfon  of  one-ftmrtb  ita  bnlk,  was 
done  from  the  ftek  that  many  vegetable  subetanoes  are  more  easfly  pM^ 
flolaled  when  the  acting  menstninm  contains  a  little  aleohol,  and  the 
above  proportions  have  been  found  to  answer  very  well  in  praetiee. 
Some  addtifcion  of  tins  kind  was  rendered  necessary  on  acoonnt  of  the 
moflflsginoini  nature  of  the  plant  in  qnestiont  which,  otherwise,  is  in- 
t^gihle  for  the  process  of  displacement,  as  it  takes  place  very  slowly, 
reqniring  mneh  time  to  peiftct  ii  Daring  the  evaporation  of  the  al- 
coholie  and  watery  extract  a  semi-flnid  matter  separates  on  the  top,  it 
has  ihb  eonsistence  of  coagnlated  albumen,  is  of  a  daik  green  color 
and  scarcely  any  odor,  it  does  not  rediasolve  in  the  liquid  from  which 
it  sepsEates.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  odd  and  boiling  water,  is  less 
sofaiMe  in  odd  and  boiling  alcohol,  and  entirely  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  wateiy  solution  of  this  was  of  a  yellowish  brown  color;  solpbn- 
xie  add  ehanges  it  to  a  reddish  brown,  solution  of  sab-acetate  of  lead 
threw  down  a  oopioos  greenish  white  predpitate,  tannin  prodaoed  no 
change ;  when  diy  it  is  brittle,  and  swells  up  when  macen^ed  in  cold 
witsr  for  a  length  of  time,  and  finally  dissdves. 

The  dose  of  this  fluid  extract  is  from  one*half  to  one  fluid  dram,  to 
he  repeated  as  droumstances  reqmre,  for  one  fluid  ounce  of  extract 
npreeeats  ui  ounce  of  the  leaves.  In  a  case  that  came  under  my  no- 
tioe  of  na  aflbctton  of  the  kidneys,  it  was  used  in  teaapoonfid  doses 
^hree  or  four  times  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  one  day  the  patient  expe- 
rieneed  considerable  relief  and  has  continued  to  use  it  ever  dnce  on  a 
ntam  of  the  eomplamt.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  another  case 
of  Dr.  O.  H.  Taylor's  of  Oamden,  N.  J.,  to  whom  I  presented  some 
of  the  toid  extract  for  triaL  He  says  in  hb  letter  to  me,  dated  Nov. 
4th,  1858 :  *'  In  the  month  of  July  last,  I  was  requested  to  visit 
Capt  D»»*  B»«*»,  aged  84  yeaia.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  he  waa 
suflbring  firom  a  painful  and  irritable  state  of  the  bladder,  with  fre- 
quent dispoaition  to  micturition,  and  oceadonally  an  inability  to  pass 
water  for  sevend  hours }  tUa  alternate  state  had  existed  with  him,  more 
or  less,  for  two  or  three  years.  From  the  history  of  his  case,  I  have 
been  led  to  the  impression  that  irritable  condition  of  the  bladder  was 
induced  sympathetically  by  functional  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and 
partly  connected  with  a  morUd  condition  of  the  prostate  gland  and 
soxroanding  parts.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  pathological  condi* 
tion  of  the  parts  threughout  in  the  case,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  on 
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die  present  oooadon  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  my  hmng  resoited  to 
the  usual  diuietics  and  other  remedial  agents  without  the  sueoess  I  do* 
sired,  I  was,  through  your  suggestion,  induced  to  make  trial  of  tibe 
fluid  extract  of  buohu.    I  directed  a  fluid  dram  to  be  giyen  three  or  ] 

fottr  times  daily.  This  course  was  continued  until  my  patient  had  tak* 
en  five  or  six  fluid  ounces.  The  relief  was  gradual  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  patient  was  finaUy  relieved.  Gapt.  B*****  assures  me  that 
he  considers  himself  efiectually  relieved,  insomuch  as  he  has  up  to  the 
present  time  had  no  return  of  his  distressing  symptoms."    Before  ' 

closing  this  thesis  I  would  briefly  state  the  advantages  which  I  con.  ^ 

ceive  the  fluid  extract  above  proposed  possesees  over  any  other  prepa-  * 

ration  of  buchu.  i 

In  using  infusion  of  buchu  more  or  less  of  the  volatile  oil  is  una-  < 

vddably  dissipated,  and  the  resinous  matter  probably  nearly  all  left  be-  > 

hind  undissolved.    This  objection  applies  with  even  greater  force  ta  i 

the  homennade  infusion  often  ignorantly  prepared,  and  still  more  to  i 

the  solid  extract,  which  miist  be  nearly  inert    The  tincture  of  bncha  :i 

probably  contains  most  of  the  active  matter,  but  has  the  stimulant  and  i 

irritating  properties  of  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  to  a  very  small  i 

proportion  of  the  remedial  agent.    Neither  of  the  fluid  extaots  wlaoh  i 

have  been  abeady  put  before  the  public  appear  to  me  to  possess  to  ae  i 

great  a  degree  as  the  one  I  have  above  proposed  the  sensible  and  ao-  ( 

tive  properties  of  the  buchu,  and  one  of  them  in  particular  seems  very  i 

deficient  herein.    On  the  other  hand  this  fluid  extract  has  the  volatila  ] 

oil  and  resinous  matter  taken  up  by  the  ether  and  alcohol,  with  sofi- 
dent  carbonate  of  potassa  to  retain  them  in  sdulkn  afterwards,  and 
the  bitter  extractive  of  Brandos  with  the  brown  substance  and  nitroge- 
nous substance  mentioned  by  him,  taken  up  and  retained  by  the  alco- 
holixed  water  holding  the  carbonate  of  potassa  in  solution.  At  the 
same  tune  the  quantity  of  this  alkaline  salt  in  each  dose  of  the  extraot 
19  so  small  as  not  to  be  likely  to  inteifere  with  the  remedial  effiMts  of 
the  medidne,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  believed  will  be  found  to  be  a 
useful  adjun^  to  the  diuretic  property. — American  Jbmmal  of  Phar^ 
maejf 
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A  New  Tsab  and  a  Nbw  Voltjme. — ^We  are  happy  to  greet  our 
leaders  after  an  nnaToidable  delay  and  to  oommenee  the  fifth  volome 
of  ike  Journal  nnder  more  promieing  cmmmstancea  than  ever  befbre. 

We  are  thankful  ihat  onr  efibrte  to  establish  a  monthly  Journal  in 
New-England  are  appreoiated,  and  most  by  those  whose  approbation  is 
of  greatest  Talne. 

We  have  little  to  say  in  the  way  of  pledges  for  the  fdtore,  bat  can 
arfelj  promise  that  the  Joomal  shall  be  as  independent  as  heretofore^ 
and  in  these  sabservient  times  this  is  of  somo  aoconnt. 

That  our  oonrse  has  excited  the  hostUity  of  some  and  the  apprehen. 
doDS  of  others  we  are  well  aware^  bat  haying  the  consoioosness  of 
having  written  nothing  from  malice,  but  always  for  the  best  good  of  th^ 
pofeBBion,  we  have  nothing  to  regret  and  would  not  abate  a  single 
letter  of  anything  we  have  said  for  or  against  any  man  or  matter  which 
has  come  nnder  onr  ohsenration — and  will  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  wheneyer  we  see  any  man,  or  men,  stoop  from  the  dignity  of  the 
true  phyacian — and  in  pnxsait  of  money  or  a  temporary  notoriety 
degrade  their  profession,  we  shall  not  allow  any  private  friendship  or 
dread  of  their  ill  will  to  preyent  onr  spesJdng  of  them  and  their  con- 
duet  as  it  may  deserye. 

Haying  recmyed  the  proouse  of  assistance  from  some  able  members 
of  the  profesffion,  both  in  this  and  the  neighboring  States,  we  can 
tefely  promise  that  the  original  department  shall  be  improved,  and 
whateyer  room  we  may  haye  to  spare  shall  be  filled  with  the  choicest 
aeketions  from  American  and  Forrign  Medical  Literatnre. 

And  we  may  yentare  to  express  our  wish  that  onr  readers  generally 
would  send  ns  reports  of  saeh  cases  of  interest  as  may  come  nnder 
Aeir  observation,  for  it  is  through  these  cases  that  we  get  true  ideas  of 
ifae  state  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country. 

One  more  request  We  wish  all  to  remember  that  our  terms  are 
payment  in  advance,  and  that  he  who  delays  payment  for  the  year  is 
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depriving  us  of  our  jost  due,  he  is  at  least  cheating  us  out  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risks  and  losses  oonseqaent 
to  delay. 


Natubb  in  Disease  and  othbb  Writings.  By  Jacob  Bioslow,  H. 
D.  Boston  :  PMUhed  by  Ticknob  &  Fields,  pp.  891.  This  book 
consbts  of  seventeen  short  Essays  and  Discourses  upon  subjects  inte^ 
esting  to  medical  men ; — ^Discourses  delivered  before  ihe  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  the  Medical  Class  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  Boston  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
other  Essays  upon  professional  subjects,  called  forth  by  various  ooeu^ 
rences,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  evexy  intelligent  physician. 


.  Notes  on  M.  Beenabd's  Lsctubbs  on  the  Blood  ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix. By  Walteb  F.  Atlee,  M.  D.  PkOaddphia :  PuJUUAsd 
hy  Lippincott,  Qbambo  &  Co.,  pp.  224.  If  it  is  important  for  a 
Physician  to  know  anything  of  the  Blood  it  is  equally  important  that 
he  keep  ''  posted  up"  in  all  that  is  discovered  of  the  Phynology  of 
this  vital  fluid.  M.  Bernard  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  Phyn* 
ologists,  and  Dr.  Atlee  is  deserving  the  thanks  of  the  Profesrion  in 
this  countty  for  having  brought  this  work,  (containing  the  latest  dis- 
coveries,) to  their  reach.  The  Appendix  contains  M.  Robin's  account 
of  the  blood  Globules  which  difiers  in  some  particulars  firom  what  is 
Said  of  them  by  M.  Bernard. 


Diseases  or  Seamen,  &a  By  G.  &  B.  Hobneb,  M*  D.  PhUadd- 
phia  I  Published  by  Lippinoott,  Gbaiibo  &  Oo.,  pp.  251.  Ihi# 
book,  as  its  title  denotes,  is  intended  especially  £»  the  use  (tf  those 
concerned  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile  Marine  service.  Dr.  Rfxnuut 
is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Surgeons  of  the  Navy  and  aoytbing 
which  comes  from  his  pen  is  of  value  to  eveiy  person  oonoemed  ia  en* 
listing  seamen,  and  in  their  Medical  and  Surgi(»l  treatment  while  in  the 
service.  This  book  is  especially  valuable  to  candidates  for  appoint* 
ment  as  Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  Navy,  as  it  gives  them  true  ideas  of 
the  sort  of  life  they  may  expect  and  tiie  preparation  necessary  to  suo* 
cess. 
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HoBnTAU  TOB  THB  LnisB.  Df.  Tbokab  S.  EiBKBBina,  ihe  ao. 
eompliiilied  pbyaioian  to  ihe  PeniiBylTania  Hospital  for  ihe  Insane,  has 
written  an  Essay  "On  ihe  Oonstrao^n,  OrganisatiDn,  and  Qenenl 
Anangementa  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  which  b  jost  issued  ^m 
tlie  press  of  Lindsay  and  Blakiston»  Philadelphia.  No  nuui  in  this 
oonntry  can  be  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  this  important  subject 
than  Dr.  K.  This  work  of  80  pages  contains  plans  and  specifications 
for  ooDstruoting  Hospitals  with  all  the  improvements  which  experience 
has  preyed  to  be  advantageous  in  the  treatment  of  this  daas  of  diseases. 


Traitsactioiis  ot  thb  Nxw^Hampshibe  Hbdicaii  Socurnr.  On  its 
"  Sixty-Fourth  Anmvennry"  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society,  to 
the  oonstemation  of  **  old  fogies"  and  the  delight  of  **  young  physio" 
took  a  move  right  ahead,  and  as  a  result,  we  have  before  us  its  pub* 
fished  "  Transactions,"  containing  a  list  of  its  officers  for  the  ounent 
year,  the  minutee  of  its  proceedings,  the  Annual  Address  of  the  Pros- 
ideni,  Albibt  Smith,  M.  D.,  on  "  Oonservatism  in  Medicine,"  an 
Oradon  by  Andbsw  MgFablanp,  M.  D.,  on  "  The  Poetry  of  the 
Medical  Profession,"  a  Dissertation  read  by  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  M.  D., 
00  **  The  necessity  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Chemical  Changes  which 
tike  place  in  ihe  Human  Body  in  a  state  of  disease,"  and  an  appen* 
dsr  containing  some  account  of  the  escape  of  Db.  SAHBOitir,  at  Nor* 
walk.  Conn.,  a  very  brief  sketeh  of  Dr.  Josiah  Babtlitt,  who  per. 
jshed  on  that  oceasionf— and  extraots  from  a  lecture  of  Jobl  Pabxbb, 
IaJj.  D.,  on  "  The  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  Physician  and  Surgeon." 

We  have  not  kisnre  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination 
of  this  first  attempt  of  our  State  Sodeiy  at  *'  Transactions,"  neither  ia 
it  neooflsaiy ;  we  consider  it  creditable  to  the  Society  and  to  the  State, . 
and  hope  it  is  but  the  piecursor  of  numy  more  of  a  like  character. 


AjaaacAS  Pharmaoxutical  Assocxaxiov.  This  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati  on  the  25ih  and  26th  of  July,  and 
WB  have  before  us  the  "Prooeedmgs,"  including  llie  record  of  its 
meetings  ;  an  "  Address  to  the  Phamaceutists  of  the  United  States," 
and  reports  firom  the  several  spedal  committees  on  several  subjects 
eoonected  widi  practical  Pharmacy* 
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The  <'addre88"  is  a  plain,  oommon  senfle  doonmenfe;  and  if  its  iog- 
gefltions  were  oanied  ont  even  bj  the  members  of  the  Assooiation  we 
ihink  there  woold  be  a  decided  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

The  fbUowing  priases  are  oflbred  by  the  Assooiation : 

*'  l.'^Twenty^hree  volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacg^ 

For  die  best  Essay  which  shall  develope  the  commercial  history  of 
all  drags  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  as  Senega,  Spigelia,  Ser- 
pentaria,  &o.,  as  regards  the  manner  and  places  of  their  collection  and 
preparation  for  the  snpply  of  commerce,  the  amount  annually  collected 
and  the  channels  through  which  they^nter  general  commerce. 

2.-^<Su;  volumes  Omelin*s  Hand  Book  of  Ohemisirg. 

For  ihe  best  Essa^^  on  the  question— Do  Hyosoyamns,  Belladonna, 
and  Oonium,  grown  in  the  Umted  States,  contain  their  active  princi- 
ples in  the  same  proportion  as  the  European  grown  plants. 

Committee  of  Judges.— DbxM  B.  Smith,  Dr.  David  Stewart,  John 
Meakim. 

Kg"  All  Essays  contributed  for  the  Priaes  must  be  delivered  free  of 
charge  to  Daniel  B.  Smith,  of  G^rmantown,  Philadelphia,  on  or  be- 
fore the  second  Tuesday  in  August,  1855." 


*'  Is  THi  P&AonoB  OF  Mbdioini  baskd  on  SoiENoaf  "  Is  a  queft* 
tion  ably  answered  by  our  friend  Edwabd  H.  Pabkib,  M.  D.,  in  a 
lecture  introductory  to  the  session  of  the  **  New-York  Medical  0<d- 
lege,"  delivered  Oct.  18,  1854. 

The  quibbling  and  insulting  queries  of  the  ignorant  and  impertinent, 
who  are  continually  clamoring  about  the  uncertainty  of  medicine,  are 
met  and  fitirly  answered  by  one  who  is  well  fitted  for  the  taak,  and 
although  we  cannot  expect  the  long-eared  gentry  to  be  convinced,  yet 
every  honest-minded  person  must  have  renewed  confidence  m  Medicine 
as  a  Sdence  after  a  perusal  of  this  leotnre. 


.  Exaamirra  AmruAL  Bbfobt  ot  xu  Dibiovobs  and  SupsBiNTmnx 
BKT  or  !rHB  Ybbmont  AsmiM  ro&  tbm  Imsahb.  We  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  W.  H.  BooKWBLL  for  a  copy  of  this  report.  It  is  a  genuine  Yan- 
kee doooment  as  the  reports  of  the  State  "  Commissioner  for  the  In- 
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die  ^Irosteea"  and  the  "Ffay8W»  Md  Snpeiiiiteiident" 
axe  flS  eanteiiied  in  deren  small  ootovo  pages,  whidi  we  wodd  gladly 
traaafiv  «irtire  but  nrart  feai  oootent  widi  a  magk  ^Ktvaet : 

"  We  endeavor,  as  far  as  we  are  aUe,  to  employ  the  tninds  of  the 
patients  en  other  snl^eetB  than  these  of  thehr  dehuions.  Useful  em- 
ployment has  the  most  beneficial  effect.  It  is  a  pleasant  snbjeot  of 
reifleedoa  to  aH  who  are  capaUe  ef  Teilection,  that  they  have  been  nse. 
fill  to  any  one.  Amnsements  will  also  divert  the  mind  from  its  deln. 
nDOB.  It  is  best  te  combine  labor  and  amnsement  when  practicable. 
We  endeavor  io  employ  all  of  the  patients  aeoor£ng  ^o  ^eir  former 
edaeatioB,  habits  and  taste. 

Baoh  yearns  esrpefience  cofffirms  ns  in  ottr  beBef  ef  the  importance 
ef  tiie  tern  conneoted  with  the  institution.  It  not  only  ftirnishes  val. 
nable  supplies,  but  also  afibrds  employment  in  the  open  air  for  a  large 
dass  of  ear  nude  patients  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  their  recovery." 


Successful  Tbsatbunt  or  Acutb  Bheumatish  bt  Tfia  Agitate  ov 
Potass.  By  Dr.  Gou>ino  Bird.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Jootnal 
«e  alluded  to  Dr.  Bird's  inteiestmg  remarks  on  renal  doporants;  and 
here  we  have  merely  to  present  our  readers  with  the  same  author's 
experience  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by  (me  of 
that  class  of  remedies,  namely  the  acetate  of  potass.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Bird  uses  very  strong  language,  affirming,  that  he  has  never  seen 
the  disease  in  question  yield  with  so  much  facility  to  any  other  remedy. 
In  the  several  cases  in  ho^ital  practice  under  Us  own  care.  Dr.  Bird 
has  seen  ihe  cure  to  be  more  rapid,  and  the  immediate  relief  to  the 
patient  more  marked,  by  the  use  of  acetate  of  potass  in  quantities  of 
balF  an  ounce  administered,  largely  diluted,  in  divided  doses  in  twen* 
ty-four  hours,  than  by  any  other  treatment.  In  three  days  ho  has  fre- 
quently  found  the  exquisite  pain  of  the  jomts  nearly  absent,  the  pa- 
tient comparatively  comfoi;table,  and  able  to  bear  with  greater  ease  ihe 
helpless  state  in  which  the  still  swollen  jomts  placed  him.  In  no  case 
have  any  bad  consequences  succeeded  the  employment  of  the  remedy, 
wbUe  complete  recovery  has  been  more  expeditious,  and  the  31  effects 
of  colchium  and  mercury  have  been  avoided.  The  most  interesting 
4 
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and  no  less  important  fiiet  baa  been  noted  by  Dr.  Bird  in  bis  experi- 
ments with  this  salt,  namely,  that  the  pain  of  the  disease  remsrkably 
declines  so  soon  as  the  urine  beoomes  alkaline  and  rises  in  spemfie 
gravity ;  and  he  further  records  his  impression,  that  the  tendency  to 
affections  of  the  heart  is  very  moch  lessened  after  the  alkalinity  of 
the  urine  has  been  established. 

Dr.  Bird's  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  the  acetate  of  potass  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  has  been  derived  from  a  largo  number 
of  cases.  The  only  adjuvants  he  has  emplpyed  have  been  a  me^ 
curial  laxative,  if  constipation  existed,  and  a  full  dose  of  Dover's 
powder  on  the.  first  day  or  two  of  treatment,  if  the  pains  be  severe ;  the 
joints  being  wrapped  in  sheets  of  .wadding,  a  plan  the  author  has  fol- 
lowed since  he  experienced  in  his  own  person  the  comfort  it  aflfords. 
—  Urinarg  DeponUt  4th  edition. 


On  the  respeotivb  Offices  of  the  Mikutb  Biliary  Ducts  ahb 
THE  Cell  of  the  Pabenghtua  of  the  Liver.  Dr.  C.  Handfield 
Jones  has  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  a  paper  on 
the  liver,  supplemental  to  a.  former  communication  presented  to  the 
Sodety  in  1847. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  point  out  what  ho  conceives  to 
be  the  separate  offices  of  the  hepatic  cells  and  the  minute  biliary  ducts- 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  his  chief  conclusions, 
along  with  a  few  of  the  more  general  grounds  on  which  these  rest. 

His  chief  conclusion  is  that  the  bile — that  is  bile  in  its  complete  and 
perfect  state — ^is  not  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
liver.  He  regards  these  cells  as  having  a  separate  office  in  the  animal 
economy,  connected  with  the  preparation  of  material  for  the  function 
of  respiration.  His  next  great  conclusion  is  that  the  bile  is  formed  in 
the  minute  bile-ducts  ;  that  these  minute  bile-ducts  have  no  communi- 
cation with  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  but  that  when  they  are  traced 
to  their  origin  within  the  mass  of  the  liver  their  extremities  are  found 
to  be  closed.  Hence,  that  even  if  the  bile  were  produced  within  the 
cells  of  the  parenchyma,  there  is  no  channel  by  which  it  could  make 
its  way  into  the  minute  ducts. 

He  regards  then  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  as  representing  a  duct- 
less gland,  like  the  suprarenal  capsule,  allowing  its  product  to  return 
to  the  bl^  from  which  it  has  just  been  elaborated,  while  he  infers 
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tiiat  prodaet  to  be  chieflj  sugar,  wbiob,  returniiig  into  tbe  eiroak&ng 
fluid,  piobably  andezgoes  farther  ohtnges  before,  in  tbe  prooesa  of  res* 
piittion,  it  passed  into  carbonic  acid.  He  farther  considers  the  oer* 
tuBity  of  the  constant  prodnctioa  of  sugar  in  tbe  cells  of  the  hepatio 
parenchyma  as  a  strong  ^rtina  facie  cTidenoe  that  the  bile-secreting 
foBcUon  belongs  to  another  apparatns  associated  with  it,  namely,  that 
of  the  excretory  biliary  ducts. 

**  The  hopatio  ceUs,"  he  says,  "  differ  in  several  particulars  from 
the  eeUfi  of  other  glands ;  they  are  more  perfectly  formed,  of  more 
permanent  aspect ;  they  are  not  disposed  as  a  lining  to  tubes  of  ho* 
mogeneooa  membrane,  but  in  series  which  tend  more  or  leas  to  plezi* 
formi^,  and  are  i^pareatly  distant  from  any  free  surface  open  to  the 
exterior.  I  oonmder  them,  therefbre,  to  form  a  parenchyma^  and  not 
an  epitheliiim.  Their  peculiarly  intimate  rektion  to  the  bld5d  capilla* 
lies  seems  to  indicate,  as  I  suggested  in  my  former  paper,  that  they 
sore  as  repositories  for  certain  matters  absorbed  by  the  blood  from 
the  chyme  as  it  passes  orer  the  intestinal  suifiice ;  theee  matters,  ace» 
ho«e?er,  doobtless  altered  by  the  recipient  oeUs  and  converted  into 
sugar,  perhaps  also  into  oil  or  biliary  matter."  By  biliaiy  matter,  Sr* 
Jones  here  understands,  it  would  seem,  merely  the  coloring  matter  of 
Ixle.  Tbe  proof  that  sugar  is  made  in  the  liver,  most  insisted  on  by 
I>r.  Jones,  is  that  it  is  not  jfoond  in  the  blood  entering  tho  liver  by 
the  TBna  portss,  while  it  exists  in  very  large  quantity  in  the  blood  pas* 
sing  oat  by  the  hepatic  vein* 

Br.  Jones  insists  on  tbe  small  amount  of  ramification  presented  by 
the  minute  bile-duets,  and  on  the  little  relatbn  they  hold  to  the  walls 
of  the  parenchyma ;  he  says  also  that  these  minute  tubes  are  not,  like 
tubes  ot  mere  conveyance,  free  in  their  cayity,  but  filled  with  epitheli- 
om,  while  the  larger  ducts  are  interiorly  quite  smooth. — Edinbwrg 
Medical  and  Svurgical  Jewnd. 


On  a  PacuLiAa  Fobm  of  Malionakt  Inflammation  ov  thb  Lifb 
A3n>  Facb,  rbsemblino  Mauonant  Pustule.  By  W.  Parker,  M.D., 
Profe3S(Mr  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Now 
York. 

There  have  come  under  my  observation,  within  a  recent  period,  seV'^ 
eral  eases  of  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lips  and  fieu^e, 
which  reaembles  somewhat  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  but  more  striking'* 
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ly,  especially  in  its  oommencemeiit,  malignant  postale,  Mid,  in  ib 
trabseqaent  progress,  oarbnn(^.  It,  however,  difieni  trem  tliese  afiec- 
tions  in  some  essential  partieolars,  wliioli  will  be  no6eed  after  givug 
tbe  details  of  the  follewmg  oases,  wbooli  illostrafee  the  peealhcrlty  of 
this  form  of  disease. 

Oasx  1.-— I  first  saw  this  patient  on  the  18th  of  last  Deoember.  Be 
was  a  young  man,  aged  23,  merchant,  rf  good  ehaaraeter,  tempenle 
habits,  and  in  the  prenoos  enjoyment  of  good  healti).  Abont  a  week 
before  I  yisited  him,  a  small  pustule  made  its  appearance  upon  the 
central  portion  of  the  lower  lip,  just  below  the  edge  of  the  vemfllloa 
b(»der.  It  became  painful,  had  a  livid  areola,  gradually  but  slovrij 
enlarged,  and  finally  broke  and  began  to  discharge.  The  pun  m* 
creased,  and  the  sWldlling  extended  downwards  ufnon  the  dun.  At  mj 
first  vint,  about  this  period,  the  tumefaction  had  reached  us  low  as  the 
im  hyoideBy  ami  had  extended  over  the  right  side  of  tiie  face  to  tiie 
head;  it  wits  hard  to  the  feel,  of  a  liyid  color,  insenrible,  and  had  new 
much  the  appearance  of  a  cailmnde.  The  lips  were  gready  tuaicfisd, 
eirsrted ;  gums  swollen,  and  of  the  same  livid  color ;  t<»gue  uKHstf 
inside  of  meirth  unaffected ;  ptyalism  connderaUe.  The  lower  lip, 
about  the  seat  of  Ae  original  pustnfo,  appearod  gsngnnoos.  Tbe 
pulse  was  120,  n^id  and  feeble,  respiration  ,unafiected.  He  was  able 
to  get  up  and  A  in  tiie  chair,  but  was  sufibring  from  great  depresaioa 
of  the  vital  powers.  The  course  pursued  consisted  of  deep  searifieir 
tions  of  the  lips  and  yeast  poultices  to  the  swelling,  snd  stimdants 
to  sustain  the  general  system.  The  swelling  continued  to  extend,  in. 
volving  successively  the  neck,  face,  and  finally  the  head.  He  ^ed  on 
4he  following  day,  the  19th,  late  in  the  evenmg. 

Casb  2. — ^I  visited  on  the  15th  of  January,  a  patient,  aged  45, 
merchant,  su&ring  fin>m  what  i^peared  to  be  a  caibunole  of  the  under 
lip.  He  was  of  a  good  constitution,  temperate  habits,  and  in  the  ml 
joyment  of  good  health,  previous  to  the  present  attacL  Four  days 
t>efore  I  saw  him,  he  was  supposed  to  have  out  the  lower  lip  slightly, 
and  apfdied  to  it  amioa.  The  inflammation  commenoed  at  this  point, 
the  lip  swelled  largely,  became  everted,  had  a  livid  color,  was  tender, 
hard,  and  the  seat  of  a  burning  pain.  At  several  pointe  there  were 
small  sloughy  apertores,  discharging  thin  pus.  The  constitutional 
^mptoms  were  considerable,  but  not  sufficient  to  confine  him  to  his 
room.  The  treatment  consisted  of  free  incision  and  yeast  poultioes  to 
the  lip,  and  sustaining  remedies  for  the  general  system.  Portions  of 
the  lip  sloughed,  but  he  recovered. 
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Cass  8. — Mr.  W.,  aged  26,  married,  furniture  dealer,  of  good 
habits,  and  Intlerto  perfect  health,  disoovered  a  small  pustule  on  the 
under  lip  near  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth,  on  the  seoond  of  April* 
It  traa  tender  on  pressure  and  had  a  hard  base,  but  attracted  no  other 
attention.  During  night  the  disease  extended  considerably,  involving 
the  whole  Hd,  and  the  riglit  side  of  the  face  in  a  hard,  livid  and  paio- 
M  swelHng.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  his  physician  first 
saw  him,  and  found  the  lip  greatly  swollen,  of  a  livid  color,  and  the 
seal  of  n  boming  pain.  He  scarified  the  parts  for  the  purpose  of  local 
depletion,  and  also  appHed  leeches.  The  swelling  continued  to  extend, 
involving  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  face  to  a  great  extent  I  nw 
Urn  on  the  7th,  at  11  a.  m.  His  symptoms  were  then  most  unfavora. 
Uc,  pulse  130  per  minute,  intermittent  every  seventh  or  eighth  beat, 
weak  and  small ;  respiration  rapid,  moaning ;  skin  warm  and  moist ; 
urine  free ;  pupils  much  dilated ;  mind  clear.  He  complained  of  op- 
pression about  Uie  chest,  and  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  sleep.  Both 
EpB  were  involved  in  the  swelling ;  were  hard,  livid,  and  insensible  ; 
the  wiiole  side  of  the  nedc  and  &ce  was  rimilarly  afiieoted,  the  eye 
being  nearly  closed.  The  frontal  vein  was  livid,  red,  and  prominent, 
and  ihe  veins  of  the  cheek  were  also  visible  as  if  distended.  The 
treatment  consisted  of  deep  scarifications  of  the  lips,  and  yeast  poulti. 
tiees  to  the  part,  with  anodynes  and  stimulants.  I  visited  hhn  again 
at  six  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  found  him  rapidly  failing ;  treatment  of  no 
service.     He  died  the  same  evening. 

Case  4. — ^I  was  called,  April  10,  to  seo  ACss  S.,  aged  30,  occupied 
as  a  governess,  of  good  constitution,  whom  I  found  laboring  under  the 
same  difficulty  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Her  history  was  almost  pre- 
Gsely  similar.  Five  days  before,  while  in  the  possession  of  apparent- 
ly perfeet  health,  she  first  observed  a  small  pustule  on  the  lower  lip, 
just  below  the  red  line  of  mucous  membrane ;  it  was  regarded  as  a 
small  boil,  and  no  attention  paid  to  it.  On  the  following  day  the  pus* 
Cole  had  enlarged  somewhat,  was  hard,  and  had  a  Hvid  areola,  but  she 
oootinaed  about  her  employment ;  she  spent  a  feverish,  restless  night, 
and  on  iihe  next  day  called  her  physician.  The  disease  gradually  ex- 
tended, assuming  the  appearances  already  noticed,  and  for  two  ^ys 
no  danger  was  apprehended.  Her  symptoms  now  became  much  more 
unfavorable,  and  at  this  period  I  first  saw  her.  She  was  lying  in  bed 
quite  insensible  ;  deglutition  difficult ;  respiration  laborious  ;  right  side 
of  body  paralyzed ;  lips  large,  everted,  and  cold ;  right  side  of  face^ 
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neck  and  forchoad  swoIIgii  like  the  lip,  hard  and  parple;  right 
eje  protraded ;  pupils  dilated  and  insensible.  On  making  an  incision 
into  the  lip,  the  cellalar  substance  was  found  filled  with  small  deposits 
of  pus,  which  were  forced  out  on  slight  pressure,  As  she  was  mori" 
bund,  treatment  was  of  no  avail. 

From  the  history  of  the  foregoing  cases  it  is  eyident  that  this  dis- 
ease differs  from  erysipelas,  for  which  it  has  in  several  instances  been 
mistaken  in  its  origin  in  a  pustule,  without  a  chill  or  other  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  the  hardness  of  the  swelling,  its  purple  or  livid 
color,  insensibility,  and  absence  of  much  pain.  It  differs  from  car- 
buncle, which  in  some  features  it  resembles  in  the  class  of  individuab 
which  it  attacks — ^they  being  young,  temperate,  of  sound  constitution, 
and  in  the  previous  enjoyment  of  good  health — and  in  its  rapidly  fatal 
course.  Carbuncle,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  by  preference  in  persons 
enfeebled  by  age  or  vicious  habits.  It  difiers  again  firom  true  maHg« 
nant  pustule,  to  which  in  its  origin  it  seems  allied,  by  attacking  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  affected  by  poisonous  wounds,  or  who  hare 
been  liable  to  the  introduction  of  animal  poisons  into  the  system. 

This  disease  would  therefore  seem  to  be  peculiar,  having  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  other  similar  affections,  but  still  not  so  closely 
allied  to  any  one  to  warrant  its  classification  under  the  same  head. 
In  every  instance  which  has  como  under  my  observation,  the  pustule 
has  been  seated  upon  the  lower  lip,  and  from  this  point  the  inflamma* 
tion  has  spread.  In  a  fatal  case  related  to  mo  by  a  physician,  in 
whose  practice  it  recently  ocourred,  the  pustule  was  seated  upon  the 
side  of  the  nose. 

Although  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  disease  shew  a  vitiated 
taste  of  the  system,  in  no  instance  have  I  been  able  to  trace  the  attack 
to  the  contact  of  poisonous  matter,  or  its  reception  into  the  system  in 
the  food  or  drink.  In  every  iuatance  the  patient  has  been  in  the  en- 
joyment of  good  health,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease,  though  rapid, 
has  eiccited  so  little  local  and  general  disturbance  as  not  to  excite 
alarm  until  a  short  time  before  its  fatal  termination.  The  general 
symptoms  are  of  a  typhoid  character,  the  vital  powers  being  evidently 
depressed  either  by  the  influence  of  the  disease  itself,  or,  which  is 
which  is  more  probable,  the  cause  upon  which  the  development  of  the 
disease  depends. — Nexo-Torh  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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Excision  of  the  Cervix  and  TJtebus. — A  caso  of  cauliflower  ox- 
eresence  is  reported  in  Dublin,  which  was  remoTcd  by  excision  of  the 
eervix.  A  Hgatare  was  applied  as  high  up  as  possible,  by  means  of 
Oooeh's  double  canula.  The  succeeding  day  the  ligature  was  tighten- 
ed. The  next  day  the  ligature,  on  a  further  attempt  to  tighten  it, 
gave  way.  The  next  day  afterwards,  the  whole  was  cut  away,  with 
hemorrhage,  with  a  blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat.  The 
utotl  cautery  was  twice  applied,  the  passage  kept  open  by  introduo- 
log  a  sound,  and  the  woman  speedily  recovered.  Dr.  biddings,  of 
8.  C,  reports  a  case  of 'inverted  uterus,  of  some  18  or  20  years' 
standing,  which  he  removed  in  the  following  manner :  '*  I  seized  the 
nedc  of  the  tumor,  as  high  up  as  possible,  between  the  thumb  and 
index  finger,  and  manipulating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  myself 
that  it  contained  none  of  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines,  I  preceded 
to  mdude  it  in  a  strong  ligature,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing ^e  protrasion  of  the  intestines,  and  obviating  any  serious  homorr* 
hage.  The  neck  of  the  tumor  was  then  cut  through,  a  little  below 
the  ligature,  with  a  sinde  swipe  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The 
opeiation  was  exceedingly  simple  and  easy ;  was  attended  by  no  great 
paia;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  executed  in  a  few  seconds.  She 
speadily  reeovered."  These  excisions  and  extirpations  of  the  uterus, 
ure  been  safely  practiced  in  so  many  instances,  as  to  justify  these 
operations  in  many  cases  of  uterine  disorder  and  displacement,  which 
are  apt  to  be  considered  incurable. 

loDiiE.  This  remedy  bids  fair  to  exceed  all  others  in  the  diversity 
of  its  uses.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Illinois,  reports  favorably  of  it  in  continued 
&fer.  He  gavo  it  in  one  case  on  the  seventh  day,  aflter  the  usual 
remedies,  and  the  abortive  method  had  feiled  to  arrest  the  fobrib 
symptoms.  In  two  days  the  fever  was  broken.  In  another  caso  m 
gave  it  after  sordes  had  collected  on  the  teeth,  tongue  dry  and  fissured, 
with  diarrhooa,  with  constant  improvement,  and  rapid  recovery.  He 
met  with  similar  results  in  four  other  cases,  but  not  in  all  that  were 
treated.  He  thinks  the  iodine  throat-wash  which  we  have  so  often 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  profession,  acts  as  well  and  often 
better  than  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  acute  tonsilitis  it  will  be  found, 
he  thinks,  to  bo  more  prompt  in  arresting  the  inflammatory  process, 
than  almost  anj  other  remedy.  Ho  has  used  iodine  in  pneumonia 
also,  and  says,  it  has  tended  powerfully  and  promptly  towards  produo- 
iog  an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  resolution  of  the  inflam* 
Illation;  relieving  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  heat  of  surface.  The  only^ 
fivmula  he  gives  is,  two  grains  of  iodine  and  six  grains  of  iodide  of 
potasfflum,  in  an  ounce  of  water ;  of  which  he  gives  fifteen  drops  every 
two  hours.  As  a  topical  application  to  the  throat,  he  uses  our  formu- 
la, viz :  iodide  of  potassium,  one  drachm ;  iodine,  half  a  dram ;  sugar 
and  gam  arable,  each  two  drachms;  water,  one  ounce;  M.    Apply 
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with  a  hair  pencQ.    ThiB  has  beon  nu^nnly  approved,  not  only  in 
pharyngitis  and  laryngitis,  but  also  in  croup  and  hooping  oough. 

Spasm  oy  thx  Stomach.  In  the  Now-Jersey  Medical  Reporter, 
Dr.  Wm.  Johnson  publishes  an  interesting  article  on  this  disease  whidi 
he  says  may  arise  from  indigestible  substances^  too  great  repfah 
tion ;  translation  of  ^out  and  rheumatism ;  large  draughts  of  cold 
water  while  the  body  is  heated,  and  the  excessive  generation  of  flatus. 
It  is  the  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  gastritis  from  the  &ct  thai 
extreme  tenderness  attends  it ;  but  spasm  attends  its  climax  with  geat 
rapidity,  and  idiopathic  gastritis  is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease.  Wa^ 
son  never  saw  a  case,  nor  has  the  author.  Louis  did  not  meet  with  a 
ni^le  case  of  the  disease  in  6,000  patients  and  500  dissectbns.  tDie 
ranty  of  gastritis,  considering  the  exposure  of  the  stomach  to  exttaoe* 
ous  influences,  and  its  great  liability  to  other  derangements,  is  vety 
remarkable.  The  only  cases  we  have  seen,  in  thirty-five  years  db8e^ 
vation  in  the  Southern  States,  excepting  two  or  three  cases  of  poisoih 
ingt  were  those  connected  with  yellow  fever.  It  is  the  distinctive  local 
lesion  in  this  fever,  and  the  principal  cause  of  its  great  mortality. 

The  author  of  this  e^jsay  recommends  emetics  for  the  relief  of  aam 
from  excessive  repletion,  giving  preference  to  the  sulphate  of  adnc  aad 
ipechacuanha,  over  all  others.  He  found  immediate  relief  to  foQow 
in  several  severe  cases,  from  this  cause,  from  the  sulphate  of  sue  in 
scruple  doses ;  but  be  considers  a  larse  sinapism  over  the  epgastzinm 
as  a  sine  qua  non  in  all  cases.  When  the  cramp  is  caused  by  cold 
water  he  recommends  warm  drink,  opium,  and  particularly  chlorofonn. 
Of  the  internal  use  of  this  remedy,  he  says,  he  considers  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important  revelations,  which  science  has  made  to  soflbriag 
humanity ;  and  that  it  stands  forth  preeminent  for  its  anti^pasmodio 
powers.  In  all  cases  of  cramp  in  the  stomach,  srimng  from  othei 
causes  than  repletion,  it  is  the  remedy  in  which  he  has  mostconfideDoe. 
In  his  varied  experience,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  the  use  cf 
magnesia  and  otner  antacid  remedies  for  cramp  in  the  stomach. 
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INVOLUNTARY  SEMINAL  biSCHARGES. 

Sioee  tlie  reading  of  oar  paper  on  Involantary  Seminal  Discharges, 
before  the  •*  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation,"  and  published 
m  tbe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  '22, 
finiher  experience  in  many  cases  has  entirely  confirmed  tbe  opinions 
tkrein  expressed.  In  addition,  we  have  the  satisfaction  oi  knowing 
&al  our  views  upon  the  subject  have  been  reoeived  vi'ch  marked  ap» 
probation  by  many  of  the  profession.  In  a  lett<»r  communicated  to  us 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question,  our  oldest  and 
most  esteemed  practitioner  says,  "  Since  I  had  experience  enough  to 
ihrm  an  opinion,  I  have  beea%8ati6fi^  £hat  the  alarming  statements 
and  consequent  anxiety  on  this  soJiject  were  groundless.  That  there 
are  eases  which  would  ordifiarily  come  under  this  head  of  a  severe 
character  and  really  injuriou^^,  is  true,  but  these  are  very  rare.  I  could 
almost  ooant  all  such  cases  upon  my  fingers,  after  the  experience  of 
more  than  half  a  eentary. 

In  oommon  cases,  I  say  to  the  patient  that  matrimony  is  the  reme- 
kj.  HEdt  indulgences  lu^  not  the  same  thmg.  They  are  usually 
izregalar  and  often  excesmve.  In  quiet,  domestic  life,  usually^,  tiie 
iBdnlgenoes  aie  not  more  than  oaa  be  borne,  after  the  early  p(Briod&'' 

The  impoctanee-of  this  snbjeot,  aflecting,  as  it  does,  to  a  greater 'or 
lea  extottt^  tiie  happiness  and  peaee  of  sdnd  of  so  many  young  men 
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not  only  in  onr  oitieB  bnfc  abo  in  our  ooonizy  iowos,  wbo  get  enooemis 
impreBsions  from  peruaing  the  poblicationa  and  a^yertiaements  of 
eharla^ans  so  widelj  cironlated,  has  indnoed  ua  to  ask  the  &Tor  of  i 
plaoe  in  your  joornal  for  our  paper,  with  some  trifling  additions  made 
sinoe  its  first  publication. 

Wb  may  ventare  to  say  that  there  ia  not  a  medical  practitioner  among 
us  who  is  not  sometimes  consulted  by  individnals  who  sappode  thomaelvw 
to  be  snflbring  both  mental  and  bodily  derang;eaient  irom  inyolontarj 
seminal  discharges,  occnrring  more  or  leas  frequently.  In  the  great 
majority  of  these  cases,  it  is  found  that  (these  diaoharffes  occur  during 
the  nignt,  whilst  the  indiyidnal  is  asleep,  and  that  they  are  preceded 
by  erections  excited  during  laeciyioas  dteam&  Oaaea  of  thia  deaorip* 
lion  are  «ztremely  common,  and  ^are  generally  classed  by  medini 
practitioners  and  writers  under  the  *tenn  spermatorrhoea.  Our  object 
m  preparing  the  present  article,  is  to  attempt  to  show  that  thcdc  cases, 
as  they  are  commonly  presented  to  our  notice,  do  not  merit  the  impor- 
tance which  haSvbeen  giyen  them,  and  that  diey  should  b  conaidere  d 
as  entirely  aeparate  and  distinct  from  what  may  be  strictly  termed 
spermatorrhoaa  (although  they  may  sometimes  lead  to  this,)  an  affeo- 
tion,  which,  as  deacribwl  by  medical  authors,  we  conoeiye  to  be  ex- 
tremely rare  among  vis.  Sufficient,  it  is  true,  has  been  written  upon 
spermatorrhoea,  but  the  exaggerated  deseriptions  thereb  j^yen  do  not 
answer  to  the  cases  of  siidpm  inyohintary  seminal  emissions  which  are 
so  oftmi  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  pvaiotitioner  here,  and  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  treat. 

We  fully  agree  with  Bobley  DungHsoUi  who  has  written  a  moat 
praetioaL  aod  sensible  article  upon  the  present  subject,  in  the  Oyelo- 
poadia  of  PrMieal  Medicine,  that  there  ean  be  no  greater  eyil  to  Ae 
economy  from  a  flow  of  semen  accompanied  by  yenenal  desire  without 
iBxual  interoourse,  thai^  with  ii.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  ex- 
eeaaye  secretion  of  semen,  in  whateyer  way  it  may  be  induced,  may 
haye  an  injniious  efiot  upon  the  system,  but  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
belieye  in  the  long  category  of  eomplamts  which  haye  been  attributed 
miUsasaeauae. 


Inyoluntary  seminal  discharges  ooouning  during  deep  Hn  youngt 
iobust  and  continent  subjects,  oonstitnto  a  Haak  of  oases'  wmoh  are 
f  daily  presented  to  our  notice.    It.ia  yery  rare,  in  fact,  judging 


fhm  ev  experience,  to  meet  with  a  young  man  of  yigoroua  healtE 
who  does  not  experience  these  emissions  mora  or  leta  fiequently,  pi^ 
tiBolarly  If  he  be  continent.  And  why.  we  adt,  should  this  be  con- 
sidered as  eottstitiitmg  a  morUd  oonditum,  or  as  oontuaj  to  <be  lawi 
of  naftoret 
The  seeretion  of  semen,  ahhongh  it  fa,Hke  other  secietiona,  yeiy 
*  the  neryotts  system,  and  tiierefore  increase! 


^  the  eeati^  ef  ^ 
adoeading  as  the  oaind  is  JBzeoted  tewaids  otgeots  wlaoh  awaken  sex 
nMiat.stiUin»«naefehe  0fBiiUat\y  yMt<a.Mi»fll 
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ODfoqaendv  the  presence  of  an  undue  amoont  of 
q^erm  in  the  Tosionlao  seminales  (which  are  traly  resenroirs  according 
to  the  beet  authorities  of  the  present  day)  if  not  got  rid  of  by  sexofS 
interooone,  most  prodooe  an  excitement  in  those  organs  daring  sleep, 
vhioh  ezoitement  is  appreciated  by  the  brain  giving  rise  to  rolnptaons 
dreams,  during  which  the  seminal  disoharges  take  place.  Even  grant- 
ing ibe  opinions  entertained  by  many  physiologists,  that  absorption  of 
the  semen  takes  place,  and  that  it  b  necessary  for  the  regnw  main* 
tenanoe  of  nearly  all  onr  f auctions,  yet  we  may  easily  suppose  that  this 
absorption  is  not  the  same  under  all  circumstances,  ana  that  the  tfup- 
fij  may  exceed  the  ^^mand,  particalarly  in  the  young,  robust  anid 
oontinoDt  individual. 

We  can  scarcely,  then,  consider  moderate  involuntary  seminal  dis- 
tbu^oB^  occurring  daring  sleep,  accompanied  by  lascivious  dreams  and 
erections,  as  constituting  a  morbid  condition.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
may  ny,  that  there  are  many  individusls  who  have  had  even  frequent 
seminal  emissions  for  a  long  period  without  experiencing  the  slignteit 
incoBveiueaoe  from  them,  and  without  ever  even  giving  them  a  passing 
thoueht,  until  their  eyes  fell  upon  the  advertisement  of  some  empiric 
who  has  set  forth  the  horrors  and  dangers  to  be  expected  from  a  simi* 
lar  condition.  But  from  this  moment  there  is  no  more  rest  for  those 
poor  beings,  who  constitute  a  class,  which,  with  Bicord,  we  may  term 
"  veritable  spermatophobists,  men  who  are  tormented,  hypchondriaoal, 
dejectedy  and  in  wfiom  the  cauterization  of  the  neck  of  the  blad<ter  does 
not  always  succeed  in  curing  the  brain." 

%  may  be  asked,  then,  to  what  extent  these  senunal  di^harges  may 
tib  plaice  without  actually  producing  any  morbid  effiKsts  upon  the  sys- 
IHB.  Ib  answer,,  we  must  say,  that  this  depends  upon  oiroumstanees, 
upon  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  individual,  upon  his  diathesis, 
^be.^  In  the  healthy  and  continent  subject,  we  again  remark  that  thej 
exert  a  beneficial  eflbct  upon  the  economy,  by  freeing  it  from  a  Bomo^ 
of  eicitement,  and  that  unless  they  occur  more  than  once  in  a  nighf 
and  oAeoer  than  once  or  twice  a  week,  th«y  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
eenstitnto  a  pathological  condition.  We  have  seen  ^patients  who  have 
aotually  thrived  and  grown  stout  and  hearty,  in  whom  these  disohaigee 
beeared  almost  every  night. 

What  the  pathological  condition  of  the  vesioolm  seminales  and  of 
the  ejamdatory  ducts  may  be  m  this  class  of  eases,  we  have  oompanh 
tivdy  few  means  of  judging.  When  a  patient  dies,  in  whom  these 
difldbarges  have  taken  place,  the  attention  at  the  autopsy  is  diawn  to 
some  other  more  serious  aflbotion,  which  has  been  the  oaose  of  deaths 
so  thai  the  exammation  of  the  spennatic  organs  is  almost  always  n^ 
leeted.  Ekenin  the  severest  forms  of  spermatorrbcea,  few  oosorva- 
lioas  bavo  been  made  upon  the  ooadition  of  these  organs  after  death, 
•wins  ebieily  to  the  amount  of  care  and  jpatienee  necessary,  and  to  tba 
mntiktion  reomsite'to  mrrivo  ai  a  |iroper  iaspoetioBof  the  parts,  iriiibk 
wi  eannei  well  make  upon  a  sobjeol  in  private  maetioe :  and  sash 
staeiiaMlydiaiBhoqftals.    Wbem  txaainilimia  havo  been  medtr 
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however,  more  or  less  sub-aeate  inflammation  has  been  discovered  in 
the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra,  and  in  the  ejao-  ' 
ulatorj  ducts — the  result,  generally  speaking,  of  lesions  produced  bj 
excessive  venery,  or  masturbation.     This  is  what  we  might  expect. 

Involuntary  seminal  emissions  may  and  do  occur  in  the  robust  and 
o(mtinent,  without  any  decided  cause  beyond  what  we  have  stated, 
viz :  a  certain  plethora  of  the  seminal  vesicles ;  but  in  the  majority  pf 
cases,  upon  inquiry  we  do  find  that  their  too  frequent  occurrence  is 
attributable  to  masturbation,  to  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  or  to 
effects  produced  by  gonorrhoea — and  occasionaUy  to  strictures  of  the 
urethra.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  efficacy  qf  certain  other  causes 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  productive  of  these  discharges,  such 
as  the  metastasis  of  old  cutaneous  eruptions,  hemorrhoids,  ascarides, 
horse-exercise,  and  the  use  of  certain  medicaments,  unless  there  is  also 
present  a  certain  amount  of  morbid  irritability  in  the  urethra. 

The  general  effects  ascribed  to  even  moderate  involuntary  emissions 
ai^  various,  and  greatly  exaggerated,  nay  even  fabulous.  TBere  is 
scarce  a  function  in  the  body  which  has  not  been  described  as  becom- 
ing perverted  by  this  cause.  However  it  may  be,  we  must  confess 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  relation  between  these  discbarges  and 
the  mental  powers,  for  we  find  that  patients  who  experience  them  are 
g^erally  more  or  less  misanthropic,  hypochondriacal,  agitated,  and 
unablo  to  apply  themselves  to  any  fixed  pursuit.  We  know  that  (Ms 
cannot  Iqq  the  effect  of  a  moderate  loss  of  the  seminal  fluid,  however 
much  it  may  be  the  result  of  excessive  losses,  and  therefore  are  we  not 
to  look  for  thb  cause  elsewhere  ;  in  the  perusal  of  certain  books,  repu- 
ted to  be  modical*— the  reading  of  the  Advertisements  of  the  charlatan, 
which  disgrace  so  mKaj^  of  our  daily  newspapers — and  in  the  fondness 
for  conversation  upon  such  topics,  always  existing  In  youth  ?  Expo* 
rience  shows  us  thi6 ;  we  never  find  that  one  of  these  patients  comes  to 
us,  who,  upon  inquiry,  does  not  confess  that  he  has  read  more  or  less 
upon  the  subject  of  sembial  emissions.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases 
relieve  the  imagination;  and^the  cure  is  more  than  half  effected. 

In  our  treatment  of  simple  hvoluntary  discharges,  such  as  we  have 
described,  we  must  act  upon  the  morale  of  the  patient,  assuring  him 
that  the  fears  of  future  impotency  and  insaniiy  which  have  held  posses-* 
iaori  of  his  brain  are  without  foundation— -that  what  he  has  read  upon  the 
subjeot  is  but  the  artifice  of  the  quack.  To  quiet  the  fears  of  the  *'  sper- 
matophobist"  is  to  be  our  first  endeavor.  Advise  him  to  read  no  more 
upon  thtt  subjeot  of  his  fianoied  complaint,  to  abandon  all  vimous  habits 
and  erotic  ideas  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  employ  his  mind  in  some 
enga^ng  pursuits  Above  all,  assure  him  that  these  discharges  do  noi 
constitute  a  '^  drain  upon  the  system,"  but  rather  depend  upon  an  ex- 
cess of  spenn,  and  that  if  they  do  ooeor  oocaaioiiaUy  they  do  no  aerions 
luunn. 

CoULbatibing,  particularly  local,  in  tiiose  e$aei'%ohere  a  pUihorie 
tondidon  is  not  manifui  ;  roffular  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  attentioa 
todiet,  and  legnlarity  of  the  mwels;  in  mostoasei  aveidanoe  of  i  ' 
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Qlants  generaDy,  particularly  in  the  evening,  oare  to  empty  the  blad- 
der before  going  to  bed ;  avoidance  of  late  sappers  ;  sleeping  upon  a 
matrass,  with  as  little  clothing  as  possible  to  be  comfortable ;  rising  at 
the  moment  of  waking  in  the  morning  (for  the  emissions  occur  in  al- 
most every  ease  at  that  time) ;  suoh  constitute  the  most  important 
means  by  which  we  are  to  aid  the  patient  in  arresting  the  too  frequent 
oecarrence  of  these  discharges. 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  certain  drugs  in  these  cases,  we  must 
confess  that  we  put  little  faith  in  their  virtues.  There  are  cases  where 
tonics,  ferruginous  preparations,  &c.  are  no  doubt  valuable ;  but  we  think 
that  sedatives  are  more  generally  useful.  Benefit  has  been  derived 
from  Lupuline  administered  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  ergot, 
^her  in  pill  or  powder,  at  the  dose  of  from  gr.  iv.  to  vj.,  two  or  three 
times  per  diem.  We  have  given  a  scruple  of  Lupuline  in  powder  on 
going  to  bed  with  excellent  results.  It  should  be  continued  for  two  or 
three  weeks.     We  have  also  derived  advantage  from  ext.  hyoscyami. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  simple  medicine  should  be  given 
in  all  cases,  even  where  the  discharges  occur  very  rarely.  The  **  sper- 
matophobist"  must  and  will  have  something  for  his  supposed  troubles, 
and  if  you  gratify  his  whims,  it  serves  to  occupy  his  attention,  he  feels 
that  he  is  working  out  his  cure,  and  that  you  take  an  interest  in  his  par-* 
I  tieular  case.     Any  more  active  treatment  than  what  we  have  mentioned 

I  is  rarely  necessary  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  we  are  alluding. 

Possibly  a  slight  cauterization  might  be  sometimes  admissible,  or  the 
ample  passage  of  a  bougie  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  the  purpose 
d  overooming  any  irritability  of  the  urethra.  Of  course,  if  strioture 
^uld  be  the  cause  of  the  emissions,  it  should  be  overcome. 

As  to  the  mechanical  contrivances  which  have  lately  been  brought 
before  the  public  for  the  cure  of  seminal  emissions,  we  must  say,  after 
considerable  experience,  that  they  have  failed  to  answer  the  purpose 
intended.  They  cause  too  much  irritation  in  the  parts  and  in  many 
eases  doubtless  augment  the  evil. 

If  our  patient  contemplate  entering  upon  married  life,  we  should 
certainly  encourage  it,  and  moreover  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

Such  we  consider  to  be  the  value  and  importance  of  a  class  of  cases 
as  they  are  presented  to  the  notice  of  our  practitioners;  cases  which, 
we  repeat,  in  no-  wise,  answer  to  the  description  of  spermatorrhcea,  as 
given  by  medical  writers,  and  with  which  they  should  not  be  classed. 

We  do  not  deny  but  that  true  cases  of  the  milder  forms  of  spermat- 
orrhoea may  be  sometimes  met  with  among  us.  So  much  of  our  arti- 
cle as  relates  to  spormatorrhoDa,  we  may  be  induced  to  coftmunieate  at 
a  future  period. 

D.  D.  SLADE. 

5J^,  Beacon  Street,  Jan,  1855. 


(Fo?  tbeK.  H.  iMfBtlor  K«dleiM.) 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  NB?^-YORK. 

N»w-YoM  City,  Jan.  24tb,  1854. 
Mr.  Editob  : — ^The  middle  point  of  the  long  winter  eessions  of  oar 
city  schools  is  fiurlj  passed  and  the  term  is  waning.  The  *'  unfledged" 
gradoates  of  oar  classes  look  with  as  maoh  solioitade  as  did  Jalins 
Osasar  to  the  ''Ides  ojf  March"  and  all  their  leisore  hours  and  the 
intervals  between  lectures  are  zealously  occupied  in  what  the  English 
students  call  '*  cramming  for  examination."  The  tide  of  students  has 
not  set  so  strongly  towards  New-York  the  present  as  in  former  yean. 
The  number  at  the  Crosby  Street  school  and  the  University  has  fillen 
much  below  that  of  last  year,  while  at  the  New-York  Medical  College 
(in  13th  St.,)  the  last  candidate  for  public  medical  fiivor,  the  number 
has  increased  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
session.  At  the  University,  if  we  may  credit  their  own  statements 
they  have  a  class  of  three  or  four  hundred,  if  we  take  public  rumor, 
however,  we  shall  allow  them  not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
class  at  the  University  is  made  up  largely  of  Soathem  students,  tifi 
West  and  Northwest  furnishing  a  small  proportion  and  New-England 
a  "  bare  sprinkling."  You  would  recognise  them  by  their  abandon 
manner  of  dress  and  conversation,  and  professions  of  a  high,  chivalno 
sense  of  honor,  in  whom  if  the  era  of  chivalry  were  to  come  again, 
that  fine  old  system  would  find  officious  champions.  They  are  a  class 
of  students  who  wear  jaunty  '*  caps,"  or  *'  shocking  hats,"  flourish 
slender  sticks,  who  chew  much;  smoke  much,  (how  many  medical  stu- 
dents do  not?)  who  read  the ''  Sun,"  "Herald,"  and  '*  Police  (Gazette" 
as  regularly  and  religiously  as  my  uncle  a  worthy  deacon  in  the  coun- 
try reads  his  BiUe  of  a  Sunday  morning,  who  are,  in  a  word  the  /tut 
men  of  tifasi  dly^and  age.  The  appointment  of  Br.  Mbtcalf  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Br.  Swjrt,  which  was  at  first  received  with  some  wiy 
faces,  has  now  come  to  be  a  grateful  fact.  I  learn  from  those  who 
know  him  th^  he  is  liberally  qualified  for  his  position  and  that  his 
attainments  in  Auscultation  are  of  a  high  order.  His  style  as  a  lec- 
turer is  plain,  rimple,  straightforward,  without  show  or  d'isplay ;  in 
these  points  he  quite  resembles  Br.  Paasleb  oi  the  13th  screet  school, 
though  his  inferior  in  point  of  scholarly  acquirements  and  ability.  I 
have  twice  been  to  Professor  Bedford's  cliniques  at  this  school.  I 
had  heard  what  I  might  expect  but  did  not  anticipate  so  mui4l  enter- 
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The  milked  fe«tai«  of  these  olimquei  is  the  Profeanr 
linself.  I  haye  been  to  Barnum's  and  to  Burton's  bat  mvst  saj  in 
an  sinoerity  that  the  balanoe  in  way  of  aarasBment  tons  nneqnlToiMdl j 
in  the  Pn^fessor's  &Tor.  A  kind  of  moek  profeasional  dignity,  inttaiH 
doa,  and  not  rarely,  nnblnshiag  ▼olgarities  seem  most  eq>eeially  to 
chanusfariie  these  obstetrid  eliniqnes  of  whieh  one  hears  00  mneh. 
Too  no  dodbt  saw  Dr.  Mon's  letter  aboat  a  eertain  "  hybrid,  bear 
voBiaa/'  exhibiting  somewhere  in  the  eity.  AH  similar  enriomtieSi 
and  mooatroaties  which  may  hereafter  need  liKe  attentions  need  only 
a^y  to  the  same  sonroe  it  is  said,  to  reoeive  them  gratU.  On  this 
wiK  Dr.  RnsB  in  the  next  nnmber  of  his  jonmai  promises  ns  som^ 
Amg  apropo$.  Of  the  University  one  other  item  and  then  enongh. 
Ai  iit,  being  impressed  ifith  the  oonyietion  that  the  new  opera  house, 
a  magnifioent  stmctnre,  erected  the  past  season  in  14di  Street,  most 
ineritably  prove  a  More,  the  Faculty  of  the  Uniyenity  confidently 
k^  to  purchase  the  same  for  the  moderate  (?)  consideration  rf  a  few 
kondred  thonsand  dollars  and  tarn  it  into  a  ho9pital.  The  profimity 
to  the  ''  Academy  of  Music''  would  render  this  a  rery  feanble  project 
sad  the  expense  would  be  but  a  small  burden  and  doubtless  easily 
fiqoidated.  Professor  DaApaa,  the  ''  duice  deeu^*  of  the  TTniTenity 
ii  at  present  giving  some  fine  lectures  on  the  chemijBtry  of  phynology 
aid  the  foroes  of  life  nsually  termed  vitaL 

At  the  Orosby  Street  school,  medical  matters  go  on  in  iheir  nsnal, 
dignified  tenor.  Professors  Glibk  and  Pabkb  are  highly  popular ; 
indeed  any  one  of  whatever  school  or  sect  who  has  ever  he»d  Profes- 
sor Olabs  cannot  bat  admire  his  acquirements  as  a  scholar  and  elo^ 
qoffiit  and  impres&ve  manner  as  a  lecturer.  Few  if  any  lecturers  in 
Ac  country  excel  him  in  earnestness  or  in  elegance  of  speech. 

The  New-York  Medical  College  (in  13th  street,)  is  now  in  the  fifth 
year  of  its  existence  and  has  become  a  "  fixed  feet."  The  Faculty 
are  a  carp$  of  earnest,  energetic,  woiking  men,  each  thoroughly  devo- 
ted to  his  department  Four  of  them  are  New-Bngland  men.  The 
nreaident  of  the  College,  Dr.  Hobaoi  Ouin  will  yet  vindicate  him- 
self and  free  his  garments  of  all  show  of  empiridsm  in  the  very  face 
ind  eyes  of  his  New-Yoik  rivab.  His  last  paper  in  the  American 
Kedical  Monthly  makes  no  little  stir  among  the  ''  old  fogies"  of  the 
ptofeasioa,  and  after  having  conferred  and  decided  whether  a  probaog 
ean  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  they  will  now  have  to  confer  and 
deliberate  again  probably,  whether  the  treatment  of  abscesses  in  the 
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hmg  by  injeotioD  is  poflaUe  I  In  traUi,  sueh  surveiBanee  is  woidiy 
of  the  Popish  InqoisitioD.  The  museiim  at  this  College  is  one  of  die 
best  in  the  ooantry  and  afibrds  an  eseellent  opportanity  to  stady  dia- 
ease.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attaraetiye  features  of  the  Institidaoa. 
There  are  three  diniqnes  held  every  week.  The  medical  clinique  held 
on  Satorday  by  Professor  Pabkeb  has  been  crowded  eaeh  week.  A 
large  variety  of  pulmonary  and  throat  diseases  have  been  brought  be* 
fore  the  dass.  Professor  Pabkek  is  an  exoellent  Auscnltatist ;  and  in 
preseribing  for  patients  never  does  it  blindly,  nor  without  having  some* 
thing  in  view  to  acoomplish.  These  cliniques  have  been  exceedingly 
vahiable  and  popnkr  with  the  class.  At  the  clinique  for  diseases  of 
females  (Professor  BAXKsn,)  quite  a  variety  of  interesting  eases  of 
uterine  diseases  have  been  presented,  consisting  of  every  stage  of  nl- 
oerative  action  from  simple  ulcer  to  entire  destruetion  of  one  portion 
of  the  d$.  Last  week  Professor  Babkxb  exhibited  a  case  of  scirrhos 
of  the  08  nteri  which  has  been  under  treatment  now  for  some  weeks 
with  a.conaderable  amelioration  of  the  Cfymptoms.  The  actual  cautery 
has  once  or  twice  been  use(l.  Professor  Bakkbe  accompanies  hir 
cases  with  dear  and  off-hand  remarks  in  a  familiar  and  pleasant  style. 
A  dass  at  diseases  are  exhibited  at  tids  dinique  which  unless  a  young 
practitioner  has  once  seen  and  known  how  to  examine  and  treat  he  will 
find  himself  much  embarrassed  in  encountering.  Professor  Baskib 
does  not  offend  the  good  taste  of  his  audience  by  bombast,  braggartism 
or  an  overweening  self-eomplacency. 

Professor  Caknochan  holds  a  clinique  every  Thursday.  A  week 
or  two  since  he  exhibited  a  case  of  angular  curvature  of  the  spine, 
Potts'  disease,  In  the  person  of  a  child  aged  three  years.  In  speaking 
of  the  disease,  its  progressive  nature,  its  fearful  chiiracter,  pathology, 
&c.,  he  diowed  the  futility  of  expecting  any  relief  by  the  treatment 
ct  specialists,  who  are  styled  orthopedists.  For  tjhe  stretching  on  a 
bed  only  aggravates  the  disease  and  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  as 
it  separates  wider  apart  the  gaps  in  the  vertebral  bodies  caused  by  the 
progress  of  the  malady.  ;*It  is  worse/'  said  he  ''  than  the  bed  of 
Procrustes,  famous  in  the  old  mythology.  As  well  might  an  orthope- 
dist stretch  a  pregnant  woman  on  his  bed  and  hope  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  the  foetus  as  to  expect  to  arrest  spinal  disease  by  similar  treatment. 
Of  morbus  coxaiius  this  is  also  true,  that  splints  are  of  little  service 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  orthopedist's  apparatus  are  useless. 
This  spinal  disease  and  morbus  coxarius  axe,  gentlemen,  but  lociA 
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ioDB  of  a  ooBstitatioiial  taint  or  «fftlM>Ti»^  and  it  is  to  tlua 
tkit  lemedies  mnat  be  addressed.  Caries  is  goiag  on  in  t^  bodies, 
prodadng  a  solntion  of  oootinnity*  This  is  the  pathology  in  a  woid. 
The  enre  is  by  anehylods." 

The  treatment  prescribed,  was  both  constitaiiottal  and  local,  so  hx 
as  the  loeal  symptoms  indicated. 

Loeanj  moderate  connter  irritation,  gentle  frictions,  stimnlatmg 

SBbroeations  and  liniments.     Gonstitationally,  the  iodide  oi  iron,  three 

taoes  a  day  beginning  with  fire  drops  at  a  dose ;  great  care  that  all 

the  hygienie  mles  are  carefully  obserTcd.    Professor  Gakkoohan  has 

fimid  in  bis  own  ezperienoe  that  these  principles  of  treatment  are  the 

bast  aad  in  the  end  most  reliable  for  afiboting  relief  and  it  m:iy  be 

cAen  core  of  spinal  afiections.    Professor  Oarnoohan  recently  re« 

ceiled  a  letter  from  ikrichsen  the  author  of  the  new  work  on  Surgery, 

in  the  highest  degree  complimentary  and  assuring  Professor  G.  that  in 

the  next  edition  of  his  Surgery  he  should  refer  to  his  opwations  and 

give  them  the  |^ace  which  their  importance  merited.    Professor  G.  is 

a  skiUfol,  operator  and  uses  the  knife  like  a  master.    In  Surgical 

Anaftoooy  he  is  serupulonsly  exact    He  has  eyery  quali^  to  become, 

»  he  most  unquestionably,  second  to  no  surgeon  in  the  country.     The 

eomne  in  Chemistry  at  the  13th  Street  Medical  College  is  not  surpasr 

ed  in  the  dty.     Professor  Dob£hus  is  an  accomplished  lecturer  and 

teacher.     The  experiments  are  on  a  liberal  scale  and  while  impressive 

are  also  highly  instruotiye.     Professor  D.'s  inanner  is  enthusiastio  and 

earnest.     At  the  hospitals  upon  the  Islands— Blackwell's,   Ward's 

and  others  there  is  nothing  of  special  iiAerest  at  present.     In  the  ob- 

fit^ric  ward  of  Emigrant*s  Hospital  (Ward's  Island)  I  saw  the  other 

day  an  interesting  case  of  malformation  in  an  infant  a  few  weeks  old . 

There  was  eversion  of  the  bladder  and  an  absence  of  the  penis  and 

teateSy  though. the  latter  could  be  felt  in  tibe  abdominal  cavity,  not 

having  yet  deecended.    It  was  in  truth  a  revolting  sight.    Nothing 

eonld  be  dcme  but  to  palliate  and  trust  to  nature  to  manage  the  offspring 

of  her  fireakish  creation.    There  was  also  there  in  the  person  of  a 

German  woman  a  good  case  of  hepatic  abscess  with  fistulous  opening 

in  lefi  hypochondrium,  discharging  purulent  matter  most  of  the  time. 

Among  the  children  there  was  a  good  deal  of  diarrhcsa  for  the  season. 

The  treatment  found  successful  was  opium  and  acetate  of  lead  in  mi* 

Buie  doses,  with  great  caution  as  to  diet,  good  air  and  other  hygienic 

mleB.     Betnning  one  Saturday  evening  from  the  Island  I  fell  into  a 


Hunalifiiig  mood,  soBMtbiog  on  this  wise  :  What  s  bbssad  nireal  an 
thofle  hoflpitak  for  the  siok,  maiQied,  halt  and  bfiad,  the  pow  idioia 
and  nnfoitanato  lonatioa  of  our  race,  the  homeless  and  friendleas. 
These  Islands  were  surely  left  by  Providenoe  for  tiie  beneToknt  pur- 
pose which  they  have  serred  now  for  so  man^  years.  In  the  heats  of 
sommer,  those  August  days  when  the  "dognrtar  rages,"  no  retreaft 
oodd  be  more  delightful  and  in  the  frosty  days  of  winter  with  eheerfbl 
grates  and  warm  apartments  what  ooold  be  more  desirable  eyen  for  the 
fortanate,  those  of  healthy  habit  and  sonnd  mental  estate.  These 
hospitals,  asylums  and  ahns  booses  are  grateful  monuments  of  a  wise, 
benevolent  and  ohristian  policy.  They  speak  much  more  than  marible 
busts  or  monuments.  Beally  9ome  of  the  goodness,  benerolenoe  and 
noble  charity  cf  the  world  is  in  the  scope  of  the  medical  professioo. 

Here  this  strain  of  meditation  was  arrested,  for  the Ayenae  ears 

had  amred  at Street,  and  brought  the  writer  to  his  boarding 

house  opportunely  for  dinner. 

I  am  reminded  of  your  readers'  patience,  dear  Doctor,  and  will  hers 
lay  aside  my  wandering  quill.     Many  other  topics  I  had  hoped  to 
notice  but  they  must  go  by  for  another  occasion.    More  anon,  (pei^* 
haps). 

PHILO^aSSOULAPIUS. 


LECTURES  ON  FEVER— By  Wm.  Stokbs,  m.  d. 

Lbctubb  VIII. 

Let  us  resume  the  consideration  of  the  bronchial  affections  in  typhus 
foyer.  You  will  commonly  hear  it  said,  that  this  or  that  patient  in 
typhus  has  got  bitmchitis ;  and  if  we  were  to  be  guided  by  phyaoel 
ngns  alone,  such  a  statement  would  seem  to  be  correct.  But  I  wish 
you  to  belieye  that  the  essence  of  this  afieotion  is  not  bronchitis,  but 
rather  a  special  condition  of  the  air-passages,  secondary  to  the  typhns 
foyer,  the  result  either  of  the  typhus  deposit  or  of  the  yascularity  with 
turgesoence,  of  which  I  spoke  in  a  former  lecture.  If  brondiitis — that 
is  to  say,  if  inflammatory  action  superyenes— it  must  be  considered 
eiAer  as  reSUstiye  or  specific.  I  am  anxious  to  impress  this  upon  yoa, 
because  there  is  still  many  practitioners  who  hold  thlt  the  physical 


1^  of  bronddt^  are  snffident  to  efltablkh  tlie  ezisleoee  of  kfismniA- 
tioft«  Now,  I  do  QOfc  know  any  ohaTaeterbtie  difference  between  Uie 
^ijaeal  signs  wbioh  may  oocnr  in  ordinary  idiopathio  bronebitis  and 
those  wbieb  present  tbemselres  in  typhns  when  the  air-tnbes  are  en- 
gaged. In  both  yon  hare  BOtt<NPon8,  sibilant,  mncons,  and  orepttatiog 
rake;  sod  yet  the  two  diseases  are  pathologically  distinct.  Obserre 
that  wfaateY^r  will  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  tabes,  whether  it  be  de- 
poo^  typhoid  congestion,  or  tme  inflammation,  will  give  rftle }  what* 
erw  eanses  secretion,  whether  it  be  true  inflammation,  or  wymething 
kfas  yeiy  opposite  of  inflanunation,  will  give  yon  r&le.  We  have,  as  I 
aid  before,  in  typhus,  the  physical  signs  which  are  observBd  in  tme 
broadiitis;  bat  beware  how,  in  any  given  case  of  fever,  yon  eonelode 
from  their  presence  that  the  patient  has  tme  bronchitis.  In  certain 
eases  there  may  be  revive  irritation;  bat  never  forget  that  tb^  ty* 
pboid  disease  alone,  without  any  inflammation  whatever,  is  competent 
t»  produce  all  the  signs  of  bronchitis.  '  Why  do  I  arge  this  so  much 
OB  yon?  Because  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  i^ 
■oving  from  your  minds  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  inflammation  which 
hm  been  so  long  in  vogue.  We  are  greatly  influenced  by  names  ; 
iad  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  many  who  would  treat  a 
«aaB  of  the  bronchial  aflfoction  in  typhus  with  the  same  reducing  meas" 
ms  vhicb  they  would  employ  in  the  idiopathic  disease,  yet  I  am  sore 
tiiat  dw  idea  of  theee  signs  proceeding  from  inflammation  makes  many 
of  us  who  have  not  yet  unlearned  our  early  teachings,  timid  in  the  use 
flf  stimulants. 

We  find  that  this  bronchial  disease  rans  a  course  exactly  analogous 
to  thai  of  the  other  secondary  affections  of  typhus.  It  comes  on  in« 
sidioasly,  or,  as  1  said  before,  silently ;  it  gradually  advances  to  its 
Bwrimnm,  and  sometimes  increases  to  that  degree  that  the  patient  dies 
\fj  asphyxia.  This  is  often  the  case  when  tiie  disease  has  act  been 
rMognixed  at  an  early  period.  It  is  in  almost  all  cases  preceded  by 
the  symptoms  of  typhus  for  several  days.  I  think  in  the  best  marked 
OSes  it  first  shows  itself  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease  ; 
hit  it  may  sapervene  at  any  period  of  the  case.  It  subsides  sponta- 
aeonsly.'  Yon  will  have  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  the  fol* 
loving  carious  circumstance  in  the  subsidence  of  this  disease,  either 
vben  the  afibction  rans  its  natural  course,  or  when  it  has  been  neoes* 
saiy  to  treat  it  specially.  In  the  tme  idiopathio  bronchitis,  when  a 
patient  IB  placed  ander  treatmei^  we  observe  the  disappearance  of  «the 
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rales  to  be  gi*adaal ;  they  aro  leas  intense  and  less  complicated  day  by 
day ;  and  this  goes  on  probably  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  it  may  be  a 
fortnight,  before  the  last  shade  of  r^e  disappears.  In  the  typhmi 
affection,  on  the  contrary,  yon  will  often  observe  that  the  most  ezten- 
siye,  intense,  and  complicated  rales  disappear  as  if  by  enchantment, 
leaying  the  respiratory  murmur  perfectly  pure.  This  sudden  disap. 
pearance  of  physical  signs  is  only  an  argument  among  many  to  show 
their  non-inflammatory  origin.  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
this ;  it  seems  analagous  to  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  eruption 
of  scarlatina  from  the  akin.  You  may  often  see  this  eruption  busting 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  suddenly  disappearing,  leaving  tlie 
ddn  white  and  pure.  Consider  the  case  of  the  lung  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  place  of  the  scarlatina  eruption,  take  the  secondary  bronchial 
disease  or  eruption,  if  you  will,  and  you  can  understand  the  oocm«- 
renoe  of  a  similar  change.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  this  happens  in  ail 
cases ;  and  I  suppose  that  for  its  occurrence  it  is  necessary  that  there 
shall  have  been  little,  if  any,  reiictive  irritation.  And,  as  I  said  be* 
fore,  we  see  it  in  cases  cot  only  where  the  disease  has  been  litde,  if  at 
all,  interfered  with  by  treatment,  but  in  others  in  which  we  have  osed 
such  remedies  as  dry-cupping,  counter'^irritation,  and  various  stimulant 
medicines.  Here  the  practitioner  is  q|ten  surprised  at  the  rapid  and 
complete  success  of  his  treatment,  and  may  take  credit  to  himself  for 
bringing  about  a  change  which  was  to  a  great  degree,  at  all  events, 
induced  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  periodicity. 

In  the  next  place,  we  find  that  the  best  treatment  in  such  cases  is 
the  stimulant.  The  mere  circumstance  of  a  patient  having  or  present- 
ing the  most  intense  signs  of  bronchitis  in^typhus  fever  does  not  by 
any  means  warrant  us  in  bleeding  him,  in  reducing  him,  in  exhibiting 
tartar  emetic^  or  in  withholding  wine.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  best 
treatment  for  such  cases  is  the  free  use  of  wine,  of  ammonia,  turpen- 
tine,  bark,  and  such  measures. 

Another  argument  is  drawn  from,  this  interesting  fact,  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  softened  heart  ih  typhus,  we  find  a  combina- 
tion 'with  the  bronchial  disease,  and  it  is  quite  fair  to  conclude,  that 
the  conditions  of  the  lung  and  heart  in  these  cases  are  similar.  Tbo 
practical  conclusion,  then,  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  physical  signs  of 
bronchitis  in  a  case  of  maculated  typhus  fever  should  not  make  yon 
conclude  that  the  patient  had  bronchial  inflammation ;  and  therefore 
you^should  not  taroat  the  cose  as  such.  ^ 
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Tbere  is  a  xemarkabla  caae  of  ferer  wbich  is  not  at  all  unoommon 
m  this  eoantry,  in  which  we  have  an  alternating  disease,  as  it  were, 
between  the  abdominal  and  the  pulmonary  organs  in  typhus  fever. 
This  18  a  yery  bad  form  of  fever — one  of  the  worst.  We  find  that 
to4ay,  we  shall  say,  the  chest  is  greatly  loaded,  that  you  get  no  good 
xespiiatoiy  murmur ;  there  are  most  intense  rftles,  and  all  the  symp* 
toms  of  extensive  disease  of  the  lung.  At  this  time,  the  belly  is  soft ; 
it  is  not  tender  on  pressure ;  and  thore  is  no  diarrhoea.  Things  go  on 
fcr  two  or  three  days,  when  we  find  the  belly  to  be  swollen,  tympanitic 
iOiiet  <m  pressure ;  there  is  diarrluBa ;  and  on  applying  the  stetho- 
majpe  to  the  chest  we  find  it  comparatively  free,  and  the  rd.les  either 
gone  or  almost  altogether  gone. 

You  torn  your  attention  to  the  abdomen,  and,  on  relieving  the 

symptoms  there  to  a  certain  degree,  the  chest  again  shows  the  disease ; 

uA  in  this  way  the  affection  alternates  as  it  were  between  the  two 

cavities,  and  forms  a  combination  which  is  extremely  difficult  of  man* 

agement     And  I  think  that  these  cases  of  gastro-catarrhal  typhus, 

tkat  is  tasay,  of  typhus  with  secondary  disease  in  the  two  cavities, 

yet  that  disease  alternately  varying  in  its  severity,  are  more  likely  to 

exhibit  tbo  development  of  tubercle  after  the  disease  has  subsided, 

Ihm  the  catarrhal  typhus  without  abdominal  complication.     But,  on 

tins  pcnnt,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  believe  that  my  mind  is  completely 

made  up.     My  opinion  is  one  of  those  that  men  form  gradually  and 

lakiiowingly,  without  being  able  to  refer  the  sources  of  that  opinion  to 

any  particular  observation.    But  it  does  not  happen  in  every  case,  that 

tite  bronchial  disease  of  typhus  either  subsides  in  that  sudden  manner 

we  have  been  speaking  of,  or  advances  to.  such  a  height  as  to  destroy 

the  patient's  life.     There  is  another  case,  and  a  very  important  one, 

and  that  is — ^where  we  observe  an  imperfect  convalescence,  the  chest 

remaining  very  much  engaged.     That  is  to  say,  after  all  the  general 

symptoms  of  fever  have  subsided,  the  peteohise  gone,  the  typhus  ex. 

presiion  having  disappeared,  and  the  patient  anxious  for  food,  we  find 

thtit  the  phenomena  of  the  chest  remain  but  little  altered ;  that  there 

V  most  extensive  bronchial  rftle.    In  this  case  it  appears  to  me,  that 

what  lubS  happened  is,  that  a  reactive  inflammation  has  occurred,  and 

duit  a  form  of  true  bronchitis  has  been  added  to  the  typhus  dis, 

cue.     Something  very  similar  to  this  occurs  in   the  case  of  diBease  of 

the  intestine  in  typhus.     This  has  been  indicated  in  by  Dr.  Cheyne  as 

mm  of  the  oaaes  of  imperfect  oonvahscence  in  fever.    It  would  appear 
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M  if  there  was  a  aeoondar j  inflammatioa  apen  Ae  typboid  altontfam 
of  the  intestine,  and  this  eanaes  the  convalescence  to  be  imperfect.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  same  thing  ocoors  in  the  lung.  Then 
is  Dodiing  more  iidportont,  gentlemen,  in  the  study  of  diseases,  thsa 
to.keep  analogy  cont;inuaUy  before  ns ;  and  yon  may  expect  that  the 
processes  of  disease  observed  in  one  cavity  of  the  body  will  be  repeat- 
ed in  the  others.  The  case  above  stairs  to  which  we  gave  the  turpen- 
tine, and  the  naptha  afterwards,  was  a  good  example  of  this. 

These  cases  are  frequently  mistaken  for  phthisis ;  and  it  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at,  for  the  patients  have  very  much  the  aspect  of  phthisiB, 
they  are  emaciated  by  fever ;  they  have  often  a  species  of  semi-heetie 
upon  them ;  they  have  cough ;  their  respiration  is  di£Elcult ;  and  thej 
have  fipequently  very  profuse  expectoration.  You  will  say,  then,  b 
there  any  difierence  between  the  symptoms  in  these  cases  at  this  stage 
and  the  symptoms  in  oases  of  phthisis.  I  do  not  know  any  difierenoe 
bat  this,  that  in  the  patient's  laboring  under  phthisis,  there  is  often  a 
very  copious  muco-puriform  expectoration — a  thing  rarely  seen  during 
the  pressure  of  the  disease  in  typhus.  It  is  very  natural,  then,  that, 
under  diese  cironmstances,  a  practitioner  seeing  a  patient  for  the  first 
time  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  phthisical ;  and  it  is 
qnite  proper  that  all  practitioners,  under  those  circumstances,  should 
be  apprehensive  of  tubercle ;  because  it  is  certain,  that  in  many  in- 
stances  of  typhus  fever,  disposition  to  the  formation  of  taberole  seems 
to  have  been  created  by  the  disturbance  of  the  system  in  consequeoee 
of  the  fever.  y 

We  have  three  forms  of  tuberoular  disease  induced  in  this  way.— 
The  first  form  is  what  I  may  term  acute  eoexisting  taberole.  This  is 
a  most  carious  form,  in  which  the  tuberoolar  matter  is  depomted,  pendr 
ing  the  early  periods  of  the  typhus  fever ;  while  the  petechiee  are  sfe3l 
OB  the  sorfiice;  the  lung  becomes  fall  of  soft  tubercular  matter. 

Let  me  call  your  attentioa  partiealarly  to  this  form  of  disease.  We 
have  not  seen  many  cases  of  it,  and  but  in  one  instance  had  wea/ioiC. 
mortem  examination ;  but  this  was  a  Tcry  welknarked  case.  It  oo- 
coired  two  or  three  years  bade  in  our  wards,  and  was  one  of  those 
cases  which  we  do  not  easily  forget.  The  patient,  a  nan  between  80 
and  40  years  of  age,  had  enjoyed  perflMt  health  op  to  the  time  when 
he  was  attadced  with  fever;  he  was  not  subject  to  anyfbrm  of  chrooio 
bronchitis,  or  pulmooary  izritation  of  any  kind ;  so  that  there  is  not 
the  silliest  reason  to  believe  that  aay  tabenmlar  matter  existed  in  Vb 
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IvDgs  hefimhe  was  tttaoked  wfth  tlM  fcyer.  He  oamehare  at  Uieend 
of  the  ftnt  week  of  hie  illnesB,  wifch  the  nsoal  Bjmptoina  of  maoulated 
tfpfaae,  mad  the  seoondery  bronohud  diaeese.  So  far,  there  waa  noth- 
iag  vnnaiul  ftbont  the  ease.  I  observed,  howoTer,  that  the  bronehial 
iftka  were  more  intense  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lan^ ;  that  there 
was  a  greater  amoniit  of  large  crepitus  than  we  eommonly  see  in  the 
typhus  dieeaae,  indioating  that  the  minute  tnbes  were  much  engorged. 
Tiie  sheet  was  perfeetlj  elear  on  percussion,  bat  I  took  alarm  at  the 
greats  amonnt  of  brondiial  rftle  which  had  become  deyeloped  at  so 
esrij  a  period  of  the  case.  The  patient  was  treated  by  dry  capping, 
bioteiing,  and  the  use  of  seneka  with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  bat  ye 
we  did  not  observe  that  these  measares  produced  any  sensible  effeet  on 
the  phymcal  mgas,— a  circumstance  which  would  have  stUl  further  m. 
stcaaed  our  apprehensions ;  but  at  that  time  we  had  no  suspicion  of 
whai  the  result  was  to  be.  There  was  no  remarkable  suflfering;  the 
patieiit  did  not  eomphun  of  dyspncsa,  his  breathing  was  not  remarka' 
Vbf  accelerated,  and,  in  short,  he  had  no  symptom  which  would  distia. 
gdsh  his  case  from  ordinary  typhus  with  severe  bronchial  disease.  We 
■ew,  however,  observed,  that  day  by  day  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
dnst,  eepeoialij  on  the  right  side,  became  more  and  more  dull,  al- 
Aaugh  there  was  little  if  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  Jarge  but 
cRfitating  rUe,  nor  was  there  any  indication  of  hepatisatton ;  the  lung 
dw^  eotttinued  permeable  to  aur.  The  petechim  remained  remarka- 
bly stationary.  About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  the  patient  began  to 
sweat  pfraCdaely.  And  this  sweating  appeared  to  occur  in  two  paroz, 
ysma  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  combL 
nalaon  of  severe  hectic  and  typhus  fever.  He  died  on  about  the 
twelfth  or  tUrteenth  day  of  his  disease,  the  firont  of  the  right  side  hav- 
ing beeone  very  dull,  but  not  absolutely  so,  and  the  crejntating  iftle 
vsmaining  with  singular  constancy  all  through.  On  the  day  of  his 
death  tlie  petechial  eruption  had  scarce)^  feded. 

Ahfaoagh  we  had  never  had  any  instance  at  the  acute  development 
«f  tiibende  pending  the  typhus  state,  yet  I  yentured  to  make  the  diag- 
■saiB  ef  the  disease  here,  for  the  phyrioal  phenomena  were  premsely 
Ihose  wliieh  occur  in  ordinaiy  acute  inflammatory  tuberouHaation  ot 
the  famg.  The  right  lung  was  found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
soft,  grey  tubercular  matter,  deposited  m  isolated  patches,  varying  from 
the  ameof  a  pea  to  that  ef  a  small  haaol-ttttt  They  were  not  Btcph 
Isd;  ihey  were  soft»  but  yti  showed  no  appearance  of  suppunatien. 
A  few  deposits  of  the  same  kind  were  found  on  the  left  side. 
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The  great  amount  of  this  deposit  is  in  itself  snffioient  to  proYe  that 
it  was  one  of  the  secondary  affections  of  the  typhus  fever;  for,  although 
a  man  may  live  with  a  certain  amount  of  chronic  tubercle  developed 
in  his  lung,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  could  have  had 
such  a  quantity  of  soft  tubercular  matter,  nearly  filling  up  the  wholft 
lung,  while  his  health  and  respiratory  function  remained  unaffected,  as 
we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  this  man  until  the  occurrence  of  the  ty- 
phus fever. 

.  I  beUeve  that  this  case  was  but  the  extreme  case  of  what  often  oceurs 
in  typhus ;  and  we  shall  just  now  see  that  there  are  strong  grounds  iot 
holding  that  tubercular  matter  is  deposited,  though  in  smaller  quaati- 
ties,  during  the  secondary  bronchial  disease  of  fever,  and  yet  the  pa* 
tient  recovers  without  having  the  symptoms  of  phthisis. 

The  next  form  we  term  the  acuta  consequent  tubercle,  that  is  to  say* 
when  the  paUent  has  passed  through  his  fever,  and  has  had  an  interval 
of  repose,  everything  apparently  promising  a  perfect  recovery,  there  is 
a  sudden  explosion  of  tubercular  disease,  with  symptoms  of  liigh  irri- 
tation, and  with  a  rapid  development  of  tubercle. 

The  last  form,  which  is  not  by  any  means  so  frequent  as  the  other8» 
is  the  chronic  consequent  tubercle,  in  which,  when  a  patient  who  has 
had  catarrhal  disease  in  the  early  periods  of  his  fever  has  recovered, 
although  with  an  imperfect  convalescence,  the  disease  gradually  paaaes 
into  the  ordinary  pulmonary  phthbis,  and  is  followed  ^by  the  same  re- 
sult. 

I  spoke  to-day  in  the  wards  of  a  practical  question  as  to  your  diag- 
nosis when  called  to  a  patient  who  has  gone  through  typhus  fever,  and 
in  which  the  chest  is  very  much  engaged  ;  this  is  a  case  that  you  will 
be  often  called  to  in  consultation.  The  patient  has  bee^i  under  the  eare 
of  another  person ;  he  has  gone  through  severe  typhus  fever;  he  is  ia 
the  25th,  or  the  80th,  or  the  36th  day  of  his  illness,  and  appearanoea 
of  his  being  consumptive  occur.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  patient  may 
be  of  a  consumptive  family,  and  an  alarm  is  exlsited.  He  has  wasted 
in  flesh;  he  has  quick  pulse;  he  may  have  had  some  sweats;  he  haa 
cough  and  muco-puriform  expectoration.  Well,  such  is  his  posittoiu 
You  are  called  on  then  to  say,  in  the  common  phrase,  whether  his 
lungs  are  affected  or  not.  You  examine  his  chest  carefully ;  and,  if 
you  find  the  following  circumstances  to  exist,  you  may  in  most  instanoee 
be  able  to  assure  the  'jpaUent's  fnends  that,  as  yet,  the  lungs  are  not 
tubercular;  if  you  find  that  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  are  foaamir 


al,  tlmt  id  no  paH  of  tlie  oliest  where  you  examine,  yon  fail  in  disoor- 
ering  aonorona  rftles,  mnooiu  rales,  mnco-crepitating  rfi-les,  in  yarioof 
degrees  of  combination — ^in  other  words,  stethosoopio  indications  that 
every  portion  of  the  bronchial  tree  is  affected, — ^if,  then,  with  this  ufii. 
TorsalityaBd  intensity  of  bronchial  signs,  yon  find  that  the  patient'i 
lespiistaon  is  not  much  excited,  that  he  is  not  complaining  either  of 
dyspD<ea,  or  that  his  respiration  is  rapid,  you  may  be  almost  certfun 
tbt  the  patient  is  only  laboring  nnder  the  remains  of  the  typhoid  bron* 
ekial  disease.and  that  he  has  not  yet  passed  into  a  tubercular  oondil^ 
ion.     You  make,  the  diagnosis  here,  gentlemen,  from  a  source  which 
you  will  find  of  grcai  importance ;  it  is  a  dtagnosis  from  the  want  of 
accordance  of  phenomena.    What  do  we  find  here  ?    Universal  bron- 
chitis— aniversol  signs  of  bronchitis.     Now,  we  know,  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  100,  of  the  development  of  the  tubercle  after  fever,  where  there 
is  umversality  of  deposit  there  is  extreme  sufi&ring — ^there  is  great^ys- 
pnoea — there  is  extraordinary  acceleration  of  breathing,  so  that  in  the 
c^  above  specified  the  want  of  accordance  between  the  extent  of  die- 
ease  and  the  amount  of  suflfering,  leads  you  to  a  negative  diagnosis, 
and  enables  you  to  declare,  that  as  yet,  the  patient  is  not  tubercular. 
H;  on  the  ^ther  hand,  this  patient  had,  with  the  physical  signs  which 
I  have  described,  any  hurried  breathing,  difficult  breathing,  and  the 
mgsA  and  the  symptoms  of  great  irritation  of  the  lung,  it  would  be 
qifte  impossible  to  say  that  he  had  not  consumption.    In  a  veiy  huge 
nofflber  of  oases  you  will  find  that  this  rule  will  apply.    In  cases  of 
hronchial  disease  following,  not  only  typhus  fever,   but  a  variety  of 
otlkeK  aSwtions,  you  can  apply  thia  diagnosis  very  commonly  indeed  * 
io  the  nuttaat  fever  of  children  you  can  apply' it ;  in  cases  of  the 
hnmehtal  disease  which  follows  mearies,  in  caste  fit  the  bronchial  dis- 
ease which  follows  scarlatina,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  affections,  the 
diagnosis  from  the  want  of  accordance  of  the  phenomei|a  is  applicable. 
It  is  very  important^  indeed,  to  study  carefully  those  means  of  diag 
Bosis  which  aro  available  in  eases  where  you  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  repeat^  observation.    In  most  cases  of  consultation,  the  consulting 
physician  only  sees  the  patient  once.    If  you  should  be  able  to  see  the 
patient  three,  five,  or  six  timest  at  intervak  of  two  or  three  days,  yoa 
would  not  be  under  this  diffieulty ;  but  by  thia  weapon  of  diagnocdsi  if 
I  inay  Bake  nee  of  sueh  a  phrase^  yon  are  abky  even  fay  seeing  the 
pelieat  once— whieb  is  the  position  you  will  often  be  in^-^  give  a  sat- 
isfiietoiy  diagnosis. 
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I  bave  drawn  jrour  attention  to  tbe  great  probabilitj  that  exists,  tlisi 
in  many  cases  of  this  typhus  fever,  with  the  seoondary  bronchial  dio. 
ease,  there  is  deyeloped  not  merely  the  ordinary  secondary  bronchial 
disease,  but  more  or  less  of  actual  tuberoular  matter ;  and  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  patient  shall  ever  have  the  symptoms  of  phthisis. 
He  may  recover,  and  often  does  recover  completely,  with  a  perfectly 
pare  respiratory  murmur,  without  any  cough,  or  without  any  symptoms 
whatever  of  disease ;  but  after  a  period  varying  from  three  months  to 
nine  months,  he  expectorates  a  few  calculi.  There  cannot  be  any 
doubt,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered,  that  those 
calculi  were  petrifications  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  tubercular 
depositions  which  were  formed  pending  the  fever,  and  which  from  their 
being  isolated,  from  their  being  very  small,  from  their  never  forming 
any  consolidation  about  them,  from  their  having  no  cavities,  altogether 
escaped  observation.  The  number  of  cases  of  individuals  who,  afte^ 
having  gone  through  this  bronchial  typhus,  at  some  subsequent  period 
are  observed  to  expectorate  small  calculi,  is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant 
this  concluaon.—  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal, 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  DISEASES  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

By  Wabeex  Stoh£»  M.  D.,  Professor  ofSurgery^  Univertitjf  t^fLa. 

The  diseases  of  the  uterus  have,  of  late  years,  engaged  the  special 
attentioB  of  many  men  eminent  in  the  proiession ;  elaborate  works 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  yet  tne  profei^ien  is  more  divided 
a^d  less  fixed  upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  this 
organ  than  any  other.  !Being  earnestly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject  I  have  always  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  the  iin« 
pfovements,  and  to  make  myself  familiar  with  the  subject ;  but,  candor 
compelame  to  acduowledge,  ttiat  either  much  of  what  I  read  has  nev«r 
come  under  my  observation*  or  that  I  do  not  understand  what  I  see* 

The  conclusion  I  came  to  lone  a^o,  was,  tbat  either  this  organ  la 
not  governed  by  the  same  physiological  and  pathological  laws  as  the 
ofiier  organs  of  the  human  system,  or  the  writers  on  the  subject  have 
been  blinded  by  their  seal,  and  carried  away  by  theory ;  and  furtiier 
obeervatioiia  incline  me  to  the  opimiHi  that  men  hare  been  miBtaken. 
There  is  a  vein  of  bigotry  in  human .  ni||fure  whiefa  ^?ea  bias  to  tha 
pursuits  of  men— whether  it  be  religion  or  medicine,  oran  ything  else 
mmjfixA  which  (he  strongest  intelleets  oJEt«i  posseslt  in  a  high  degree. 
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Saek  Biindfl  eta  gcareelj  be  content  with  phin  mfttter^oMaet  pnnnitg, 
bat  rather  fix  npon  something  that  admits  of  speeoktion  and  something 
more  wonderful  than  realitv.  With  this  view  we  ean  understand  how 
it  IB  that  men»  eminent  in  the  profession  and  entitled  to  high  oonsidera- 
tioQ,  may  commit  sad  errors  in  matters  not  entirely  demonstrable. 

Lis&aac  was  oonrinoed  that  all  indurations  of  the  neck  of  the  utems 
wore  oanoeroQs,  and  cut  them  off  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  up 
to  the  time  he  reported,  aiid  I  suppose  he  eontinued  the  practioo,  as  he 
eiideotly  was  bigoted  in  its  fsTor.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  man  with 
the  intelligence  and  experience  of  Lisfirane  shoukl  commit  such  an 
oror  in  pathology  as  to  suppose  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  a  common  dia- 
ssae?  or  that  his  experience  should  not  haye  taught  him  that  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  an  organ,  upon  which  malignant  dLieue  is  nuBifested, 
does  not  core  or  retard  its  course  1  His  student  (I  believe)  a  few 
years  after,  counteracted  the  evil  effect  of  this  report  by  a  statement  to 
the  efl^t  that  he  had  followed  up  these  oases  and  that  they  had  all 
died  of  the  disease.  The  difficulty  of  following  up  so  large  a  number  ' 
of  easea,  for  several  years,  and  the  fiict  that  the  amputation  of  the  nuck 
of  the  uterus  is  not  a  very  dangerous  operation,  would  lead  one  to 
doubt  the  latter  report.  Ferhaps  this  report  was  made  to  substantiate 
tke  diagnosis,  for  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  cancer  was  not  cured 
by  the  knife,  and  about  this  time  the  chief  merit  of  the  physician  was 
in  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis.  Some  writer  was  so  ill  natured  as 
to  assert  that  in  the  hospitals  in  Paris  the  object  seemed  to  be  to  make 
a  diagnosis  and  then  hurry  the  patient  to  the  dead-house  to  verify  it. 

When  I  was  house  surgeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital  a  servant  of  Mr, 
L.  was  sent  there  with  a  supposed  serious  aflhction  of  the  utertis.  I 
ittde  an  examination  and  pronounced  her  pregnant ;  Mr.  L.  said  it 
was  impossible,  for  she  had  been  under  treatment  near  four  months 
sad  confined  to  her  bed.  and  in  spite  of  the  most  active  treatment  and 
ri^  diet,  the  disease  had  steadily  progressed  until  the  doctor  des* 
puied  of  a  cure.  The  case,  however,  was  plain,  and  I  advised  a  lib- 
end  diet  to  overcome  the  debility  caused  by  leeching,  caustic  and  low 
diet,  and  then  set  her  to  her  work.  In  about  five  months  she  was 
delivered  of  twins.  This  patient  had  been  treated  by  a  gentleman 
who  stood  deeervedly  high  in  the  profession ;  but  while  in  Europe  he 
got  a  niexine  twist  in  his  mind  which  he  never  got  over.  It  seems  un- 
accountable that  one  whose  judgment  was  so  clelur  and  generally  cor* 
leot  upon  pro£B«nonal  subjects,  generally,  should  commit  such  an  error ; 
httt  it  only  shows  how  easily  one  is  carried  away  by  a  hobby. 

When  we  see  such  a  mistake  by  one  saentific  and  experienced,  what 
«e  we  to  expect  from  the  diagnosis  made  by  those  who  do  not  know 
)km  the  organ  looks,  through  the  speculum,  in  health.  I  am  not  dis* 
posed  to  ciitioiso  the  treatment  of  others,  for  it  is  unprofitable  to  pall 
oovn  one  figrstea  unkss  a  better  ean  be  established,  and  if  a  betlsrw 
establiaked  we  are  saved  the  trouble  ct  pulling  down  the  other.  It  is 
n  law  cf  the  animal  eoonomy  that  those  organs  which  are  essential  to 
Vh  <Hr  have  important  functions  to  perform  have  the  greatest  recuper. 
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ative  powers,  and  ressfc  morbid  agents  ike  longest,  and  (tm  if  nature 
provided  against  our  weaknesses)  those  organs  that  are  snbjeot  to  our 
esoesses  possess  these  qualities  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  diseases  of  the  ateros,  to  my  Tiews  and  experienoe,  are  siraplet 
and,  if  the  natural  effiirts  are  enooura^d,  are  strongly  disposed  tore- 
oover.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  inflammatory  and  non-inflamma- 
tory. Under  the  head  of  inflammatory,  may  be  included  most  of  the 
diseases  of  ibis  organ,  and  as  they  are  generally  from  some  plain  cause 
they  are  simple  and  readily  relieved  in  the  early  stage.  Many  cases, 
however,  of  subacute  inflammation  are  neglected,  or  imperfeetly  cured, 
and  perhaps  aggravated  from  time  to  time  by  gross  imprudenoe,  until 
they  assume  a  serious  character ;  but,  still,  they  are  rimple  in  their 
nature,  and  all  the  treatment  that  can  be  of  use  is  simple  also.  In 
the  examination  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  narts,  the  sense  of  toueh 
is  far  better  than  the  sense  of  sight.  With  tne  finger,  with  very  little 
inconvenience  to  the  patient,  or  tvonble  to  ourselves,  we  can  ascertain 
the  precise  situation  of  the  organ,  its  ske,  its  density,  its  temperature 
and  its  degree  of  sensibility ;  while,  with  the  speculum,  after  annoying 
and  mortifying  the  patient,  we  ascertain  its  color,  if  we  have  a  good 
light,  and  many  find  ulcers  when  none  exist — but  of  ulcers  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  I  entertain  no  sentimental  notions  of  delicacy  in  the 
use  of  the  speculum  when  it  is  necessary  to  a  correct  diagnosis,  or  for 
the  application  of  remedies ;  but  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  idle  cnri* 
psity  to  use  it  in  very  many  of  the  affoctions  of  this  organ.  I  abomi- 
nate  charlatanism.  When  ausculation  came  to  be  practiced,  I  soon 
learned  that  my  naked  ear  was  far  better  than  any  instrument;  but  I 
could  not  oompete  with  those  who  went  about  with  a  stethoscope  stick* 
ing  out  of  theu:  pockets,  although  they  knew  nothing  of  its  use ;  and 
when  it  came  to  be  acknowledge  that  it  was  of  no  use  in  most  cases, 
Aey  would  not  give  it  up,  but  argued  that  it  was  indelicate  to  applj 
the  naked  ear  to  the  chest  of  a  lady.  It  is  very  much  with  the  same 
motive — ^to  appear  wise  and  scientific — that  a  great  many  make  a  dis- 
play mth  the  speculum,  and  they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  find  what  thej 
look  for,  and  are  just  as  much  enlightened  as  to  the  real  condition 
of  the  uterus  as  those  who  used  the  stethoscope,  without  knowing  the 
natural  sounds  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  rectum  is  quite  as  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  disease  as  the  uterus,  and  far  more  frequentljr 
the  seat  of  ulcers,  which  are  more  difficult  to  cureC  in  consequenee 
of  the  unavoidable  duty  the  parts  have  to  perform ;  and  yet  we  see 
no  philanthropic  seal  manifested  for  this  ignoble  organ,  and  it  is  left 
to  the  treatment  of  plain  matter-of4het  men  who  will  use  the  specu- 
lum when  necessaiy.  My  belief  is,  that  the  professioii>  have  been  led 
into  error  by  £dse  notions  of  the  extensive  sympathies  of  this  organ. 
The  liver,  formerly,  was  accused  of  giving  ^rise  to  the  very  many  ner- 
foos  Mid  mneomfortable  feelings  which  bad  digestion,  in  dl  its  forms, 
may  originate  as  if  nature  ba^  eommitted  an  error  in  making  one 
orptn  to  be  the  plague  of  aU  the  others.    Since  the  Kver  baa  been 
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properly  plaeed  in  pathology,  the  uteras  has  heen  taken  up  and  now 
stands  responsible  for  all  unappropriated  nervous  disorders. 

In  raj  long  connection  with  the  Oharity  Hospital  (as  well  as  in  pri> 
Tato  praoiice^  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  obser^ions  upon  a 
large  number  of  the  laboring  okss  of  females  who  had  no  time  to  Iq- 
dulge  in  faneies  or  liconuons  habits  calculated  to  enenrate,  but  whose 
oooopadons  and  careless  habits  were  well  calculated  to  produce  inflam- 
mation and  all  the  derangement  of  the  uterus  that  do  not  depend  upon 
a  eoDstitutional  cause ;  and  I  became  satisfied  that  where  there  is  no 
general  distiirbanoe  of  the  system,  all  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  uter- 
us are  confined  to  the  organ  itself.  The  general  disturbance  produced 
pregnancy  ia  not  due  to  the  uterus.  The  whole  system  undergoes  a 
diange,  and  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  become  exalted,  the  temper 
irritable,  tbo  appetite  oaprioiouB  ani  often  voracious,  and  the  only  way 
the  stomach  has  of  manifesting  its  sense  of  abuse  is  by  vomiting,  which 
once  oommenoed,  is  kept  up  by  habif-  in  a  great  mesBure  ;  for  I  find 
tbat  those  that  have  not  time  to  indulge  in  fancies  kre  not  much  troub- 
led. The  occasional  nausea  and  irritation  of  stomach,  in  oonnectiott 
with  disturbance  of  the  uterus,  proves  nothing,  except,  that  constant 
and  persistent  irritation  in  any  part  of  the  system  may  disturb  the 
functions  of  the  stomach ;  but  it  no  m<»:e  proves  sympathy  than  the 
distnrbance  of  tho  stomach  and  bowels  of  the  child,  during  teething, 
proves  sympathy  between  these  organs  and  the  gums.  It  is  not  from 
isolated  *  cases  that  a  law  can  be  established,  but  fr<ftn  observations 
npoQ  a  large  Qumber  under  similar  and  varied  circumstances.  I  have 
leen  varioos  nervous  symptoms  relieved  by  the  application  of  causde 
to  supposed  ulcerations  of  the  uterus ;  but  it  is  no  mystery  to  one  who 
has  seen  the  effect  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  ear  in  the  cure  of  sciatica,  or 
the  bare  sight  of  the  dentist's  forceps  upon  tooth-ache.  One  cause  of 
nervous  disturbance,  which  appears  to  oe  connected  with  the  uterus, 
baa  not  been  pn^rly  estimated.  The  sexual  organs  of  the  female 
ace  sabjeefc  to  the  same  abuse  as  those  of  the  male  ;  and  there  is  no 
leason  to  soppoee  that  they  are  not  unnaturally  excited  to  the  product- 
ion of  disease  as  well  as  with  the  male,  which  we  know  is  no  uncommon 
thing.  Slight  irritation  of  the  female  organs  increases  the  passions,  as 
well  as  in  the  male,  and  if  indulged  in,  even  legitimately,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  desire,  may  Ipad  to  serious  disturbance  in  those  not  vigor- 
orons.  The  degree  of  venereal  passions  depends  more  upon  a  peculiar 
nervous  excitability  and  moral  organization  than  to  real  vigor  of  the 
qrstea.  Excesses  and  viohitions  of  nature  in  the  male,  we  know,  lead 
to  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  difficult  to  explain.  This  practice,  dif- 
icalt  as  it  is  to  traoe,  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  male,  is  still  more  difficult 
IB  the  female ;  but  my  experience  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is 
the  cause  of  many  unexplained  affections,  sometimes  of  a  severe  char- 
aoter — such  as  convulsions  and  paralysis.  This  is  a  sorrowful  view  of 
poor  human  nature;  but  it  is  trne,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  low 
and  openly  degraded.  A  largo  portion  of  the  ills  of  man  are  the  re- 
suit  of  the  viouitions  of  the  laws  that  should  govern  him,  and  it  is  the 
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duty  of  the  pbjsiciaa  to  comhat  them,  wbaterer  may  be  the  caase, 
and  b^  whatever  moans  may  be  neoessary — <?hetber  moral  instraetion, 
or  the  administration  of  drugs.  Take  into  view  the  vast  number  of 
votaries  of  fa|^on  in  this  financial  age,  who  rather  thftn  be  deprived 
of  their  pleasures,  take  means  to  avoid  the  natural  consequences  of 
married  life,  and  we  can  find  cause  for  a  host  of  symptoms  which  the 
natural  sympathies  of  the  utenis  have  nothing  to  do  with.  The  nat- 
ural mother  who  performs  her  sacred  duty  as  becomes  her,  and  whose 
happiness  b  in  her  domestic  circle,  never  has  any  of  theso  mysterious 
and  complicated  complaints,  which  it  is  fashionable  to  attribute  to  the 
uterus;  and  my  ooocluaion  is,  that  most,  if  not  all  the  symptoms  at* 
tributed  to  sympathy  with  tho  uterus,  although  sometimes  connected 
with  it,  are  independent  of  it  and  owing  to  a  different  cause.  There 
are,  of  course,  rare  exceptions.  I  would  not  pretend  that  this  organ 
may  not  beceme  diseasea,  without  any  fault  of  the  patient,  and  give 
rise  to  many  distressing  symptogis,  but  I  sp^ke  in  general  terms.— 
Most  of  the  compbirnts  of  the  uterus.  I  have  said,  are  inflammatory, 
or  inflammation  and  its  results.  Irritability,  enlargement,  induration 
and  all  the  various  changes  in  density,  prolapsus,  leucorrhea  in  all  its 
virions  forms,  etc.,  may,  in  most  oases,  be  traced  to  this  cause,  and 
torture,  and  twist,  and  repine  as  we  may,  it  is  nothing  but  plain  com- 
mon inflammation  in  reality,  and  should  bo  treated  just  like  it  in  other 
organs  of  nmilar  texture.  I  beUeve  that  in  acute  inflammation  of 
this  organ  and  its  appendages,  antimony  has  as  strong  an  influence  as 
it  has  in  that  of  the  testicle ;  probably  npon  the  general  principle  that 
highly  organized  parts  respona  more  decidedly  to  nroper  and  decided 
remedies  than  inflammation  of  ordinary  tissues,  and  if  iti  spite  of  active 
treatment,  or  by  neglect,  or  otherwise,  it  runs  into  a  chronic  or  sob* 
acute  form,  oharacterized  by  induration,  and  enlargement,  and  tender- 
ness, mercury  is  equally  useful.  The  efieot  of  mercury  seems  to  be 
reduced  to  a  law.  Whenever  there  is  inflammation,-  accompanied  by 
thickening  and  enlargement,  by  reason  of  interstitial  deposition  of 
lymph,  or  whenever  lymph  is  a  product,  mercury  is  the  roost  efficient 
remedy  in  whatever  tissue  it  may  occur.  This,  of  course,  is  no  new 
idea;  but  there  is  litHe  use  in  ideas,  unices  they  are  turned  to  practi' 
cal  use.  The  unpardonable  abuse  of  this  valuaUe  medicine  in  the 
South  and  West,  years  past,  in  diseases  having  no  anatomical  charac> 
ter,  has  led  the  profession  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  done  more  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  homeopathy  than  anything  else;  but  I 
would  suffgest,  in  passing,  that  if  Uie  profesrion  use  this  medicine,  as 
well  as  all  others  within  its  knowledge,  as  they  ought  to,  it  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  fimtasy.  The  prejudke  which  the  abuse  of  mercury 
has  created  against  it  deters  many  young  practitioners  from  its  use,  lest 
they  should  produce  disagreeable  salivation,  and  lose  the  favor  of  their 
patient ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  fixed  rule,  when  an  important  organ  is 
concerned,  to  adopt  at  once  the  most  efficient  means.  Mercury  when 
given  in  a  full  sedative  dose,  where  there  is  much  excitement,  does  not 
oiton  pytalise,  and  when  given  with  a  view  to  its  speoifio  eSebt  in  ohraa* 
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ie  or  sabaooie  inflammation,  it  can  be  mdnated  so  tbat  it  will  rarely 
prodnoe  disameablo  consequences.  The  gentle  eflbots  of  mercury, 
Mowed  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  potash,  will  be  found  bigbly  ngeful  in 
aH  these  oases,  in  connection  with  an  appropriate  antipblogistio  course. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  tbe  details  of  the  treatment  of  cbron* 
ieinflamttation,  but  I  would  raer&ly  suggest  that  mercury  is  not  used 
as  much  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Leectibf 
18  a  favorite  rem^y  with  many.  I  hare  seen  the  efiects  of  this  local 
bleeding  and  have  often  consented  to  it,  in  consultation,  but  I  nerer 
thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  in  any  case  to  order  it  myself ;  and  t 
am  satisfied  that  in  many  cases  it  is  injurious.  My  yiews  of  the  effect 
of  the  application  of  leeches  directly  to  an  inflamed  part  were  formed 
after  large  erperienoe  upon  external  parts,  where  the  entire  effect  could 
be  olmrVed ;  and  although  there  is  occasionally  a  case  of  peculiar  en- 
gorgetnent,  rather  than  inflammation,  in  which  they  are  useful,  they, 
on  the  whole  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  There  is  no  consistency  in 
their  application ;  the  same  potherer  that  would  apply  them  to  the  uterus 
fi)r  the  relief  of  a  determmation  of  blood,  would  apply  them  to  the 
Tuin  to  produce  a  determination  and  ftiYor  the  menstrual  flow.  No 
distant  applioation  of  these  can  be  made*  to  any  advantage,  unless  in 
I  sofficient  numbers  to  make  the  depletion  general,  and  for  this  other 
means  are  much  cheaper  and  less  annoying. 

There  are  cases  of  engorgement  of  the  uterus,  or,  as  Andral  would 
lay,  hyperemia,  which,  u  termed  inflammation,  is  in  a  degree  short  of 
dhflton  of  lymph,  in  which  local  stimulants  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tige,  precisely  as  they  mar  be  on  other  parts  similarly  effected.  There 
is  DO  Ikiystety  about  it,  and  no  special  knowledge  ia  requisite,  except 
m  detennining  its  nature.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  substance 
or  solution,  and  the  tincture  or  solution  of  iodine,  are  the  most  com- 
i  mon  and  useful  of  the  local  stimulants ;  the  strength  is  not  material, 
{  it  we  may  judge  from  the  reports  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  uterus 
treated  with  the  caustic  in  substance,  inside  as  well  as  out,  or  the  sat* 
urated  solution  fi^quently  applied  and  long  continued,  or  the  actual 
aantery,  according  to  Jobert.  Erery  one  knows  that  an  eschar  wiQ 
doufh,  fill  mtK  granulations,  and  cicatrize  sooner  thau  a  bad  ulcer ' 
can  be  cured  by  mild  means,  but  the  question  is,  are  we  justified  in 
using  actual  cautery,  unless  it  is  decided  that  it  will  efiect  a  cure  when 
BO  other  means  will.  Howeyer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  actual 
cautery  is  not  really  a  seyere  remedy  for  the  patient  to  bear,  when 
properly  applied ;  and  there  are  cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  it  is  useful, 
but  I  doubt  the  neoessity  of  its  use  in  uterine  'diseases.  There  are 
eases  cocasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  \a  the 
seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  nitrate  of  silyer  in  solution  m 
applicable — used  occasionally,  with  the  use  of  astringents  of  moderate 
streufl^th  during  the  interyals,  but  it  is  not  a  panacea.  This  solitiod 
can  be  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  with  all  the  force  that  is> 
necessary  to  iMam  it  entirely  oyer  its  suifiice,  without  any  danger  of 
it  getting  into  the  peritoneal  cayity  through  the  fallopian  tubes,  as  has 
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been  lidbulovdj  fioggeslad.  Prolnpsofl  is,  in  moab  oaaeB»  tbe  r«aiib 
of  inflammatiOQ  anaeoDBequent  persistent  bearinp;  down,  but  when 

(be  ioflammatioii  and  tenderness  is  relieved,  tbe  patient  does  not  snfior 
from  slight  displaoement.  Pessaries  are  not  often  neoessair^  and  ean* 
not  be  used  in  most  cases  without  injury.  Occaaionallj^,  when  there  is 
not  muoh  sensibility  at  the  neok,  and  when  the  irritation  seems  to  ex- 
tend to  the  appendages,  (the  ovaries  and  broad  ligaments,)  great 
relief  is  afforded  by  the  mechanical  support  of  the  pessary,  but  k  is 
too  often  ufeed  when  simple  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  indioi^ed.  Al- 
though I  do  not  believe  m  the  sympathies  of  other  piurta^  with  the  suf* 

.  ferings  of  the  uterus,  (any  more  than  the  same  occurs  in  otiier  omns,) 
jret  I  am  sensijsle  that  it  is  effected  materially  by  oonstitntional  distui^ 
mace.  In  engorgement  and  cluronic  inflammation,  the  periodic  char- 
acter which  so  often  characterizes  the  diseases  of  our  section  of  eoun- 
try  is  often  very  manifest,  and  the  uterus,  like  the  spleen,  seems  to 
become  a  diverticulum,  and  receives  the  blood  as  the  spleen  does  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  and  hence  the  value  of  tonics  often,  net 
only  to  give  tone  to  the  system,  but  to  equalize  the  circulation  ancl 
prevent  these  periodic  engorj^ements  whicn  are  frequently  attended 
with  much  pain.  In  conneetion  with  prolapsus,  I  would  urge  the  im- 
portance of  mechanical  support  to  the  abdomen,  especially  in  those 
who  have  borne  children.  It  will  be  readOy  perceived  by  those  un- 
deistandiag  the  anatomv  of  the  parts,  that  the  moet  popular  body  bra- 
ces, (as  they  are  termed,  I  believe,)  arranged  with  springs  and  h<?ing 
a  pad  of  the  size  of  the  hand  pressing  upon  the  hypogastric  region  ars 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  can  nave  no 
direct  influenco  in  the  support  of  the  uterus.  When  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  relaxed,  and  do  not  support  the  intestines,  they  fall  doim 
into  the  pelvis  to  the  disturbance  of  their  own  functions,  as  well  to 
the  injury  of  the  uterus.  What  a  pity  that  some  common-sensed  me- 
chanical genius  cannot  be  engaged  to  study  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  devote  his  genius  to  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  anparatus  ftr 
tiie  benefit  of  humanity.  Of  the  second  class,  or  what  I  woula  tern  non- 
inflammatory, the  principle  are*'  granulations  and  scrofulous  soflenin|t 

«  as  I  would  term  it.  Yelpeau  asserts  that  there  scarcely  existo  uxf 
other  kind  of  ulceration  tnan  cancerous  or  syphilitic,  and  that  what  is 
nearly  always  designated  as  ulceration,  is  really  ^janulations,  and 
what  Recamier  described  under  the  name  of  vegetations,  and  scraped 
firom  the  mucous  sur&ce  with  a  small  scraper.  These  granulations 
are  said  by  some  to  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  diseases  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  but  I  think  they  must  include  what  I  have  denom- 
inated scrofulous  softening,  which  resembles  granulations  in  some  res- 
pects. It  presente  an  irregular  surface^  but  it  is  rather  from  a  kind 
of  erosion  m  patches  than  granular  elevations,  and  is  not  so  high  col- 
ored. The  one  seems  to  be  entirely  local,  and  requires  strone  canstie 
applications,  while  the  other  is  connected  with  a  general  depraved 
atate  of  the  system,  requiring  constitutional  treatment,  and  does  not 
admit  of  strong  local  applications,  at  least  is  not  benefitted  by  them- 
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Than  mmkihm  aife  mSA  to  ftm  in  the  vterOB,  u  veil  u  i 
ibe  ueAt  bat  my  opiojoa  Ib,  Ihafc  they  are  oonfioed  to  die  neck  and  00 
Md  that  the  aerofdloas  a&otion  is  mwe  l&ely  to  affect  the  inaer  ear- 
&oe.  A  dieohar^  ahnost  always  aooompanies  these  affections,  but 
di£Een  in  the  two  varieties.  I  do  not  know  that  my  ubservations  hav^ 
been  snfiMnent  to  establish  a  rule,  but  I  think  thai  in  granulations  it 
will  be  iDuiid  thin  and  iobonms,  while  in  the  other  it  is  thieker,  like  a 
kind  of  pasty  mnoons  which  may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  os,  as  well 
aseovenng  the  affected  8ni£ioe,  and  the grannlatione  I  think  will  be 
tend  more  fre<}nently  among  thelower  dass,  and  those  that  are  not 
psrtieolar  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  while  the  other  is  oftener  found 
in  the  bett^  classes.  These  vegetations  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the 
same  character  as  those  often  found  around  the  orifices,  when  the  ep^ 
thelinm  is  first  destroyed  by  the  vitiated  secretions,  and  they  spring  lip 
and  sometimes  become  very  annoying,  from  a  kind  of  burnings  smart- 
ing pain  that  attends  them.  They  are  foond  aroand  the  anns,  the 
vnlva,  the  glans  penis,  in  those  snffering  from  a  gleety  discharge,  and 
have  a  redundance  of  prepuce,  but  they  are  never  found  upon  the  fine 
BOoooB  Diembraae.  xne  external  integument  is  too  dense,  and  the 
internal  or  mucous  integument  is  too  wyl  defended  bv  its  nat|iral  se- 
oetion  to  be  affected  by  acrid  secretions,  and  it  is  only  on  the  inter- 
mediate tissue  that  it  is  not  thus  provided  for,  and  when  these  secre- 
tions are  most  likely  to  occur,  that  these  vegetations  are  found,  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  form  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  These  granu- 
Istbtts  are  cured  by  a  variety  of  means.  Most  of  the  caustics  will  be 
fbend  effieient  Velpeau  prefers  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied 
with  a  brush  at  intervals  of  several  days  until  they  are  destroyed. 
The  biHsbloride  of  mercury  is  eaually  as  good,  and  when  it  can  be  ap- 
plied on  lint  frequently,  it  will  soon  destroy  them,  when  used  no 
Stronger  than  what  the  surrounding  parts  will  bear ;  but  to  the  uterus 
tbia  cannot  be  done,  and  it  is  best  to  make  a  strong  application  ti 
opee  and  repeat  it  at  proper  intervals  until  they  are  destroyed.  I  am 
strengthened  in  my  view  of  the  cause  df  this  disease,  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  rarely  fbund  with  those  who  are  particnlar  as  to  personal  Cleanli- 
nesB,  partienlarly  in  the  use  of  the  female^  syringe,  which  it  is  to  be 
regretted  is  so  little  in  use  with  American  lacties.  Frequent  cold 
bathing,  and  cold  female  injections,  tend  much  to  preserve  this  organ 
i^nst  the  effiMsts  of  viciBsitudes,  the  relaxing  efiects  of  the  climate, 
and  the  local  eSeoitg  ef  vitiated  secretions  mich  are  liable  to  occur 
4om  vaiions  causes  in  those  in  otherwise  good  health.  What  I  termed 
scrofulous  softening,  requites  appropriate  constitutional  treatment  and 

rble  keal  applications.  The  nitrate  of  silver  occasionally  used,  of 
strength  oif  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be  useful,  (and 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  inject  into  the  cavity,)  together  with  as- 
tringent injections.  The  preparations  of  iron,  cod  liver  oil,  appropri- 
ate <liet,  good  air  and  exercise  constitute  the  constitutional  treatm6nt« 
Leucorrhea  or  vaginal  didoharge  is  too  generally  treated  as  a  distinot 
disease,  when  it  is  really  a  consequence  of  some  of  the  conditions 


d«90ribed.    Yenttrdal  aflbeHons,  eanoer,  polypns,  Am.,  being  dMiiei 
and  anclisputed  diseases,  leqaire  no  notice.     Yagttial  diseluirge  may      ... 
ooour  from  temporaiy  excitement  and  flax  to  the  parts,  bat  if  it  be      iU 
persistent,  it  will  be  foood  to  depend  either  upon  inflammation,  gran* 
nlations  or  sorofata.     A  mere  aigitai  examination  is  generally  snffi- 
oient  to  determine  the  state  of  the  parts  if  they  are  prominent,  bnt  if 
there  be  any  doabt,  the  specalum  will  readily  solre  it,  and  it  appears      ^ 
to  me  that  any  one  who  kno^  how  to  treat  inflammation  in  general, 
and  the  mnoous  tissne  in  partionlar,  cannot  foil  to  treat  these  afieotkms      ^ 
rationally.     I  admit  the  advantage  which  one  may  hate  who  makes  m       ^ 
speeiality  of  any  particalar  disease,  bat  we  often  see  that  those  who  m        ji 
engaged  in  spt ciaiities  lose  sight  of  general  pathology  and  tberapeatioB,        ^ 
and  looking  npon  it  as  a  local  thing,  lose  more  than  they  gain  by  their 
tact  and  experience  in  making  local  applications,  by  orerlooking  genenl 
treatment.  >! 

Attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  nteros  is  becoming  fashionable,  and 
nnless  the  matter-of-foet  portion  of  the  profession  devote  more  atteu-  ,^ 
tion  to  the  subject,  this  organ  is  not  likely  to  get  its  dae.  I  know  wiA 
many,  it  is  disagreeable  to  treat  these  affections,  but  it  onght  to  be  held  ' 
a  sacred  duty,  eoasidering  ite^osociation  with  oar  origin  and  the  pR>-  * 
pagation  of  oar  species. — New  Orieans  Medical  Ntwe  and  HospUed  i\ 
.  Gfazette.  '  * 


GHLosoroiuf  Intbrnallt. — Acting  through  the  medium  of  the  stom- 
aoh,  this  remedy  is  principally  useful  in  diseases  of  nenrous  irritatioo« 
Unaooompanied  by  inflammation  or  cerebral  excitement.  In  most  caaes 
of  purely  disordered  innervation,  its  sedative  and  hypnotic  power  often 
exceeds  that  of  opium,  while  it  poeseases  the  great  Mvantm  over  tbe 
latter  remedy,  that  it  does  not  chaok  the  seeretions,  nor  is  it  apt, to  bo 
followed  by  cerebral  derangement.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  soour- 
ing  ite  soothing  influence  in  fever,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  proetr»- 
tion,  characterued  more  by  nervons  than  vascular  derangement;  but  it 
has  undoubtedly  proved  useful  ia  the  low  forms  of  European  typhus. 
In  oases  of  delirium  tremens,  after  overcoming  vascular  excitement  by 
Ae  use  of  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic  and  the  nitrate  of  potash^ 
we  have  frequently  administered  ohloroform  ia  teaspoonfiil  doses,  with 
the  happiest  efieota.  Few  remedies  have  ever  been  disoovered,  which 
have,  in  so  short  a  time,  oome  into  use  in  the  treatment  of  sooh  a  va->  < 
riety  of  diseases,  as  ohloroform.  This  renders  it  the  more  important 
to  study  its  proper  therapeutical  effects. 


.1 


NB^-HAMPSfflRE  JOUKNAL  OP  MEDICINE. 

CONCORD,  MARCH;  1855. 


TsE  P&A.CTICB  Of  Spsgiautijbs. — ^Thete  is  much  difference  of  opin- 
iio  ttDong  raedieal  men  as  to  the  propriety  and  profit  of  confiniDg 
t&emselYes  to  wbat  Li  called  special  practice. 

While  some  claim  that  progress  is  to  be  made  onlj  by  confioiDg  the 
atteatioo  to  one  cha^  of  diseases,  others  insist  that  a  thorough  knowl- 
edgt  of  and  practioe  in  all  classes  is  essential  to  a  tme  understanding 
of  any. 

We  have  always  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  this  fashion  of  ''special 
pzacdce**  as  tending  to  produce  men  of  limited  ideas  and  a  rotttlofli 
■ode  of  treatment,  and  wore  pleased  on  reading  the  Introdaotory- 
Leetnra  of  Prof.  Joshua  B.  Flint  of  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medi.- 
dse  tq  find  the  following  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject. 

*'  Nev^eitheless,  in  every  modem  country  where  medicine  has  been 
noch  caltirated,  so  generally  and  so  steadfastly  have  these  distinctions 
been  recognized  and  adhered  to,  that  the  (reneral  Practitioner ,  like 
many  other  manifestations  of  utilitarianism,  may  properly  enough  be 
ealled  an  Americanism,  The  whole  profession  is  here  composed  of 
snch,  as  I  have  said ;  and  it  has  always  been  so ;  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  this  innovation  upoa  professional  custom  is  due  to  that  same  con- 
tcolling  national  good  sense,  which  has  shaped  our  other  institutions, 
in  disregard  of  precedent  and  authority,  as  much  as  to  the  peculiar 
cooditioiu  and  circumstances  of  country  under  which  the  pcofeiisioii 
has  grown  up. 

At  the  prosent  time,  wherever  the  true  foundations  of  medical  phi- 
losophy are  appreciated,  its  disciples  are  beoommg  united  in  name  and 
immunities,  as  they  are  in  the  principles  of  their  art,  and  io  the  bene- 
ficient  purposes  of  its  exercise.,  Even  in  England,  where  the  temper 
of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  their  institutions  aro  extremely  opposed 
to  any  sucn  changes,  the  ''pure  Physician"  and  the  '*puro  Surgeon" 
are  about  disappearing,  in  fact,  and  the  General practiHoner  is  taking 
the  position  he  is  entitled  to,  as  the  true  exponent  and  minister  of  the 
healing-art.  To  this  result  none  have  contributed  more  effectively 
than  some  of  the  most  eminent  suigeons  of  the « British  metropolis, — 
and  in  the  furthering  this  reform,  while  promoting  the  unity,  honor  and 
usefulness  of  medicine  in  general,  these  gentlemtn  have  rendered  th^ 
highest  services  to  their  own  particular  department  of  it" 

"  But '  does  not  practice  make  perfect  /'  I  hear  some  one  say,  se* 
duoed  by  the  sophic^  of  the  sohbmatios  — *  Is  not  exclusive  derotion 
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to  any  one  paranit  the  best  goannteo  of  exeelleaee  ia  it?'  Tee,  oer- 
tainlj,  if  the  question  be  applied  to  the  different  petty  labors  that  are 
combined ^in  the  mannfaotore  <^  a  pin,  or  the  heavier  ones  that  result 
in  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine,  but  No,  as  certainly,  if  applied 
to  the  yarious  and  mutually  dependent  particulars  of  a  great  systematic 
whole.  No  one  of  the  elements  of  a  system  can  be  understood  and 
wisely  dealt  witb,  except  by  means  of  an  aoquaintanee  with  the  intrin* 
ric  and  relative  attributes  of  all  its  associated  constituents." 

"  A  very  little  discriminating  reflection,  rightly  dureoted,  will  senre 
to  expNOse  the  fallacy  of  expecting  from  the  introduction  of  division  of 
labor  into  medical  practice,  anything  like  the  advantage  we  realise  from 
it  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  so  will  dissipate  all  the  most  specioos 
pretentions  of  professsional  specialities.  And  remarkably  are  soeh 
*o  priori  "  conclusions  against  medical  schism,  confirmed  by  t^e  teed* 
mony  of  experience.  Venereal  affections,  Jind  diseases  of  the  eje, 
have  been  made  matters  of  exclusive  practice  more  fr^untly  than  any 
tber  portions  of  sureicai  duty — and  '^  cui  bono  ?"  The  foundations 
of  all  sound  knowledge  and  good  practice,  in  both  these  important 
Odctions  of  Surgery,  repose  upon  the  labors  of  those  who  cultivated 
shem  in  common  with  the  other  portions  of  their  art.  Hunter,  and 
iBell,  and  Garmichael,  and  Larry,  and  Rose,  have  done  infinitely  more 
for  the  elucidation  of  Syphilis,  than  all  the  exclusive  Syphilographers, 
from  Sir  Ubric  Hutton  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  wrote  and^  prac- 
ticed from  personal  experience  of  the  disease,  down  to  the  present  ac- 
complished surgeon  of  the  Hospital  dti  Midi,  in  Paris.  And  so  of  tha 
other  example  —  Opthalmic  Surgery  is  under  obligations  to  Cheseld- 
en,  andTiawrence,  and  Tyrell,  and  Wardrop,  and  Graefe,  and  Che- 
Ixns,  to  Sanson,  and  Bupuyten,  and  Yelpaue,  and  to  my  venerablo 
friend,  the  Snrgeon  of  Wills'  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  services  of  all  the  exclusive  occulists  from  Sir  Wm. 
Oascoigne,  of  whom  Dr.  BoUeyn  quaintlv  testifies  that  he  *  helpeth 
sore  eyes,'  to  Seohel,  and  Wilde,  and  Eluot,  of  our  own  times,  are 
but  dust  in  the  balance." 

**  Mr.  William  Mackenzie,  lecturer  on  Opthdmio  Surgery  in  ihe 
city  of  Glasgow,  and  author  of  one  of  the  best  systematic  treatises  on 
these  diseases  ever  produced,  after  giving  statistics  of  the  operation 
for  cataract — a  section  of  practice  where,  if  in  any,  the  dexterity 
acquired  by  exclusive  devotion  would  most  certainly  tell,  remarks : 
'  Such  are  some  of  the  data  furnished  us  from  the  practice  of  general 
Surgeons,  on  which  to  rumish  an  ultimate  prognosis  with  regard  to 
cataract.  lam  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  mere  oc^ 
adists  wotdd  afford  morefavordUe  results,^* 

"Alike  unprofitable,  in  practice  as  in  science,  are  all  these  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  of  medicine.  Show  me  an  Occulist,  an  Aurist,  or  a 
Hemia-curer —  a  throat  doctor,  a  lung  doctor,  a  liver  doctor,  or  a  urino 
doctor ;  and  I  will  presently  show  you,  in  the  same  person,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  an  arrant  routinist,  who  h^slong  since  ceased  to  investigaley 
and  does  nothing  but  prescribe." 
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"PCEBPERAti   ftsVBB   AS    A    PrTVATB    Pe^TILENCE."      "  Who   slall 

decide  wben  doctors  disagree  ?*'  We  ha^e  before  us  tbe  essay  of 
Professor  O.  W.  Holmbs,  m.  d.,  on  tbe  commanicabilitj  of  Puerperal 
Ferer  to  wbicb  be  bas  give  tbe  above  cbaracteristie  title.  Tbis  Essay 
was  orif^ally  pnblisbed  in  tbe  "  New-Eogland  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medicme  and  Surgery,"  but  as  it  never  obtained  a  very  extended  cur* 
eulatioo  tbe  learned  autbor  bas  tbougbt  proper  to  re-publisb  it  in  a 
ppmphlet  form  witb  an  introduction  and  additional  refereneea  and 
eases.  As  it  now  appears  it  is  a  book  of  60  pages  which  we  reoom* 
mend  to  the  candid  attention  of  practitioners.  Professor  Holmxs 
heaps  up  eyidonee  to  prove  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease  and 
takes  strong  ground  against  tbe  positions  of  Professors  Hodgb  and 
Meigs  of  Pbikdelpbia  who  are  decided  champions  of  the  '*  Non-Con- 
tagious Character  of  Puerperal  Fever."  Without  taking  up  tbe  cud* 
gels  on  either  side  of  tbis  vexed  question  wo  wUl  say  that  enough  is 
proved  to  convince  us  that  tbe  practitioner  who  pefsists  in  attendloig 
obstetrical  cases  after  two  or  more  cases  of  Puerperal  Fever  have  oc» 
eurred  in  bis  practice  in  immediate  connection  shows  a  reckless  disre* 
gaid  £CT  human  life  which  should  call  forth  the  denunciations  of  all 
honest  men. 

Even  if  is  as  said  ''  it  is  only  a  suspicion  that  it  is  contagious," 
ihoold  not  that  very  suspicion  be  sufficient  to  cause  every  means  of 
prerentioii  to  be  made  use  of  in  cases  of  tbis  character  f 

But  it  is  not  a  mere  suspicion,  but  a  solemn  fact,  wbicb  tbe  expert- 
eoA  of  years  is  proving  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Puerperal  Fever  is  as 
eonta^ous  as  many  other  diseases  the  communicability  of  which  n» 
•ne  doubts. 

The  Pirofesoon  owe  thanks  to  Prcrfessor  Holmbs  for  tbe  le-pobHoa- 
lien  of  hia  Essay. 


What  to  Observb  at  thb  Bbdside  and  aftbb  Death  in  TAes>i04J* 
Gasbs  :  Published  under  tbe  authority  of  the  London  Medical  Society 
if  ObeervatioQ.  Second  American  from  the  second  And  enlarged 
lioodoa  edition;  PhilaMphia:  PMished  iy  Lba  Sc  Blanohabb, 
pp.  220. 

To  tbe  observer  who  prefers  accuracy  to  blunders  and  pradsioii  to 
eanlnnness  this  little  boqk  is  invaluable.  But  no  one  need  look  vpon 
il  as  one  of  the  "  helps  to  laiinen"  which  abound,  for  it  is  rather  * 
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Btimnlus  to  hard  work  and  it  is  only  lo  him  who  ii  willing  to  wodt 
hard  and  wants  some  guide  to  make  his  hard  work  lead  to  the  best 
results  that  we  would  recommend  this  hook.  It  points  out  the  best 
mode  of  examining  patients  and  the  different  symptoms  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  phy^^ician  should  be  directed. 


AuTOBioG&ABHT  Of  Charlbs  G albwell,  m.  d.  Philadelphia  :  Puhm 
liihed  by  LinpiNCon,  Orambo  &  Co.,  pp.  454.  We  delight  to  read 
*  the  lives  of  men  who  have  left  the  mark  of  their  intellect  on  the  «g» 
in  which  they  have  lived.  Sueh  a  man  was  Charlbs  Caldwell  and 
no  man  can  read  this  his  **  Autobiography ['  without  feeling  aroused 
within  him  a  desire  to  leave  his  own 

**  Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Charles  Caldwell  was  in  reality  one  of  the  strongest  men  who 
ever  adorned  our  profession  and  in  reading  his  life  we  were  oontiu- 
ually  reminded  of  John  Hunter,  who  he  much  resembled. 

This  book  is  valuable  not  only  as  the  life  of  a  great  man  but  as 
containing  much  of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  medidne 
in  America » 


A  Text  Bookoi  Practical  Avatomt,  Bt  Robbri  Harrison,  k.  d., 
M.  R.  I.  A. ;  Second  edition,  pp.  720.  ^ 

The  Dublin  Dissector,  B^f  the  same  author.  Third  American, 
from  the  fifth  enlarged  Dublin  Edition,  pp,  541 ;  New-Tork:  Pub- 
tithed  by  Samuel  S.  &  Wm.  Wood. 

It  is  uiletesB  for  us  to  say  anything  of  the  last  named  book ;  it  is 
too  well  known  among  educated  physioians  to  need  anything  we  can 
say  in  its  favor. 

It  has  been  for  years  tho  chief  reliance  of  Practical  Anatombts, 
and  has  probably  done  more  service  in  the  Dissecting  Room  than  any 
other  work. 

The  *'  Text  Book"  is  the  same  work  ih  a  diSeieat  form,  iUostnted 
with  160  wood  outs.  We  cheerfully  recommend  these  works  as  leli* 
able  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  an  accurate  knowledgie  of  the  humaa 
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fi0AY«o»  IvFAiiv  TtesAncomm,  &c.,  &o.,  By  JoHK  B.  Bsck,  v.  b., 
1Mb,  &eMtf  EdMa^,  JBhUtrgmLamd  B€v%md,pp.  168;  JT^w-Zori;; 
AcWsA«2  ^  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood. 

*This  k  oue  of  tbo  most  Yalnable  books  which  ev^r  issued  from  any 
]m8i.  It  is  the  prodaetioa  of  one  of  the  most  leaxDed  men  of  tho 
age,  a  physician  of  large  ezperienoe  who  tells  what  he  knows  in  the 
ample  language  of  tmth.  It  oontaios  Essays  on  the  effects  of  Opium  ^ 
Boiedcs,  Menrary<  Blietera  and  Blood-letting,  on  the  Toung  Subject ; 
whieh,  if  carefully  studied  cannot  &il  to  hare  a  salutary  effect  upon 
our  use  of  these  active  remedies  in  the  diseases  of  children.  It  also 
contains  Sssays  on  "  the  use  of  Ergot,"  '*  An  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  nee  of  Meroury  in  InflammatcNry  Oomplaints ;  and  other  Essays 
of  practical  importance.  .Any  physician  however  large  his  practice, 
can  find  time  to  read  this  book  and  uo  one  however  learned  can  read 
it  without  profit. 


Prikcipum  oy  P&tsiologt  ;  Dwipied  for  the  ute  of  SchoolSf 
AeademieSt  CoQegu^  ^c,  Sfc. ;  Bt  J.  G.  Comstock  and  B.  N.  Com- 
mes,  K.  D. ;  liltutrated  by  14  QuartoJHates  and  over  80  Engravings 
on  vQod;  NevhTork :  PabUihed  ^  S.  S.  &  Wu.  Wood. 

Improvement  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  we  must  say  that  the  work 
before  us  surpatsses  all  its  predecessors.  It  is  in  the  Quarto  form  and 
is  splendidly  illustrafced*  It  contains  105  pages  of  text  and  is  well 
designed  to  extend  a  popular  knowledge  of  Human  Physiology  and 
the  lawe  of  health.  It  is  not  so  eomplete  a  system  as  that  of  Dr. 
HeoKca,  bat  its  abundance  of  iOustraiion  renders  it  better  adapted  to 
the  use  d  Schools  and  the  younger  class  of  learners. 


Wood's  Catalooux  of  Msdioal  Books.  Any  person  who  wishes 
to  parchaae  Medical  Books  will  do  well  to  send  to  Messrs.  S.  S.  &  W. 
Wood,  No.  i61  Pearl  Street,  New-Tork,  for  their  catalogue,  which 
will  be  sent  to  all  post  paid  applioantSi  and  which  will  show  that  they 
keep  as  large  astook  of  Medioal  Books  as  is  to  be  Ibund  on  this  continent^ 
sad  whieh  they  will  sell  at  retail  at  low  prices.  For  a  list  of  their 
new  works  see  the  ooveir  of  this  Journal)  the  past  and  present  month*  ' 
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iMPRoymxMTS.  We  haye  made  anangemeiita  to taniA  oeeatuNieny 
Portraite  of  Eminent  PhyrimiiB,  one  of  which  will  appear  in  our  nait 
No.,  and  others  as  fast  as  oar  arrangements  will  permit.  This  wi^i 
oar  arrangement  for  original  contribations  will  giro  oar  sabsoriben 
more  real  valae  for  a  dollar  than  anj  other  Medical  Joomal  in  this 
coantry  if  indeed  we  shonld  limit  oar  comparison  at  all. 

Invantiub  Mortality.— -In  pursaing  this  aabject  in  ihe  Boston 
Joamal,  Dr.  Aloott  remarks  upon  the  pemicioas  infloenoes  of  mate^ 
nal  dosing  and  dragging.  He  says  :  '  bad  as  the  world  is,  in  other 
departments  of  drugging,  this  is  the  most  prolific  of  infantile  disease, 
and  prematare  death  than  all  else,  except  bad  cookery.'  He  thinks 
that  mothers  are  yery  apt  to  be  mistaken  in  the  constitotions  and  id* 
iosyncrasies  of  their  own  children,  and  that  they  often  treat  sorofoloos 
childron — amounting  to  one-third  or  one-foarth  of  the  whole — in  a 
manner  diametrically  opposite  to  what  they  woald  haye  done,  had  they 
understood  the  natare  of  the  case,  and  how  the  first  symptoms  of  latent 
scrofula  manifest  themselyes.  Tbe  hazard  of  correcting  them  he  con- 
siders in  exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  and  condemns  in  strong 
terms  the  practice  of  keeping  a  large  assortment  of  medicines  at  hand, 
as  a  temptation  to  administer  much  when  little  is  needed.  Physicians 
experience  embarrasment  by  the  irritations  and  inflasimations  of  the 
first  passages,  caused  by  this  injadioions  dosing.  He  refers  to  some 
of  the  systems  of  quackery  in  yogue,  but  does  not  mention  the  prae* 
tioe  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  secret  nostrams,  whieh  is  such  a  great 
and  fatal  eyil  in  the  South,  and  by  which  the  lives  of  large  numbers 
of  childron  are  sacrificed.  The  sale  of  these  nostrums  in  Tennessee  if 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  greater  mortality  than  the  sale  of  intoxjca- 
ting  drinks  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  jinfatuation  of  the  peonle  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  that  while  the  advocates  of  temperance  maKe  the  welkin 
ring  with  their  clamor,  this  greater  evil  is  rarely  ever  mentioned  in 
print,  or  spoken  of  in  public  Mothers  in  this  case  are  not  only  very 
liable  to  misjudge  the  condition  of  their  children,  as  Dr.  Aloott  says, 
but  take  the  further  risk,  of  administering  to  them  drugs  of  which 
they  know  nothing,  not  even  the  name. 
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CfiLOROFOEM  IN  TflE  TREATMENT  OP  CHOREA. 

fkt  wAfSstf  in  a  piactice  of  more  than  twenty  jean,  has  treated 
^{rite  a  niimber  of  oases  of  oh<xea,  all  of  wUioh,  with  a  sin^e  exoep> 
6od»iMi6Teredl  Bat  alt&oagli  a  cure  was  attuned  on  the  plan  recom- 
jMfllbd  by  atidldard  aathors,  yit :  careful  attention  to  regimen,  and 
die  eadSUtiim  of  tonics,  after  cqpMing  as  fiir  as  possible  any  existing 
tauMstul  d^angemenU,  yet  in  several  instimces  the  disease  proved 
ofaidbato  and  annbying;  and  in  ncftie  did  the  remedies  resorted' to 
exflfirlaitytnili^c^ta^  controlling  influence  over  the  stiange  muscular 
eoriiMuins  Ibt  characterieer  this  singular  malady. 

Ik  a  case  whioh  came  under  treatment  January  l3Ui  uUimo,  tha' 
laBolft  waa  so  difierent  and  unexpected  that  it  may  not  be  uninterteting 
tothe  {Uro^sslon-^as  showing  the  eflfect  of  a  rem«dj  wtnoh,  though 
amioiiiifled  aevenl  yean  ago,  has  probably  not  been  extensiydy  used' 
in  &o  management  of  this  disease.  The  remedy  is  ehlorofonn,  mixed 
IB.  equal  qoanttties  with  the  oil  of  sweet  ahnonds,  and  rubbed  nii^t 
ni  DiOTning  along  the  coorBe  of  the  spine.  It  was  first  suggested  in 
Aaiftfawaita,  Pari  23d,  page  77,  where  may  be  found  a  notice  of  time 
aaaea  eored  by  M.  Oassier,  by  the  topical  ai^plieation  of  this  liniment^ 
i»ipBi  in  ak  di^  the  seomd  in  two  weeks»  and  the  third  in  seven 
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The  case  to  wbich  attention  is  invited  ooourred  in  m  ^1  aged  ten 
years,  of  normal  development  and  general  good  health  till  five  or  six 
weeks  previons  to  the  supervention  of  chorea.  She  had  however  heen 
too  strictly  confined  to  the  house  during  the  wmter,  while  suftring 
from  the  irritating  and  exhausting  effects  of  jieoond  dentition,  and  at 
length  became  peevbh  and  had  disturbed  nights ;  the  appe^  was 
oapridous  and  the  bowels  torped. 

At  my  %jxSi  interview  twelve  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
irregular  masoular  action,  the  patient  walked  with  great  difficulty, 
oould  speak  only  in  monosylables  and  with  peculiar  utterance,  and 
frequently  after  repeated  eflort,  failed  to  feed  herself.  The  aflfection 
appealed  to  be  universal  The  left  side  was  first  and  most  seriously 
implicated,  but  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  the  endre  voluntary  sys- 
tem exhibited  the  discordant  movements.  At  night  the  involuntary 
jactitations  diminished  but  were  not  suspended ;  sleep  was  mueh  dis- 
turbed, the  patient  often  starting  in  a  frig%  followed  by  long  contiu' 
ued  agitation. 

By  cathartics  and  a  regulated,  nourishing  diet,  correct  action  of  the 
bowels  was  readfly  secured  ;  and  bathing  with  frictions  improved  the 
circulation  in  the  extremities,  which  had  been  cold.  The  patient  thea 
had  tinci,  ferri.  chloride  in  full  doses — ^preparations  of  iron  having 
been  heretofore  found  to  be  better  tolerated  and  more  efficient  in  this 
affection  than  those  of  zinc.  But  as  no  perceptible  diminution  of  the 
involuntary  movements  resulted  after  pursuing  this  course  for  seven* 
teen  days,  the  chloroform  treatment  wa£^  added.  The  liniment  men- 
tioned above  was  first  applied  at  night,  and,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
attendants,  instead  of  the  usual  disturbance,  quiet  rest  followed ;  nor 
was  it  afterwards  interrupted  for  a  siugle  night.  By  repeating  thie 
application,  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  involuntary  motions  had  ceased, 
and  the  patient  has  contmued  steadily  to  improve. 

F.  P.  F. 

Fehruary  15,  1853. 
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THE  PHYSICIAN'S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

BT  JAMSS  M.  HABTWELU 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  by  some  friend  of  the  doctor,  when 
his  skill  18  qnestaoned,  "  he  will  not  do  ftnj  hurt  if  he  does  no  good." 

Of  whom  is  thhi  said?    Is  it  true? 

Tbis  remai^k  is  generally  made  in  relation  to  a  class  of  physicians 
*  w&o  hare  had  hnt  few  advantages,  who  have  not  improved  what  they 
have  had,  or  who  by  nature  are  not  calculated  for  the  pro&ssion,  and 
hence  are  always  in  doabt  what  to  do,  and  in  their  fear  and  hesitation 
inspired  by  ignorance,  calculate  in  prescribing  to  keep  on  the  safe  side 
tad  carefolly  feel  their  way  along  with  lemedies  simple  in  action  and 
small  in  quantity. 

Those  who  employ  them  are  oflen  aware  of  these  facts,  but  are 
'  ohiiged  to  have  them  as  their  means  will  not  meet  the  demands  of  sci- 
enee  from  a  distance ;  and  unless  their  family  is  severely  and  danger- 
oudy  sick,  they  do  not  feel  warranted  in  seeking  the  counsel  of  such 
as  they  feel  can  not  only  make  a  c(»rrect  diagnosis  but  in  making  up 
Ub  prescriptions,  acts  with  coi^ence,  that  confidence  inspired  by  a 
howledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

h  it  irae  that  a  physician  will  do  no  hurt  if  he  does  no  good  ? 

He  has  to  deal  with  disease,  that  may  have  seized  upon  some  of 
the  most  vital  parts,  and  have  already  so  ihr  progressed  that  nature  is 
not  suffident  to  the  task  of  throwing  off  the  burden,  and  without  spe- 
dal  and  powerful  ud  death  must  soon  close  the  soene.  A  man  pro- 
fiassing  to  be  a*doctor  is  sent  for,  and  whom  the  people  have  a  right  to 
eipeet  as  he  is  in  the  profession  from  chaiee,  to  be  adequate  to  the 
emergency.  Now  the  state  of  the  patient  is  such  that  active  and 
"  heroic"  treatment  is  demanded,  but  the  physician  not  being  posted 
up  in  Us  buainees,  and  therefore  not  daring  to  take  much  responsibility, 
hoitates  from  the  fear  induced  by  not  understanding  the  lesions  of  the 
disMse,  and  so  preseribes  some  simple  remedy  that  would  do  do  hurt 
IB  any  ease,  and  the  patient  sinks  and  dies.  Can  the  physioian  throw 
sff  all  responmbility  under  sueh  eireamstanoes,  and  is  it  right  and  hix 
Id  say  "  he  did  no  hurt  if  he  did  no  good  ?'' 

Bclh  the  divine  and  oivU  law»  aad  we  think  justly  too,  hold  man 
msfKNuible  in  oertain  eases  for  not  doing,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  ''man 
riiofeUaiabBtthi«ves,^'  and  ia  ease  (f  wttnessmg  aets  of  cruelty  and 
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even  murder  when  from  poriiioQ  there  should  bftye  been  sometliing  to 
prevent  it. 

The  law  cf  right,  we  think,  jostly  holds  the  person  as  goilfy,  who 
takes  upon  himself  voluntafily  a  position  and  assumes  duUes  in  con* 
nection  therewith,  which  he  is  inadequate  to  perform,  ixk  any  domaga 
that  may  aoorue  from  that  rektion^  If  a  man  goes  into  the  praotioe 
of  medicine  when  ignorant  <^  disease  and  its  relations  to  the  animal 
economy^  whether  from  self-conoeit.  or  for  the  purpose  of  making 
mon^y,  though  he  may  always  try  to  keep  on  the  side  of  safety  hg, 
using  small  quantiti^  of  simple  remedies,  and  thus  giye  nothing,  that 
would  injure  any  one  under  any  circumstanoes,  still  I  oonceiTe  it  to 
be  a  well  established  fiiot,  that  there  are  many  cases  lost  solely  for  the 
v>ant  of  treatment,  and  the  physician  under  such  relations  doe9  fast 
and  irreparable  mischief  while  he  negUcU  from  any  easepfomp%  and 
energetically  to  meet  the  indications. 

We  will  suppose  a  ease. 

A  physician  ha^  a  call  to  see  a  case  of  pleuriqr  in  qimple  fonOi  which 
(according  to  the  books)  may  be  cur^  by  mustard  poultice,  general  or 
local  depletion,  or  both,  by  blistering,  dndte  to  the  feet,  &o.,  extemallyp 
and  internally  by  such  remedies  as  shall,  chec^  the  effusion  of  ooagn- 
lable  lymph,  lower  the  oirculadoo,  and  make  the  breathing  ea^ ;  wiib 
proper  instructions  about  diet  and  exercise  and  a  second  visit,  will  be 
all  that  is  demanded.  Thb  the  patient  has  a  right  to  eq>eot.  He  ift 
sick,  and  in  severe  pain,  he  thinks  that  something  my$t  fo.  don^f  apd 
that  soon,  and  not  knowing  what  he  calls  the  doctor.  Now  if  tfaa 
doctor  comes  and  fails  to  make  a  correct,  disi^iosis  and  to  i^ppljr  the 
nooessaiy  remedies  in  the  case,  what  is  Ae  result  ?  Wby,  eSusite 
takoi  l^i^«  hydrothorax  followa,  the  patient's  suflerings 
formidable  malady  holds  domimon,  the  time  for  aetive  treatment  ] 
and  the  final  uesuH  in  the  ease  is  the  patient  diea. 

Now  because  the  doctor  did  Utik^-^  hmi  aetivtilif  m  the  cast,  ie 
he  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  juslaoe  ?  No.  Ha  imgfU  to  have  dmm 
wtmAxng^  and  his  position  aed  lelation  to  the  siek  denaDde4  lie 
should  do  righ^  He  knew  not  bow  to  do  hia  duty,  he  fearod  ta  de 
wM€h  1^  it  should  be  trroMf,  and.  ibt  want,  of  in$atmtmt  a  life  »£ 

kKt. 

I  heve  thpi^bt  tto  dioia  pssctioiiV  m^a^ine  fi^ 
th^.  should;  avoid allttimooQesavy  xiskin a oaaa 00 A» aa  tmataent Ja 
eoiffmod»wpald.0loeB,aa  uasmIj  iAmi:  Aiif  kam.h  |atise».dled- 
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htmm  t1i«y  htA  too  tmaU  a  do$$  as  if  it  had  beea  to  large — ^for  in 
die  htter  ease  they  would  hare  the  oooiftirt  arising  from  the  refleetion, 
tbt  tiiey  had  demgned  well,  and  seeing  Hfe  was  dependent  on  having 
wm^  treatment,  ehonld  he  exceed  and  lose  the  patient,  he  had  made 
an  henomble  trial  and  gave  the  **daubi  in  their  favor,** 

BtTiog  mingled  nraoh  with  the  siek  and  witnessed  a  great  variety 
of  tmtment,  aome  good  and  some  bad,  some  exhibiting  thorongh 
Hqaaintanee  on  the  part  of  the  medical  advise  with  the  lesions  and 
proper  remedies,  and  some  bnt  the  vc4n  attempts  of  emj^rios  and 
ffoaeks,  and  the  diftrent  results,  and  those  results  in  ftivor  of  science 
I  am  always  griev^  to  hear  persons  say  of  a  medical  man,  ''he  will 
net  do  any  hnit  if  he  does  not  do  any  good ;"  for  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  ease  this  Is  impomUe. 

V  the  remedies  administered  are  eo  powerless  that  they  will  pro- 
^aee  no  effect,  of  coarse  they  will  effect  no  change  ang  way,  aad  if 
they  are  effective  and  given  in  snoh  smaU  quantities  as  not  to  excite 
the  action  demanded^  or  if  the  wrong  medicine  is  given  thoagh  it 
my  do  no  injury  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  injurious  result  follow, 
Ibe  sin  lies  at  the  door  of  the  practitioner  who  is  not'  adequate  by 
kaowledge  or  n^ure  for  his  work,  and  natwe,  justice,  svffering 
hmnanitig,  hrohen  hearts  and  crushed  hopes — aR  declare — a  great 
wrong  has  heen  done  ! 


SKETCH  OF  DR.  L,  V.  BELL, 

PHTSICIAN  AND  SUPKRINTXimXNT  OF  THB  m'lSAN  ASYLUM  FOB  THB  INSAKB. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Bell  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
teen  Association  of  Wedical  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the 
Laane,  is  for  the  most  part,  condensed  from  the  "  Journal  of  Insanity" 
Ihr  October,  1854.  Though  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  Hfe  a  resi. 
dent  of  Massachusetts,  and  devoted  to  a  special  branch  of  Medical 
Bdence,  Dr.  Bell  is  a  native  of  N.  H.,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
the  *'  labores  et  taedia"  incident  to  a  general  practice.  Following  the 
exftmple  of  the  Journal  from  which  the  facts  of  this  sketch  are  ez- 
tncted,  we  shall  eschew  every  eulogistic  phrase  that  would  naturally 
low  from  one's  pen,  wh3e  disciburBing  of  him,  and  of  his  connection 
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with  a  sttbjecl  so  lik«lj  to  oull  up  sentimenU  of  earnesl  &eling»  aa  Ike 
efibrte  to  relieve  those  dopriyed  of  reoaoa. 

Dr.  Bell  waa  bora  at  Franoestown,  towards^  the  close  of  the  year 
1806.  His  &tber  waa  the  late  Hon.  Samoel  Bell  of  Chester,  who 
filled  suooessivelj  with  high  credit,  the  (Aces  of  Judge  of  the  SapeiMr 
Ooort  a&d  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Senator  in  Oongress.  Dr. 
Bell  graduated  in  Bowdoin  Col.  in  1828,  intheeiassswithGoY.  Cioabj  . 
and  Senator  Fessenden  of  Maine,  and  Prof.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  who 
was  only  prevented  by  prcmatare  death  from  attaining  the  highest  rank 
in  the  soiences  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  In  the  classes  immediately  approximate  to  his,  were  Prof. 
Stowe,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow  the  Poet,  Dr.  Bay,  anthor  of  the  "Med. 
Jarisprudenee  of  Insanity,"  and  Gen.  Pierce,  now  President  of  the  IJ.S. 
Upon  leaving  college,  the  profession  of  Medicine  was  immediately 
entered  upon,  and  in  the  attainment  of  the  best  advantages,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  his  elder  brother,  Dr.  John 
Bell,  had  been  for  some  time  settled  in  a  successful  career,  and  whoae 
connexion  with  the  wide  field  of'  practice,  opened  by  the  City  Diapeii* 
saiy.  Eye  Infirmaiy,  etc.  was  believed  to  oflfer  the  greatest  praotiaal 
advantages  to  a  student.  He  remained  in  that  city,  during  moat  of 
his  pupilage,  following  the  practice  <^  the  Public  Institutions,  and  at- 
tending medical  lectures.  Considerations  oonneoted  with  the  eziatiog 
condition  of  medical  education  in  that  city,  induced  him  to  graduate 
at  an  interior  school,  and  he  accordingly  received  his  doctorate  from 
the  college  of  his  native  State  in  1826,  before  the  completion  of  Us 
twentieth  year.  Judicious  friends  wisely  interfered  to  prevent  his  accept- 
ance of  a  surgical  situation,  in  one  of  the  Columbian  ships  of  war, 
then  fitting  out  at  New  York,  or  indeed,  to  engage,  at  all,  in  the  mo- 
mentous responsibilities  of  the  practice  of  Medicine,  at  so  immature 
an  age.  i 

Dr.  Bell  had  intended  to  make  his  first  attempt  in  professional  Iifi> 
in  New  York  city,  but  he  had  hardly  engaged  in  the  great  venture  for 
existence,  in  that  metropolitan  lottery,  where  the  praes  fall  to  so  few, 
wheit  the  necessity  of  accompanying  an  only  sister,  in  a  decline,  to 
try  the  chancesof  a  Southern  climate,  broke  up  his  entire  preparations, 
and  extinguished  his  hopes.  Her  death  at  the  South,  and  the  almost 
simultaneons  decease  of  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Bell,  led  to  an  earnest 
desire  both  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  his  surviving  relations,  whose 
small  circle  had  been  so  sadly  diminished,  to  forego  the  attempt  to 
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sarviying  parent  He  aocordinglj  remored  to  Deny,  the  nattre  town 
^  the  faimly,  and  there  commenoed  Ub  prafeesional  career,  in  a  field 
of  the  most  linitod  and  diseonraging  eharaetor.  Aa  there  happened 
to  he  no  praetifioner  of  operatiTe  sargeiy  in  &b  region,  and  AafthdUg 
the  hrmch  mocdideiitilled  in  the  pnUie  foeling,  irith  eminent  MSMj 
m  all  other  branohes,  he  soon  had  a  considerable  extent  of  snrgieal 
and  geneftti  eonsnliotion  practice,  gratifying  indeed  to  professional 
aspintione,  bnt  so  lafeoriona  as  to  be  nttorly  beyond  his  grade  of  phys- 
ical ^gor  to  endnre.  An  anecdoto  is  related,  iQiurtrattTe  of  the  oh^ 
cnmstances,  nnder  whMi  his  earliest  considerable  operation — an  am. 
pntelion  of-  the  leg  was  performed.  Owing  to  the  Tident  natm^  of 
the  injoiy,  and  the  pecnliarities  of  the  patient's  conslhntion,  it  was 
deemed  indispensably  neceasaiy  to  ^ppnlato  before  inflammation  and 
liBver  should  set  in ;  bat  npon  enquiry,  it  was  ascertained  Aat  theie 
weie  no  amputating  instmments  nearer  at  hand  than  LoweU,  a  dia- 
luwe  of  twenty  miles.  Br.  Bell  did  not  heeitato,  however,  both  as 
te  his  dnty  and  ability  to  do  the  operatfpn,  with  the  r«dest  ntensBs, 
Aat  a  eonntry  cottage  of  the  Iramblest  desoriptien  conld  fbrnish..  A 
laaor,  a  tonon  saw,  and  a  bent  darning  needle  served  him  fiMr  ^'mr- 
mameniarium  ekirurgiettm^^  and  the  patient  sorviyed,  during  masy 
years,  a  walking  monnment  of  the  doctor's  skill.  ' 

In  the  leiswe  intervals  of  this  laborioas  life,  Dr.  Bdl  prepared  a 
disBertation,  aftowards  published,  to  which  was  awarded  the  Boykton 
Piiie  medal  fer  18B4.  The  subject  assigned,  was  the  dietotto  reghaeb 
beift  fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  and  the  essay  waa 
considered  as  a  triumphant  reliitation  of  all,  that  was  worth  refatfaig, 
m  tho  wild  vegetarian  theories  of  the  notorious  Sylvester  Graham.  The 
ibllowing  year,  another  dissertation,  presented  for  the  same  honorable 
recognition,  npon  the  External  ixphration  of  Diseases,  was  adjudged 
worthy  of  perpetui^en  on  Ac  anikual  publioaiions  of  the  Mass.  Medical 


About  this  time,  a  viol^it  epidemic  of  small  poz  appeared,  in  some 
ef  the  towns  adjacent  to  that,  in  which  Br.  Bell  had  fixed  his  residence. 
Bztraordinary  panics  previtiled,  and,  it  being  understood  that,  during 
hii  pupilage  in  New  Tork,  he  had  had  abundant  opportunity  of  iril' 
nessittg  and  treating  the  disease,  his  services  were  sought  ft)r,  in  various 
^notioiis,  to  attend  the  fiital  malady.  At  this  time,  Br.  Bell  pift- 
Mied  'k  isnaU  volume,  dengned  to  meet  a  local  necessity,  entided 
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.AJMtk  this  imiod,  tha  •iteniion  ^ 
99fld  oiliiiwui  of  iC^ew  HMOfjJiiro  b^SNi  to  l»e  t wwd  tomids  mm 
)hBt4eK{iir9rij|ioB,.ar^ralilittr,  towMdfl  toiiyjwipwrioiit  far  ill  imm^*  TSm 
MMM8  of  t)i9  SMe  l4VMitie  H<M|pital  «ft  WompUK*  JB  Ibi  ti^waiit 
.State,  iwii^pi%}MUi|{xeo^gnif^  on  ftot  kj 

JDr.  jBeUiui4  Iitfi  iMooialM,  d»rolo|^  an  anu>iHi(  of  faumm  imftnig, 
hifyj»  a»0ii9p0eU!il.  Sinoe  fhai  rporiod,  4he  wondnftd  it? otN»  of 
UQiip  VnsL,  wd  Oo  UboiB  of  9»«iy  olshwicu  ia  Tanons  ftddt^  kMe  iiii- 
iomd  vbit  ms  ihoa  wi  iJmort  iwvodible  sMy  of  g«ilt  i»i  aiwy, 
)>ii^*lQootalo  and  '*ibiioo  ^d  talo."  Among  thoM  who  dovitad 
ti»eii|8e]lvfi0  Io  ttis  tlnuBkloas  iMid  wipop«]ar  oSnri,  4o  indnoo  iho  om- 
MHitgr.to.i^iiikD  bauk  ito  |;i^  kthorfiy,  doMnae  Io  bo  msmmMi 
ij^wtm  of  009.  Peulee,  PreBideiii  Piom,  Ae  klo  Chsrlot  J.  ¥«, 
Mid  a  fev  otbera.  !Kme  oftoiF  twp  4he  ImgUMuo  i 
jaiotion  for  oa  Aqrlpo*  Eolitiool  loaA^n  Bhraak  ybooi  dio 
MiiiiniiH;,  m^^  pSl^aa  d^  .a  laaoh  lower  estiniato  of  Ike 
/ind  mowl  vodb  of  Iho  pei^e  ih«»  Ibo  fcots  wumit  BfinhMHf, 
htmwMr,  DieM^ibidte  proved  B«oeMf4>  and  renUtod  in  die  <#iMiifc 
mmlif  bjr  pdyKlewbMniflaoiu  end  Sl^to  «ud,  of  Ihe*  oreellwil  TiwHIm- 
taoD,  ihe  JSr.  JJ.  Azybmfor  the  Jkume  dioiobee^poiillQitaf  of  wkWi 
JA«rt  iwkivwii  to  Ifae^e^oei  PirafiMffen  of  New  Bw^peUre. 

ZoavbiMm  fthia  ol^,  Dr.  A^Jl  eUowod  himeelf  «o  be  a  neiidjdate 
Avaaealvi  the  G«nerdi  Gonr^.  H&i  peoTioiie  eopmemftwith  Ab 
lb>#  beiag  CHmallj  kpown,  bo  wae  an  omo  plaoed  on  a  epacU 
eomwWnn  boiviag  it  ia  obugB»  aiid  wee  d^inred  Io  draw  up  a  lepeet  ' 
ffUob  would  Ojparate  190a  the  people.  His  leperi  upon  tte  awmbar 
IH4  oowditioii  of  tbe  inaaiie  in  ^  StalOi  and  Ibe  meene  of  ffOvidinB 
fvlben,  w^pnolODiyoidoped  iobeprkled  for  dkdibvlion,  bal  waa 
jrieo  repnalad  in  ibe  Joanabi  of  both  Hone^  jm  a  doowneaft  woitiqr 
of  perpetuation  in  tbe  goyemmentel  Bialorj  of  N.  H. 

Pending  tbe  jMtioa  of  tbe  Qeneial  Court,  tbe  prqj^et  fior  aa  Iwtite- 
tion  wee  pvoMod,  by  U«p  apon  Ibe  pecfle  by  a  a^iae  of  aitioUe  ia  Aa 
lipdiag  Bawepiper,  and  in  Taoooi  exIeinp^^Baaeoiie  eddnwnai  Sh^ 
fvaatoel  eaooeip  of  ll^s  iwdortntang^  andfr  ^lefoaniyeMato  and  da* 
l^Fiof  Ibe  poet djghftenenJBg^byeoler^  May  wadl  eerva  ee akeeea  qf 
MMpoiagnnwt  t^^  wbo  n^w  are,  or  my  hoMftMr  be  eDgigBd ia* 
VM% grant  •ndiiobla.olieqti^  boauM^,  ibowiag bow  oeitalt* italic 
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.  aAtr  mA  a  fMkple  m  oiin»  are  follj  aad  osi^fiilly  advised  of 

Whfla  nWoniitig  a  feoond  BeMrion  of  ihe  LegiMature,  and  prawaig 

ilM  dbjett»  he  feoeived  vaxy  tXBexpaetedly,  tbe  intalHgancd  of  his  bav- 

iikg  boon  appmntod  Phjaieiaii  and  Superintendent  of  theMdjean  Asy- 

lMfklhelBBHie,AdepaKinattt  of  the  Haas.  Gen.HMq^     This 

wAniioDi  sitvated  in  umAnA  of  Boeton,  vae  then  m  the  nineteenth 

ysar  of  ItB  pMg0e»»  haTiog  b^en  the  isarliefit  one  of  fte  kind  at  the 

JIacA,  and  hamg  alwa^  eojojed  a  high  npstsHon  among  the  modi 

ml  frafiMflum.    He  ma  af^nted  daring  the  latter  part  of  1896,  and 

jnleved  npeo  his  offieial  duties  at  die  beginmng^f  the  pest  jear.    Of 

his  UboiB  and  their  saeoess,  from  tint  date  to  tho  present  iSme,  a  space 

jof  more  than  eighteen  jeers,  we  oamot  Tentare  to  speak  without  hai- 

«rd  of  iofciQgii^  upon  the  rtde  kid  down  at  starting,  that  phrases  of 

«idogi«n  as  well  as  of  eensore,  would  be  miiqplaoed,  in  eomaientiBg 

•vpon  the  hifltey  of  persons  still  on  the  stage  (i  active  life.    It  maj, 

hmw0t,  be  atatod.  tint  his  Annual  Beporis  wkl  be  foimd  to  embody 

»  vast  amount  of  inftrmatbu  and  exp^enee,  upon  the  ehameter, 

toatiaeiM^  aiad  Jn^hfmdeiriMl  Briai^ 

ludie  latter  part  of  1845,  the  Trustees  of  the  SMer  HospiUdJkr 
As  £i$ame  eonnmeiioed  4he  usual  enquiries,  preparstorj  to  the  loealion 
and  enotioB  of  a  fast  olaas  Inatitation.  Impressed  wKh  the  befiif 
that  we  had  no  models  among  m,  to  be  ooittpaired  with  the  reeent  «k- 
amplas  of  the  old  Worid.  and  anxious  that  a  rapidly  adralieittg  oause 
ahould  eaqpenenee  {Nrogress,  and  not  renaui  stationary  in  iheir  hands, 
they  sofidted  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital,  a  suffident  bare  of  absenoe 
fir  Br.  Bell,  "to  enable  Uss  to  make  the  desired  eomparison,  and  l»ing 
haok  ftont  Bvope  any  impreTemetits  in  the  moferM^  of  Insane  hospi- 
Ids  whieh  night  have  been  made.  The  amagement  was  at  onoe  as- 
*  jBBtad  to,  a&d  in  a  week,  he  Was  on  hb  way  to  the  scene  of  h»  re- 


SaSii^  frm  Kew-Yeik  for  London,  on  the  2d  of  Jan.  1846,  he 
toasted  toeomf^ete  his  woric  and  rotate,  in  time  to  permit  Uie  ereotion 
ef  theediSoe  to  be  entered  upon  inthe  spring.  Dr.  Bell  while  abroad 
^  disoovetadashshadespeoted  todo,  that  the  insane  institotiona  of  Si^ 
lepe,  and  espeeial^  of  Gieat  Britein,  bad  been  mdcmg  rapid  strides 
of  progress,  within  the  few  preyious  years,  and  that  a  new  era  had 
opened,  in  the  demands  of  .the  pnbliQ  upon  those  undertaldDg  the  duty 
of  proYiding  for  this  unf(»rtuoBte  class,  as  well  as  in  the  talents  and  ae- 
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qhiromente  of  AoBe  who  were  fulfilling  ibis  demsnd.  *  Te  tmoh  an  ex- 
tent was  this  trao,  that  he  d^  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  he  fomd 
insane  hospitals  disused,  and  in  process  of  being  torn  down,  whieh 
were  in  every  respect,  equal  to  some  of  those  which  were  just  complei- 
ed  at  home ! 

Dr.  Bell  brought  back  with  him,  the  earliest  aoooniits,  in  any  detafl 
of  the  new  method,  introduced  into  many  of  the  recent  oonstruotioiu 
abroad,  of  efieoting  a  complete  and  reliable  yentilation,  by  the  appfi- 
cation  of  a  constant  motive  power,  or  what  is  now  recognised  as  «o#r- 
ctve  ventilaiionf  as  distinguished  from  the  previous  attempts  to  remcfve 
ftul  or  respired  air,  by  its  spontaneous  escape.  A  few  oopiee  of  ]>r. 
Beid's  work  on  Ventilation,  had  reached  this  country  about  that  time, 
but  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  put  in  practice,  what  is  now  recog- 
nised as  the  onfy  system.  He  also  took  an  early  opportunity,  in  per- 
auance  of  certain  examphs  seen  during  his  absenee,  to  introduce  into 
the  Asylum  under  his,  direction,  a  method  of  heating  by  the  cirodft- 
tion  of  water,  raised  to  near  the  boiling  pointy  for  the  first  time  uflM 
in  our  insane  hospitals.  Not  long  after  his  return,  he  availed  htmseif 
of  the  occasion  of  having  been  honored  with  the  appointment  of  anm- 
versary  orator  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  to  enter  into  a  somewhat 
extended  discussion  of  the  topics  of  Yentilation  and  Heating.  Thii 
address  made  over  a  hundred  pages  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  Cmm* 
fmaueaiums,  into  which,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  (lie  Soeietjr  baa 
aggregiated  ito  published  matter,  and  wi  A  the  illustrative  diagrams  ocnu 
nected  with  it,  contains  most  of  the  fiusts,  doctrines  and  experienoe,  at 
that  time  recognised  as  bearihg  upon  the  subject. 

The  dissertation  by  Dr.  Bell,  originally  read  before  the  AssodatioB 
of  Superintendents,*  upon  a  new  form  of  disease  occurring  among  the 
•insane,  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  has  been  weH  studied  by 
every  person  engaged  in  hospital  practice  among  us.  The  new  ^te-" 
ease,,  which  when  first  described,  was  recogised  by  but  few  of  his  eon- 
fieres— -but  very  distinctly  by  tiiose  few — is  now  weH  admitted  by  the 
directors  of  almost  every  one  of  our  iastitdtionB  for  the  insane,  whe 
annually  report  cases  of  death  ftom  **  Bell's  disease.'*  Latteriy,  aa 
tins  malady  has  become  progressively  a  fomiliar  and  dreaded  aoquajni^  ^ 
ance  of  all,  it  has  formed  a  frequent  subject  of  the  dfaconions  d  the 
Aisomation. 

^  See  the  Jonmal  of  Insanity,  Vol.  VI. 
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AmoDg  tbe  heaviest  and  moefc  ijesponsible  duties,  which  have  fiJlen 
vpoa  those  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  our  Asylums  for  the  insane, 
nay  well  be  reckoned  their  constantly  demanded  services  in  the  oomrts 
of  Jnstiee.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  cases  both  civil  and  crinai- 
nal,  involving  the  medical  jurispmdence  of  insanity,  have  been  verj 
fireqnenty  and  the  opinions  of  expert^  have  assumed  a  controlling  in- 
flneoee  in  such  adjudications.  Dr.  Bell  has  been  called  upon  the  wit- 
nesBes'  stand,  in  discharge  of  this  mo^t  painful,  responsible  and  thank- 
less duty,  m(»e  frequently  in  all  probability,  than  any  other  individual 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

I>r.  Bell  has  never  but  once  or  twice,  since  his  residence  in  Masaa- 
dmsetts,  assumed  any  official  station.  'During a  sibgle  year,  1850,  he 
held  the  post  of  Executive  Councillor  in  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Briggg,  but  finding  that  its  dutifiiB  made  a  much  more  considerable  in- 
road npon  his  time  and  hbor,  than  he  had  been  led  to*suppo6e,  he  at 
8B  early  period  of  his  incumbency,  declined  a  renomioaiion.  In  this 
body  of  nine  ^embers,  he  made  one  of  tbe  Committee  on  Pardons, 
the  most  difiicult  and  among  tbe  most  responsible  of  the  EzecnUve  du- 
ties. It  80  happened,  Chat  during  the  term  of  service  of  that  year, 
some  of  tbe  most  memorable  cases  in  the  history  of  crime  were  brought 
before  this  committee,  among  which,  was  the  case  of  Prof.  Webstei:, 
under  sentence  of  death  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Geo.  Parkman,  a  ro- 
nanoe  of  crime  of  world-wide  notoriety. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  incidents,  personal  and  professional,  in 
the  U&  of  Dr.  BolL    His  history  is  mainly  that  of  the  development  of 
the  progressive  efforts  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  of  our  land,  to  ame- 
Ikxate  the  condition  of  the  insane.    After  a  protracted  period  of  ser- 
FJoe,  longer  than  has  scarcely  ever  been  realized  by  laborers  in  this 
arduous  field  of  duty,  he  has  seen  good  reasons,  in  the  state  of  his  own 
health,  io  decide  upon  retiring  to  the  shades  of  private  life.     Although 
(he  dates  we  have  given,  show  him  to  be  still  on  this  side  that  climao- 
teric  period,  at  which  the  "  grade  changes  from  ascent  to  decline,"  we 
eannot  express  surprise,  that  he  should  wish  to  bring  to  a  close,  so 
long  and  severe  a  day's  labor.    A  wise  man  will  always  prefer  to  with- 
draw finom  office,  when  he  can  feel  that  he  is  desired  to  remain,  and 
under  such  ohronmstanoes,  that  long  as  his  life  may  be  protracted,  he 
can  torn  his  eyes  upon  the  scenes  of  his  labors  with  gladness  and  sat- 
ii&etion. 
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LECTURES  ON  FEVER,— Bt  Wm.  Stoos,  m.  d, 

LlCTUBE  IX. 

Wx  were  speaSdng,  tX  the  termination  of  our  lasi  lecture,  upon  th 
connexion  between  fever  and  tnbercolar  deposits ;  and  I  showed  yov, 
that,  in  certain  cases,  we  had  posidve  proof  of  the  deposition  of  ta« 
bercle  in  the  lung,  where  the  secondary  bronchial  affection  of  fet«r 
was  distinctly  developed.  In  one  case  a  great  quantity  of  tubereolar 
matter  was  manifestly  secreted  daring  tbe  existence  of  the  iyphaa  stats 
itself,  and  in  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  the  patient  having  been 
previonsly  in  the-best  health.  In  another  set  of  oases  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  tuber^lar  matter  had  been  sa- 
creted ;  and  although  neitber  the  symptoms  nor  signs  of  the  disease 
ever  led  to  a  stispicion  of  its  existence,  yet  the  expectoration  rf  eal- 
cnli  at  periods  of  diflbrent  duration  after  the  convalescence,  furnished 
a  strong  proof  that  the  lesion  had  actually  occulted.  And,  looking  at 
the  entire  subject,  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that,  in  many  oases, 
even  ivbere  this  proof  of  the  actual  deposit  of  tubercle  has  not  oceiu^ 
red,  the  patient  has  gone  tlhrough  fhe  processes  of  deposition  and  of 
cure  of  a  tubercular  disease.  The  cure  may  be  efiected  either  by  ab-  < 
sorption,  or  by  suppuration  at  a  number  of  points,  so  minute  as  to 
elude  detection  by  physical  mean&,  the  signs  being  lost,  or  confounded 
^iKth  those  of  ordinary  bronchial  disease.  I  think  that  tbis  is  Hkely  to 
occur  in  many  cases  in  whicb  we  have  a  doubtful  oonvalescence,  with 
a  quick  pulse  and  a  beetle  state,  in  patients  who  have  had  typhus,  wiA 
severe  bronchial  disease. 
How  are  we  to  look  on  this  tubercular  secretion  as  a  result  of  typh- 
,  ons  state  ?  Were  these  patients  abready  subjects  of  the  tubercular 
diathesis,  although  no  actual  deposit  bad  taken  place  at  the  time  of 
tbeir  being  attadsed  with  fever  ?  Or,  are  we  to  enumerate  tubercultf 
matter  aa  in  itself  one  of  the  secondary  secretions  of  typhus?  i 
strongly  incline  to  the  lirifter  view.  This  much,  at  all  events,  ia  M^^ 
tain,  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  ^re  were,  previous  to  Ae  at. 
tack  of  contagious  typhus,  no  existing  symptoms  or  physical  sigufl  of 
phthiBis,  nor  did  the  patients  present  those  oonstitutioual  characfeerb- 
tics  which  indicate  a  proclivity  to  tubercle.    Tuberfcular  matter,  as  one 
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of  Att  SBOOodaiy  ptodoota  of  &Ter,  ia  probably  to  be  looked  tipon  m 
wamg  the  mofe  nuce  oonaeqiienoes  of  the  diseaee ;  for,  idthoogb  we 
bie  seen  many  instanoee  of  it,  yet,  in  tbe  great  majority  of  eaaee  of 
typhnanifch  branefaiAl  diaeaae,  there  ia  no  eridenoe  of  ita  haring  ever 
Qeeaned.  Why  it  should  ooour  in  one  caae,  and  not  in  another,  we 
do  not  faioir ;  but  it  ia  yexy  probable  that  there  are  great  ?arietiea  in 
ih>  mtan  of  the  typhooa  diepoait  in.  different  patienta  and  in  diflforent 
epiiieaica.  It  is  not.  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  inoonatanoy 
livh  le  obeerre  with  respect  to  the  aeat,  the  amount,  tbe  period^^ 
lod  the  complications  of  the  aecondaiy  diseases  of  typhna,  ahould  be 
ak>  repeated  as  to  dieir  ohemico-pathological  oharaotera.  And  dina 
one  patient  may  have  a  accretion  or  depoait  which  is  not  tubercular, 
¥k9e  aoodier  exhibits  thia  alteration  to  a  greater  or  leaa  degree.  All 
tbis,  you  will  see,  bears  atrongly  on  the  queation  of  the  apecifio  or  non 
KMifie  nature  of  tubercle ;  and  the  facts  which  we  havs  juat  now  been 
examinmg  aeem  to  point  to  the  condurion,  that  the  doctrine  of  tuber* 
d»  being  a  purely  heterologoua  product  resulting  firom  a  apecifio  con* 
taaioation  of  the  ^stem,  is  one  which  wo  must  be  cautious  in  accept^ 
iog.  But  there  ore  other  oiroumatancea  in  relation  to  thia  matter  with 
vlndi  you  ahould  be  acquainted. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  cases  in  which  the  tubercular 
feiMkion  seemed,  to  be^  as  it  were,  an  accident  in  ^  chain  of  typh* 
OQiphenomena^;  caaea  in  the  majority  of  which,  at  all  eTent8»  tks  ac« 
tail  amount  of  the  aecretlon  waa  probably  inoonaiderable.  I  apoke, 
It  oor  last  lecture,  <^  one  caae  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  tuberou* 
lar  mattar  was  formed  duringihe  eziatence  of  a  genuine  and  well*mark« 
ed^FphoBferer;  but  i&  the  inatanoea  hitherto  under  consideration, 
we  Btay  hold  that  the  tubercular  depoait  waa  but  a  auperaddition  to  the 
onlmaiy  aeoeodary  bronchial  diaease.  Let  ua  now  inquire  whether 
dme  ia  any  CTidenoe  of  the  enatenee  of  a  fbver-  cloaely  allied  to,  if 
Mtidenfeieal  with,  typhaa  or  typhoid  ferer,  and  in  which  the  aeconda* 
17  Uoa  i»  purely  the  depoait  of  tubercle,  the  tubercular  matter  and 
die  &Yer  standing  in  the  aame  relation  one  to  the  other  aa  the  matter 
of  thssmall^ioz  pustule  does  to  Ae  eaaentiid  diaeaae  of  yariola*  I  do 
OQtpretaiid  to  g^e  you  any  extended  infbrmation  on  ^is  point,  bat 
^  JMIeiringeirenmBtaneaa  are  worthy  of  your  earefbl  conaideration. 

la  the  epidemic  of  typhua  fever  of  1827  and  1828,  the  two  moat 
nandmblu  cireumstMaeea  were,  the  great  prevalence  of  the  feUioular 
I  of  tbe  iotealkies^  aii4  the  liabBity  to  relapse.    In  a  good  many 
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instaxM^es,  U  was  found  tbat  the  fever  in  the  lelapse  was  ef  a  i 
vero  character  than  in  the  first  seiznre.  Yon  may  have  obaerred  i 
thing  of  tho  same  sort  daring  the  present  season  ;  for  we  hare  had 
sereral  instances  in  whieh,  while  the  first  attack  only  ran  a  period  of 
from  five  to  eight  days,  with  the  comparatively  mild  symptoms  of  what 
is  called  typhoid  fever,  the  patients,  on  :relapsing,  had  severe,  long- 
continued,  and  maculated  fever.  In  some  of  them,  too^  the  bronchial 
system,  which  had  escaped  during  the  first  iUness,  was  profoundly  en- 
gaged during  the  more  severe  attack.  I  may  observe  here,  that  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  fever  during  the  first  and  second 
seisures  is  one  of  the  many  circumstances  which  make  us  dissent  from 
the  doctrine,  that  what  is  called  the  typhoid  fever  is  really  distinctfiom 
t^hus ;  for  we  see  short  typhoid  fever  relapsing  into  wellnuarked  ty^ 
phus,  and  conversely,  typhus  relapsing  into  the  typhoid  form.  Bat 
this  is  a  digression.  It  was  found  that  in  several  instances  in  which 
the  patients  had  gone  through  the  first  attack  of  fever,  and  relapsed, 
that  the  relapse  presented  a  group  of  symptoms  very  different  from 
those  in  the  primary  illness.  The  fever  was  much  more  ^violonty  the 
sufierings  ^eater,  and  the  local  symptoms  more  numerous  and  decided. 
One  case  I  shall  never  forget.  A  young  woman  had  gone  through 
the  usual  primary  attack  of  fever,  and  recovered  satisfactorily.  There 
was  nothing  either  in  her  previous  history,  or  in  the  symptoms  of  her 
fever,  |p  distinguish  this  case  from  that  of  hundreds  that  had  passed 
through  our  wards.  After  remaining  a  few  days  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence, this  girl  was  reported  to  me  as  having  relapsed.  As  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  this,  we  merely  directed  the  usual  expectant 
and  cooling  treatment ;  but  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  relapse 
it  was  plain  that  the  disease  was  taking  on  a  new  character.  The  pa- 
tient had  symptoms  of  local  suffering,  or  irritation,  if  you  will,  in  all 
the  cavities.  The  head  was  hot  and  painful,  and  she  was  delirious  ; 
the  heart  was  excited,  and  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  wiry;  the  skin  was 
burning  hot,  and  the  general  symptoms  were  those  of  the  most  severe 
ataxie  fever,  with  the  greatest  agitation  and  distress. 

But  I  have  not  yet  enumerated  all  the  t^mptoms  of  this  singular 
case.  We  have  seen  that  there  were  high  fever  and  cerebral  ezdfte. 
ment ;  in  addition,  the  patient  sufibred  fiom  unoeasing  dyspnoea,  ran- 
nittg  into  the  worst  orthopncea.  The  conntenanoe  was  swollen  and  lir« 
id.  There  was  a  constant  ooug^,  with  a  scanty  bseaohitic  expectora- 
tion, and  pain  of  both  mdes.    Then  the  sgfmptoms  of  initation  in  the 
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beO/  wwe  as  weU-marked.  It  was  greatly  swolkn,  iyoipaitftio,  mcl 
punfol  on  proflsore.  The  tongue  was  red,  dry,  and  oraoked ;  (he 
tUnt  iiBiiiodeEate»  and  she  had  freqoent  dianrh<Ba«  Now  obseire,  thai 
BO  effiirt  of  ocuB  prodoeed  the  dightesft  aUieYiation  of  any  of  her  symp. 
tCN&a ;  and  under  this  storm  of  disease  ahe  sank  on  the  seventh  day 
from  ihe  coinmenoement  of  the  relapse.  We  found,  on  disseotlon^  an 
almoBt  muTersal  deposit  of  miliary  and  granular  tubercle.  I  neyer  saw 
anytbing  like  it  before,  nor  have  I  ever  met  anything  lik&'it  since.*— 
The  longs,  the  Uver,  the  spleen,  the  uterus,  the  kidneys^^nd  all  the 
serous  membranes,  were  implicated }  and  the  amount  ;of  the  deposit, 
particularly  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  araohnoid,  was  beyond 
ai^tinng  that  you  can  imagine.  The  tubercular  deposit  was  of  the 
SUM  eharaoter  eveiywbeie.  It  was  the  same  disseminated  tubercle, 
not  the  infiltrated.  In  the  lungs  no  one  portion  was  less  engaged  than 
ano&er.  The  little  tubercles,  some  semi-transparent,  others  white  and 
opaque,  were  so  closely  placed  that  they  all  but  touched  one  another  • 
jet  each  was  distinct.  There  was  no' inosculation,  or  running  of  one 
lafto  the  other ;  nor  was  there  one  among  these  myriads  of  deposits 
ifaiKt  abowed  any  appearance  of  suppuration.  The  bronchial  mem- 
bcane  was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  the  pulmonary  structure,  which 
waa  nowhere  hepatized,  presented  a  bright  scarlet  hue.  In  the  spleen, 
which  was  enlarged,  the  deposits  were  nearly  as  abundant  as  in  the 
hmg;  a  few  of  them  had  attamed  a  lai^r  uae  and  a  more  granular 
stmetoze.  The  pericardiom,  peritonaeum  and  arachoid,  were  all  stud- 
ded aa  closely  as  possible  with  the  miliary  tubercles. 

Kow,  reflect  on  this  esse.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  extraordinary 
depoat  vaa  the  result  of  the  second  attack  7  The  very  quantity  of  it 
u  anffident  to  prove  this ;  for,  if  we  even  take  the  lung,  no  one  would 
lielieye  that  this  amount  of  disease  could  have  existed,  either  before 
the  first  attack,  or  during  the  period  of  convalesenoe,  when  there  was 
apjTQzia  and  quiet  breathing ;  and,  again,  remember  that  all  these  de- 
pooitB  were' in  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  develop- 
ment ;  and,  agam,  that  this  disease  occurred  in  a  patient  who  had 
gone  through  her  first  fever  without  any  remarkable  symptoms,  and 
during  an  epidemic,  when  relapse  vras  so  frequent  as  to  be  considered 
fterale. 

Gentlemen,  this  might  be  called  a  tubercular  fever.  Call  it,  how- 
ever, what  you  ifiU^  it  was  a  £9ver«  with  secondary  lesion,  of  a  pecu« 
tar  kind.    This  changOf  or  local  disease,  was  in  one  sense  anatomical. 
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no  doubt,  in  tiiat  thm  vm  tutgXk  Tirfble  altoifttfam ;  kat  it  set  the 
automioal'  diTirioiiB  of  fever  at  nought,  from  the  fret  of  its  being  nni* 
reiMiF.  The  diBeaee  was  as  nnirersal,  or  as  essentiitl,  as  the  parenf 
malady  or  fever  which  prodnoed  it  yfhj  tnberealar  matter  was  prO' 
dnoed  here  in  each  ineredibleqnanties,  and  in  so  short  a  Aue,  we  do  IK^ 
know.^  Why,  in  the  same  epidemic,  this  patient,  in  oommon  with  many 
others,  snftred  in  this-  way,  while  Uie  great  majoAlf  of  the  side  r«K 
coyeied,  we  cannot  tell,  any  more  than  why  one  patient  in  fever,  and' 
in  the  same  cfylemio,  shall  have  disease  in  the  mttooour  glands  of  hhi- 
intestine;  another,  congestion,  and  typhoid  deposit  in  Ids  Inngs ;  an* 
other,  an  enlargement  of  his  spleen ;  another,  a  soft  heart ;  another 
presenting  all  these  changes  combined ;  and  so  on,  irith'  an  endless  v»» 
riety.  See  how  all  this  points  to  die  doctrine  of  essentialiinn  in  fever, 
no  matter  where,  or  to  what  amount,  or  under  what  complications,  tii6 
local  anatomical  changes  may  be  feund. 

In  this  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was* 
asphyxia,  for  the  lungs  were  almost  completely  filled  with  the  deporita ; 
but  there  was  so  much  local  disease  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere  that  if 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  tiie  local  depont  in  the  lung» 
acted  in  causing  deatii,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the*  fever 
alone,  from  its  very  virulence  and  malignity,  might  have  destroyed  thr 
patient  Had' there  been-  a  smaller  amount  of  tubercle  in  the  lunge-, 
she  might  have  thrown  off  the  fever,  and  afterwards  died  with  the" 
symptoms  of  rapid  phthi^.  Has- occurrence  was  observed  by  us  in 
several  instances  during  that  vegr  epidemic ;  and  in  some  the  peribd" 
which  elapsed  between  the  cessation  of  the  fever  and  death;  with  all 
the  symptoms  and  pUysicai  signs  of  suppurative  tubercle,  was  not  mor» 
than  firom  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  On  dissection  tiie  lungs  were  found* 
everywhere  filled  with*  softened  tubercle,  which  in  many  pteoes  had  ' 
formed  small  anfiaotuosities. 

The  observations  which  I  have  now  made  to  you  refer  to  the  oon« 
nexion  between  typhus  fever  and  the  occasional  production  of  tubercular 
matter,  as  one  of  its  seoondaiy  effinsts ;  and  I  think  I  have  said  enough' 
to  show  you,  that  tubercular  deposit  and  the  typhus  state  frequently 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  eShct  and  cense.  We  migiit^ 
BOW  inquire  whether  there  are  other  forms  of  essential  fevers  m  whidr 
the  tubercular  deposit  is  a  necessary  consequence,  in  which  tor  use  the 
language  at  present  itf-vogae,  it  becomes  the  anatomioiil  chteacter  of  ^ 
the  fever.    Ton  know  Oat  f  am*  sot  jRmd*;  of  dirieosidng^  tin  diMnol^ 
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iens  dkm.  Tbe  caaes  wUeh  I  Iia¥e  laid  befinm  yoa  woe  emnplea 
rf  taberoalar  deposit  deTaloped  in  the  lelapfled  penod  of  fever;  «ad 
atthoQgh  itt  tins  reUpae  ceitoin  anatmnml  chanMtors  were  developed, 
«e  aie  not  tm  that  eeoomit  to  say  Ihat  the  esaeaee  of  the  ftvar  in  ito 
iiia{8eimdiflhreiitfiKmi  that  mils  first  period.  Yoa  all  Icaow  that 
tjpbus  feier  may  rehq^  into  typhoid  fever,  fund  typhoid  into  Qrphni. 
I  am  compelled  to  use  the  eiprssgioii  of  one  fever  lebpaiiigiaAe  anoth* 
or,  wUeh  is  an  iiuMBOrate  oae,  for  want  of  a  better,  and  yoa  all  most 
knovmy  meaoiiq;;  bat  is  tiiere  any  form  of  fever  ia  whioh  tbe  ten- 
iamsj  to  prodnee  toberole,  or  the  aetoal  prodaetion  of  it,  is  from  the 
leiy  oommenoement  a  distinotive^  ohaiactMr.  Tbe  following  inr3am« 
rtsnea  oeearred  in  the  practice  of  one  of  the  most^eminent  soxgeons 
10  this  coantxy,  and  as  fei  as  they  go,  they  seem  to  proie  that  there 
■ay  be  a  tme,  essential^  and  taberoalar  fever,  wiiicb  also  may  be  oon- 
t^boBy  ftflBetmg  many  members  of  one  fiunily. 

An  infimt  at  the  breast,  eight  weeks  old,  was  attacked  with  fever. 
Iha  primnpal  local  flymptoms  were  oppression  of  breatiungandfallness 
of  the  abdomen.  The  child  refused  its  fbod,  and  death  took  place  at 
fte  end  of  the  tiiird  week.  On  dissection,  the  longEi  were  found  filled 
vidi  miliary  taberde,  and  the  same  depomt  was  extennvefy  exhibited 
upon  bo&  plenisB  and  peritoneMun.  * 

The  next  case,  which  ocoorred  in  this  femily.  Was  that  of  a  girl,  7 
yean  of  age.  She  took  ill  jost  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  her  sis* 
t»,  and  her  symptoms  were  closdy  similar  to  those  of  the  in&nt  |ast 
ipoken  oL  She  had  fever,  oppressian  ef  breathing,  and  the  swelling 
e£  the  abdomen.  It  was  tkoaght  that  die  origiB  of  tins  disease  might 
be  from  malaria,  and  on  this  aoooant  she  was  removed  to  the  countiy ; 
init  she  died  within  six  weeks  from  the  invasion  of  the  fever.  On  dis- 
ssedoo,  a  preoisely  sunikr  state  of  parts  was  discovered ;  tbe  viscera 
being  extensively  filled  with  dissentinated  tnberde,  and  yet  withoai 
any  sappisation  of  the  deposit. 

Now  oomes  the  most  ^nportant  feet  connected  with  tiiis  history.— 
The  two  brothers  of  this  girl,  who  bad  been  at  school,  amved  to  spend 
their  vacation  jost  at  the  time  of  her  death.  They  came  to  the  coon, 
tay  honse  in  which  she  had  died.  Their  ages  were  lespeotively  8  and 
Ayears.  Witlnn  the  first  week  the  dder  sickened;  he  had  fimr;  ^ 
pr»on  of  breathing,  soon  Allowed  by  cerebral  symptoms ;  he  also 
died  with  signs  of  effusion  on  the  brain ;  and,  on  dissectioo,  the  pia- 
fliatu,  arachnoid,  longs,  and  pexitonsNim,  all  presented  the  tabercnlaj; 
iepesit,  with  the  same  chaia<^  as  in  the  preceding  cases^    Uptahis 
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deaA,  liui  yovmger  broiiher  siokened ;  in  ihiB  oaae,  in  addition  to  Aef 
^mptoms  of  fever,  the  loeal  suffering  was  principally  referred  to  tlie 
head.  The  child,  after  going  through  a  tedions  illness,  recoTered  iritb- 
ont  showing  any  symptoms  of  phthisb.  Daring  his  illness,  the  eldest 
sister,  aged  12,  became  aflboted  with  fever,  haying  the  same  genecal 
character  as  that  which  was  presented  in  the  other  case»,  bat  without 
any  decided  local  symptoms ;  shis  also  recovered.  « 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  better  were  I  to  leave  these  facta  before  yon 
widioat  comment;  bat  I  cannot  avoid  ezpresdng  my  opinion,  that  they 
go  £ar  to  establish  not  only  the  edstence  of  a  form  of  fever,  of  whicli 
the  anatomical  result  is  tubercle,  but  also  that  this  fever  may  be  under 
certain  eircomstances,  a  contagious  fever.  Were  we  to  ccmfine  ourselves 
to  the  division  of  the  continued  fevers  into  the  typhus  and  typhoid 
types  or  fbnns,  these  oases  should  be  placed  in  the  latter  category.—' 
Some  might  suppose,  that  the  ophdon  which  I  have  ventured  to^ve 
as  to  the  contagion  in  these  cases  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  their  being  forms  of  so-called  typhoid  fever ;  but  you  will  recoilect» 
that  I  have  impressed  upon  you  to  be  very  cautious  in  admittii^  the 
lines  of  di^incfcion  which  authors  have  drawn  between  these  forms  of 
disease,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  number  of  diseases  prop^ 
agated  by  contagion  is  mucti  greater  than  what  is  generally  admitted. 
We  can  found  no  distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid,  and  even 
other  forms  of  fever  the  circumstance  that  one  of  these  fevers,  as,  for 
instance,  typhus,  is  contagious,  and  the  other  not.  I  have  long  be* 
lieved  in  the  contagion  of  the  non-petechial,  or,  if  you  will,  the  ty- 
phoid fever  of  this  country.  In  the  epidemic  of  1827-28^  to  which  I 
have  before  referred,  whioh  was  essentially  an  epidemic  with  the  ana. 
tomical  characters  of  the  typhoid  disease,  we  had  abundant  proofs  of 
eontagion ;  and  in  this  very  hospital  many  of  our  most  zealous  students 
were  at  that  time  attacked  with  fever. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  although  this  epidemic  was  one  eaan^ 
iially  of  the  so-called  typhoid  form  characterised  by  absence  of  fbe 

rptoms  of  putresenoe,  frequent  relapses,  recovery  by  crisis,  and  in 
Dst  all  cases  evidence  of  disease  of  the  intestinal  glands ;  yet  the 
attendants  on  the  sick,  when  they  were  themselves  attacked,  presented 
in  more  cases  than  one  the  symptoms  of  genuine  typhus.  It  was  dar> 
ing  this  epidemie  that  I  contracted  typhus  fever;  and  shortly  affcer* 
Wfurds  one  <tf  my  dinioal  clerks,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  Us 
seal  in  attendance  on  the  sick,  fell  ill.  We  both  had  oad  maculated 
typhus  without  the  symptoms  of  dothinenteritis ;  in  my  case  the  dis- 
ease ran  a  coune  of  feurteen  days ;  and  in  neiAer  instance  was  thexv 
any  relapse^ 
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INSISUCTIONS  FOB  USING  BENUMBING  COLD  IN 
OPERATIONS. 

BT  JAMXB  JJmOTCf  H.    D. 

AUhoogh  there  are  seyeral  modes  of  employing  intense  eold  as  an 

ansothelie,  I  sbaD  Iiere  confine  myself  to  the  most  simple  and  gener- 

aOy  applicable  of  these-— viz :  the  placing  a  firigorifio  mixture  immedi- 

stelj  on  the  pa^,  or  with  the  interposition  only,  of  a  piece  of  thin 

gfasse  or  tolle  containing  it.     This  piece  of  ganze  (formed  for  the  sake 

of  eonyenience,  into  a  small  net  or  bag,)  the  components  of  the  frigor* 

^ifie  miztore,  a  canrass  bag  or  coarse  cloth,  a  mallet  or  flat  iron,  a  large 

sheet  of  paper,  a  paper-folder  and  a  sponge,  oonstitate  all  th^  articles 

required  for  congelation.    The  common  firigorific  of  ice  and  salt  will 

generaUj  possess  sofficient  power ;  when  greater  is  required,  saltpetre ' 

or  an  ammoniacal  salt  may  be  added.    Every  systematic  work  on  chem- 

isfay  oontainB  tables  of  fiigorifio  mixtures,  as  well  as  instructions  for 

making  iee,  which,  when  but  a  small  quantity  is  required,  may  be 

ttns  aztifidally  procured  almost  at  as  litQe  expense  as  from  the  fish- 

nonger. 

A  pece  of  ice  file  size  of  an  orange,  or  weighing  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound,  will  be  sufficient  for  most  operations.  It  is  put  into  a 
small  canvass  bag  or  a  coarse  cloth,  and  beaten,  by  the  quickly  repeat> 
ed  strokes  of  a  mallet  or  a  flat  iron,  into  a  fine  powder.  As  it  is  im- 
p<nrtent  that  the  powder  should  be  fine,  it  is  not  ridiculously  minute  to 
state,  that  Ae  bag  should  be  turned  in  various  directions  during  the 
pmndiag,  and  that  the  pounded  ice,  squeezed  into  a  cake  by  the  iron, 
.  diould  have  its  particles  again  sepamted  by  rubbing  the  bag  between 
llie  hands.  Instead  of  pooo^Aig  it,  the  ice  may  be  pulverized  by  the 
fee-plaoe. 

The  pounded  ice  having  been  placed  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  any 
]0OBeIyHx>1i6ringmay  be  separated  by  a  paper-folder,  and  the  unreduc- 
ed larger  bits  removed.  Beside  it,  on  the  paper,  about  half  the  quan* 
lity  of  powdered  common  salt  is  placed,  and  they  are  then  quickly  and 
thoioa^y  mixed  together,  ei&er  by  the  ivory  folder  while  on  the  par 
psr,  or  by  sfoing  them  in  a  gutta  percha  or  other  non-conducting  ves. 
seL  If  the  mixture  be  not  quickly  made,  the  extreme  cold  of  one 
part  of  it  may  agun  freeze  other  parts  into  lumps. 

The  mixture  is  now  put  into  the  net)  which  may  be  conveniently 
iBpported  and  preserved  from  oontact  by  placing  it  in  the  mouth  of  a 
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jar  erewer,)  and  as  acxm  as  the  aetion  of  the  salt  <m  Ae  toe  appears  es* 
tablislied  by  the  dropping  of  the  brine,  it  is  readj  tor  use. 

In  applymg  the  net,  the  part  which  is.  to  be  bennmbed  should  he 
placed  in  as  horisontal  poshion  as  possible ;  and  it  is  well  to  raise  the 
netfcfr  amoment  eyery  three  or  four  seconds,  in  order  to  seonre  the 
equal  application  of  the  firigorifio,  and  watch  its  eflect.  J£  the  part  he 
not  horizontal,  it  may  be  necessary  to  hold  the  gauze  bag  conuining 
the  frigorifio  against  it  by  the  hand  coVered  with  a  doth;  and  if  the 
net  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  surface  to  be  benumbed,  it  moat 
be  passed  to  and  &o  over  it.  A  moistened  sponge  placed  lower  than 
the  net  will  absorb  the  fluid  escarping  from  it,  or  this,  on  some  ooea* 
nons,  may  be  allowed  to  drop  into  a  basin  placed  beneath. 

The  procedure,  as  now  described,  may  appear  not  only  troublesome, 
but  as  requiring  much  time.  The  truth,  howoTer,  is,  that  after  oae 
or  two  trials  it  is  unlikely  that  any  mistake  will  be  committed,  and  the 
time  occupied  by  the  preparation  of  the  mixture  and  its  applicatioa 
should  rarely  exoeed  five  minutes.  So  ample  is  the  apparatus  requir- 
ed, that,  in  cases  of  emirgenqy,  I  have  frequently  procured  cTQiythiDg 
but  the  ice  at  the  house  of  the  patient.  The  application  of  a  solid 
brass  ball  which  has  been  inunersed  in  a  freeong  mixture,  or  a  ihin 
metallic  spoon  or  tube  containing  this  (with  or  without  ice,  )  is  quite  | 
as  easy. 

The  eflfects  of  this  mode  of  applying  intense  cold  are  Taiioos,  and 
their  succeasioa  is  as  follows : — ^When  a  well-prepared  firigorifio  mix- 
tare  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  skm,  a  oertain  degree  of  numbneM 
is  immediately  produced.    The  skin  is  rendered  paler  than  natural,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  disagreeabfe  seusatiou  produced,  not  oven  of  cold* 
In  about  half  a  minute  the  whole  of  &q  snr&oe  in  oontact  with  the  * 
frigorific  becomes  suddenly  blanched,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the 
oonstriotion  of  its  blood-vessels.    This  change  is  aooompanied  with  a 
feelingof  priddng  or  tingling,  such  as  that  produced  by  mustard.    If 
the  application  be  continued,  a  third  effect  is  produced ;  the  adi|KM 
matter  under  the  skin  is  soMtfied,  and  the  part  becomes  bard  as  well 
as  white.    The  tingling  is  increased  by  this;  but,  unless  in  the  moi^ 
senritive  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hand  and  lower  part  aizd  front  of  the 
forearm,  it  is  rarely  notieed  or  complained  ot    Although  this  uneas| 
sensation  soon  subsides,  there  will,  if  the  temperature  of  the  part  he 
not  allowed  gradually  to  return,  and  if  the  cdid  has  reached  the  stags 
of  congelation,  be  a  renewal  of  it  on  the  adipose  matter  again  becoor 
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iBgilttid.  This  gradual  xetorn  of  the  natuEl  heat  is  enrared  by  plao- 
mg  a  little  powdered  ice  on  the  part»  or  a  thia  bladder  eontaining  ioe 
aad  wattf  . 

The  qnestiDa  how  £0  the  refingeratioo  should  be  allowed  to  prooeed 
or  which  of  the  three  stages  just  described  should  be  reached,  has  been 
aasweied  diBereudy  by  diflbrent  operators.    In  many  of  the  slighter 
operadoos,  rither  of  the  first  stages  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  measure 
jast  jBoutioned  tar  efibcting  a  gradual  return  of  heat  will  then  be  un« 
nsnessnry.    If  congelation  (tf  a  &t  is  produced,  and  the  operation  is 
jiDoeeded  with  be&re  it  returns  to  its  fiuid  state  (which  is  of  adyan« 
tags  when  it  is  important  to  prevent  bleeding,)  there  may  be  required* 
as  Mr.  Paget  has  observed,  a  modification  in  the  handling  of  the  scal- 
pel; not  only,  however,  is  there  a  certainty  that  the  insensibility  both 
in  degree  and  continuance  will  be  then  sufficient,  whether  the  incision 
is  made  befioie  or  after  the  tai  again  becomes  fluid,  but  (what  is  of 
equal  importance)  that  antiphlogistic  effect  is  secured,  which  prevents 
djoseeottsequenc^s  which  so  often  prove  fisital  under  common  cireum- 
teioes.    On  other  points  there  have  been  great  diSereucea  of  opinion, 
ttooglL  probably  the  results  have  not  been  so  different  as  might  have 
been  expected.    Dr.  Wood,  of  Cincinnati,  and  M.  Bichard  of  Paris, 
un  fiigoiifics  diflbiing  from  each  other  in  power,  as  much  as  30  deg.  F ; 
and  Mr.  Ward  applies  the  frigorific  for  only  one  minute,  while  Dr. 
Hngmve  applies  it  for  five.    Perhaps  the  longer  congelation  is  con« 
tiBued  (and  it  may  safely  be  continued  for  double  this  period)  the 
deeper  and  the  longer  continued  the  p^uced  ansdsthesia  may  be ;  but 
]&  were  mireasonaUe  lo  prolong  an  operation  inconveniently  in  order 
ihafe  iheie  shall  be  absolutely  no  feeling.    In  exhibiting  chloroform  the 
AtfseoD  is  not  authorised  to  give  a  very  large  and  very  dangerous  dose 
in  ttder  that  the  insensibility  shall  be  absokte.    But  if  it  riiould  ap« 
femt  that  a  certain  continuance  of  congelation  is  necessary  to  ensure 
te  antiphlogistic  power,  this  would  be  a  ^sufficient  reasonfor  always 
jD  eotttinningit. 

Am  respects  the  credit  of  the  two  anaesthetics  in  the  deeper  opera^ 
fiosis,  not  their  real  character  or  merit,  chloroform  has  this  advantage. 
«ver  eold,  that  whereas,  from  the  obsciaie  expression  of  pmn  during 
At  patient's  uneonsriousness  from  chbroform,  and  his  forgetfulness  of 
ift  aftowaids,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  suflbrs  none ;  so,  on  the 
fitter  hand,  there  may  be  greater  complaint  made  in  suah  operaticma 
oold  timn  is  justified  by  the  degree  of  pain  felt,  owing  to  tiie 
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patient's  disappointment  (if  the  matter  has  not  been  explained  to  hiBi 
befoiehand)  in  experienoing  any  degree.  It  is  eertain  that  in  the  mar 
joritj  of  operations,  or  those  only  involving  the  skin,  the  insenrability 
produced  by  cold  is  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  ordinary  doses 
of  chlonSform ;  and  on  this  account  Dr.  Wood  thinks  it  ought,  in  all 
suitable  oases,  to  be  preferred ;  but  this  is  a  small  advantage  compared  • 
with  its  perfect  safety,  and  the  power  it  possesses  of  preventing  dan- 
gerous inflammation.  To  its  superiorilyin  these  important  respects 
must  be  added  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  administered,  the  ra. 
tention  of  the  patient's  consciousness,  and  the  absence  of  his  dread  of 
sudden  death,  as  well  as  of  the  sickness  and  headache  that  generally 
flcdlow  chloroform,  the  freedom  firom  embarrassing  hemorrhage,  and 
the  assistance  which  the  patient  may  give  to  the  operator  in  assuming 
convenient  postures,  instead  of  its  being  necessary,  as  in  using  chloro- 
form, to  have  an  asristant  to  repress  his  involuntary  movements  and 
struggles. 

A  few  words  may  be  added,  in  conelusion,  on  certain  misappreben- 
dons  that  have  existed  in  relation  to  the  use  of  cold  as  an  ansesthetie. 

Dr.  Wood  states,  that  although  congelation  has,  in  most  instances, 
fully  answered  hi&  expectations,  it  has  at  other  times  disappointed  them* 
If  it  be  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  pun  of  a  deep  operation,  as 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  excision  of  a  large  tumor,  is  to  be 
thus  prevented,  the  expectation  is  unreasonable.  Unless  the  frig(»ifio 
were  applied  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  incision  of  the  skin,  (and  i% 
c^n  may  be  so  with  advantage,)  or  unless  it  were  em)>loyed  of  rnwdh 
greater  strength,  or  for  a  longer  time,  than  bas  been  usual,  and  afler 
measures  have  been  taken  to  suspend  the  circulation  through  tie  part, 
this  could  not  be  effected ;  and  the  patient  ought  himself  to  deeide 
whether,  in  such  an  operation,  he  shall  endure  the  comparatively  slight 
degree  of  pab  caused  by  cutting  the  deeper  parts,  for  the  advantage 
of  perfeot  safety,  or  undergo  the  risk  of  chloroform  in  order  to  haTa 
the  benefit  of  that  degree  of  insensibility  (for  it  is  seldom  complete^ 
which  the  ordinary  dose  of  this  substance  is  capable  of  produeing. 
This  risk  might  indeed  be  lessened  were  he  to  have  such  a  moderate^ 
dose  exhibited  as  is  usually  ^ven  in  midwifery,  after  the  sef  ere  paixa 
from  the  cutaneous  incision  has  been  prevented  by  cold ;  and  thj» 
•would  probably  be  adequate  to  the  purpose ;  but  as  fktty  degeneration 
or  idiosyncrasy  cannot  be  fbretold,  there  is  danger  in  evny  dose.  A. 
death  ftom  eUorofoxm  in  midwifery  waa  lately  reported  in  an  Amerieaia 
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joornal ;  and  in  the  nearly  fiUal  oase,  occniring  in  France,  alladed  to 
in  a  pieoeding  note,  the  dose  was  small,  and  wai  intended,  as  in  tbe 
midwifery  praetioe,  to  produce  partial  insensibility  without  suspending 
the  eonaobnsiiess. 

Whethtf  chlon^im  is  used  or  not,  I  am  confident  congelation  will 
soon  lie  eonsidered  indispensable  in  every  important  operation,  as  a 
imfentive  of  erysipelas  and  phlebitis.  The  &ct  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Fenwick  and  other  statLstical  inquirers,  that  one  third  of  the  amputa- 
tioos  of  tho  limbs  prove  £fttal  from  inflammation,  leaves  no  doubt  on 
Ok  sabject 

OUiers  of  Dr.  Wood's  Mures  can  be  diflerently  accounted  for. 
When  the  part  to  be  operated  upon  is  inflamed,  or  the  ciroulation 
through  it  is  vigorous,  "  a  degree  of  cold  only  a  little  above  the  freex- 
ingpMnt  <^  water''  is&rfiom  being  sufficient  A  frigorific  of  greater 
Bbengih  than  5  degrees  below  Zero  (the  strength  of  ice  and  satf)  may 
tten  be  required,  and  it  must  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  skin  until 
liie  dofliied  eibet  is  produced.  There  ought  to  be  no  ftOures  in  this 
Rq»eet,  as  there  are  in  the  use  of  chloroform.  If  the  part  be  suffi- 
deolly  reMgerated,  insensibiiity  of  adequate  degree  and  eontiiiuous  is 
certainly  produced. 

It  haM  been  mentiooed  as  a  disadvaatage  of  cold,  that  its  applica- 
taoQ  is  painful.  In  parts  which  are  naturldly  very  sensitive,  or  have 
l)eeoBM  80  from  disease,  there  may  be  eonsiderable  smarting  when  the 
Hard  efeet,  or  actual  congelation,  is  suddenly  produced ;  although 
et^sn  then  what  the  patient  feels  is  little  when  compared  with  the  head- 
mA»  and  sieknesB  often  caused  hj  chloroform.  Under  these  drcum* 
stances,  eongelation  should  be  gradually  produced ;  but,  ordinarily, 
ftiiero  is  i»  occasion  for  graduation  of  temperature. 

Bis  mmecessary  to  refer  again  to  the  notion,  at  first  entertained  by 
that  the  rednen  produced  by  congelation  is  symptomatio  of  in- 
It  arises  from  a  state  of  the  blood-vessels  incompatible 
unth  iaflanuaation.  So  fiur  from  oausiag  this  condition,  there  is  little 
doobt  that,  however  valuable  intense  cold  may  be  as  an  ansBsthetb,  it 
iian  antipblogiskio  that  will  be  chiefly  priied,  or  as  a  means  of  pre- 
woting  or  immediately  subduing,  with  perfect  safety  to  the  patient, 
0mj  inilammatioQ  within  its  reach.— i&^ica/  JKm$$. 
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Rbpobi  07  A  Trim,  fob  alleged  Mal-Piucticb  against  IXizi 
Gbosbt,  m.  d*,  Professor  of  Swgery,  Sfe,^  in  the  DarimotiA  Medicoi 
Oottege,  pp.  85. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  proeeeotioii  of  Pbof.  Ceosbt,  vbA 
Mb  aocyittal  on  a  review  of  the  case. 

Prof.  G.  has  published  at  his  own  expense  the  whole  tiial  and  all 
the  doonments  conneoted  therewith,  from  the  indiotment  to  the  Gharjp 
of  Judge  Pierpoint. 

It  aoq^ly  eonfirms  oar  ojwuon  heietctfore  expressed  that  his  aoqnifc- 
tal  was  an  aet  of  simple  jnstioe,  and*  that  the  Yerdiot  of  the  Court  of 
1858,  wfaidh  gave  a  verdict  of  damages  against  him  was  one  of  the 
Boet  unrighteous  acts  to  be  found  in  jodioial  history. 

The  Ikets  of  the  case  seem  to  be  that  Lorenzo  Slack  was  crashed  hj 
a  bank  of  earth  which,  besides  other  injuriee,  firaotored  his  thigh  aft  ibi 
Uffot  third.  Messengers  were  sent  for  Dr.  Ira  Davis,  ol  Ne(wioli» 
and  toi  Dr.  Crosby,  who  had  been  ocmfined  to  his  house  for  some  days 
by  riekness,  and  declined  gcnng  out  At  his  suggestioD,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Brown,  of  Hartford,  Yt.,  who  chanoed  to  be  at  Hanover,  went  over  to 
Noirwioh  with  Ae  messenger,  and  in  connenon  with  Dr.  Davis  made 
an  ezaminalion  of  the  case.  They  decided  upon  the  poiitioii  of  the 
fracture,  and  went  together  to  Dr.  Crosby  for  advice  aa  to  die  proper 
splint  to  be  used.  GKbson's  sinj^e  inclined  plane  was  sobcted  as  the 
best  for  the  case,  and  at  their  urgent  solicitation  Dr.  C.  accompanied 
them  to  see  the  patient  at  N.,  made  a  slight  examination  of  his  eondi- 
tion,  and  approved  the  selection  of  this  splmt  It  is  proper  to  notioe 
that  Dr.  C.  refrfuned  from  a  minute  examination  of  the  fiaotexey  as  ifc 
had  been  already  done  by  Drs.  Davis  and  Brown,  and  he  wished  to 
avoid  the  infliction  of  needless  pain,  besides  there  was  a  strong  proiMb 
bility  that  the  patient  would  not  live  through  the  night. 
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The  splinib  wm  made  by  a  meobanio,  and  the  unci  nonuag  ins  vp* 
pfied  to  Skek  by  Drs.  Davis  and  Crosby. 

He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Crosby  making  a  easnal  eall  or 
two  scnae  days  after.  ^  \ 

li  iras  proYed  that  the  watchers  were  in  the  habit  of  loosening  the 
fsrtsniwgH  and  letting  down  the  ext^asion  and  wetting  the  gaitersi  oon- 
tniy  to  the  orders  of  Dr.  D. 

On  or  about  the  28d  day  Slack  was  moved  to  his  own  house,  a  dis- 
iaooe  cf  three  miles,  also  in  oppooition  to  the  express  advice  of  Dr.  D. 
Afier  he  was  oairied  home  he  was  not  put  in  the  Gibson  splint,  but  on 
a  nmgh  donbk  inclined  pbne,  and  after  abont  a  week  the  limb  was 
fband  crooked,  and  was  never  perfectly  straightened.  Dr.  Davis  at- 
tended him  about  a  week  longer  when  he  left  the  ease  in  the  hands  of 
Dis.  Converse  and  Pierce. 

In  looking  over  the  evidence  it  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Crosby  as* 
Buaed  no  responsibility  or  care  oi  the  case,  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
piaintifl^  had  eonfidenee  in  Dr.  Davis,  that  there  was  a  violation  of 
erders  in  letting  down  the  extension  and  wetting  the  gaiters,  by  which 
the  sores  about  tiie  ankles  were  rendered  worse  if  not  entirely  caused. 
So  far  as  treatment  was  concerned  we  can  find  no  fault  with  Dr.  Davis, 
bat  he  oommitted  a  grave  error  in  continuing  the  care  of  the  case  aft^r 
a  disobedience  of  1^  directions^  especially  was  he  unjust  to  himself 
whan  be  visiied  Ae  plaintiff  after  his  removal.  No  pbyskaan  should 
eontxnue  the  eaie  of  a  case  under  similar  oirclimstances»  even  if  the 
paitafint  were  nearer  relative  than  in  the  present  case.  (Slack  being  a 
btoiibmn-kw  to  Dr.  Davis,) 

Ve  are  forced  to  the  opinion  that  Drs.  Converse  and  Pierce  who 
treated  the  ease  after  Dr.  Davis  kft  were  instrumental  in  the  institu- 
tion of  this  suit.  It  k  a  mortifying  &ot  that  neighboring  phyuoiaaa* 
are  often  the  instigators  of  suits  of  this  eharacter»  and  whoever  reads 
the  teitimeny  of  Drs.  0.  and  P.  will  perceive  evidences  of  a  desire  to 
testify  as  strongly  against  the  defendant  as  the  facts  would  permit. 

If  there  had  been  any  ground  for  an  action  at  aU  it  was  against  Dr. 
Davk,  who  seems  only  to  have  escaped  because  his  ^*  brother^in-kw'^ 
doubted  bis  ability  to  pqr,  as  one  of  Ins  witnesses  proves  him  to  say^ 
**If  I  dumld  sue  Davis  he  is  a  poor  devil,  and  I  should  get  nothing  ; 
and  I  shall  sue  Crosby,  and  use  Davis  as  a  witness. '' 

Copies  of  thk  trial  are  on  sak  at  the  Bookstores  in  this  city. 
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OF  THB  Lungs.     Bt  Horaos   Obbbit,  m.   d.,   &o.,  &o.,  &c. 

(IVom  e^  iiinmeon  Medical  MorUMy^)  pp.  20. 

We  need  not  tell  any  one  who  is  Horace  Green,  for  notwithstanding 
an  the  clamors  of  his  enemies  and  those  small  men  who  cannot  bear  to 
see  the  prosperity  of  another,  his  name  is  sure  to  go  down  to  posterity 
in  honorable  connection  with  the  local  treatment  of  the  Lungs  and 
their  appendages.  The  pamphlet  before  ns  contains  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  sereral  cases  in  which  Dr.  Ghreen  injected  the  Bronchial  Tabes, 
and  pi^ed  that  the  injection  was  made  into  the  Langs  by  the  breath 
of  the  patient  passing  in  and  out  the  tabes  through  which  the  injection 
was  thrown. 

Now,  although  we  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  misconception  to 
which  Dr.  Green  is  liable,  and  are  slightly  suspicious  that  he  is  riding 
his  hobby^of  "  local  cauterizadon"  a  little  too  hard,  yet  from  his  past 
history  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  treated  by  some  of  h» 
professional  brethren,  we  are  slow  to  believe  some  statements  which 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  pamphlet  under  notice.  We 
copy  the  following  from  the  New-York  Medical  Times,  premising  that 
ito  style  is  not  calculated  to  give  its  inonuations  credence,  and  hoping 
that  thai  committee  wiH  report  soon,  and  "  have  mercy"  both  on  Dr. 
Ghreen  and  his  enemies.  If  Dr.  Green  has  "  misrepresented  facts," 
it  is  due  to  the  public  that  the  lie  be  well  fastened,  and  if  the  misrep- 
resentation  is  with  his  enemies  we  are  equally  anxious  it  shall  find  its 
fttther. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  T.  State 
Medical  Society,  the  editor  of  the  Times  says : 

"The  most  remarhabUe paper  was  read  by  Dr.  H.  Green,  on  "  The 
Oauteriaation  of  the  Bronchi,  and  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis  bv 
ugeotioBS  of  nitrate  of  nlver  into  the  tubercular  cavities  of  d^  lungs." 
Thirtif4ioo  cases  were  noticed  as  haying  been  treated  by  him  since  the 
l^hof  October,  1854,  ''moeteenof  them  showing  unequivocal  symp* 
toms  of  tuberoulosifl,  in  different  stages;  all  of  which,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  appeared  to  be  benefitted,  some  of  them  greatly,  by  hia 
method  of  topical  treatment."  Headds:  ''This  treatment  has  already 
affiarded  the  most  grating  iodicatioa  that  praotiaal  medioine  wiM  be 
ipeatly  advanced  by  this  discovery."  Now,  will  it  be  believed  that 
this  same  paper,  or  the  substance  of  it,  had  already  been  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  3d  December  last,  and  referred  to  a 
committee  for  examination  and  report ;  was  pubUshed  to  the  world 
lyDt^  Gieen  in  ibe  January  number  of  his  own  Journal,  (theAmer* 
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MadioJ  HetilUy,")  and  BenI  broad^nal  ovor  Ibb  otmalttjt  toA  un- 
doubtedly lo  Eoiope.  Dr.  Qiieen  hat  mife  the  committee  sevezal 
tunes,  both  at  his  office  and  afi  Bellevae  Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of 
practically  testing  his  operations.  Thus  far,  as  we  are  informed  by  one 
of  the  eommittee,  nothing  has  been  proved,  except  that  Dr.  0.  has 
ndtrepre$enied facta  in  yaTionB  particulars ;  in  one  case,  the  autopsy 
of  whii^  we  ouiselves  witnessed,  the  opercUian  proved  fatal  in  less 
than  48  hoars.  We  ask,  then,  was  it  fair,  was  it  honorable,  thus  to 
endeavor  tx>  forestall  ptMic  opinion,  and  endeavor  to  get  the  start  of 
the  report  ef  the  committee,  which,  he  well  knew,  would  be  adverse  to 
hu  pretensiona  and  practices.  We  submit  it  to  the  profiMsion,  as  we 
idnut  that  we  mav  be  so  much  biased  by  our  long  oonlaravany  with 
Dr.  G.  that  it  would  be  improper  in  us,  at  this  time,  to  give  our  own 
opiiuDn.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  ^he 
eommittee,  beseeching  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  mercy  upon 


BAHKure's  Half*Ysablt  Abstraot.  We  have  received  the  Janu- 
aiy  No.  of  this  valuable  reprint,  published  by  Lindsay  S^  EUHciston, 
Fiala.y  of  whom  it  may  be  obtained  postage  paid  for  $2.  per  annum. 

It  is  filled  with  valuable  matter,  and  should  be  generally  patronized 
hj  medioal  praetitieaera. 


Iabqb  ot  UniNAitT  Dxposrrs,  with  their  JUicro$eopical  and  Ohemi' 

eal  tests^  for  CUniccd  examinaiione.    Br  Jobit  King,  h.  d.,  Cin* 

cinnati,  0. 

This  is  a  valuable  aid  to  a(kiy  one  who  makes  examinations  of 
vrinaiy  doposits,  containing  13  figores  of  these  deposits  as  they  ap* 
pear  mder  the  microscope. 

Send  50  cents  to  John  King,  M.  D.,  Cincmnati,  0.,  who  Will  send 
it  by  msily  past  paid. 


Sbpobts  of  LrsANi  KsTLTsmi  We  have  before  us,  The  Twelfth  An- 
nual BjspoH  ofth^K  T.  State  Zmqlio  Asybm;  The  Fourteenth 
Jbumcd  Bepwi  of  the  Penn.  Hospital  for  the  Jhsane;  Report  of 
Ae  Missouri  /State  LumiHe  Asyhm,  and  the  RspoH  of  the  BuJSer 
Hospital  for  the  Bisons. 
They  contain  much  information  of  value  to  the  phyaieian^  the  fltatoe* 

aMa,  aiidihepfaila]iAiep]8t,aiidwhiiibyd]doarI]a]tsa        we  would 

l^adly  tranite  to  our  pages. 


L 


The  kihile  ef  Dr.  Etttkhridga,  of  Oe  Pentu  Hosptel,  to  tbe  i 
oiy  of  Jaoob  Or.  Morris,  one  of  the  Bosrd  of  Hanagen  who  was  IobI 
with  the  Aretio,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  friendly  nspeet  for  the 
mem<^  of  a  good  man. 


Sanitabt  Bepoets  ov  ths  Citt  Of  ButfalO.  The  most  impor- 
,  tant  of  these  zeporta  is  the  '<  GholeraSeport  of  the  Health Physioiaii/' 
Da.  M.  NiwMAV,  whioh  gives  a  olear  and  detailed  aeoount  of  die  epL 
demio  which  it  will  be  recollected  prevaSed  with  &tal  severitj  at  Buf- 
falo and  its  vicinity. 

We  judge  from  this  report  that  the  authorities  of  Buffi&lo  are  getting 
waked  up  on  the  subject  of  the  public  health,  and  are  ready  to  second 
the  efibrts  of  the  able  health  physioian,  who  has  put  on  the  record  a 
mass  of  &ots  whioh  must  be  of  value  in  all  coming  time. 


Da.  John  H.  Gsisoom'b  Anniversary  Disooorse  before  the  N.  Y. 
Academy  of  Medicine  is  a  well  written  review  of  the  mutual  rehtiona 
between 'the  People  and  the  Science  of  Medicine.  It  abounds  in  good 
things,  but  we  have  room  only  for  tiie  following : 

JjuruAST  1, 1854. 
Th9  FeopU  of  ike  City  of  NeuhTork, 

To  the  Medical  Profession  Dr. 
To  Professional  Services  rendered  in  Public  Institutions,  and  to  the 

poor  in  private,  during  the  year  1858,  $835  468 

^  Or.  By  Gai£,  and  entertainmeni^  27  112 

Balance,  $808  846 

To  which  we  may  add, 

Payment  not  expected^ 

**The  Arabian  fiction  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  beridden  by  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea,  who  clings  to  his  shoulders  and  sides,  with  a  pertinft- 
city  whioh  resists  every  em)rt  to  dislodge  him,  finds  a  realisation  in  the 
modem  system  of  Quaekery  astride  the  bodjrof  Soaety.  The  hideoaa 
<Hd  creature  of  tha  foble  maintuns  his  poeitioa  by  ni{^  and  by  day, 
GompelUng  poor  Sinbad,  by  a  vigorous  appUeation  of  his  beeb  to  Ins 
ribs,  to  carry  him  wheresoever  he  pleases ;  now  under  the  trees,  to 

Jludk  fruit ',  anon  into  the  brook  to  procure  drink ;  and  even  in  sleep 
e  18  immovable. 

The  mrattel  foils  in  but  one  pdnt :  fiirtheooQvenieiieeixfthatyxa»> 
nical  rider,  Sinbad  was  a  oompukoiy,  Sodety  is  a  wHling*  hobby. 


11? 

**EisoB  OT  PoBtTunr"  Am  ^^Lbttmbb  and  Bsmiw  o^  Prov. 
P.  F.  Hn,  VPON  Db.  B.  W.  JiaruAKT." 

Thase  are  two  Bearrilovs  pamphkta  by  "  P&ov.  Milo,  O.  S.  B.,  of 
Imm  OosLMB,  HiffswHJi*" 

Who  or  wbat  tbis  means  we  neither  know  nor  care,  bat  wfaoerer 
urote  lSb»  pamphlets  has  proved  himself  "  a  knare,  whom  it  were  base 
flattejy  to  eall  a  yillian." 

yfe  care  yeij  little  for  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Aw^iyw^Bm 
Hodical  Assoeiationt  bat  ¥^iere  any  man  ondar  ptetenee  of  osnsaiing 
b  acts  attaoks,  slanders  and  abases  the  profesnoa  and  indiyidtuds,  the 
eensore  of  eyexy  pore  minded  man  is  his  dae. 

The  langaage  and  style  of  these  pamphlets  is  bettor  fitted  to  the 
iporting  eirolefl  of  a  huge  dty  than  to  tb».  correol  taste  of  the  majori^ 
of  the  medioal  profession. 


WxSTiBN  liANosT.  After  an  absence  of  a  year  this  Journal  has 
iffitk  appeared  on  oor  table,  and  is  much  improved  since  last  we  met. 
It  is  edited  ^  L.  Wood,  M.  D.,  who  is  *asfflsted  by  «n  able  list  of 
eiillaborators.  We  would  like  the  Jan.  No.  that  we  may  begfn  the 
wifanne,  and  hope  to  see  it  more  regularly  l^ereafter. 


A  WoBK  OK  MaIiPbactios.  Db.  Sibphbh  SmiH,  one  of  the  edi. 
ton  of  Hm  N.  T.  Jooijial  of  Medioine,  has  in  preparation  **ibdieid 
Jkrigpninncey  in  Ub  appHeation  io  Vte  practice  of  JUidtcine,  Surgery 
md  JStdunfery,  in  the  United  J^afee.'^ 

litis  will  meet  a  present  want,  and  ?nll  doubtless  be  gladly  reoeired 
by  the  prafeflwm. 


IifFBovxnxNT.  We  haye  made  an  arrangement  mth  a  biedical  gen- 
dfiOMii  who  has  lately  siuled  for  Europe,  to  furnish  for  the  Journal  a 
seriefl  of  letters*  desoriptiye  of  medioal  matters  on  the  oontinent  as 
tbey  oo»e  Btider  Uil  obseryailaoii. 
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.  TKBAmsMT  09  HmioBBHOiDS,  HoopZKO  Oofjos  AND  TJanoiKU. 
We  copy  the  following  praotical  snggestiotis  from  a  letter  from  oar 
friend  Db.  Hilton  of  Hyde-Park,  Vt. 

**  In  the  Nov.  No.  of  your  Journal,  thete  is  a  lengthy  paper  on  H#- 
morrhoida  by  J*  G»  Biohaidson)  M»  D. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  diagnosis,  or  pathology  of  this  disease,  hot 
relate  a  simple  method  I  haTO  practiced  for  years  successfully.  Medi- 
cal men  dd  not  deal  much  in  specifics,  of  course  my  remedy  oceasibn- 
Idly  fails. 

If  the  piles  are  internal,  and  bleed,  they  are  seldom  painful,  in  tbis 
ease,  apply  astrizigent  injections ;  if  painful  on  injection,  the  body  of 
which  should  be  a  mucilage,  or  some  bland,  soothing  substance,  a  de- 
coction of  mallows  for  instance,  with  some  of  the  bone  ointment  di^ 
solved  in  it,  or  the  ointment  introduced  into  the  vetemfe  by  any  other 
meanS)  (a  recipe  for  this  ointment)  is  inserted  in  the  Oot.  Ni  of 
the  Journal.) 

If  the  piles  ore  external  and  painful,  I  scarify  them  with  a  scalpel 
or  lancet,  and  immediately  apply  a  cloth  wrung  from  warm  water  teen* 
oourage  bleeding,  this  is  usually  a  sonrce  of  relief.  When  the  bleed- 
ing has  ceased,  apply  the  bone  ointment,  if  this  does  not  relieye,  andnt 
the  part  with  Gopal  Varnish,  unmixed  with  any  other  substance,  this 
will  usually  cause  the  tumors  to  disperse ;  it  may  be  applied  with  a 
feather,  and  introduced  into  the  rectum  in  the  same  manner,  to  ^e 
ease%itenially. 

In  costiyeness,  take  Flos  Sulphur  Bitatrate  potash,  or  cremor  taitar 
aa  ii  drams,  mix  with  tr^le,  and  take  a  tearspoon  full  three  times 
each  day,  or  enough  to  relax  the  bowels.  These  remedies  will  usoally 
reHeve.  ^ 

Also  in  the  same  No.  a  paper  on  Whooping  cough. 

When  this  complaint  is  epidemic  in  this  yioinity  I  recommend  a 
strong  deooetion  of  the  root  of  Cnious  Aryensis^  (^Canada  Tbistla)  {Bed 
the  child  until  emeses  is  produced,  this  will  mitigate  the  paroxysms 
more  effectually  than  any  other  remedy  I  haye  oyer  preaonbed  or  di- 
rected and  I  haye  neyer  disooyered  any  ill  effects  from  its  use. 

Also  in  the  same  No.  an  article  on  nettle  rash,  by  Dr.  G-.  Budd. 

His  external  application  a  solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead  wii^  Land*- 
nuni  is  useful  so  is  a  mucilage  of  elm  bark. 

In  eyeiy  case  of  Urticaria  the  stomach  is  in  fault  there  is  a  deranoe- 
ment  of  this  orean  with  which  the  skin  sympathizes  and  by  this  Sie 
eruption  is  ^produced. 

A  dose  of  rhubarb  as  recompiended  by  Dr.  Budd  will  do  no  ham 
and  in  many  cases  may  be  of  use.  My  method  for  years  has  been 
an  ipecac  emetic  irith  drink  of  herb  tea  or  warm  waler. 

With  this  treatment  I  expect  my  patwnt  will  be  free  of  the  oompliillt 
in  three  hours  subsequent  to  the  operation  of  the  emetic." 
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AuntOAir  MauCUu.  Absociaxzon.  The  ^i^h  Kimiial  oMethig  of 
the  American  Medioal  Association  will  be  held  m  the  eity  of  PhitadeL 
fhia  on  Tuesday,  May  l',  1855. 

The  seeretaries  of  ill  societiesi  and  other  bodies  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  Associatioii,  are  requested  to  forward  to  the  onder* 
Qgned  correct  lists  of  their  respective  delegations  as  soon  as  they  mcof 
ie  appointed;  and  it  is  eamestlt/  desired  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  that  the  appointments  be  made  at  as  early  a  pei^  as 
poflnble. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Article  Second  of  the  Constita- 
tioa: 

*'  Each  local  society  shall  haTe  the  pri^leee  of  sending  to  the  Asso^ 
dation  one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regolar  resident  members,  and 
one  for  every  additional  fraction  of  more  than  one  half  of  tbis  nom- 
kr.  The  Faculty  of  every  regularly  constituted  medical  college  or 
ehartered  school  of  medicine  shall  We  the  privilege  of  sending  two 
dalegaftes.  The  professional  staff  of  every  chartered  or  mnmoipal 
hseptal,  containing  a  Hundred  patients  or  more,  shall  have  the  pnvi-' 
^e  of  sending  two  delegates^  and  every  other  permanently  organized 
medKsal  iostitulion  of  go^  standing  shall  hare  the  privilege  of  send" 
log  one  delegate. '^ 

"  Delegates  representmg  the  medical  stafis  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chiefs  of  Army  and  Navy 
medical  bureaux.  The  number  of  delegates  so  appointed  shall  be 
fear  frtim  the  army  medical  officers^  and  an  equal  number  frofn  the 
aavy  medical  officem." 

The  latter  clause,  in  relation  to  delegates  from  the  army  and  navy 
was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  at  the  meeting  of 
Ae  Association  held  in  New  York,  in  Mav,  1853. 

Fbanois  Wist,  m.  p.,  352  VkestniU  St,,  Philadelphia. 

One  of  tJie  Sscretanes. 
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#ttr  poplar  imik  ^outuU. 

PoWLBBS  AiTD  WfiLLs,  808  Beoadwat,  New  Tom,  publiflh 
the  following  Scientific  Serials,  which  aflPord  an  excellent  opportnnity 
for  bringing  before  the  Public  all  Bubjeots  of  general  interert. 

LwB  Illotmutkik    a  Nbw  FiBaryOLAM  Wbbkly  Nbwspapbb, 

devoted  to  News,  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arta;  to  EwTERtAnnttNt, 
iMPnoVBMEKT,  and  PBoaBBSS.  I>esigned  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  hopb,  hah- 
X.IKBB8,  BBu^RBLiAKCB,  and  ACTIVITY  among  the  people  I  to  point  out  tUfl 
means  of  profitable  economy ;  and  to  discuss  and  illustrate  the  lbadibo  idbab 
OF  THE  DAT;  to  lecord  all  signs  of  PBoaRsasj  and  to  advocate  poutiou.. 

and  IVDUSTRIAL  BldRTB  FOB  ALt  CI.ABSBS. 
Ita  oolttiwia  wntaln  Original  pa«ay»— Hirtorlcal,  Biognphiod,  Aud  DMRipUt« }  ^^f^^^ 

AkSSuw.  Hortteulttee  Phj«k>Wt  BduoirtipR,  th»  Iteketi.  Ctenaml  Kw.  and  emj 
toDlc  which  is  0?  iniportance  or  IntoreBt;  all  comblnlngto  render  it  one  of  the  Bjw  ffAMZlit 
NmpapertiKTHsWoBLD.    Pu)>lUhed«Mkl7,atTiro1[»ouAB8a7earinadtanoe. 

C«rtidn1y  one  of  tbtt  most  iMaattfol  ftpeeb 


iQQns  of  .nawsMtper  prindag  «e  itato  evw 
ween.'^Bi^. '  Cn.  Advocate, 

LaigofteandCuiltLBMtypogmpliy*  Ahnort 
evexy  branch  of  human  knowledge  Is  treated 
of  by  able  writers.  A  welcome  TiSltor.— Sci- 
tntijic  Anuriean. 

Ably  conducted,  with  an.  eye  to  a  good  moral 
mrpoee.  irtUi   abondaat  tariety.— XmdMr^ 


It  shows  the  weU-known  energy  and  teet  of 
the  spirited  pabU8b«n,ai  oatenmfoi  tlie  peo* 

llM  deanest,  smoothed,  end  irhlt«et  papef^ 
printed  in  astyle  ot  tyPQanphioel  beauty  raolk 
as  wirf  neter  satr  eiceeded— no,  nor  eqaalled.— 
Tioga  Co,  Agitator. 

We  pronoonee  it  the  moet  beantUU  weekly 
paper  In  the  Ifnlon.— JL  X.  lUfftmer, 


The  Watbr-Citbe  Joubkai.,  and  Heraid  o»  Reeorhb.  ^Devoted  to 

Hydropathy,  Its  Philosophy  and  Practioe ;  to  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  with  lUustraare  «a* 
gnTlnffs ;  to  Dietetics,  bertslse,  aothing,  Occnpatlons,  Amusements,  and  ttaoM  I«wb  whieh 
govern  Uib  and  Health.    Monthly,  at  One  Dollar  a  Teer. 


It  holds  a  high  rank  In  the  ^ence  of  health; 
always  ready,  straight-forward,  and  plain- 
spoken,  it  unfolds  the  laws  of  oar  phyfical  na- 
ture, without  any  technloalides,  but  in  a  fbrm 
as  attraetite  and  reflreshlng  ae  «he  spvrkUng 
element  of  whkh  it  treats.— iV:  Y.  Tnbmu. 


Within  the  whole  range  of  onr  aoaoaintance 
^  kttotr  or  no  pubfieatien  so  ifell  adapted  «• 
doing  good  as  the  Wifu-OsBt  JooaVAk— 
Lodbpott  Messenger* 

This  is  noqaeetioaaUy  the  most  popshtf 
Health  Joomal  hi  the  world.— JV:  Y:  Bve.  Post. 


The  AXEBiCAN  pHBSiroxxmiOAL  JomufAL.  A  ^pository  of  SdencO) 
literature,  and  General  Intelligence :  defotod  to  Phxenology,  Bdueatlon,  tfagnetlsm.  Pay- 
ohology,  Mechanism,  Architecture,  and  to  aU  those  PronesilTe  Measures  which  are  eatenlated 
to  Boibrm,  Elevate  and  Impnte  Mankind.  IlluBtratea  with  iwatorons  portraltsand  engznT^ 
lagii    A  beautiful  Quarto.    One  Dollar  a  Tear. 


Standard  aathori^in  allmptttrs  pertaininc 
to  Phrenology.  The  beautiml  typography  and 
llie  superior  charaoter  of  the  iUastraOons  are 
not  exceeded  in  any  work  with  which  we  ace 
Ae<[uainted.— American  Cottier. 


DefotedtattaeMAeetbapplMM'aiid  iaitavl 
ests  of  man,  and  aflbrded  at  the  low  priiee  of 
a  dollar  a  year,  it  must  sueeeed  in  running  qd 
its  present  lam  plrculatiom  to  a  bubIl  falJMt 

iigax^-^New  York  IVifriMe. 


for  Tosii  DMiABS,  in  adtaaee,  a  oopy  of  tan  tuLOtttMntf  the  PamroCMMAi  Jodbsaz; 
^nd  the  WAfiK-Cuu  JopsvALy  will  he  sent  a  y«ax  to  one  address. 

IC^ZTow  is  the  thae  Se  sabeerlbe.    C<ndtoinoAmii9|  Nsir  B«eKs  for  notlee  or  retleW) 
AsvntuBCiins,  and  SroacinioHSi  showli  he  i  Mwm§  i1  to  tlw  AnHmi8,a8  MMnw  : 

fSSi.^r^^.\  FOWLERS  &  WELLS. 
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CAUSES    OPERATING  AGAINST   THE  MEDICAL 
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BY  T.  J,  W.  PRAY,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen :  Amid  the  yarioos  topios  whicli  migbt  interest  the  med- 
ical man,  each  ik>88eB8ing  some  points  of  instruction,  one  is  at  a  loss 
iffait  to  select  for  the  present  moment.  If  I  should  choose  some  med- 
ial sahject,  or  rather  some  one  of  the  various  diseases  which  present 
themselfes  in  the  daily  routine  of  our  business,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  I  could  add  to  your  present  stock  of  knowledge,  or  in- 
crease your  seal  in  the  noble  profession  to  which  you  have  dedicated 
jour  liyes,  and  to  which  every  one  who  worships  at  the  shrine  of 
.Abeolapius  should  bring  his  whole  talents  and  energies.  All  I  could 
do  would  be  to  represent  to  you  tome  new  phase  of  diseased  action  or 
phenomenon  of  disease  which  nature  presents  us  often  to  show  us  the 
inoomprehensibility  of  her  laws. 

I  ha^e  thought,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to  turn 
•nr  attention  from  the  engrossing  medical  topics  which  daily  crowd  our 
path,*  to  one  that  has  some  daim  upon  us  as  men  of  a  common  brother- 
liood,  as  pexsetM  ambitious  that  our  profession  should  at  least  btf  classed 
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with  tbose  whose  praises  are  sounded  in  every  avenue  of  life,  and  who 
claim,  we  think  unjustlj,  the  public  ear  as  being  the  only  professions 
that  call  for  talent  and  genius. 

In  the  few  moments  allotted  us  at  this  time,  I  shall  speak  of  some 
of  the  *'  Causes  which  have  and  do  now  operate  against  the  proper 
standard  of  the  Medical  Profession." 

As  long  ago  as  when  we  were  pursuing  our  preliminary  course  of 
instruction,  a  common  remark  was  that  the  most  talented  sought  the 
law  as  a  profession,  the  next  grade  pursued  theology,  and  those  who 
were  not  adapted  to  either  of  these  two  professions  were  compelled  to 
study  medidne  as  a  last  resort.  Among  the  leg^  profession  some 
such  opinioQ3  now  obtain,  for  we  have  heard  them  advanced  within 
ten  years  past.  Accordingly  the  medical  profession  is  looked  upon  as 
inferior  in  its  standard  as  compared  with  other  callings.  That  such  a 
state  of  feeling  exists  none  can  gainsay.  And  what  causes  it  ?  Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  we  can  in  any  respect  be  denomin- 
ated as  inferior  to  the  profession  of  law  or  theology  ?  If  not,  whence 
arises  this  false  idea  in  regard  to  ua  ?  The  causes  must,  we  think, 
originate  with  ourselves,  that  either  we  do  not  sufficiently  respect  our 
calling  by  admitting  to  its  rights  and  privileges  persons  unqualified  for 
its  responsibilities,  or  after  they  are  admitted  something  creeps  in  to 
disturb  our  relations,  and  consequently  produce  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  world  at  large  in  respect  to  our  standing  and  honesty.  Have 
we  always  been  true  to  ourselves  ? 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  desire  that  respect  and  deference 
to  our  profession  which  Were  paid  to  its  mysterious  origin.    In  the 
days  of  old  there  was  a  high  regard  for  the  art  of  healbg.    Advo* 
cates  of  its  principles  were  worshipped  as  beings  of  some  superior  or- 
ganization.   ^Sculpture  dignified  its  originator.    This  might  be  natu- 
ral and  proper  in  the  night  of  time.    Humanity  was  sufiering,  disease 
after  disease  travelled  over  the  earth  with  unmitigated  sway,  prcAtnt- 
ing  all  classes  ot  society.    No  succor  was  given  to  the  lacerating  puns 
of  the  body,  that  made  death  a  welcome  messenger.    The  sick  man 
was  left  alone  on  his  couch  of  suffering,  with  no  cordial  to  hb  burning 
lips,  no  palliative  to  tho  agony  of  his  distress.    A  few  friends  did 
only  gather  around  the  dying  to  smooth  the  pallid  brow,  bat  not  ta 
give  aid  to  the  bodily  or  mental  ailments.    N6  wonder  then  that  he 
who  first  attracted  the  attention  of  tho  world  by  his  skill  in  the  healing 

•  AftwmoaUiA  dnot  ft  Untifta  ttaliN  of  AeolHivi  ftttonOiBC  ft  riek ptnm k 
neeaUy  dlsoonnd  in  QNao*. 
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art  should  be  held  in  high  yeneration,  and  ever  be  regarded!^  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  in  those  ages  where  every  grace  and  virtue  were  digni- 
fied as  the  efflorescence  of  some  dirine  power.  Accordingly  war  had 
its  deity,  wisdom  its  goddess,  and  medicine  its  .^Bsculapins — ^the  object 
of  divine  adoration.  We  say  then  that  we  do  not  ask  for  that  kind 
of  deference  which  was  extended  to  oar  profession  in  the  dark  ages  of 
the  world,  bttt  we  wonld  have  a  due  regard  paid^to  it,  because  of  its 
neoessary  ei^lstence  and  just  demands  upon  the  world  at  large. 

If  confidence  in  the  regular  profession  has  abated,  it  cannot  have 
been  &om  the  want  of  intelUgence,  nor  from  the  lack  of  zeal,  nor  from 
a  want  of  external  objects  in  the  world  around  us,  which  will  give 
food  for  thought  and  subjects  for  reflection.  All  over  the  world  there 
is  the  spirit  of  progress  and  reform.  The  most  gifted  minds  of  the  nation 
are  engaged  in  the  promotion  and  cultivation  of  those  arts  and  insti- 
tations  which  grace  and  adorn  our  country.  The  whole  intellectual 
world  are  vicing  with  each  other  in  order  to  take  a  prominent  stand  in 
thb  progress  towards  the  good  and  beneficent.  It  has  been  our  pari 
to  do  something  in  the  great  work  around  us.  We  should  do  this  to 
keep  the  medical  profession  up  in  the  scale  of  progress.  Every  one, 
however  humble  or  exalted  his  talents,  has  had  and  now  has  an  im- 
portant work  entrusted  to  him.  It  is  well  if  it  has  been  successfully 
aeeoinplished. 

The  medical  profession  has  labored  zealously  in  the  improvements 
which  were  demanded  of  its  votaries.  As  the  course  of  ages  has 
neared  to  the  Mgh  state  of  intelligence  of  modem  days,  medicine  it- 
self has  kept  progress  with  the  advancement  around.  It  has  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  the  past  into  the  li^ht  of  the  present.  It  has 
forsaken  the  worthless  and  useless,  and  clings  as  the  vine  to  the  sturdy 
oak,  to  the  good  and  useful.  No  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
gainsay  but  that  medical  men  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to 
elevate  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  man.  And  has  all  their 
labor  been  in  vain?  Have  they  done  nothing  to  overcome  the  numer* 
ons  diseases  which  have  been  as  so  many  scourges  to  the  well  being 
of  the  human  race  ?  In  moral  reforms  do  not  we  do  as  much  as  any 
class  of  men?  When  any  benevolent  object  comes  before  society  for 
promotion  and  success,  are  we  not  as  forward  to  engage  in  its  benefi- 
eent  works  as  others?  This  we  believe,  and  the  past  history  of  oar 
profession  wiU  support  us  in  such  a  belief. 

But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  early  history  of  medicine  which  will 
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noil  bear  comparison  witb  other  professions  ?    Beoana^  in  the  past  it 
has  been  entangled  in  the  web  of  errors  with  which  men  have  chosen 

'  to  envelop  it — ^because  men  have  promulgated  theories  and  instituted 
modes  of  practice  now  considered  obsolete — because  when  the  means 
were  few,  and  resources  not  ample,  men  might  have  resorted  to  a  |(ind 
of  practice  not  in  consonance  with  the  refined  state  of  modem  intelli- 
gence, does  it  follow  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  that  ihe  profession 
is  accountable  at  this  present  time  for  all  that  has  passed.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  we  have  for9aken  all  now  deemed  worthless,  and  are  endeav- 
oring to  lay  hold  on  the  true  and  the  right.  If  a  comparison  be 
instituted  between  medicine  and  law  in  their  past  history,  we  shall  find 
that  the  art  of  healing  does  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  Look  at 
the  whole  code  of  laws  of  England  three  centuries  ago !  Their  asper- 
ity and  severity  have  been  softened  under  the  enlightened  intelligence 
of  the  present.  What  was  once  deemed  a  misdemeanor  or  crime,  is 
not  catalogued  as  such  at  the  present  day.  Laws  have  been  enacted. 
Statues  were  once  multiplied  that  are  now  considered  a  disgrace  to  the 
age  in  which  they  originated,  and  to  the  men  cruel  enough  to  act  as 
the  authorized  guardians  of  such  wickedness.  But  because  of  this, 
the  legal  profession  are  not  to  be  loaded  down  with  the  dns  of  past 

^  ages,  nor  are  they  considered  even  responsible  for  errors  which  now 
are  properly  the  subject  of  rebuke  and  just  reprehension.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  if  they  can  atone  for  modem  sins, 
it  is  in  our  opinion  an  ample  and  satisfiictory  punishment,  without  a 
resort  to  the  past. 

The  medical  profession  then,  in  the  light  of  the  past,  stands  in  good 
repute  in  comparison  with  other  liberal  professions.  It  could  not  be 
expected,  when  the  art  of  medicine  was  struggling  amid  the  gross 
darkness  of  the  earlier  ages,  that  man  should  attain  to  perfection  in  its 
various  branches.  The  whole  stracture  of  the  human  body  was  an. 
known.  The  laws  of  physiology  were  undiscovered,  and  the  remedies 
for  disease  were  few  and  untried.  What  was  to  be  gained  was  by  the 
slow  process  of  experience,  and  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  day. 
Years  could  only  consummate  that  which  is  sufficient  to  a  due  appre 
(nation  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
present  knowledge  of  medicine  has  not  been  obtained  by  charlatanry, 
nor  by  stumbling  accidentally  upcm  this  or  that  remedy,  or  law  of  na- 
ture. Scientific  research,  patient  investigation,  and  the  labor  of 
years  have  been  brought  to  its  aid.    In  many  departments  we  may 
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rightly  olaim  peifectaon.  Anatomj,  1;be  most  perfect  of  the  descrip' 
tire  sciences,  never  could  have  arrived  at  its  present  high  standard 
without  incessant  toil  We  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  contend  who  first  investigated  the  frame  work 
of  oar  system.  "  They  persevered,  century  after  century,  not  merely 
contending  with  impediments  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
tunes,  and  the  imperfect  modes  of  investigation  then  prevailing,  but 
against  prejudice  and  superstition  and  persecution.  The  state  of  hu- 
man progress  was  against  them." 

Look  also  at  Physiology,  and  the  same  can  he  said  of  it  as  of  Anat- 
omy, as  far  as  the  subject  has  been  investigated.  Whoever  does  bring 
together  in  a  systematic  form,  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves 
during  the  existence  of  living  beings,  and  to  classify  and  compare 
them  in  such  a  mannet  as  to  deduce  from  them  the  general  laws  and 
principles  according  to  which  they  take  place,  may  be  properly 
ranked  among  the  most  comfnrehenaive  minds  of  the  intellectual  world. 
Then,  if  we  look  at  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  or  Botany,  Zoology, 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  we  shall  observe 
that  work  has  been  done  by  medical  men  on  the  most  scientific  sub-  ' 
jects  that  now  claim  the  attention  of  the  world.  "  Strip  these  sciences" 
last  named,  says  Prof.  Ware,  "  of  what  has  been  contributed  to  them 
1^  physicians,  or  by  those  who  have  had  the  discipline  of  medical  edu- 
cation, and  a  chasm  is  left  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill." 

Again,  the  subject  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches  demands  of  the 
indvidual  talent  and  research,  in  order  to  comprehend  it  in  any  just 
sense.  It  embraces  the  whole  science  of  living  l>odie»-^nd  how  ez- 
tenave  the  field  for  investigation.  The  whole  life  of  a  physician  neces- 
sarily must  be  occupied  in  the  observation  and  examination  of  facts, 
in  scrutinizing  their  evidence,  analyzing  their  character,  determining 
their  relations,  and  coming  to  a  practical  decision  founded  thereon. 
Our  daily  business  is  a  field  for  constant  enquiiy  after  truth.  We 
are  called  hourly  to  the  consideration  of  diseases  which  demand  a  se- 
vere examination  of  evidence  in  order  to  ascertain  their  nature  and 
influence  on  the  human  body.  He  who  sits  down  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  and  prescribes  understandingly  has  no  feeble  task,  and  makes 
no  small  eflfort  of  the  mind. ,  The  perceptive  faculties  must  be  applied 
to  the  work,  and  when  facts  are  gained,  reason  as  dose,  and  often 
laborious  as  he  who  argues  a  case  before  a  jury  or  writes  a  sermonibr 
the  pulpit.    There  can  be  properly  no  extemppraneous  prescription. 
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no  offhand  sketolieB  of  disease^  acdon.  We  haye  to  deal  with  dis- 
ease, not  with  something  that  is  disipated  bj  the  muttering  of  a  few 
unmeaning  words,  but  with  an  unnameable  something  whioh  taxes  the 
whole  intellectual  powers  of  the  man  to  grapple  with  and  to  subdue. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  persons  who  reeonmend  and  oarrj  out  in 
praoti<5e  a  difierent  principle,  who  hare  adopted  for  their  motto 
**  promptness  f  a  good  motto,  if  applied  to  bumness  qualifioatioDB, 
and  the  manner  of  doing  business,  but  a  gross  wrong  to  humanity  if 
used  in  the  investigation  of  disease,  and  the  suitable  remedies  demand- 
ed for  the  treatment  of  it  For  my  part  I  would  say  to  him  who 
would  recommend  such  a  principle,  giro  medicine  to  others  but  me. 
I  had  as  lief  take  the  proscription  of  the  veriest  quack  that  walks  the 
earth  as  from  him  who  would  adopt  such  a  Une  of  practice.  Such  is 
not,  nor  should  be  the  oourse  of  the  true  physician.  He  must  reason, 
compare,  and  keep  an  object  in  view  whian  he  dbpenses  his  medicines 
and  remedies.  Not  only  so  he  must  meet  every  exigency  of  the  van- 
ouir  diseases  upon  pure  reasoning  and  scientific  principles,  as  far  as  he 
is  able. 

But  to  return  from  our  digreadon.  If  we  look  at  the  medical  men 
who  have  made  themselves  distinguished  in  the  path  of  medical  litera* 
ture  and  discovery,  we  shall  find  that  medicine  will  compare  favorably 
with  other  profesmgns  in  this  respect  There  is  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  Bichat,  the  medical  philosopher,  whose 
philosophical  researches  would  well  compare  with  Davy ;  Jenner,  who 
has  oonferred  the  greatest  boon  uponmankind  of  any  man  that  ever  lived, 
by  the  diseov^  of  vaccination ;  John  Hunter,  the  great  founder  of  mod- 
em surgery,  whose  comprehensive  mind  enlightened  every  subject  he 
investigated,  and  whose  leal  in  the  investigation  6f  subjects  unknown 
in  his  day,  has  stimulated  thousands  of  inferior  minds  into  the  path  he 
opened  by,  his  energy.  Had  Hunter  been  a  lawyer  or  statesman,  and 
applied  his  powers  with  the  same  industry  and  the  same  acuteness  of 
mind  aa  he  exhibited  on  medical  subjects,  who  can  doubt  but  that  he 
would  have  ranked  high  upon  the  rolls  of  fiune,  if  not  equaled  the 
most  discerning,  minds  of  his  day.  Think  of  (jhden,  whose  industry 
and  zeal  were  unbounded — a  mere  index  to  whose  works  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  Most  ;  Halle,  *'  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the 
poet,  the  physician,  who  poised  upon  his  Atlantean  shoulders  a  vast 
amount  of  erudition'' ;  of  the  renowned  HoSman,  who  wrote  so  many 
medical  works  that  their  titles  alone  extend  over  no  less  than  thirty- 
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four  quarto  pages ;  of  oihers  who  sacrificed  their  health  and  lives  to 
the  investigation  of  diseases  which  have  prostrated  low  eveiy  ckss  of 
societj.  But  without  particularizing  others  who  have  done  much  to 
distinguish  our  profession,  and  have  made  themselves  eminent,  we 
would  remark  that  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  and  almost  every  branch 
of  literature  have  been  ehbellished  by  our  labors,  and  reli^n  from 
our  ranks  has  had  its  firm  and  eonstant  supporters.  Also  if  we  take 
into  oonaideration  the  style  of  medical  literature^  the  subjeets  discussed, 
the  language  used  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  we  shall  find  the  writings 
<3i  the  regular  profession  displaying  as  much  research,  clothed  in  as 
felicitoas  diction,  and  breathing  thoughts  that  affiiet  deeply  the  true 
interests  of  mankind.  In  this  respect,  the  bettering  the  condition  of 
mankind,  we  claim  a  superiority ;  for  whatever  is  done  to  elevate  the 
physicial  condition  of  mankind,  renders  man  more  capable  to  perform 
the  great  labors  of  life.  Physicians  in  this  respect  have  done  a  large 
part  of  this  work. 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  pursue  this  part  of  my  subject  farthen 
The  past  history  of  our  profession  will  bear  a  rigid  examination,  and 
we  shall  suffer  nothing  however  severe  the  ordeal.  The  reason  then 
why  the  confidence  of  mankind  as  a  mass  has  changed  its  character, 
lays  in  some  other  causes  which  we  shall  now  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  we  labor  under  a  disadvantage  from  the  fact  we 
have  no  one  to  trumpet  our  fame,  or  to  understand  the  noble  deeds  of 
the  profissaion.  The  lawyer's  and  preacher's  merits  are  spread  over 
the  wide  world  in  a  short  time.  Almost  every  speech  is  reported  in 
our  public  prints*  and  every  splendid  performance  is  in  the  inouth  of 
evos7  one,  only  to  praise.  Not  so  with  the  physician.  He  seldom 
eomes  before  a  public  audience,  or  stands  up  in  public  assemblies  to 
disBosB  the  great  questions  which  ag^te  the  world.  His  exploits  are 
silent  and  unobserved  by  the  outward  world.  His  cures  are  in  the 
ack  room,  with  only  here  and  there  an  observer.  No  one  speaks  of 
his  snecesSy  unless  he  has  friends  that  take  every  occasion  to  push  him 
into  notiee,  or  favor  and  influence  are  thrown  around  him  for  a  shield. 
Even  the  nek  one  sometimes  just  raised  by  his  skill  and  care,  will 
oftentimes  forget  the  hand  that  applied  means  to  save  his  life,  and  he 
will  turn  his  back  upon  his  benefactor,  unthankful  for  past  &vor8.  His 
gratitude  is  lost  often  when  health  is  restored  and  life  prolonged.  But 
this  is  not  true  of  alL  There  are  persons  who  are  bom  with  sympathy 
and  gratitude — who  feel  for  others  misfortunes — ^who  are  like  flowers 
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scattered  along  the  beaten  pathway  of  life,  to  cheer  and  comfort  all. 
To  the  medical  man  these  make  his  life  a  passport  to  happiness. 

2.  The  tronble  is  partly  with  ourselves.  There  is  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy  and  cooperation  in  oar  midst.  Some  are  too  apt  to  forget  that 
others  inherit  the  same  right  to  an  opinion  with  themselves.  If  worth 
and  talents  are  directed  to  the  exigences  of  the  profession,  it  too  often 
happens  that  base  insinnationB  against  the  individual  are  thrown  out 
to  detract  from  his  just  standing.  Envy  and  slander  throng  his  padi. 
An  uncharitable  world  join  in  the  abuse,  to  heap  injury  upon  injury. 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  physicians  never  agree-*that  they  take 
every  opportunity  to  injure  each  other.  This,  if  so,  is  wrong — ^wrong 
to  our  employers,  and  wrong  to  the  profession  we  have  chosen,  becausp 
it  begets  dislike  and  mistrust  in  the  eye  of  the  public  as  to  our  fkir- 
ness  and  honesty.  And  whatever  course  of  action  causes  this,  most 
assuredly  will  reflect  deeply  on  the  whole  medical  profession.  We  are 
to  be  true  to  each  other,  true  to  our  patients,  and  true  to  the  great  in- 
t^ests  entrusted  to  our  care.  The  world  look  with  eager  gaze  on  the 
animosities  engendered  in  our  midst — ^upon  the  petty  feuds  excited  by 
minor  difierenoes  of  opinion,  or  from  jealously  of  *  success. 

We  have  long  admired  the  course  of  the  legal  profession  in  regard 
to  each  other.  It  is  well  known  that  they  have  adopted  a  code  of  eti- 
quette and  rules  which  serve  a  noble  purpose.  At  the  same  bar,  dis- 
cordant interests  meet  together^  diflbrences  of  opinion  exist,  but  how 
happily  adjusted  in  the  court  room.  If  there  is  a  momentary  outburst 
of  passion  it  is  soon  hushed  into  silence,  and  the  two  contending  in- 
terests come  together,  it  may  be,  tfce  next  moment  in  perfect  harmony, 
associated  as  counsel  in  another  trial.  But  this  is  far  different  with 
physician  and  physician.  Indeed,  formerly  it  might  be  said  with 
truth  that  a  contrary  rule  governed  the  medical  man.  This  sprung 
from  an  over  sensitive  regard  for  the  standing  of  the  individual. 
Selfishness  too  often  crept  in  te  mar  his  happiness  and  disturb  his  re- 
lation^ with  his  brother  physician.  All  should  remember  that  soft 
words  will  accomplish  more  thim  all  the  vapoiings  of  an  excited  brain, 
that  the  kind  and  gentle  dropping  of  rain  will  e£%ct  far  more  for  the 
good  of  the  parched  earth,  than  the  most  violent,  tempestuous  shower. 

Sd.  Diflbrenoe  of  practice  may  be  another  cause  of  producing  dis- 
respect. Every  one  does  not  think  alike,  nor  does  every  one  employ 
die  same  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Some  have  tried  this, 
others  that  remedy,  with  difierent  8ueces&— and  hence  would  arise  dtf- 
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ferent  opinions  as  to  the  efficacy  of  certain  medicines.  There  is  to  the 
uninitiated  a  seeming  jargon  in  onr  system  which  he  cannot  reconcile, 
and  which  is  tamed  to  a  denunciation  of  medicine  and  its  virtnes. 
This  is  natoral  enough.  Men  have  been  accustomed,  at  least  some 
minds  do  accustom  themselves  to  see  like  results  from  the  same  causes 
— ^to  look  on  with  complacency  when  nothing  occurs  to  mar  the  sym- 
metry and  beauty  of  their  preconceived  ideas.  When  such  a  thing 
does  happen,  as  happen  it  must  by  earthly  power,  there  arises  a  vague  . 
set  of  ideas,  which  have  neither  philosophy  for  their  basis  or  common 
sense  for  their  support  Why  is  it,  asks  the  disbeliever,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  system  of  medicine  ?  Why  is  it  that  medical  men  dis- 
agree ?  Why  is  there  not  uniformity  of  practice  ?  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  systems  of  medicine  throng  the  world  ?  Why  is  it  that  one 
class  of  physicians  believe  that  medicine  has  but  little  power  over  dis- 
eased action,  and  others  that  every  medicine  has  its  specific  virtues  ? 

These  questions  do  srow  out  of  our  system  of  practice.  But  the 
phyBician  in  looking  over  the  system  as  promulgated  by  the  regular 
profession,  does  not  perceive  any  seeming  disagreement.  He  can  easily 
harmonize  the  apparent  difficulties  within.  If  different  medicines  are 
employed  they  are  prescribed  to  combat  inflammation,  to  break  up  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  disease.  All  aim  st  the  same  thing,  although 
£ierent  remedies  are  chosen  from  the  bountiful  store  which  nature  has 
ofllbied  to  man,  to  quiet  the  pains  of  our  ailing  bodies. 

But  we  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  that  there  is  not  a  variance 
in  the  practice  of  many  medical  men.  Indeed  such  is  the  £eu;t  There 
are  disagreements  in  the  pathology  and  nature  of  diseases.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  treatment  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Here  we  notice  a 
wide  difierence  of  treatment.  One  considers  it  as  an  acute  dynamic 
force,  that  demands  all  the  skiU  and  well-directed  energies  of  the  phy- 
sician to  combat,  and  hence  resort  is  made  to  dieting  and  depletory 
measures;  another  as  a  consuming  and  prostrating  power  that  is  con- 
stantly making  inroads  upon  the  vital  system.  Hence^  to  keep  up  the 
flagging  energies  of  nature  and  to  stop  its  inroads,  a  far  different  mode 
of  practice  is  ordered.  Nourishment  is  given,  stimulation  advised  to 
withstand  the  terrible  onset  of  this  fell  disease.  The  modern  treat, 
meat  of  fever  also  is  open  to  this  'difference  of  practice.  Perhaps  all 
this  results  from  wrong  views  of  the  pathology  of  disease,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  it  matters  but  little  what  medication  is  adopted,  provided 
a  good  result  is  obtained.    But  this  is  not  so.    HI  digested  and  illogi- 
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cal  opinions  lead  to  a  like  mode  of  action.  It  is  of  great  consequence 
that  we  have  sound  and  well  matured  views  upon  the  character  of  dis- 
ease, then  we  are  less  Sable  to  depart  from  the  path  of  science  and 
true  wisdom.     But  upon  this  point  we  cannot  enliurge. 

4th.  In  order  to  be  properly  respected,  we  are  to  require  of  the 
public  our  just  and  legitimate  rights.  The  physician  in  many  locali- 
ties is  considered  a  necessary  evil — as  a  kind  of  drudge-horse  for  labor 
and  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  participating  in  the  great  duties  of 
life.  Accordingly  how  often  the  saying  goes  forth  that  the  medical  m&a 
has  no  business  to  engage  in  many  of  the  modem  reforms,  or  to  em- 
bark on  the  whirlpool  of  politics.  His  task  is  with  the  sick,  and  there 
b  his  ^hole  business.  This  is  rather  humiliating  to  an  ambitions 
and  aspiring  man.  And  no  wonder  we  are  not  properly  estimated 
— ^no  wonder  that  the  physician  is  excluded  from  the  emolumenta 
of  office  and  trust,  that  he  is  seldom  permitted  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  supervision  of  our  secular  and  literary  institutions.  Look  at 
our  colleges  and  academical  institutions^^nd  what  do  we  behold  I 
Among  the  trustees  and  overseers  we  observe  any  quantity  of  lawyers 
and  ministers,  but  the  medical  man  is  scarcely  ever  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  oversight  of  them.  His  services  are  never  demanded,  be- 
cause he  has  spent  his  days  in  comparative  obscurity.  And  if  we 
look  at  other  institutions,  the  same  thing  is  also  noticed.  This  state  of 
things  has.  been  induced  in  part  by  a  fear  of  physicians  engaging  in 
the  active  duties  of  life,  especially  when  there  was  some  controversy 
in  society  as  to  the  suitable  mode  of  conducting  them  to  a  safe  issue — 
and  partly  by  the  instruction  and  advise  of  medical  men  who  act  as 
instructors  in  our  colleges.  How  often  do  we  hear  advise  like  this 
given  to  under  graduates:  '<  The  physician  should  never  meddle  with 
polifcic&— it  is  not  his  business."  Accordingly  the  world,  quick  to  re- 
iterate the  sentiment,  speaks  likewise.  It  has  learned  the  lesson  io 
perfection,  and  if  a  medical  man  dare  raise  his  head  above  the  ordinary 
business  of  his  calling  he  is  called  to  an  account,  and  is  modestly  in- 
formed that  he  has  to  do  with  his  patients,  and  nothing  in  direotiog 
the  affairs  of  society  or  government — ^not  even  a  voice  in  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  prerogatives,  that  of  voting  as  his  conscience  dictates. 
Medical  men  have  not  dared  to  face  these  Quixotic  dangers  of  society* 
Public  opinion  has  been  brought  against  them,  and  (ihey  have  feared 
this  too  much.  They  have  had  to  stop  and  question  whether  this  or 
that  course  of  action  will  not  injure  their  business.    In  other  words. 
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diej  have  conaolted  dollars  and  cents  more  than  duty,  expedienej 
■Kne  than  right  To  wW  does  all  this  hnmiliation  tend  ?  What  is  its 
Iwaring  upon  our  profession  ?  It  lowers  ns  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind. Onr  inflnence  is  circomscrihed.  We  are  debased,  and  others 
exalted  into  pnblio  fa^or  and  trost,  with  no  bettef  nataral  advantages. 
A  phjaeian  should  have  opinions.  He  should  enjoy  them,  and  never 
fear  to  express  them.  He  is  of  this  world.  Its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities are  his.  His  is  to  shape  and  direct,  not  to  let  others  do  all 
this  work.  He  is  not  bound  to  stand  as  an  automaton  with  no  physi- 
cal sad  moral  force  over  the  great  problems  of  life  that  are  awaiting  a 
sohiiion.  Ho  has  long  enough  kept  silence.  The  night  is  far  spent, 
the  day  is  dawning,  when  we  as  men  of  a  common  origin  should  strive 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  false  position  in  which  we  have  wrongly 
placed  ourselves. 

We  do  not  desire  that  the  physician  should  oppose  his  political  and 
relig^Qs  opinions  into  the  face  of  every  one,  or  from  over  offibiousness 
neglect  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  profession.    No,  far  from 
that  What  we  mean  is  that  when  he  is  called  on  in  private  or  public  to 
"  define  his  position/'  or  to  express  his  opinions,  he  should  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  others  may  see  that  he  has  deliberately  formed  and  con~ 
saBBtioiislj  believes  what  he  speaks.    Will  it  be  said  that  this,  if 
aSflfted,  will  only  be  a  source  of  evil?    If  so,  let  us  abandon  alto- 
gether the  profession  we  have  chosen,  and  seek  some  other  where  one 
imot  under  this  seeming  tyranny  of  opinion.    No,  gentlemen,  I  rely 
on  the  justness  and  integrity  of  mankind  to  believe  that  we  should  not 
i»  h&sa  but  gainers  in  the  public  esteem  and  confidence,  if  we  pur* 
ned  a  straight  forward  consistent  oourse,  by  participating  in  the  great 
queations  growing  out  of  the  progress  of  society. 

5tfa.  The  success  of  quackery  is  an  other  source  of  evil  to  our 
proper  standing.  Every  where  we  behold  men  abandoning  old  and 
toed  system  of  belief.  False  systems  have  sprung  up,  and  adherents 
to  them  will  be  found,  however  incredible  they  may  be.  In  medicine 
tUi  is  particularly  noticeable.  Within  thirty  years  past  new  mode?  of 
foetioe  have  been  thrown  out  to  the  worlds  to  mislead  the  susceptible 
aiads  of  the  ignorant.  If  success  has  been  gained  in  one  or  two  diBcases, 
tIniseDoagh  with  some  to  establish  their  &lse  claims  upon  the  com- 
aonity •  No  matter  if  there  is  not  so  much  success  as  found  in  the  regular 
pnetiee.  The  popular  cry  is  too  much  medicine  is  given.  We  think 
80  too.    Bnt  we  do  not  believe  in  infiinitisimal  doses,  nor  in  washing 
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away  the  diseases  of  mankind.  Persons  ther^  will  be  who  will  be 
dazzled  by  these  new  systems— even'  by  qnackeiy  itself,  into  a  firm 
belief  of  their  absurdities.  This  is  haman  natnre.  It  is  humbling  to 
consider  that  science  and  learning  are  placed  on  a  IcTel  with  the  most 
ignorant  pretensions.  But  so  it  is.  We  must  look  on  the  world  as 
it  really  is.  To  stop  this  march  of  quackery  we  haye  a  duty  to  per- 
form. The  public  mind  is  to  be  enlightened.  We  should  appear 
oftener  before  the  world  to  instruct.  Lectures  are  to  be  prepared^- 
subjects  disdused  that  will  interest  and  afibrd  instruction.  If  this 
were  well  done  it  would  be  an  effectual  means  of  suppressing  quackery 
and  its  numerous  ills.  Lay  before  the  public  the  fallacies  and  inoon* 
gruities  of  quackery,  and  it  would  be  a  radical  means  of  checking  its 
fardier  growth.  Enlighten  eyeiy  community  into  the  laws  of  physi- 
ology, and  upon  those  subjects  of  informatioii  which  quackery  nerer 
fails  to  hold  up  to  the  public  gaze,  we  should  soon  witness  progreas 
towards  the  good.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  in  many  parts  of  our 
country  the  irregular  practitioner  holds  an  equal  footing  with  the  regu- 
lar. This  is  not  so  much  so  in  New  England  as  in  the  Western 
States.  But  is  there  not  danger  that  we  are  falling  into  the  same  deg- 
radation. ^ 

We  have  all  liyed  to  see  the  rise  and  decline  of  a  few  &lse  systems 
of  medicine. 

Thompsonianism  is  about  extinct  Its  falsehoods  and  injuries  bsTS 
nearly  departed.  Hydropathy,  that  potent  system  for  all  the  IDs  of 
life,  is  on  the  wane.  Cold  baths  are  exchanged  for  warm  ones,  or  for 
those  luxurious  sitz-baths,  which  have  wrought  so  many  efficacious 
cures,  and  which  are  said  to  lull  the  enjoyer  into  gentle  repose,  and 
calm  the  raging  of  the  most  excited  fancy.  Other  things  are  directed. 
Other  luxuries  are  being  inyented  by  these  great  lights  of  modem 
times.  They  have  found  it  conyenient  to  extol  the  yirtues  of  oold 
water,  which  eyery  one  should  know,  but  difficult  in  our  cold  dimafce 
to  induce  their  followers  to  practice  their  rigid  recommendations.  In 
New  England  our  comfort  and  ease  are  tiie  great  objects  to  whieh 
eyery  one  is  striying. 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  progress  of  homeopathy,  the  highest 
dilution  of  charlatanry.  If  we  would  listen  to  its  siren  songs  and  high 
pretensions,  we  should  soon  haye  to  belieye  that  all  the  diseases  of 
nature  are  soon  to  be  driyen  into  obliyion  by  a  simple  atom  of  medi« 
due,  so  minutely  diyided  as  to  escape  our  senses,  or  so  highly  dilated. 
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»  to  zewcb  beTond  Uie  boands  of  imagiiiation.  To  a  man  of  sense 
aB7  sach  mixture  or  compound  ean  have  no  good  nor  evil,  and  yet 
■■ay  an  intelligent  person  is  led  away  with  this  vainest  of  all  delosions. 
Systems  like  this  will  soon  find  their  level.  They  cannot  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  their  believers  always.  They  will  come  into  existence 
like,  and  will  surely  die.  Light  will  only  nglift  the  veil  of 
I  and  dispel  the  mists  of  credulity.  Sound  education  con  only 
say  to  the  phantoms  around,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther. 
The  acrifice  of  a  few  such  lives  as  Bishop  Wainright's  of  New  York, 
by  the  delusions  of  homeopathy,  will  do  much  to  unclose  the  chains 
of  prejudice  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  gaping  multitude  to  the  shal- 
lowness of  its  pretensions,  and  the  mercenary  wickedness  of  its  advo- 
Gites.  Our  part  to  act  in  this  matter  is  plain  and  simple.  Spread 
light  and  intelligence  among  every  class  of  society.  Expose  the  im- 
pasters  diat  are  thronging  this  earth  only  to  destroy,  and  good  will  re- 
■alt  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  although  confidence  in  ns  may  have  abated  at  this  time, 
slin  we  can  look  bade  on  the  histoiy  ot  past  ages  when  as  wonderful 
aires  and  as  strange  systems  affected  the  world  as  now.  When  virtue 
las  derived  by  the  sick  one  from  the  touch  of  a  distin^hed  poten- 
tils,  when  amulets  and  songs  and  charms  were  employed  to  dissipate 
ike  (mset  of  disease,  and  destroy  its  hold  on  the  human  system ; 
iken  persons  flocked  together  firom  various  parts  of  Uus  country  to  be 
thetM.  by  virtue  of  Perkin's  tractors.  Theto  delusions  have  all  gone. 
Ihsir  iDTentors  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  These  systems,  (if 
ftey  may  be  so  called,)  only  remain  on  the  pages  of  history  to  be 
wondered  at  or  laughed  over.  But  notwithstanding,  the  regular  medi- 
cal profeflBon  has  survived  all  these  false  systems.  We  still  live.  For 
more  than  twenty  centuries  our  profession  has  existed.  It  has  increasd 
in  power,  in  influence,  and  knowledge.  It  has  possessed  the  confidence 
of  mankind,  and  we  firmly  believe  wUl,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  de- 
serve it.  Inroads  will  be  made  upon  us  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
bat  there  ia  no  apprehension  in  my  mind  that  we  shall  not  have  a  foot- 
hold somewhere  in  the  world.  Let  us  strive  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  mankind  and  we  shall  not  lose  it  Our  standard  should  be  higher, 
oar  aims  nobler,  our  present  knowledge  enriched  by  constant  acquisi- 
tion. Let  us  not  admit  any  one  withm  the  temple  of  our  worship 
whose  hands  are  not  washed  from  all  the  pollution  of  quackery.  "  Let 
us  do  away  with  the  too  frequent  exhibitions  of  ill  will,  jealousy  and 
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ingenious  animosity,  which  tend  more  to  degrade  oar  calling  and  de- 
prive na  of  the  confidence  of  mankind  than  the  whole  array  of  our 
irregolar  rivals,  thoagh  their  name  be  legion,  and  we  do  not  donbl  the 
resolt"  The  general  mass  of  our  fellow  race  will  be  with  as.  They 
will  never  be  false  to  as  as  long  as  we  are  trae  to  them  and  to  oar- 
selves  ;  as  long  as  we  keep  apace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  exhibit  to  the  world  aroond  oar  devotion  to  fame 
science,  and  oar  interest  in  the  constant  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
diseased  natare.  Oar  work  may  be  toilsome,  bat  onr  reward  shall  be 
the  gratitude  of  suflbring  humanity,  and  a  conscientious  feeling  of  having 
accomplished  "our  work"  as  allotted  as  by  a  kind  Pro^dence. 


(For  the  N.  H.  JonniAl  of  M«dicine  ) 

PLASTIC  OPERATION  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DE- 
FORMITY RESULTING  FROM  A  BURN. 

BY  THOMAS  SANBORN,  M.  D. 

Janx  Johnson,  now  about  ten  yean  of  age,  was  severely  burned  at 
the  age  of  four  years ;  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  anterior  part  of 
the  neck  and  chest  were  deeply  burned,  ulceration  followed,  and  tbe 
result  was  a  thick  uneven  cicatrix  binding  the  chin  down  to  the  ster- 
num, pulling  the  under  lip  below  the  chin  and  exposing  the  mucous 
membrane,  everting  the  inferior  eyelids,  twisting  the  neck  so  as  to 
cause  the  face  to  look  towards  the  right  shoulder,  bending  the  inferbr 
maxillar,  causing  the  inferior  incisors  to  project.  The  mouth  was  kept 
constantly  open,  and  there  was  a  continual  flow  of  saliva,  which  she  was 
entirely  unable  to  restrain.  The  assistance  of  the  fingers  was  required 
to  retain  the  food  in  the  mouth  for  mastication,  the  posterior  molaia 
only  coming  in  contact.  It  will  be  apparent  that  this  contraetion 
caused  a  shocking  deformity. 

In  compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  friends  of  the  patient, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1855, 1  operated  to  relieve  the  deformity,  as- 
nsted  by  Brs.  Reed  of  Newport,  and  Fisk  of  Bradford. 

Dr.  Reed  administered  chloroform,  exhibiting  much  skill  m  its  oae, 
oontrolling  the  patient  and  keeping  her  safely  in  a  state  of  unoonsciooa- 
ness  during  the  protracted  operation. 

I  divided  the  skin  across  the  neck  nearly  fix)m  ear  to  ear,  dividing 
with  it  the  platisma  myoides  muscle,  and  expoang  the  external  jugalar 
vein. 
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The  chin  being  gradoallj  raised  separated  the  ent  edges  of  the 
woond  00  as  to  leare  a  chasm  six  and  one-half  inches  long,  and  abodt 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  width  at  its  widest  part,  midway  between 
the  points  of  the  elipsis.  I  out  a  pattern  from  paper  of  the  siae  and 
shi^  of  the  fli^  to  be  raised,  which  I  laid  over  the  deltoid  mnscle  of 
the  left  fihonlder,  and  marked  aronnd  it  the  line  for  my  incunon,  which 
I  ooBtinned  from  the  left  extremity  oi  the  wound  down  the  an^rior 
side  of  the  shoulder  and  up  the  posterior,  leaving  half  an  inch  of  the 
integunent  undivided.  , . 

I  dissected  up  the  flap  and  turned  it  into  the  gap,  which  it  accurately 
fitted,  and  retained  it  by  about  twenty  sutures.  The  deltoid  muscle 
being  nearly  all  exposed  was  partially  covered  by  drawing  the  skin 
ever  it  with  sutures  and  adhesive  straps,  and  a  compress  was  applied 
to  the  neck  and  shoulder  to  be  kept  wet  with  cold  water.  Upon  with- 
drawing the  anaesthetic  she  soon  returned  to  consciousness,  exclaiming 
it  was  the  best  sleep  she  ever  had. 

Much  of  the  deformity  was  immediately  relieved,  the  lips  could  be 
dosed,  and  the  eyes  were  relieved.  The  face  remained  inclined  a  lit- 
de  to  the  right,  which  I  concluded  to  be  more  from  habit  than  any 
permanent  contraction  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  that  it  would  be 
overeome  without  its  division. 

I  vimted  the  patient  on  the  fourth,  when  I  found  her  sitting  in  a 
ehair,  perfectly  unconcerned,  with  scarcely  any  febrile  excitement. 
He  extreme  point  of  the  flap  for  about  one  third  of  an  inch  was  gan- 
grenous and  aflerwards  sloughed,  with  this  exoeption  the  whole  had 
healed  by  first  intention.  I  >removed  the  sutures  froq^  the  shoulder 
and  supported  the  skin  entirely  by  adhesive  straps.  The  sutures  from 
thee  neck  were  afterwards  removed  by  Dr.  Ftsk,  who  took,  charge  of 
the  patient  from  this  time ;  she  residing  in  Newbury,  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. The  water  dressing  was  continued,  and  I  have  learned  from 
Dr.  F.  tiiat  the  progress  of  cure  continued  uninterrupted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  slough  before  mentioned,  at  which  point  the  sup- 
port of  an  adhesive  strap  was  necessary,  but  which  soon  healed. 

The  friends  report  that  the  wry  neck  is  cured,  the  eye  natural, 
exhilating  none  of  the  deformity  observed  before  the  operation ;  the 
saliva  is  retained  in  the  mouth ;  the  food  masticated  without  the  aid 
of  her  fingers,  hypertrophy  of  the  lips  less,  and  the  patient  continually 
improving  in  personal  appearance. 

Newport,  N.  H.,  April  10<A,  1855. 
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SCARLET  OR  PURPLE  RASH. 

This  affection,  in  oonnecdon  with  trae  scarlet  fever,  has  prevailed  to 
«ome  extent  in  this  vicinity  daring  the  past  winter.  As  it  has  assomed 
a  great  degree  of  importance  from  its  almost  certain  fotality,  I  wish  to 
point  out  some  of  its  distingoishing  oharaoteristics,  more  particolarly 
ID  its  preoent  epidemic  form. 

It  resembles  the  trae  scajrlet  fever  of  the  season — scarlatina  angi- 
nosi^ — ^in  the  following  particulars :  fever,  with  extreme  qoiekness  of 
pulse,  hot  dry  skin,, great  thirst,  headache,  lassitude,  flushed  and 
bloated  face ;  then  usually  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  ensue,  with  or  with* 
out  griping  [pains  of  the  bowels,  and  white  or  yellowish  coat  of  the 
tongue,  with  bright  red  points  of  papillao  projecting  through  it. 

It  appears  in  the  same  families  or  in  the  same  neighborhood  where 
true  scarlet  fever  prevails,  but  fortunately  much  less  frequently. 
Sometimes  there  will  be  one  cajse  of  this  affection  to  five  or  six  of  trae 
scarlet  fever  in  the  same  family ;  again  a  solitaiy  case  or  possible  two 
cases  will  appear  in  a  family  of  several  children,  thd  others  remaining 
in  health. 

But  purpl^  rash  differs  from  trae  scarlet  fever  in  more  particulars 
than  those  in  which  it  resembles  it.  The  efflorescence  is  dark  red  in- 
stead of  scarlet  color — ^it  leaves  no  white  imprint  by  slight  pressure  of 
the  finger,  and  instead  of  being  a  diffused  flush  it  consists  of  granular 
elevations,  which  give  the  dark  hue  to  the  skin,  and  are  easily  felt  on 
passing  tihe  hand  over  the  surface.  It  appears  in  patches  and  usually 
develops  itself  later  than  the  eraption  of  scarlet  fever,  apparently 
lingering  along  for  two  or  three  days  after  it  begins  to  break  out^  nor 
does  it  extend  from  the  face  towards  the  feet  with  a  good  degree  of 
regularity.  This  fever  does  not  ran  a  defined  regular  course,  the 
eraption  may  disappear  suddenly,  but  it  generally  continues  many 
days. 

The  throat  becomes  sore  almost  from  the  oommeacement  of  the  dis- 
ease, gradually  increasing  in  severilj  till  past  the  height  of  the  efllo- 
rescence  when  it  rapidly  grows  worse.  The  lips,  tongue,  palate  and 
fauces  are  covered  with  ulcerated  patches  or  canker,  which  eventoally 
extends  through  the  eustaohion  tubes  to  the  middle  ear.  The  tonsins 
are  generally  and  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  glands  oocasioQaUy 
swollen. 
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The  little  patient  rolls  his  head,  ploughing  the  oeoipat  into  the  pil- 
low— he  has  an  anxious  distressed  look.  At  times  the  paroxysms  of 
pain  are  mueh  more  severe,  when  perhaps  a  discharge  of  pus  firom  the 
ear  will  afford  some  temporary  reliefl  At  length,  worn  out  by  his 
sufferings,  he  dies  id  from  two  to  five  weeks  from  the  oonmienoement 
of  the  disease.  Sometimes  it  terminates  fatally  at  an  earlier  period 
by  ooQgesdon  of  the  brain,  or  less  frequently  of  the  lungs. 

Such  is  the  description  of  this  epidemic  as  it  appeared  under  my 
own  observation  and  that  of  some  neighboring  physicians.  Every 
ease  of  purple  rash  so  fiir  as  I  know  proved  frital,  while  almost  every 
ease  of  scarlatina  anginosa  recovered.  Very  fortunately  for  this  com- 
munity the  appearance  of  measles,  which  prevailed  generally,  almost 
entirely  stopped  the  ravages  of  soarletina. 

As  to  treatment  I  have  nothing  of  value  to  offer.  It  has  been 
treated  here  in  various  ways,  with  the  same  result  I  therefore  leave 
it  here,  hoping  that  some  one  will  be  able  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to 
it  through  the  Journal.  J.  DOE* 

Cabot,  Vt.,  March,  6185. 


(Tor  the  N.  H.  Jdttfnal  of  Medldne.) 

HYDROPHOBIA. 


Report  of  two  cases  of  poisoned  wounds  at  the  Mass.  Q-en* 
Hospital.    Bt  Charlbs  Bell,  m.  d.,  late  House  Surgecm. 

Dec.  18.  George  Chx,  JSt  4tQ,  farmer,  Middleboro\  Mass.  Bite, 
IZ  hours. 

This  patient  was  bitten  in  the  town  of  Middleboro'  by  a  dog  sup- 
posed to  be  rabid,  at  half  past  seven  in  the  mornkg,  and  entered  the 
Hospital  at  half  past  eight  this  evening.  Has  four  lacerated  wounds 
ea  his  chin,  two  on  each  side,  the  longest  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 
There  was  considerable  bleeding  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Upon 
entering  the  Hospital  he  was  somewhat  dejected  in  spirits.  The  wounds 
were  freely  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  he  had  a  bath  con- 
tairnng  earb.  potassa,  drachms  viij.  An  emollient  poultice  was  ap* 
{lied  to  lacerations. 
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Deo.  19.  The  edges  of  wound  were  iliis  morning  eat  away  and 
the  parts  freely  canterized  with  strong  nitrio  aoid  A  poaltioe  wet  with 
bl«A:  wash  was  applied. 

Deo.  21.  Poi^tioecontinaed.  The  esohars  are  beginning  to  sep- 
azate.    No  pain — ^bowels  regular — house  diet. 

Deo.  23.  Some  slight  pun,  though  not  enough  to  g^ve  any  par- 
tioular  uneasiness.  The  wounds  are  suppurating  and  have  a  healtiiy 
appearanee. 

Deo.  24.    Disohsrged,  weli. 

After  biting  this  man  the  dog  escaped  and  was  pursued  into  the 
neighboring  town  of  Halifiu,  (a  distanoe  of  five  miles,)  where  before 
he  was  OTortaken  and  killed  he  suooeeding  in  biting  the  little  girl 
whose  case  is  subjoined. 

Dec.  18.    Susan  JR.  Thompsam,  ^t,  7,  Halifax.    Site  9  hours. 

Patient  is  a  healthy  looking  girl.  Was  bitten  this  morning  about 
eight  o'clock  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  rabid,  and  entered  the  Hospital 
about  five  this  afternoon.  She  has  three  lacerated  wounds  near  the 
left  elbow  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  dog ;  also  one  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  near  the  thumb,  and  one  on  the  forehead.  There  are  seyend 
slight  abrasions  of  the  cuticle  upon  the  forehead  and  left  arm.  The 
wounds  were  washed  and  thoroughly  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
A  bath  containing  carbonate  of  potash  was  given,  and  a  soft  poultioe 
applied  to  the  wounded  parts. 

Dec.  19.  This  morning  the  patient  was  etherized  and  the  edges  of 
the  wound  thoroughly  excised,  after  which  strong  nitrio  aoid  was  ap- 
plied.   This  was  followed  by  a  poultice  wet  with  black  wash. 

Dec.  21.  The  swelling  of  the  face  is  diminishing.  J^oultice  oon- 
^Qiied— no  pain-^house  diet. 

Deo.  23.  Sloughs  separating — swelling  of  Smm  entirely  gone-—^ 
bowels  regular. 

Dec.  29.  No  untoward  symptom.  The  sloughs  have  separated, 
and  the  wounds  are  granulating  kindly. 

Jan.  5.  The  wounds  on  the  face  and  palm  of  the  hand  are  entirelj 
healed,  and  those  on  the  arm  nearly  so.    All  the  funotiona  are  weU 


Jan.  13.    Discharged,  weU. 

Jan.  20.  Se-adndtted.  Since  leaving  the  Hospital  patiMit  has 
been  unusually  timid,  especially  at  night  Is  afraid  to  sleep  in  a  roooa 
alone,  or  in  the  dark,  which  was  not  the  case  prior  to  the  injniy.    Her 
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nights  are  Testless  and  disturbed  by  bad  dreams.  Appetite  is,  if  any 
aoytfamg,  better  than  nsoal,  espedally  for  meat  She  entered  hospital 
at  ox  this  evening.  This  morning  at  breakfast  she  had  the  fiist  oon- 
ToLsive  shuddering.  While  drinking  she  dropped  her  tnmbler,  and 
soon  began  to  complain  of  inability  to  swallow.  Sinee  that  time  she 
haa  had  paroxysms  of  shoddering,  more  or  less  jTreqnently,  which  last 
about  half  a  minute  or  minute.  This  shuddeiii^  reminds  one  of  the 
sensaticHi  oommunioated  upon  first  feeling  the  water  in  a  shower  bath, 
but  is  more  violent.  Slight  currents  of  air,  a  ray  of  light,  or  the 
■0180  of  liquors  are  sufficient  to  bring  them  on.  Even  the  mention  o{ 
dieae  will  sometimes  have  the  effect  to  produce  Aem.  She  will  cany 
a  apoonful  of  water  to  her  mouth  and  then  drop  it,  saying  she  cannot 
swallow.  Is  much  afiaid  of  any  one  approaching  her,  lest  she  may 
be  hurt.  Fears  that  the  wounds  will  be  cauterised  again*  Cicatrices 
are  reddea:  than  a  week  ago — ^has  never  experienced  any  uneasy 
sensation  in  them.  Has  felt  some  nausea  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  A  blister  was  applied  over  the  lower  cenical  and  upper  dorsal 
vertebrae.  Compresses  wet  with  strong  tinci  of  capsicum  were  ap- 
plied to  the  legs  from  the  knees  down.  At  entrance  pulse  was  108; 
and  intermittent — ^it  varies  sometimes  ten  beats  in  a  minute. 

Jan.  21.  Slept  but  little— very  restless — ^unable  to  take  Dover 
powder  from  inability  to  swallow — exceedingly  timid — cried  several 
tinea  firom  fear  in  the  course  of  the  night.  11,  A.  M. — ^Ate  a  little 
piece  of  ice.  4,  P.  M.-^Took  a  little  water  from  the  nurse  by  means 
of  a  spoon — pulse  too  rapid  to  count.  7,  P.  M. — ^Exceedingly  i^st- 
leaa — unable  to  keep  her  in  bed — complains  much  of  sourness  of  stomach 
— «ayB  she  shall  die  to-night,  *  there  is  so  much  vinegar  in  her  stomach' 
— «|Mts  oontinunlly  a  brownish  saliva — does  not  like  to  hear  coughing, 
as  '  it  makes  her  faint' — ^wishes  to  have  her  pulse  counted,  as  she 
'  does  not  expect  to  live  long' — tounge  red.  9,  P.  M. — Skin  dry — 
tongue,  red — ^pulse  cannot  be  counted — took  half  a  drop'  of  dilute 
prussic  add — spasms  are  more  frequent  and  severe«-was  put  uader 
the  influenoe  of  ether.  11  P.  M. — Prussic  acid  repeated — etheriza- 
tion continued.  The  same  treatment  was  continued  with  s  view  to 
eathjinaaia  until  a  quarter  of  one,  when  she  expired. 

Autopsy.  Ten  hours  after  death.  Brain  rather  livi^,  with  a  strong 
smell  of  either — all  the  grey  portion  rather  dark,  but  nothing  else  ob- 
served. Lungs  and  heart  perfectly  healthy — ^stomach  contained  abobt 
two  ounces  of  a  greeniBh  browli  grumous  nnid — <ithenrise  healthy,  but 
pale — ^iBsoj^hagns,  liver,  qpleenand  kidneys  healthy-Hq[»inal  chord,  as 
fv  as  examinedy  healthy. 
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LECTURES  ON  FEVER,  —By  William  Stokes,  m.  d. 
Lecture  X. 

There  is  a  case  in  the  small  fever  ward  to  which  I  would  wish  to  di- 
rect your  attention.  Altl^ongh  the  patient  has  convalesced  after  a  long 
fever,  and  is  now  gaining  flesh  and  strength,  we  have  found  that  tke 
pnlse  continues  rapid.  Now,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  mask  al- 
ways excite  suspicion.  In  this  patient,  the  signs  of  abdominal  and 
pulmonary  lesion  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  characteristio  ex- 
pression of  what  may  be  termed  the  condition  or  state  of  fever,— yet, 
we  find  that  his  pulse  does  not  correspond  with  the  signs  of  improie- 
ment  in  all  the  other  functions.  It  was  suggested  by  Laennee,  that 
the  rapidity  of  pulse  in  patients  after  fever  might  depend  on  softenmg 
of  the  heart ;  but  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  that  the  true  typhoos  soft* 
ening  of  the  heart,  so  far  from  inducing  rapidity  of  pulse  during  cod- 
valesence,  has  much  more  frequehtiy  the  effect  of  making  it  slow ;  not 
only  slow  as  considered  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  health,  bat 
actually  falling  below  the  ordinary  standard. 

Such  of  you  as  have  studied  Laennec's  great  work  will  remember, 
that,  in  speaking  of  softening  of  the  heart  generally,  he  states  that  he 
found  it  soft  in  certain  cases  of  putrid  fever ;  but  he  held  this  to  be 
merely  the  repetition  in  the  heart  of  the  universal  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  structure,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  fishy  state  of  the 
muscles  (Tetat  poisseux),  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  Laennec  met 
with  true  typhus  softening  of  the  heart ;  but  he  misinterpreted  its  na- 
ture. You  may  take  it  as  an  established  fact,  that  in  typhus  the  heiit 
may  be  softened  to  the  most  extreme  degne,  while  the  voluntary  moa- 
cles  remain  intact.  And  you  may  further  rest  assured  of  the  truth  of 
this  maxim,  that  rapidity  of  pulse  in  convalesence,  so  far  from  indicat* 
ing  any  remains  of  the  typhus  disease  in  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart,  is  m  most  cases  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  some 
lurking  disease,  either  o(  the  entire  system  or  of  some  important  o^ 
gans.  I  say,  in  most  oases,  for  we  sometimes  meet  with  instanoes  ia 
which  thU  cannot  be  discovered,  and  where  the  quickness  of  poise 
seems  as  if  4ie  heart  had,  as  it  were,  contracted*  a  habit  of  rapid  so- 
tion,  which  reqnires  time  to  get  rid  of.  But  these  cases  are  exceptional] 
and  whenever  you  find  rapidity  of  pulse  in  a  patient  who  has  throwi 
9ff  his  fever,  you  are  to  take  the  alarm.    These  cases  of  quickness  d 
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pvke  are  two  kinds.  In  one  class  tbe  poise  has  never  lost  the  rapidity 
it  attained  daring  the  fever ;  or  it  has,  perhaps,  oome  down  fifteen  or 
twenty  beats  in  the  minute,  and  its  rate  then  remains  stationary.  In 
the  o&er  cases  the  pulse,  which  had  become  qniet,  rises  to  100  or  120« 
or  even  higher,  and  remdns  at  that  rate  for  days  together,  without  our 
beiog  able  to  detect  any  cause  for  this  increased  rapidity.  This,  I 
Aink,  is  the  worst  case  of  the  two ;  at  least,  it  i^pears  more  often  to 
indicate  a  new  pathological  change. 

The  local  diseases  which  hfive  been  found  most  frequently  to  attend 
tbis  condition  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  them  is  tuberculosis — ^the  de- 
position of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other  parts ;  the  other  is  the  ez- 
iBtenoe  of  a  secondary  re-active  inflammation  in  tbe  mucous  glands  of 
the  intestines.  To  this  subject  Dr.  Cheyne  long  ago  drew  attention,  in 
speaking  of  imperfect  convalesoepce  in  typhus  fever ;  and  he  gives 
geveral  cases  in  the  Report  of  the  Hardwicke  and  Whitworth  Hospitals, 
ia  which  patients  had  recovered  well  from  typhus  fever :  had  to  all  ap- 
pearance, regained  a  certain  degree  of  strength :  had  regained  their 
appetite  :  but  they  showed  no  disposition  to  leave  their  bed ;  the  pulse 
[i;radnally  got  quicker  and  quicker :  the  belly  swelled ;  diarrhcea  came 
00 ;  and  the  patients  died  with  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  intestinal 
caaaL  Upon  dissection,  extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  glands 
was  found  in  the  intestine.  These  are  the  two  most  common  of  the 
local  diseases  which  you  should  suspect  whei/you  have  a  patient  who 
lias  gone  through  a  long  fever  with  the  poise  continuing  or  becoming 
very  quick. 

But  now  suppose  that  you  examine  such  a  patient  with  great  care. 
Too  percuss  his  chest :  you  examine  the  state  of  his  respiration  in 
every  way,  and  you  cannot  satisfy  yourself  that  there  is  any  disease  in 
his  lung;  and  you  will  recollect  what  I  mentioned  to  you  at  our  last 
lecture,  that  in  most  cases  of  this  tuberculosis  after  typhus  there  is 
great  constitutional  suffering.  Well,  you  may  make  up  your  mind, 
fiom  the  absence  of  all  these  signs,  that  the  patient  is  not  becoming 
tohereulous,  at  all  events.  When  you  proceed  to  examine  the  abdo- 
meo,  you  will  fiod,  perhaps,  that  he  has  a  good  appetite  ;  that  his  thirst 
ia  gone ;  that  the  belly  is  hollow  and  soft,  and  there  is  no  tumefaction 
of  it;  that  there  is  no  tenderness  on  pressure  anywhere ;  no  throbbing 
of  the  abdominal  aorta ;  no  tendency  to  diarrhoea— in  fact,  no  one 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  And 
yet,  as  in  the  case  above  stairs,  you  have  a  pulse  with  this  unpleasant 
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degree  of  qniokness.    I  ratber  think  that  tbis  man's  pulse  is  now 
quicker  tban  it  was  on  the  2l8t  day  of  his  illness ;  and  it  makes  me 
extremely  uneasy  abont  him.    Now,  gentlemen,  suppose  that  you  did 
not  find  either  disease  of  the  lung  or  disease  of  the  abdomen,  what 
should  you  suspect?    Generally,  in  those  circumstances,  you  may  bob- 
pect  that  the  patient  will  be  attacked  by  phlegmasia  dolens ;  for  we 
have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which,  after  fever,  where 
the  pulse  continued  rapid,  this  disease  exploded.    It  is,  I  tlunk,  more 
likely  to  occur  in  the  non-petechial  than  in  the  petechial  cases ;  it  is 
more  likely  to  occur  in  the  long  fevers  than  in  the  short  fevers ;  it  is 
very  liable  to  arise  in  patients  who  have  had  a  fever  running  on  beyond 
«  twenty-one  days,  or  thirty  days,  or  forty  days.   In  these  patients,  after 
the  true  .symptoms  of  fever  have  subsided,  they  remain  with  a  rapid 
pulse,  and  probably,  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  symptoms  of  phlegmasia 
dolens  come  on ;  and  the  disposition  of  this  venous  inflammation  is 
very  curious  in  them,  for  you  will  very  often  find  that  the  patient  hu 
two  or  three  distinct  attacks  of  it.    It  may  affect  one  leg,  and  you 
will  get  the  patient  through  that  attack — still  the  pulse  does  not  regain 
its  natural  rate.    After  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  other  extremity  will 
be  attacked ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  a  third  seizure  may  occur,  as 
it  were,  a  relapse  of  the  disease  in  the  part  first  affected ;  and  in  this 
way  the  patient  will  go  on  laboring  under  these  attacks  and  their  conse- 
quences for  months  together.    In  most  instances,  howevar,  the  pa- 
tients recover.    In  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  of  this  acute  phleUtis 
consequent  upon  fever,  there  was  distinct  notice  of  the  invasion  of  the 
disease — that  is  to  say,  the  patient  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  calf 
of  the  leg.    He  was  attacked,  say  in  the  course  of  the  night,  with 
pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  and,  when  you  come  in  the  morning,  you 
find  him  exhibiting  all  the  characteristics  of  the  disease — ^a  large  swell- 
ing, pain  on  pressure,  and  all  the  other  sym])toms      Sometimes  you 
find  a  cordy  state  of  the  superficial  veins,  at  other  times  not.    When 
you  can  feel  a  deep-seated  vein,  you  will  sometimes  find  it  ii  a  hard 
and  cordy  state. 

I  think  it  right  to  warn  you  of  these  curious  circumstances,  for  I 
am  sure  that  in  the  course  of  your  practice  you  will  often  be  in  this 
position — that  you  will  have  a  patient  recovering  from  fever,  and  going 
on  in  every  respect  well,  except  that  the  pulse  does  not  come  down. 
The  rule  then  is,  that  if  the  most  minute  examination  fails  to  detect 
disease  in  the  great  viscera,  you  may  expect  the  occurrence  of  phle- 
bitis. 
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Tbe  tenn  pUegmaaia  doleas,  luder  these  droamsiaoees,  la  not  al- 
vmyB  applied  eonectlj,  for  the  disease  is  not  always  painfuL  We 
have  seen  a  ft  w  instances  in  which  the  diaooveiy  of  the  local  affection 
was  entirely  acddental.  Of  course  yon  will  not  suppose  that  I  am 
prophesying  that  the  patient  above  stairs  will  have  phlegmasia  dolens ; 
all  I  say  is,  that  he  is  in  that  state  which  would  justify  you  in  suspect- 
ing something  of  the  kind. 

I  have  mentioned  the  rapid  deposition  of  tubercle,  ulceration  of  the 
intestines,  and  phlebitis  of  the  extremities,  as  the  diseases  we  have 
found  to  occur  most  commonly  in  these  instances  of  unaccountable 
quickness  of  pulse  after  fever.  Doubtless  there  are  many  more  ex* 
amples  of  the  local  disease  arisij^g  under  these  circumstances ;  but 
the  general  rule  will  hold  good,  that  this  symptom  foreshadows  a  dis* 
ease,  which,  though  at  first  latent,  will  before  long  become  manifest. 
These  diseases  are  generally  attended  with  much  irritation,  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  rather  one  of  irritation,  or  inflammation  if 
yoa  will,  than  of  essential  fever.  And  this  is  one  of  the  illustriationfl 
of  a  mrcumstance  often  observed  by  the  dinieid  investigator,  namely, 
the  ehange  of  character  of  disease,  locally  and  constitutionally  in  the 
sune  patient,  and  within  a  not  veiy  extended  period.  The  typhua 
condition,  generally  considered,  will  change  into  a  diflbrent  state.  The 
essentinl  or  general  morbid  state  will  disiq)pear,  and  a  local  irritation, 
with  its  symptomatic  fever,  becomes  the  prominent  malady.  Nay,  you 
will  sometimes  find  that  the  Very  condition  of  a  local  disease,  formed 
daring  the  first,  the  typhus  or  essential  period  of  the  disease,  will  it- 
self ehange,  and  take  on  the  characters  of  what  is  termed  by  some  a 
''healthy  inflammation."  You  may  sometimes  see  this  well  illustrated 
in  that  terrible  disease,  accompanied  by  purulent  deposits,  in  many  of 
the  articulations.  The  patients  may  throw  off  the  typhoid  state  which 
'  attends  the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease,  and  then  tiie  aflbction  of  the 
joints  seems  to  change  in  its  nature,  and  take  (m  the  characters  of  or* 
dinary  arthritis.  I  have  only  seen  this,  however,  where  one  or  two  of 
the  Wger  joints  had  been  aflbcted  with  the  primary  disease ;  and  it 
vas  most  remarkable  to  witness  the  changes  both  in  the  constitutional 
state  and  the  local  affeotbn.  It  was  no  longer  neeessaiy  to  use  gen- 
eal  stimulation ;  it  was  no  longer  improper  to  employ  local  antiphlo- 
^stio  measures. 

Ton  will  see,  in  die  artide  on  ''  Hepatic  Abscess,"  h  the  «'  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Practieal  Medicine,"  a  case  whkdi  we  may  well  study  in  con- 
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nection  with  this  subject.  The  patient  was  a  middle-aged  man,  who 
was  attacked  with  the  yellow  fever,  of  which  we  had  such  striking  ex- 
amples in  the  epidemic  of  1827  and  1828.  Yon  will  find  a  yalaable 
account  of  this  disease  in  Dr.  Graves's  **  Clinical  Medicine."  ThiB 
patient  was  the  first  who  was  saved.  The  treatment  which  I  adopted 
on  the  appearance  of  the  jaundice  and  the  spasms  of  the  belly,  was 
the  free  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  the  use  of  calomel  and 
opium  in  full  doses,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine.  The  man  re- 
covered, to  our  great  surprise ;  but  whether  from  measures  employ^, 
or  from  the  circumstances  that  the  epidemic  was  then  losing  its  malig- 
nity, it  is  difficult  to  say.  However,  his  recovery  seemed  perfect;  the 
pulse  became  natural ;  the  yellowness  rapidly  disappeared ;  there  was 
no  gangrene  of  the  limbs  or  nose,  and  he  was  finally  discharged,  to  all 
appearance  quite  recovered. 

Within  a  fiDrtnight  he  again  applied  to  be  admitted.  He  was  evi- 
dently very  ill.  The  pulse  was  rapid.  He  had  copious  sweats.  The 
breathing  was  hurried,  but  not  labored,  and  he  had  a  hacking,  dry 
cough.  I  'at  first  suspected  that  his  case  was  one  of  the  acute  conse- 
quent tubercle  which  I  have  already  described  to  you.  I  could  dis- 
cover no  signs  of  abdominal  disease,  and  the  physical  examination- of 
the  chest  repeated  with  great  care,  from  day  to  day,  gave  results  very 
diflerent  from  those  which  we  had  observed  in  the  acute  deposition  of 
tubercle  after  fever.  There  were  neither  the  intense  and  perking 
bronchial  rftles,  nor  the  progressive  dullness ;  and  so  I  remained  iu 
that  most  unhappy  of  all  positions  to  which  we  can  be  exposed,  namely, 
that  of  having  to  treat  an  acute  disease,  of  which  we  know  neither  the 
seat  nor  Ihe  nature.  However,  the  suspense  did  not  last  long.  In  a 
few  days,  and  at  the  time  of  visits  with  the  class,  I  feund  him  coughing 
up  purulent  matter,  and  the  nurse  showed  us  a  vessel  which  held  more 
than  a  pint  of  the  same  fluid,  which  the  patient  had  coughed  up  during 
the  lught.  The  expectoration  had  come  on  suddenly.  On  the  day 
*  before  I  had  made  a  most  minute  examination  of  the  chest,  both  ante- 
riorly and  posteriorly,  and  had  failed  to  discover  any  sign  of  disease. 
Yet  we  now  found  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  left  side,  as  far  as 
the  scapular  spine,  was  absolutely  dull.  There  was  no  bronchial  res* 
piration ;  no  resonance  ef  the  voice ;  and  I  think  no  rftle.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  abscess,  probably  of  the  liver,  had  opened 
nto  the  chest.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  our  treatment,  which 
was  that  unsuaUy  employed  in  cases  of  internal  suppuration.    The  pa« 
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tient  rapdly  recovered,  and  left  tbe  hospital  without  the  slightest  phy- 
kal  sign  of  disease,  either  in  the  chest  or  belly.  During  the  next  ten 
jeaiB  I  had  repeated  opportunities  of  seeing  this  man,  who  continued 
to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  health. 

This  ease  is  well  worthy  your  careful  study  :  it  shows,  in  the  first 
place,  that  rapidity  of  pulse,  after  convalescence,  probably  indicates 
some  profound  lesion ;  next,  it  shows  that  we  were  right  to  pause  in 
the  diagnosis  of  acute  tubercle,  when  there  was  a  want  of  correspond- 
enee  between  the  physical  signs  and  the  constitutional  symptoms.  It 
is  an  additional  illustration  of  the  possible  existence  of  hepatic  abscess, 
without  perceptible  hepatic  tumor ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  remarkable,  as 
being  the  only  instance  during  that  singular  epidemic  tendency  to  yel- 
low fever,  in  which  organic  change  of  the  liver  seemed  to  occur.  Dr. 
Graves  dwells  strongly  on  the  point,  that  in  none  of  our  dissections 
did  we  find  the  marks  of  hepatitis  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  even 
in  tins  case,  during  the  violence  of  the  first  attack — ^that  is,  when  the 
patient  had  the  yellow  fever,  the  liver  was  not  inflamed,  and  that  its 
subsequent  suppuration  may  have  been  owing  either  to  abdominal  phle- 
bitis, or  may  have  been  purely  the  result  of  a  pyogenic  diathesis.^  I 
assume  that  the  abscess  was  in  the  liver ;  but  even  this  is  not  absolute- 
ly certain.  It  assuredly  was  not  originally  in  the  chest ;  and  whether 
Ae  purulent  matter  made  its  way  into  the  lung  by  a  perforation  of  the 
diaphragm,  or  whether  the  case  was  an  example  of  the  vicarious  action 
of  the  lung,  thus  removing  the  purulent  matter  from  the  liver,  is  a 
qoestion  which  never  can  be  determined. 

As  I  have  alluded  to  the  invasion  of  phlegmasia  dolens  after  fever, 
I  may  mention  a  case  which  occurred  many  years  ago  in  this  hospital. 
All  know  that  intermittent  fever  is  a  rare  disease  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  endemic  in  our  vast  mountain  district,  nor  in  our  level  boggy 
plains ;  and,  indeed,  for  many  years  we  never  had  a  case  of  ague  in 
hospital  that  did  not  occur  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  laborers  who 
go  to  the  fenny  districts  of  England  to  cut  the  harvest.  These  men 
are  often  attacked  with  ague  on  their  way  home ;  the  disease  being 
immediately  excited  by  the  cold,  wet,  and  fatigue  to  which  they  are 
exposed  on  their  journey.  At  the  close  of  the  epidemic  of  1828,  in- 
termittent fever  became  very  general ;  in  feet  it  was  epidemic,  and  for 
a  time  almost  every  case  in  our  wards  was  an  example  of  some  form  of 
ague.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I  tried  the  treatment  of  bleeding,  in 
the  cold  stage,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Mackintosh.    Our  results,  in 
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a  very  large  ntunber  of  oases,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  praolioe. 
Now,  at  the  time  when  the  wards  were  filled  with  agae  cases,  a  patient 
was  admitted  with  symptoms  of  tertian  agne.  As  was  natoral  when 
BO  man^  cases  of  the  same  form  of  disease  were  in  the  house,  this  case 
did  not  excite  any  special  attention,  and  the  man  was  ordered  quinine 
in  the  usual  doses.  But  the  disease  did  not  yield  to  the  specific ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  paroxysms  became  more  severe,  and  the  type  of  tbe 
fever  changed  to  that  of  the  quotidian  ague.  I  then  became  alarmed. 
I  stopped  the  use  of  bark,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  careful  exanuna- 
tion  of  the  patient.  I  found  no  signs  of  disease  in  the  chest  or  belly, 
but  it  happened  that  in  throwing  off  the  bed  clothes  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  we  accidentally  exposed  the 
lower  extremities.  I  found  the  thigh  and  leg  at  one  side  greatly  en- 
larged. The  whole  extremity  was  white  and  ekstic,  and  the  saphena 
vein  was  in  a  cordy  state.  Now  this  man  had  never  once  complained, 
of  any  local  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  was  as  much  surprised  as  we  were 
at  the  state  of  his  limb.  He  was  treated  by  leeching,  and  the  nae 
of  calomel  and  opium,  and  speedily  recovered.  He  had  no  paroxysm 
of  the  fever  after  the  change  of  treatment. 

I  have  hardly  a  doubt  that  this  patient's  life  ^ould  have  been  lost 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  we  omitted  the  quinine  in  time.  Not 
that  I  wish  you  to  suppose  that  the  phlebitio  swollen  leg  after  fever  iB 
itself  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  more 
80  than  ordinary  phlegmasia  dolens ;  but  I  believe  that  the  persistenoe 
in  the  use  of  bark  in  cases  of  simulative  ague  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Indeed,  there  is  here  a  double  danger,  for  we  thus  not  only  neglect 
but  exasperate  the  acute  disease. 

You  are  all  fiuniliar  with  the  intermittent  fever,  which  is  symptom- 
atic of  urinary  disease.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  danger  of  taking 
the  affection  for  ague,  and  treating  the  case  with  bark,  the  late  Mr. 
OoUes  used  to  dwell  with  great  force  in  his  lectures  on  Surgery.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  other  instances  where  a  local  irritation  ezdtes  a 
fever,  which  for  a  time  at  least,  has  aU  the  characters  of  a  regularly 
intermitting  fever.  Puerperal  women  are  liable  to  this  disease ;  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  true  puerperal  fever ;  but  I  have  often  known  women 
soon  after  child-birth  to  be  attacked  with  well  marked  tertian,  or  qao- 
tidian  fever,  in  whom  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  discover  any  local 
disease  of  importance.  In  some  there  had  been  an  abortive  irrritation» 
as  it  were :  perhaps,  some  tendeznesa  of  the  uterus,  which  has  been 
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lemored  hj  treatfttfiit ;  or,  in  otberg,  a  iendenoy  to  mflammatioii  of 
tlie  bieast;  bat  tbese  liad  sabaided,  and  the  intenmttent  feyer  per- 
sisted. I  have  oyer  and  over  seen  bark  administered  in  snch  cases, 
and  always  with  bad  rssnlts.  The  tertian  was  ohanged  into  quotidian, 
or  doable  tertian— 4he  quotidian  into  double  quotidian,  and  in.  one 
case,  where  the  use  of  bark  was  persevered  in  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  patient  sank  with  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  abdomen  and 
the  hingg.  I  believe  that  for  the  treatment  of  this  condition  we  should 
tmst  to  diange  of  air,  good  diet,  and  opium.  I  have  known  one  case 
in  which  the  practitioner  had  ^ven  bark  to  a  great  extent,  with  the 
eflfect  of  exasperating  all  the  symptoms,  in  which,  when  he  ommitted 
the  medicme,  and  used  draughts  of  valerian,  ether  and  opium,  the 
disease  rapidly  disappeared. 
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CONCORD,  MAT  1865. 


Stati  Mxdioal  Sooixtt.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
leaders  to  the  approaching  (65tb)  anniversary  of  this  society.  And 
can  but  express  our  gratification  at  the  prosperity  which  it  now  enjoySi 
and  the  promise  which  it  gives  of  additional  and  increased  useftilness* 
It  win  be  recollected  that  we  are  among  those  who  have  for  several 
yeara  urged  a  scmiewhat  diflfeient  course  of  action  by  the  Society,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  most  important  measure  of  our  plan, 
the  publication  of  our  Annual  Transactions,  is  received  with  universal 
&?or.  These  transactions,  meagre  and  imperfect  as  a  first  efifort  of 
tbe  kind  would  naturally  be,  have  been  well  spoken  of  by  such  of  our 
editoiial  confreres  as  have  noticed  them,  and  it  is  conclusively  shown 
that  their  publication  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet,  nor  ought  we  to  be  satisfied  with  so  sUght 
progress,  there  are  many  changes  yet  to  be  accomplished,  some  of  them 
of  vital  importance. 

We  always  have  and  always  shall  oppose  the  feeding  operations  of 
the  society;  it  is  well  enough  to  pay  for  the  annual  dinner  firom  the 
treasory^  but  farther  than  this  we  look  upon  as  childish  and  unjust, 
and  know  of  medieal.men  of  character  who  regard  this  in  so  odious  a 
light  as  to  have  withheld  their  membership  for  no  other  reason.    We 
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hope  the  members  will  oome  together  on  the  6th  of  Jane,  with  a  finn 
determination  to  do  for  the  society  all  which  the  progreasiye  spirit  of 
the  age  demands. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  members,  we  would  say :  Here 
is  an  ancient  and  honorable  association  designed  to  benefit  the  medical 
profession  in  this  State,  individually  and  coUectiyely,  now  do  you  not 
owe  it  to  yourselves  and  your  profession  to  give  your  influence  in  its 
favor?  We  do  not  claim  that  it  is  perfect  and  we  want  your  aid  to 
make  it  n^ore  nearly  so.  Shall  we  not  see  some  of  you  ^t  Ooncord  iu 
June? 


'  Oeation  dblivxbed  bbfosb  thb  Phtsioo-Medical  Socibtt  of  Nbw 
Oblbans,  at  their  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  December,  1 854.  By 
A.  Meboieb,  m.  d.  p.,  Principal  Surgeon  of  the  Circue  Street 
Hospital. 

"Dtl,  Meroieb  has  in  mmple  and  beautiful  language  shown  that  some 
of  the  most  important  operations  in  Surgery  were  first  performed  by 
American  surgeons,  and  adds  a  case  in  which  he  successfully  removed 
the  right  ovary  for  a  disease  which  had  been  in  progress  for  about  two 
years,  and  for  which  the  patient  had  been  tapped  six  times. 

**The  tumor  when  extracted,  measured  nine  inches  in  length,'and 
sii:  in  diameter.  Its  weight  could  not  have  been  less  than  six  pounds. 
It  was  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  character,  and  composed  of  a  mass  of 
small  conglomerated  cysts  of  various  sizes,  containing  a  fluid  of  the 

color  and  consistence  of  glyoerine." 

# 

Cases  of  Polypus  of  the  Womb.    By  Walter  Changing,  m.  d., 

pp.  21. 

This  is  a  valuable  monograph  from  an  eminent  practitioner.  It  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  truly  great  man  states  facts, 
simple,  concise,  and  to  the  point.  Dr.  Channing  shows  that  very 
alarming  symptoms,  when  caused  by  a  non-malignant  disease  will 
readily  yield  to  good  surgery. 


Db.  Smith's  work  on  Mal-Praetice,  which  is  advertised  on  another 
page,  promises  to  be  of  great  value  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 
We  would  call  attention  to  his  request  for  rep<»t8  of  trials  and  thzeatr 
ened  suits. 
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Baok  Yoluhss.  We  bave  on  hand  a  few  setts  of  Vols.  3  and  4 
of  the  Journal,  which  we  would  gladly  furnish  to  new  subscribers  for 
a  low  prioe. 

We  will  send  them  at  half  the  subscription  prioe,  or  either  volume 
haundy  and  post  paid,  on  the  reoeipt  of  one  dollar. 
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A  WORK  ON  MAL-PRACTICE.  . 

(Preparingy^^SxDiOAJ*  JuBiSPBVDBVca,  in  its  c^ieaHon  to  the  PtxuHce  of 
Medtcine,  Surgery ,  and  Midwifery  in  the  United  States,  By  Stephen  Smith,  m  . 
i>.,  Editor  of  the  N  T.  Jonnud  of  Medidne,  Soif^eon  to  Beuenw  HospitiJ, 
New  Yoiic,  etc 

In  no  conhtry  is  the  practitioner  of  Medicine,  Sorgeiy  and  Midwifery,  so 
fireqnently  arraigned  in  courts  of  law  fbr  alleged  mal-practice,  and  hit  treat- 
ment of  disease  msde  the  snbject  of  litigation,  as  in  our  own.  Within  the 
Sast  few  years,  this  branch  of  Medical  Jurispnidence  has  become  so  rapidly 
eyeloped  that  it  is  now  beginning  to  asaome  an  importance  of  the  deepest  in* 
terest  to  the  profession. 

It  is  with  a  yiew  to  illostrate  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  medical  pnct 
titioner,  in  his  several  capacities  as  physician,  snigeon  and  acconcheor,  Uiat  the 
preparation  of  this  treatise  has  been  undertaken  It  will  be  based  on  the  legal 
evidence  which  has  long  been  accumulating  in  our  courts,  and  which  must  re- 
main unavailable  to  botn  the  medical  and  legal  profession,  until  reduced  in  e 
systematic  work.  With  patient  and  persevering  effort  for  several  years,  so 
large  an  amount  of  material  has  been  collected,  as  to  give  positive  assurance 
that  a  work  of  this  kind  can  be  completed  that  shall  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  profession,  and  will  stronglv  tend  to  arrest  the  indiscriminate  prosecution  to 
which  medical  men  are  now  subjected. 

It  will  greatly  &cilitate  the  preparation  of  thii  work,  and  hasten  its  appear- 
ance, if  members  of  the  profession  will  oommnnicate  to  the  author  reports  of 
trials  for  mal-practicc,  or  any  facts  relating  to  cases  where  suits  have  been 
threfttened,  or  institated  and  quashed,  or  in  which  mal-pntetioe  has  been  alleged 
in  tiie  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  or  midwifery. 

D:^  Commnnipations  addressed  to  Db.  Stsphit  Sxxtb,  Office  K.  T.  Joomal 
of  Medicine,  New  York,  will  be  dalr  ackaowledged. 
May  1, 185Sk 
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LECTURES  ON  FEVER. —By  William  Stokbs,  m.  d. 

Lbgtuks  XI. 

In  speaking  of  the  affeotions  of  the  muooas  mombraiies  in  ferer,  we 
said  nothing  with  respeot  to  lesions  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  as  a  revolt 
of  the  essential  disease.  Taken  as  a  localized  disease,  I  would  aay 
that  this  lesion  is  not  yery  commonly  met  with ;  and  we  may  safely 
hold,  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  in  the  petechial  fever  of  these 
countries  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  so-called  typhoid  fevers  of  the  Ootn 
tinent.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  Bokitansky  has  given  the  name 
of  the  laryngo*typhus,  by  which  be  moans  a  secondary  lesion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  analogous  to  that  of  tiie 
bronchial  membrane.  It  is,  then,  a  secondary  affection  of  the  fever, 
developed  in  the  windpipo,  and  either  confined  to  that  part,  or,  at  aH 
events  predominating  m  it.  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that,  in  most 
eases  of  this  disease,  there  is  more  or  less  of  an  associated  affection  of 
the  bronchial  membrane.  But,  so  far  as  the  fever  of  this  oonntry  is 
concerned,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  does  not  hold  eood ;  for  we 
constantly  see  the  most  profound  bronchial  aSeotion  without  tracheal 
or  laryngeal  symptoms.  We  have  met  a  few  cases  which  would  answer 
lo  the  description  of  Bokitansky 's  laryngo-typhus.  A  more  proper 
name  for  this  disease  would  dearly  be,  a  typhus  affection  of  the  larynx. 
In  those  oases  which  we  have  seen,  the  symntoms  were,  loss  of  voios^ 
or  a  certain  degree  of  hoarseness ;  tlie  oougn  veiy  rarely,  indeed,  luid 
the  laryngeal  character,  and  I  do  not  remembor  any  instance  of  sMdor 
in  connection  with  the  other  laryngeal  aymptonis.  In  some  eases,  the 
veakoMs  or  ho$amm§  «f  veioe  oontiBUfld  for  a  oonsidieraUeliaeyMii 
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did  not  disappear  until  conTalescence  was  far  advanced.  I  have  often 
thought,  that  in  these  cases,  the  lesion  of  voice  was  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  than  to 
any  form  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface.  For, 
although  we  cannot  bring  any  observations  from  dissection  to  throw 
light  on  thij  point,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  the  laryngeal  muscles 
are  liable  to  be  affected  in  typhus,  just  as  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart  are  found  to  be ;  and  that  the  same  process  which  causes  a  ty- 
phus deposit  in  the  mucous  surface  may  be  repeated  in  the  vocal 
muscles ;  apd  that"  a  certain  time  must  elapse  before  these  organs  re- 
cover their  healthy  condition.  They  may  also  be  weakened  quite  in- 
dependently  of  any  structural  change,  jast  as  we  see  to  occur  in  the 
heart ;  for  in  this  latter  organ  there  are  doubtless  two  forms  of  debilibf 
in  connexion  with  typhns  fever, — in  the  one  we  have  weakness  with 
distinct  softening  of  structure ;  in  the  other,  a  debility  which  appears 
to  be  purely  nervous.  This  leads  mo  further  to  draw  your  atttention 
to  the  probable  existence  of  similar  conditions  in  the  circular,  and  per- 
haps, luso,  in  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  sec- 
ondary disease  of  typhus.  I  have  little  doubt  that  such  a  condition 
exists  in  many  instances,  and  that  a  weakness,  with  or  without  soften- 
ing of  these  structures,  becomes  an  important  element  in  the  bronchial 
disease  of  fever.  If,  as  some  modern  authorities  have  lately  urged, 
these  circular  fibres  are  really  the  expectorating  muscles,  we  can  readi- 
ly see  how  any  weakness  or  paralysis  affecting  them  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  danger  of  a  patient  in  fever,  already  suffering  under  copious 
secretion  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  We  can  further  understand,  not 
only  how  this  condition  would  superinduce  what  is  termed  effasion  into 
the  chest  in  fever,  but  also  why  it  is  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  bron- 
chial disease  of  typhus  there  is  such  danger  from  the  employment  of 
the  antiphlogbtic  method,  and  on  the  other  hand,  such  admirable  re- 
sults from  the  bold  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  I  have  before  drawn 
your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  many  of  our  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  typhus  softening  of  the  heart,  there  was  a  great  amount  of  the 
secondary  bronchial  disease ;  and  in  such  oases  you  will  constantly  seo 
the  associated  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lung,  progressing  or  retrogra- 
ding simultaneously,  the  treatment  adapted  to  tne  one  being  also  adap- 
ted to  the  other.  In  the  heart,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  the  affection  of  the  muscular  structure ;  in  tite  lung  we  haye 
at  least  two  difierent  forms  of  anatomical  structure  affected,  the  muscu- 
lar and  mucous  tissues.  But  the  existence  of  the  essential  typhous 
state  so  £ur  assimilates  them  that  the  vital  condition  of  both  is  depressed 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner ;  and  it  happens,  that  whatever  is  tonic 
and  stimulant  to  the  one  is  equally  so  to  tne  other,  and  that  to  support 
and  augment  the  vital  energy  of  both  structures,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  add  the  assistance  of  art  to  the  efforts  of  nature  in 
dirowing  off  the  disease. 

I  am  particularly  anzicas  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  study  of 
ihe  efibots  of  the  i^phoas  state  upon  the  involontary  muscles  genendlj 
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considered  ;  the  subject  has  been  by  no  means  safficiently  examined; 
but  I  am  satisfied,  that  even  independent  of  all  we  know  concerning 
pathology  of  the  heart  in  typhus,  there  b  still  much  important  matter 
to  be  worked  out  with  reference  to  other  internal  muscular  structures. 
A  very  common  symptom,  as  you  all  know,  in  typhus  fever,  is  that  of 
deafness.  Now,  although  I  cannot  give  you  any  anatomical  observa- 
tions upon  this  point,  yet  I  think  I  am  justified  in  suggesting  to  you, 
that  this  symptom  may  proceed  from  a  condition  which  is  one  of  the 
secondary  affections  of  fever,  and  that  it  is  either  a  simple  alteration  of 
the  power  of  the  auditory  muscles,  or  that  this  lesion  is  combined  with 
structural  softening,  or,  again,  that  it  is  a  combination  of  a  muscular 
with  a  mucous  disease,  both  under  the  influence  of  the  typhus  state. 
Of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  we  may  be  certain,  that  this  symptom  in 
typhus  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  inflammation  either  of  the  brain 
or  its  membrane,  or  of  the  ear  itself.  Like  the  other  secondary  aflfeo- 
tions  of  typhus,  it  supervenes  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  spontane- 
ously and  silently.  1  have  used  this  phrase  before,  and  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean  by  it.  It  usually  comes  in  persons  who  have  had 
no  predominance  of  nervous  symptoms,  in  patients  in  whom  we  have 
had  no  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  the  head  ;  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
preceded  by,  or  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  ear ;  it  almost  always 
affects  both  ears,  though,  in  some  cases,  one  organ  is  more  affected 
than  the  other ;  it  subsides  without  treatment,  and  I  do  not  remember 
a  case  in  which  ottorhcea  occurred  as  a  symptom  of  the  affection.  Yon 
may  meet  cases  of  purulent  discharges  from  the  ears,  especially  in 
young  persons  of  a  strumous  habit,  who  have  been  attacked  with  ear* 
ache  during  their  imperfect  convalesence  ;  but  such  oases  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  true  typhous  deafness  with  which  we  are  now  occupied. 
As  I  said  before,  I  have  only  clinical  observation  to  bring  to  bear  on 
this  matter ;  we  have  no  dissections  to  throw  lizht  upon  it.  One  of 
the  traditional  prognostics  in  our  fever  hospitals  is,  that  this  deafness 
may  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign.  However  this  mav  be,  we  have 
rarely  if  ever  seen  a  ease  in  which  it  occurred  prove  fatal.  A  French 
anthor  has  lately  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  deafness  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fever  of  Paris,  and  he  refers  to  the  results  of  several 
dissections,  to  show  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  internal  otitis.  Wo  can 
only  say,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  typhoid  fever  of  the 
Continent,  such  a  view  is  quite  inconsistent  with  our  experience  ;  and 
even  though  we  hare  no  dissections  to  guide  us,  we  may  yet  safely  be- 
lieve, that  the  deafness  which  occurs  in  the  typhus  of  this  country,  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  local  inflammation ;  and  that  in  its  rise, 
progress,  and  spontaneous  subsidence,  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
varied  afllections  which  belong  to  the  group  of  seoondarv  effects  of  the 
toe  essential  disease.  We  have,  I  repeat,  only  clinical  observation  to 
guide  us  here ;  but  this  is,  in  itself,  a  source  of  knowled^  which  can- 
not be  too  highly  prized ;  one  which,  under  favorable  oiroamstanoes. 
pves  OS  more  trustworthy  results  than  the  most  earefol  pott-moriem 
examination.    li  is  often  more  yaloable  io  determine  the  state  of  the 
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Hviog  organ,  tbougb  we  cannot  see  it,  tban  to  minutely  scnitinixe  tbe 
dead  parts.  What  would  Medicine  be,  if  its  great  principles,  maximSf 
and  rules  were  founded  solelj  upon  wbat  we  see  in  tbe  dead  body. 

You  must  not  suppose  tbat  I  undervalue  patbological  anatomy ;  but 
let  me  warn  you  against  tbe  error  of  considering  it  as  a  guide  in  med« 
icine  superior  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  living  man,  or  as  I  migbt  say,  the 
living  disease.  Tbe  study  of  vital  conditions  is  often  found  to  excel 
post  mortem  investigations  in  tbe  evolution  of  useful  results ;  and  tbeie 
18  no  class  of  cases  in  wbicb  tbis  superiority  comes  out  more  clearly 
tban  in  tbe  essential  diseases,  and  especially  fevers ;  no  matter  wbether 
we  seek  for  a  tbeory  of  tbe  disease,  or  for  rules  of  treatment.  If  we 
could  infer  tbe  symptoms  of  fever  from  dissection  of  tbe  bodies  of  ita 
Tictims ;  if  we  could  say  that  in  tbis  case  there  must  have  been  one 
class  of  symptoms,  and  in  another  a  different  prder  and  nature  of 
symptoms;  if  we  could,  as  it  were,  mentally  re-construct  the  fever 
&om  its  organic  remains,  then,  indeed,  wbat  I  have  said  would  be  an 
nnsafe  and^  hurtful  doctrine.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  and  tbe  truth  appears 
to  be,  whether  we  consider  fever  in  its  totality,  or  having  reference 
to  particular  symptoms,  tbat  the  worst  fevers  are  those  which  produce 
tbe  least  organic  change,  and  tbat  when  these  changes  are  to  be  found, 
they  are,  as  I  have  so  often  urged  upon  you,  inconstant,  unnecessary, 
and  altogether  incompetent  to  explain  the  nature  or  character  of  the 


Bear  in  mind,  tbat  medicine  bad  attained  a  great  value  before  pa- 
tbological  anatomy  was  cultivated.  Its  rise  and  progress  were  solely 
duo  to  clinical  observation ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  study  of  the 
vital  conditions  in  disease,  and  tbe  effects  of  remedies  upon  them. 
And  admitting  to  tbe  fullest  extent  the  importance  of  the  roost  minute 
study  of  the  dead  structures,  especially  when  connected  with  the  sym^ 
toms  and  history  of  disease,  we  must  still,  I  believe,  place  pathology 
eal  anatomy  in  the  second  rank,  as  a  means  of  extending  our  Medical 
knowledge. 

On  the  other  band,  to  bold  tbat  Patbological  Anatomy  has  not  ad« 
vanced  our  knowledge  of  fever  would  be  an  error.  If  it  has  not  told 
UB  wbat  fever  is,  it  has  shown  us  what  it  is  not ;  and  tbis  alone  is  a 

Seat  boon.  But  it  has  done  much  more.  It  has  taught  us  to  know 
e  singular  though  varying  phenomena  of  the  secondary  diseases ;  it 
has  shown  them  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  spontaneous  retrocession ; 
it  has  tauffbt  us  tbe  reaction  of  new  local  organic  disease  npon  them, 
and  also  weir  influence  in  modifying  tbe  laws  of  periodicity.  It  has 
not,  however,  enabled  us  to  say  when  we  find  an  organ  free  from 
ebange — tbat  it  was  not  functionally  aflfected  during  life ;  nor,  again, 
that  where  we  do  find  stmetoral  alteration — tbat  the  disease  may  not 
have  been  latent,  that  is,  imattended  by  any  special  or  distinctivt 
qrmptoms. 

But  let  us  Tetam  to  the  pnlmonaiy  conditions  in  fever.  I  have 
sp^Len  of  the  bronehial  aftetions,  and  of  the  development  of  tnbarde 
either  in  the  eooxae  of  a  ftfer,  or  aa  snooee^ing  to  it  in  a  short  speoe 
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of  time.     Now,  I  have  a  few  mora  observations  to  make  on  tliis  sq1>- 
ject. 

I  sball  not  apologize  to  you  for  returning  to  tbe  consideration  of  the 
pulmonary  affections  in  typhus  fever.  The  truth  is,  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  but  little  information  is  afforded  by  systematic  works. 
We  have  examined  the  principal  symptoms  of  the  bronchial  affections 
in  typhus  ;  and  also  the  history  of  the  tubercular  deposits  which  ap- 
pear as  secondai7  phenomena  of  typhus  fever. 

I  suggested  to  you,  that  tubercular  matter  might  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  secondary  deposits  of  typhus ;  and  that  we  ara  justified  in 
believing  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  there  may,  with  the  same 
original  or  essential  disease,  be  a  variety  in  the  nature  of  its  secondary 
deposits.  Tou  will  remember,  that  wo  examined  two  cases  of  tubercle 
in  connexion  with  typhus ;  in  one,  the  deposit  occurred  at  the  height 
of  the  fever,  at  the  time  when  all  its  characteristic  phenomena  wera 
best  developed ;  in  another,  there  was  an  interval  of  apyrexia  between 
the  subsidence  of  the  typhus  state  and  the  appearance  of  the  tubercu- 
lar disease.  '  Some  might  suppose,  then,  there  was  no  connexion  be- 
tween the  second  set  of  symptoms  and  the  first ;  but  is  it  not  mora 
probable,  or,  at  least,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  interval  of  apyrexia 
was  analogous  to  the  intermissions  of  an  ague,  and  that  the  deposits 
in  the  second  attack  were  still  the  result  of  the  original  disease ; 
or,  again,  that  the  first  attack  had,  as  it  were,  prepared  the  entire  or- 
ganism for  the  elaboration  of  another  form  of  deposit  ?  I  have  before 
alluded  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  epidemic  in  which  these  accidents  were 
meet  frequently  observed,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse. 
And,  from  all  these  circumstances;  I  conclude,  that  the  tubercular  diff- 
eaae,  in  the  second  attack,  may  still  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the 
typhus  poison. 

There  are  other  points  which  this  study  of  the  connexioiv  between 
typhus  fever  and  tubercle  helps  to  Ulustrate.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is,  that  we  are  led  to  look  at  tuberculosis  under  the  aspect  of 
an  acute  disease.  Our  views  of  it  are,  therefore,  enlarged ;  for,  d- 
thoogh  what  has  been  termed  (though  often  improperly)  acute  phthisis 
has  been  described  in  books, — ^yet,  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  the  idea 
of  chronicity  is  attached  to  tubercular  disease.  But  we  have  seen  that 
a  patient  may  die  with  typhus  fever  and  its  consequent  tubercular  de- 
posit within  fourteen  days.  And  again, — we  find,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  consequent  tubercle,  that  is  where  the  disease  has  exploded  afiber 
an  apyrexial  period,  the  patient  may  die  with  tuberculisation  of  all  his 
organs,  and  without  suppuration  of  the  tubercle ;  or  he  may  actually 
have  innumerable  softened  tuberolcs  in  the  lung  and  die  of  the  disease 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  attack.  Such 
a  patient  may  be  said  to  have  died  from  acute  tubercle ;  but  the  term 
acuto  phthisis  is  improper,  for  the  symptoms  of  consumption  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  present. 

In  speaking  of  the  case  in  which  we  made  the  diagnosis  of  the  for- 
mation of  tubercular  deposits  during  the  course  of  a  petechial  fevcTi  I 
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believe  that  I  forgot  to  mention  one  remarkable  symptom,  namely,  the 
extraordinary  sweating  to  which  the  patient  was  liable.  He  had  sot- 
eral  paroxysms  of  sweating  in  the  coarse  of  each  day,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  when  we  removed  the  bedclothes  cloads  of  vapor  rose  from 
the  surface. 

It  is  important  that  yon  should  not  allow  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the 
constant  cbronicity  of  these  affections  to  take  possession  of  your  minds. 
Even  cancer,  in  some  of  its  forms,  may  be  a  singularly  rapid  disease. 
I  have  observed  large  cancerous  tumors  to  form  under  the  integuments 
within  a  very  few  days  before  death.  Tliey  were  filled  with  the  soft 
encephaloid  matter.  In  this  case,  however,  the  patient  had  long  la- 
bored under  a  vast  cancerous  depcsit  within  the  chest.  But  I  re- 
member another  case  which  still  better  illustrates  the  occurrence  of 
cancer  as  an  acute  disease.  The  patient  was  under  the  care  of  mj 
friend  the  late  Dr.  Little,  of  Sligo.  The  case  is  an  example  of  tbie 
rapidity  with  which  organs  may  become  cancerous,  such  as  few  persons 
who  have  not  studied  Medicine  at  the  bedside  could  have  any  idea  of. 
It  was  that  of  a  lad  aged  about  18.  He  had  long  suffered  from  neg- 
lected ulcer  of  the  leg.  On  admission  into  Hospital,  he  had  a  vast 
corroding  ulceration,  engaging  the  whole  leg  from  the  knee  down- 
wards ;  and  so  extensive  bad  been  the  destructive  process,  and  so 
greatly  had  the  system  been  exhausted  by  the  suppuration  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  enormous  ulcer,  that  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  limb. 
For  a  certain  time  every  thing  went  on  well,  the  wound  healed  kindly, 
and  the  patient  not  only  recovered  his  appearance,  but  actually  became 
fat.  He  was  soon  to  be  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked with  pain  of  the  right  side,  and  symptoms  of  intense  pulmonary 
irritation.  The  disease  resisted  all  treatment,  and  he  died  within  a 
fortnight  from  the  period  of  the  attack  of  the  pain  of  the  side. 

On  dissection  the  lungs  were  found  almost  completely  filled  with 
masses  of  Hhe  soft  white  cancer.  These  masses  varied  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  walnut.  I  presented  the  parts  to  the 
Pathological  Society.  Now,  all  this  singular  formation,  or  at  least  a 
very  large  portion  of  it,  muat  have  occurred  in  the  short  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  invasion  of  the  pain  and  his  death ;  for  no  one 
could  suppose  that  with  such  an  amount  of  disease  there  could  have 
been  perfect  freedom  from  cough  or  diflBiculty  of  breathing. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  let  me  present  it  to  you  in  another 
point  of  view.  In  these  cases  we  see  tubercular  disease  occurring  as 
a  general  affection,  and  not  merely  as  a  disease  of  the  lung.  In  these 
instances  the  ftffection  of  the  lung  was  simply  the  production  in  that 
organ  of  a  pathological  state  which  engaged  other  viscera  often  equal- 
ly and  simultaneously.  Now,  although  we  do  not  say  there  is  no 
difference  except  as  to  rapidity  and  extent  of  deposit  between  these 
oases  and  those  of  ordinary  phthisis,  yet  it  is  useful  to  bear  them  in 
mind  in  all  our  dealings  with  that  fell  disease.  The  progress  of  Med- 
ioal  ojpinion  is  every  day  tending  to  the  doctrine,  that  to  consider  con- 
swnption,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  as  an  original  disease  of 
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the  longs,  is  an  error.  Why  it  is  that  in  so  many  oases  tiie  deposit 
appears  to  be  first  formed  in  the  Inngs,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  why  aa 
attack  of  pulmonary  irritation  appears  so  often  to  be  its  exoiting  oaose. 
Perhaps,  as  in  the  long,  silent  periods  of  an  intermittent  fever,  the 
disease,  even  thongh  it  be  a  pure  neurosis,  still  exists,  there  may  be 
oonditions  in  which  the  system  is  ready  for  the  production  of  orfl;anio 
disease  for  an  indefinite  time.  Thb  may  be  true,  not  only  with  re* 
spect  to  tubercular  disease,  but  also  in  many  other  essential  amotions, 
including  a  variety  of  fevers.  And  this  disposition,  this  silent  state  of 
the  malady,  may  itself  pass  away,  and  none  may  ever  know  how  near 
l^e  individual  was  to  the  invasion  of  a  dangerous  or  fatal  disease.  I 
do  not  allude  to  what  is  called  the  latent  periods  of  fever,  but  to  • 
condition  in  which  the  occurrence  of  a  fever'or  other  essential  disease 
is  a  possible  or  even  probable,  but  not  a  necessary  consequence.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  less  we  consider 
phthisis  as  a  pure  disease  of  the  lung,  the  better  we  shall  treat  it,  and 
the  less,  day  by  day,  will  it  be  ranked  among  the  opprobria  of  Medi- 
cine. If  consumption  be  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  disease  of  the  lung, 
bot  a  morbid  state  affecting  the  whole  economy,  you  can  understand 
one  cause  at  least,  for  the  too  frequent  failures  of  the  attempts  to  cure 
it.  If  the  pulmonary  lesion  be  but  the  second  step  in  the  morbid  pro* 
cess,  or  if  not  only  the  lung,  but  other  organs  are  engaged, — what  are* 
you  to  expect  from  adopting  the  absurd,  and  often  cruel,  treatment  so 
commonly  used  in  cases  of  the  disease  ?  The  bluiterings,  the  leech- 
ings,  the  setons,  issues,  and  eruptions  by  tartar  emetic  ointment,  which 
fitUl  disgrace  the  practice  of  Medicine,  will  be  soon  unknown  among 
our  more  enlightened  brethren.  You  cannot  conceive  the  amount  dj. 
suffering  inflicted,  and  of  positive  mischief  done,  by  the  adoption  or 
the  doctrine  that  phthisis  is  to  be  treated  as  a  localized,  original,  and 
irritative  disease  of  the  lung.  Ask  a  practical  physician  as  to  Jiis  ez* 
perience  of  phthisis,  and  he  will  often  tell  you,  Uiat,  among  the  few 
eaeee  in  which  a  recovery  took  place,  there  was  certain  instances  ia 
which  the  patients  had,  either  from  despair  or  some  other  cause,  pup> 
0oed  a  course  very  different  from  that  which  is  so  often  advised.  I 
have  known  myself  several  most  remarkable  instances  in  which  a  tem- 
porary, or  even  a  permanent  cure  had  taken  place,  yet  in  which  the 
patients  had  acted  in  every  way  contrary  to  rules.  They  had  exposed 
themselves  to  all  vicissitudes  of  weather ;  they  had  taken  violent  exer* 
ebe,  lired  freely,  and  even  drank  hard.  They  recovered ;  and  it  is 
still  a  question  whether  this  result  was  owing  to  the  invi^oration  of  the 
^stem  by  the  return  to  their  former  habits,  or  the  escape  from  the  en- 
ervating eflbcts  of  warm  rooms,  relaxing  climates,  cough  mixtures, 
sedatives,  and  slop  diet ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  barbarous  issue  or 
eeton. 

Toa  will,  perhaps,  say,  that  this  is  too  long  a  digression ;  but  gei^ 
tlemen,  the  study  of  fever  fnmbhes  many  a  text  for  useful  instruction ; 
and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  misusing  our  lame.  Let  me,  beforb  we 
conclude,  give  you  an  illustrative  case.    Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  gen- 
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tiemaii,  who  oame  to  town  laboring  nnder  all  the  aymptoma  of  weB* 
inarked  phthisis.  The  disease  had  been  of  some  months'  standing, 
and  the  patient  was  the  perfect  pietnre  of  consumption.  He  had  a 
rapid  pnlse,  hectic  sweating,  pnrnlent  expectoration,  and  all  the  nsnal 
signs  of  tnbncnlar  deposit,  and  of  a  cavity  nnder  the  right  clavick. 
I  may  also  state,  that  the  history  of  the  disease  was  in  accordance 
in  all  particulars,  with  this  opinion.  I  saw  this  patient  in  consultatioQ 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  station  in  the  Profesnon,  and  we  both 
agreed  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  This  opinion  was  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  patient's  friends,  and  he  was  advised  to  retnm  to  the 
country.  In  about  eighteen  months  afterwards,  a  tall  and  healthy 
looking  man,  weighing  at  least  twelve  stone,  entered  my  study,  with 
a  very  comical  expression*  of  countenance : —  "  You  don't  know  me» 
Doctor,"  he  said.  I  apologised,  pleadinj^  an  inaptitude  that  belongs 
to  me  for  recollecting  faces.     **I  am,'  he  said,  "the  person  whom 

rm  and  Dr. sent  home  to  die  last  year.  I  am  quite  well,  and 
thought  I  would  come  and  show  myself  to  you."  I  examined  him 
with  groat  interest,  and  found  every  sign  of  disease  has  disappeared, 
except  that  there  was  a  slight  flattening  under  the  clavicle.  "  Tell 
me,"  said  I,  "  what  you  have  been  doing  ?"  •*  Oh,"  he  replied.  "  I 
found  out  from  the  mistress  what  your  opinion  was,  and  I  thought  as  I 
waa  to  die  I  might  as  well  enjoy  myself  while  I  lasted,  and  so  I  jusi 
went  back  to  my  old  ways."  "What  was  your  system  of  living?" 
said  I.     '*  Nothing  particular,"  he  said,  "  I  just  took  whatever  waA 

Eing."  Did  you  take  wine  ?"  *'  Not  a  drop,"  ho  replied ;  **  but  I 
d  my  glass  of  punoh  as  usual."  Did  you  ever  take  more  than  the 
qpe  tumbler ?"  '*  Indeed,  I  often  did.'*  "  How  many?  Three  or 
four  ?"  **  Aye,  and  more  than  that, — ^I  seldom  went  to  bed  nnder 
■even !"  What  was  your  exercise  ?"  "  Shooting,  he  said,  **  evefj 
day  that  I  could  go  out."  '<  And  what  kind  of  Ebooting?"  "  Oh, 
I  would  not  give  you  a  fieirthing  for  any  shooting  but  the  one !"  '*  What 
if  that?"  ''Duck  shooting.'^  "But  you  must  have  often  wetted 
your  feet?"  "I  waa  not  very  particular  about  the  feet,"  sud  he» 
**  for  I  had  to  stend  no  to  my  hips  in  the  Shannon  for  four  or  tbre 
hours  of  a  winter's  day'  following  the  birds." 

So,  gentlemen,  this  patient  spent  his  day  stending  in  the  rirer,  and 
went  to  bed  after  drinking  seven  tumblers  of  punoh  every  night ;  and 
if  ever  a  man  recovered  from  phthisis  he  had  done  so  when  I  saw  htm 
on  that  occasion.  Suppose,  now,  that  lie  had  been  confined  to  an 
equablo  temperature,  ana  a  regulated  diet,  and  had  been  treated  in  all 
respecto  secundum  artem,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  Any  of 
Tou  can  answer  the  question.  In  point  of  fact,  this  very  treatment 
had  been  adopted  during  the  first  three  months  of  his  illness,  and  his 
recovery  may  be  fairly  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  duck  shooting  and 
whiskey  punch,  but  to  t)ie  general  tonic  and  undepressiog  treatment 
which  he  adopted  for  himself,  and  which  his  system  so  much  required 
to  enable  him  to  throw  off  the  disease. 
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I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to-daj  to  the  case  of  the  patient  imme- 
diately behind  the  door  in  the  Fever  Ward.  This  man  is  in  a  condition 
to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  name.  It  is  plain  that  the  man  has 
some  form  of  fever  upon  him  ;  and  he  has  at  one  time,  as  we  have 
learned,  been  tho  snbject  of  arthritic  fever.  At  present,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  inflammation  of  any  of  the  joints  ;  it  was  thought,  when 
the  patient  was  admitted,  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  arthritis  of  one 
knee ;  bnt  this  has  now  gone  back.  The  patient  is  a  butcher,  and  his 
appearance  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  we  so  often  see  in  men  of 
hs  ooeupation, — a  particular  sallow  hne,  as  if  the  blood  was  not  in  a 
healthy  state.  A  great  number  of  persons  in  this  class  of  life  are 
found  to  be  liable  to  typhoid  forms  of  disease.  If  they  get  pneumonia, 
the  disease  rapidly  runs  into  a  typhoid  condition ;  if  they  get  arthritia, 
it  is  very  ofi;en  of  a  typhoid  character ;  and  in  some  cases,  it  even  goes 
beyond  this,  and  we  have  that  oariona  form  of  disease,  in  which,  though 
it  at  first  appears  to  be  arthritic,  if  you  consider  the  local  symptoms 
merely,  and  exclude  the  character  of  the  fever,  yet  the  swellings  are 
found  at  first  to  be  less  in  the  cavities  of  the  joints  themselves  than  in 
their  vicinities.  We  find  a  blush  of  redness  above  the  knee,  or  below 
the  knee,  or  at  the  side  of  the  knee  ;  and  yet,  when  you  come  to  look 
for  inflammation  of  the  joint,  you  cannot  find  it.  After  a  time,  this 
swelling  of  the  surface  is  slightly  increased,  and  soon  it  become  evi- 
dent that  purulent  matter  has  l^en  formed,  and  the  disease  subsequent^ 
ly  goes  on  multiplying  Itself  in  various  parts  of  the  body.   It  is  a  true 

gogenic  condition.  Let  me  here  refer  you  to  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr. 
'Dowel,  in  the  first  series  of  the  DulJkn  Journal,  entitled,  **  Obser- 
vations on  Synovitis  and  Periostitis,"  in  which  you  will  find  the  best 
aooount  that  I  know  of  the  affection.  As  a  general  rule,  the  antiphlo- 
[patio  treatment  must  be  adopted  with  extreme  caution  in  men  of  this 
dass.  There  axe  two  reasons  for  this  caution.  One  is,  that  many  of 
these  person  are  very  intemperate,  and  use  spirits  and  porter  to  a  verv 
great  extent ;  but  I  believe  this  is  not  the  principal  reason.  ^  I  think 
ue  principal  reason  is,  that  their  systems  are  too  highly  animalized. 
They  often  live  too  much  on  animal  food,  eating  meat  for  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper,  to  the  exclusion  of  vegetable  food,  so  that  they  may 
be  looked  npon  as  in  a  state  somewhat  analogous  to  the  scorbutic  con- 
dition. At  present,  the  patient  whose  case  we  are  about  to  consider, 
haa  no  very  bad  symptoms ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  warn  Mr.  Fits- 
maurice,  in  whose  charge  he  is,  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  these  are  very 
tceaoherous  cases,  and  we  do  not  know  when  unfavorable  symptoms 
may  show  themselves.  He  has  had  one  symptom  which  it  is  of  impor* 
tance  to  consider  with  respect  to  fever,  and  that  is,  opistaxis.  Thia 
patient  has  had  very  copious  bleeding  from  the  nose. 

Now,  what  may  we  suppose  is  the  cauee  of  epistaxis  in  this  case  I 
Qentlemen^  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  exph&in  it;  but  as  far  as  we 
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koow,  it  does  not  seem  traceable  to  the  causes  which  ordinarily  indaoe 
this  form  of  haemorrhage.  We  do  not  find  it  attended  with  symptoms 
of  active  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  with  throbbing  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  ordinary  active  epistaxis ;  it  seems 
rather  to  be  connected  with  a  dissolved  or  impoverished,  or  in  some 
way  diseased  state  of  the  blood.  When  we  compare  typhus  fever  with 
that  form  which  gets  the  name  of  typhoid  fever,  with  respect  to  the 
frequency  of  this  symptom,  we  find  it  is  much  more  common  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  disease ;  epistaxis  is  a  common  symptom  in 
the  non-maculated  fevers,  while  it  is  rather,  I  would  say,  a  pure  symp- 
tom in  the  petechial  typhus.  You  would  not  expect  this  from  any  ^ 
prion  reasoning,  but  the  fact  is  so ;  and  there  are  other  facts  connect- 
ed with  these  two  forms  of  fever  which  appear  to  show,  that  in  tht 
tjphoid  fever  there  fs  some  condition  of  the  blood  more  analogous  to 
what  occurs  in  ordinary  cases  of  anaemia,  or  in  chlorosis,  than  in  the 
true  typhus  fever.  We  shall  see  by-and-by,  that  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  murmur  of  the  heart,  it  is  rare  in  the  true  typhus  fe- 
ver; while  we  have  seen  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  typhoid,  non- 
petechial,  and  the  relapsing  fevers.  Other  arguments  miffht  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  this ;  but,  when  we  speak  of  diseased  states  of  the 
blood,  we  are  speaking  on  very  uncertain  grounds.  There  are  two 
facts,  at  all  events,  which  are  of  importance — one,  that  in  the  true 
petechial  typhus  epistaxis  is  rare,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  other 
forms  of  febrile  disease ;  the  other,  that  carJiac  murmur  is  rare  in  the 
true  petechial  typhus,  and  not  uncommon  in  convalescence  from  the 
typhoid  disease.  If  you  take  two  reports  on  fever,  one  from  a  British 
Hospital — an  Hospital  in  London,  in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland, — take 
for  example  Dr.  Cheyne's  reports,  or  any  of  our  extensive  reports  on 
fever,  and  compare  it  with  a  report  on  fever  from  a  Parisian  Hospital, 
and  you  will  see  how  much  more  frequent  epistaxis  is  in  the  Gon^ 
nentd  fever  than  in  ours. 

All  of  you  that  have  been  working  so  diligently  in  the  fever  warda 
must  have  observed,  that  since  the  session  began,  petechial  fever,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  has  been  a  very  rare  thing  inded  with  us  ;  almost 
all  our  cases  have  been  of  a  non-peteohial  character.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  point,  and  the  question  for  us  to  consider  here  is,  whether 
this  patient  has  the  epidemic  of  the  day,  of  which  epistaxis  is  a  not 
unusual  symptom,  or  whether,  in  this  case,  the  haemorrhage  may  be 
traced  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  occurs  in  purpura; 
or  whether  he  has  a  pyogenic  fever ;  and  these  are  important  conside- 
rations ;  or  whether,  again,  he  may  not  have  them  all  mixed  up  to* 
gether ;  and  here,  gentlemen,  we  perceive  one  of  the  greatest  advan* 
tages  of  clinical  study  in  the  actual  observation  of  disease  at  the  bed* 
side,  as  distinguished  from  the  study  of  disease  in  books,  vis :  that  in 
studying  from  books  we  are  generally  led  to  consider  diseases  in  isolat- 
ed forms,  pictures  of  particular  affections  ;  but,  in  an  hospital,  wo  find, 
that  in  actual  and  especially  in  acute  afiections,  isolation  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  combination  is  the  rule ;  and  these  oombinations  of  T' 
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are  infinite.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  stadent  of  six  months'  or  twelve 
months'  standing,  who  has  worked  diligently  in  a  clinical  ward,  is,  I 
helieve,  in  many  instances,  a  hetter  practitioner  than  tho  most  learned 
man,  who  has  drawn  his  knowledge  exclusively  from  reading,  however 
extensive.  Do  not  suppose  from  this  that  I  want  to  decry  the  stndy 
of  medical  works.  Far  from  it ;  you  must  hoth  read  and  observe ;  but 
it  is  in  the  clinical  ward  that  you  will  learn  what  has  not  yet  been 
taught,  bnt  which  must  be  taught — which  has  not,  at  least  yet  been 
tanght  properly  in  works  of  practical  medicine ;  I  mean  the  combinar 
tions  and  infioite  complications  of  diseases,  both  local  and  general,  and 
local  with  general. 

I  was  obscrvicg  just  now,  in  the  ward,  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who 
had  the  pulmonary  lesion,  (I  will  not  call  it  pneumonia  of  the  lung,) 
with  a  low  typhoid  fever,  (he  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Daly,)  how  well 
this  ease  illustrates  the  advantage  of  cliuical  study.  If  you  take  works 
upon  disease  of  the  heart,  you  find  that  it  Is  assumed  by  almost  every 
writer,  that  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  and  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart  are  to  be  easily  distingubhed  from  each  other.  There  are  some 
persons  who,  if  you  were  to  say  to  them,  in  any  given  case,  *'  I  think 
that  I  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  saying  which  was  the  first  and 
which  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,"  would  set  you  down  as  very 
deficient  indeed,  as  one  that  had  not  been  properly  taught,  and  did  not 
know  his  business.  But  the  fact  is  gentlemen,  that  there  are  many 
eases  in  which  at  first  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  say  which  is  the  first 
and  which  the  second  sound  of  the  heart.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  most  experienced  man  will  require  repeated  observation  before  he 
oan  make  up  his  mind  on  the  point. 

It  has  happened  to  me  over  and  over  again,  that,  after  I  thought 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  by  examining  at  one  part  of  the  heart,  when 
I  changed  the  stethoscope  an  inch  or  two  I  was  again  thrown  into 
doubt. 

I  mention  this  to  show  you  how  diffident  we  should  be  in  our  opin- 
ions upon  these  subjects,  how  slow  we  should  be  to  condemn  men  be- 
cause tbey  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark  laid  down  in  books.  The  truth, 
in  fact,  18,  that  they  go  beyond  it — that  they  are  wiser  than  the  authors 
of  such  books. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  first  and  which  the  second  sound  of  the  heart.  One  of 
these  is,  that  triple  combination  which  is  so  common,  especially  in  pri- 
vate practice,  where  the  patient  has  chronic  bronchitis,  a  weak  and 
irregular  heart,  and  congestion  and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  This  is 
a  very  common  triple  combination,  if  you  speak  merely  of  local  dis- 
eases. But  there  is  another  element  very  commonly  to  be  found  in  it, 
and  that  is,  the  gouty  element ;  so  that  you  may  have  a  gouty  man 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  with  a  weak  and  irregular  heart,  and  with  an 
enlarged  liver.  In  such  a  case  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  first  and  which  the  second  sound  of  the  heart.  The 
two  sounds  are  closely  similar  one  to  tho  other ;  and  the  action  is  so 
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irrogalar,  so  uncertaiD,  that  you  may  be  often  for  minnies  together 
with  the  stethoscope  carefully  applied,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  make  up 
your  oiiQd.  This  is  one  case,  well,  take  another — such  as  that  of 
the  boy  above  stairs. 

This  boy  presents  some  very  curious  phenomena ;  and  be  illustrates, 
again,  difficulties  which  you  would  not  anticipate,  if  you  merely  depen- 
ded upon  the  text  books  for  a  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  heart.  There 
are  two  difficulties  heie.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  murmur 
which  be  has,  belongs  to  the  first  or  to  the  second.  But  there  is  a 
greater  and  a  still  more  important  difficulty  in  this  case,  viz :  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  an  organic  murmur  or  an  ansDmio  murmur ;  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  my  own  mind  is  not  made  up  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  short,  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  which  it  is.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  adopt  one  theory  or  the  other,  and  to  argue  in 
a  very  specious  manner  upon  it ;  but  I  know  thoroughly  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  think,  at  this  moment,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  say  whether  this  boy  has  disease  of  the 
valves  of  his  heart  or  not.  There  is  one  consideration  connected  with 
the  case  which  is  drawn,  not  from  physical  examination  at  all,  but  from 
the  general  history  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  this,  that,  while  organic 
murmurs  are  rare — very  rare  in  the  form  of  disease  which  he  has  had 
—  inorganic  murmurs  are  comparatively  common. 

This  is  a  very  strong  point.  We  are  here  under  this  difficulty, 
which  you  meet  with  every  day  in  private  practice, — that  you  are  call- 
ed on  to  give  an  opinion  when  the  data  that  should  guide  you  in  that 
opinion  are  deficient.  We  want  to  know  the  previous  history  of  this 
boy.  If,  instead  of  being  in  hospital,  this  boy  were  a  patient  in  pri- 
vate practice,  and  had  been  under  your  care,  and  you  had  been  the 
attendant  on  his  family  for  years  together,  and  were  familiar  with  him, 
and  intimate  with  the  state  of  his  heart,  you  would  be  able  to  say, 
first,  if  he  ever  had  carditis ;  next,  whether,  before  his  late  attack,  no 
had  murmur  in  his  heart  or  not ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  all  this ;  and 
the  only  fact  we  have  to  go  on  is  the  observation  of  Mr.  Daly,  that, 
when  the  boy  was  first  examined,  this  murmur  was  not  there  at  all.  I 
myself  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  observation  of  Mr. 
Daly ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that,  whether  the  murmur  be  organic  cr  in- 
organic, it  has  been  developed  since  the  patient  came  into  the  house. 
Can  we  distinguish  by  acoustic  signs  alone,  gentlemen, — ^and  this  is  a 
point  which  bears  on  the  subject  of  fever  in  a  most  important  manner, 
— the  inorganic  from  the  organic  murmur?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is,  simply, — that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  we  cannot  do  so ;  that  there  is  no  special  acoustic 
character  by  which  you  can  distinguish  one  of  these  phenomena  from 
the  other,  This  looks  like  a  depreciating  statement,  as  far  as  diagno- 
sis is  concerned ;  but  the  cause  of  diagnosis  would  be  much  more  in- 
jured by  attributing  to  it  powers  which  it  does  not  possess,  than  by 
oonfesMng  its  deficiencies.  The  diagnosis,  in  the  case  in  question,  is 
to  be  drawn  from  other  circumstances, — generally  speaking,  from  eir- 
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eomstatices  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  the  absence  of 
the  signs  of  inflammation,  and  a  yarietj  of  other  points  which  we  will 
consider  more  in  detail  on  another  occasion. 

To  come  to  the  mnrmor  in  fever,  the  observation  has  been  made  in 
a  considerable  number  of  cases,  that  valvular  murmur,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  made  to  sit  up,  does  not  disappear ;  but,  we  have  found  in  this 
hospital  that,  in  many  cases  in  which  a  murmur  was  observed  after  fo- 
Ter,  it  was  ascertained,  that,  when  the  patient  was  placed  in  an  upright 
poatk>n,  the  abnormal  sound  disappeared,  or,  if  it  did  not  disappear 
altogether,  it  became  greatly  less  intense ;  so  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  murmur  in  the  upright  position  is  in  favour  of  its  inorganic  n»* 
toe,  while  its  persistence  or  aggravation  is  in  favour  of  its  organic  ori- 
rin.  So  far  so  well.  But,  you  will  ask,  is  this  rule  absolute  ?  That 
IS  a  question  which  must  be  answered  in  the  negative ;  for  you  will 
meet  with  cases  of  ansamio  murmurs  which  are  not  influenced  by  posi* 
tion ;  and  I  believe  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  of  organic 
mnrmnrs  which  are  influenced  by  position.  There  are,  doubtless,  some 
cases  of  organic  murmurs  in  which,  when  the  heart  is  made  to  act  rap- 
idly, tbe  murmur  either  disappears,  or  becomes  lost  in  the  other  car- 
diac sounds,  so  that  you  cannot  distinguish  it. 

Hj  own  impression  about  the  patient,  whose  case  we  are  at  present 
studying,  is  that  the  murmur  is  inorganic.  I  trust  it  la ;  but  I  would 
not  saj  so  positively.  I  say  this,  because  the  character  of  the  sound, 
although  it  is  very  aggravated, — although  it  approaches  very  closely 
indeed  to  the  inorganic  murmur, — ^is  similar  to  a  kind  of  murmur 
which  I  believe  we,  in  this  hospital,  were  the  first  to  describe,  that  is, 
the  ^rae  muscular  murmur  of  the  heart, — a  sound  produced  simply  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  when  they  do  not  oootract  |i<r 
solium,  when  they  contract  vermicularly,  as  it  were ;  it  possesses  more 
this  character  than  the  character  of  the  true  valvular  murmur.  There 
is  another  point  connected  with  it  which  is  of  importance.  If  this 
murmur  was  valvular,  it  would  imply  a  great  deal  of  disease ;  a  rough, 
rasping  murmur  in  the  situation  of  the  aortic  valve  implies  generally  a 
great  amount  of  disease,  and  commonly  of  chronic  disease ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  you  may  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  patient 
will  show  other  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart.  So  that  we  here  nave  a 
diagnosis  drawn,  as  I  often  observed  to  you  before,  from  that  most  im- 
portant source,  the  want  of  accordance  of  the  symptoms.  There  is 
here»  supposing  the  case  to  be  organic,  a  want  of  accordance  of  the 
symptoms ;  for  we  should  expect,  Uiat  with  this  great  amount  of  val- 
Tnlar  disease,  there  would  be  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle, 
that  there  would  be  signs  of  dilatation ;  symptoms  which  commonly 
attend  upon  this  form  of  disease  of  the  heart.  And  yet  here  \b  a  most 
eorioaa  not,  that  even  when  this  boy  had  one  of  his  lunes  almost  en- 
tirely obstracted,-^  oondition  which  often  acts  in  developiDg  latont 
disease  of  the  beait,— even  at  that  time  the  symptoms  of  heart  suffer- 
iag  weie  not  at  all  renarkabb*  80  that  there  is  here,  to  a  great  de- 
gnop  thie  went  of  eeeeidaaca  in  the  i^mptoms;  and  this  is  against  the 
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opinion  of  the  disease  being  organic,  and  in  favour  of  ibe  Tiew  tliat 
tbe  murmar  is  of  a  fanction^  nature.  The  great  mistake,  gentlemen, 
that  was  made, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  now  going  out  yerj  fast, 
— ^in  connection  with  auscultation  generally,  was  this ;  it  was  supposed 
that  eveiy  disease  had  its  special  acoustic  sign,  and  consequently  the 
attention  of  students  and  physicians  was  directed  to  the  study  of  those 
signs  in  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view, — ^merely  to  the  obsenration 
of  their  acoustic  characters. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
to  study  carefully  everything  connected  with  a  diseased  organ,  both  its 
physical  and  its  vital  phenomena ;  but  what  you  have  to  learn  specially 
is  this ;  not  so  much  how  to  detect  the  sign,  or  how  to  recognise  it,  as 
to  know  how  to  reason  upon  a  particular  sign  when  you  have  discovered 
it.  It  is  here  that  the  clinical  student  of  Ion|  practice  and  experience 
has  the  greatest  superiority  over  the  mere  reader.  His  mind  is  trained 
to  reason  upon  the  phenomena  which  he  observes.  Here  we  have  a 
group  of  phenomena ;  and  if  we  did  not  give  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
taming  every  possible  point  of  the  case  over  in  our  minds,  we  would 
eome,  I  am  sure,  to  a  very  imperfect  and  erroneous  conclusion  about  it. 

Bear  this  in  mind  always,  that  there  is  no  pathognomonic  physical  sign 
of  any  disease  whatever.  This  cannot  bo  too  strongly  stated  and  I 
believe  that  we  might  go  further,  and  say,  that  there  is  no  oombina- 
tion  of  mere  physical  signs  which,  excluding  the  history  and  vital 
symptoms,  can  be  justly  considered  to  be  pathognomonic ;  at  all  events, 
if  there  be  such  a  combination,  it  is  one  of  extreme  rarity  indeed.  We 
hear  of  certain  murmurs  being  pathognomonic  signs  of  this  and  that 
disease  of  the  heart,— of  friction  sounds  beine  patnognomonio  of  pleu- 
risy-—of  crepitating  rftles  being  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia—- of  am- 
phoric sounds  being  pathognomonic  of  effusion  into  the  pleura.  A^j 
this  is  wrong ;  it  is  based  upon  error ;  and  you  must  expunge  it  alto- 
gether from  your  minds,  if  you  wish  to  be  acoomplbhed  physicians, 
investigators  of  truth,  and  faithful  obseivbrs  of  disease  as  it  is  found 
at  the  bedside. 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  USE  OP  BEVERAGES  IN 
SICKNESS. 

BY   L.   A.   DUQA8»   M.   I>. 

Without  intendin;;  for  a  moment  to  undervalue  the  importanoe  of  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  more  active  remedial  acents  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  the  writer  neverthelefls  feels  persuaded  that  mnoh  of  dM 
soooess  of  these,  very  often  depends  upon  the  use  of  proper  adjuvants. 
Ibe  signel  advantages  fieqneiA j  deriTed  from  the  opportune  adminis- 
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tratioQ  of  an  enoma,  foot  bath,  cold  effusion  to  the  head,  or  even  a  cap 
of  tea,  broth  or  gmel,  mast  have  been  obvious  to  every  diseoming 
practitioner.  And  yet  it  is  only  at  the  bedside  that  the  young  pbysi- 
eian  can  derive  much  information  upon  the  subject,  as  these  matters  of 
detail  cannot  be,  or  are  not  included  in  such  works  of  general  practice 
as  axe  usually  placed  in  theur  hands.  Treatises  and  Lectures  upon  the 
general  principles  of  Practice  are  nnfortuDately  but  little  relished  by 
attidents,  while  they  read  and  listen  with  avidity  to  specific  plans  of 
treatment,  and  never  fail  to  note  down  any  recipe  that  may  be  propos- 
ed. The  more  violent,  heroic  and  perturbating  methods  are,  however, 
Ii;radually  giving  way  to  milder  and  more  judicious  medication,  and 
palliatives  consequently  increase  in  importance.  The  skill  of  the  prao- 
tidoner  will  be  found  to  consist  more  in  the  relief  of  existing  symp- 
iomB  than  in  the  prescription  of  specific  formulso  learned  by  rote  and 
aimed  al  a  name. 

The  use  of  aqueous  beverages,  especially  in  acute  affections,  is  now 
ao  common  that  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the*  ]^- 
^nt  partake  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  many  varieties  ordinarily 
xeaorted  to.     The  belief  that  the  water  they  contain  is  the  sole  agent 
of  valoe  in  their  administration  is  too  conclusive,  aiid  prevails  to  too 
g;reat  a  degree.     By  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  water,  and 
tlie  great  facility  with  which  it  is  imbibed  by  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  carried  into  the  portal  system,  and  from  thence  intro* 
daced  into  the  general  circulation,  the  blood  is  diluted  and  rendered 
less  plastic,  wMlst  the  repletion  of  the  vessels  thus  induced,  gives  in- 
cieased  activity  to  the  emunctories — ^viz  :  the  skin,  lungs  and  kidneys. 
The  experiments  of  Magendie  demonstrate  very  satisfactorily  that  the 
aeeretions  are  increased  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  repletion  of  the  blood 
Tenels,  and  vice  versa ;  that  absorption  is  promoted  in  proportion  to 
^he  diminution  of  the  circulating  mass.     While,  therefore,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  diseases,  which  are  generally  inflammatory,  copious 
lieveErages  are  usually  found  to  be  useful,  by  diminishing  the  plasticity 
of  the  blood,  and  promoting  the  elimination  of  noxious  or  effete  prin- 
ciples, their  propriety  is  very  questionable  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  £iVQr  absorption,  as  is  f^^quently  the  case  in  chronic  engorgements, 
flerona  effusions,  or  other  deposits.     When  venesection  is  practiced, 
the  volume  of  blood  extracted  is  very  soon  replaced  by  water ;  where- 
as, hj  withholding  such  beverage,  the  partial  vacuum  of  the  vessels 
farings  into  thefti  the  circumjacent  fluids  with  whatever  disintegrated 
matters  they  may  hold  in  solution.     Thus  it  is  that  we  may  satisfacto- 
nlj  account  for  the  agency  of  depletion  and  abstinence  in  the  promo- 
tion of  absorption.    Yet  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  drink  be  acid  or  alkaline,  stimulating  or  sedative,  mucilaginous  or 
flttrid,  laxative  or  astringent,  nutricious  or  not.    We  resort,  daily  to 
bevsnges  which,  in  addition  to  the  diluent  property  of  water,  anqnes- 
•tionably  present  more  (rf  the  peouliarities  just  referred  to;  and  we 
flhonld  endeavor  to  seket  such  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  each  partio* 
idar  case.    A  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  those  in  common  uae, 
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and  an  apprecdation  of  their  peenliarities,  may  enable  na  to  preeent  our 
Tiews  more  forcibly.  They  may  be  adyantageoaely  arranged  under 
distinct  heads,  indicative  of  (heir  most  prominent  properties. 

Diluents. — Of  all  boTerages,  water,  at  the  ordinary  tomperatare 
of  Fprine  or  well  water,  will  be  generally  found  the  most  agroeablotas 
well  as  the  best,  when  the  desired  effect  be  simply  to  allay  thiral  or 
dilate  the  blood.  Indeed,  the  cravings  of  nature  so  strongly  indicate 
the  propriety  of  cold  water  as  a  beverage,  in  the  fevers  of  our  climate, 
that  one  cannot  look  back  without  a  sense  of  horror  upon  the  time 
when  patients  were  pertinaciously  denied  this  luxury,  notwithstanding 
their  heart-rending  entreaties ;  when  they  were  compelled  to  linger 
through  longer  attacks  of  sidkness,  with  parched  lips  and  cracked 
tongue,  lest  a  sip  of  cold  water  might  perchance  disagree  with  the 
stomach,  check  the  perspiration,  or  expose  them  to  mercurial  salivation  I 
In  no  particular  has  modern  practice  displayed  more  good  sense  and 
humanity,  unless  it  be  in  the  abolition  (d  chains  and  the  lash  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  than  in  allowing  the  sick  the  free  use  of  drinks, 
especially  in  Southern  fevers.  A  draught  of  good  cold  water  will 
often  act  like  a  charm,  quieting  the  stomach,  and  bducing  copione 
excretions  from  the  skin,  kidneys  and  lungs. 

The  facility  with  which  ice  is  now  procured  in  most  of  our  towns, 
has  led  to  the  very  free  use  of  iced  water ;  and,  however  grateful  and 
beneficial  this  may  be  in  many  casesy  there  are  circumstances  in  whieh 
the  propriety  of  its  use  is  at  least  questionable.  In  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  with  or  without  phlogosis  of  this  viscus,  iced  water  very  gen* 
orally  gives  great  relief;  but  in  a£S)ctions  of  the  bowels,  we  think  it 
decidedly  objectionable.  In  both  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  its  bad 
effects  are  almost  immediately  marked  by  the  supervention  of  pun  and 
a  desire  to  go  to  stool.  It  should  also  bo  avoided  in  colicky  affoetion8» 
whether  partaking  of  the  nature  of  obstructions,  of  spasms,  or  of  flat» 
ulency.  In  bowel  affections  we  always  give  the  preference  to  warm  or 
hot  drinks.  According  to  our  bedside  observations,  iced  beyeragee 
should  be  avoided  in  pulmonary  diseases,  and  in  affections  of  the  head. 
We  have  frequently  found  them  to  induce  paroxysms  of  coughing  and 
dyspnooa,  luog  complaints,  as  well  as  paly  and  cerebral  distnrbanee 
in  affections  of  the  brain,  while  tepid  or  warm  drinks  do  not  prodnee 
such  effects.  The  rationale  of  suoh  consequences  is  so  evident  as 
scarcely  to  need  an  explanation.  The  principle  is  here  the  same  as 
that  upon  which  we  account  for  the  injurious  effects  reftilting  from  tiie 
exposure  of  one  part  of  the  body  to  oold  when  another  part  is  pred»^ 
posed  to  or  actually  sufiering  from  inflammation.  No  one  would  think 
of  plunging  in  iced  water  the  feet  of  a  patient  laboring  under  aflbetaons 
of  the  ^wek,  thorax  or  bead;  nor  should  the  stomach  be  filled* with 
ioe  water  under  su:h  oiroumstanees,  although  this  organ  may  be  bene» 
fitted  by  cold  applioatione  of  the  kind  to  its  own  surfoee  when  this  is 
a&oted.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  aente  sfihetfens  of  the 
skia«  and  old  women  are  thecefore  aoi  wioDginelvDeliqt  to  iseddaaks 
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M  flcarlatiDi,  measles  and  small  pox,  bowerer  muoh  thej  may  err  in 
insistiog  upon  keeping  the  body  excessiyely  warm. 

In  the  cold  stage  of  our  fevers,  we  think  warm  drinks  preferable  to 
eold  ones.  They  hasten  the  termination  of  the  ohill  and  brins  on 
perspiration  muoh  sooner ;  and  though  ihey  may  be  more  apt  to  indnoe 
emesis,  the  very  efforts  to  vomit  materially  determine  the  circulation 
to  the  surfaoe,  and  consequently  abridge  the  cold  stage. 

DEMULCsNTS.-^IjQder  this  head  we  may  place  all  the  mneilagiQous 
utfasions,  as  those  of  Flaxseed,  Slippery-elm  bark,  Prickly-pear,  Bene 
leaves,  Gum  arable,  Sco.  These  are  nothing  more  than  diluents  in 
oommanication  with  bland  materials.  They  are  regarded  as  especially 
appropriate  in  irritations,  more  or  less  intense,  of  the  alimentary  pas- 
sages, of  respiratory  organs,  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  Their  use 
has  been  so  long  sanctioned  by  the  profession,  that  it  is  not  without 
some  hesitation  that  we  intimate  a  doubt  as  to  their  real  value,  or  rath* 
er  as  to  their  superiority  over  mere  diluents.  It  can  hardly  be  pre- 
samod  that  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous  materials  they  contain,  pass 
into  the  circulation  unchanged,  or  without  previously  undergoing  the 
digestive  process.  They  cannot,  therefore  be  viewed  as  bland  appli- 
cations to  any  other  than  the  surface  of  the  digestive  tube.  Yet  they 
are  continually  prescribed  as  though  they  were  destined  to  reach  un- 
changed, the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  lungs  and  urinary  organs.  We 
must  confess  that  we  have  ourselves  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing infusions  of  Slippery-elm  and  Prickly-pear  in  affections  of  the 
kidneys,  bladder  and  urethra,  that  we  would  dislike  to  abandon  them, 
however  much  we  may  be  led  by  theory  to  doubt  their  intrinsic  efficacy, 
and  to  attribute  the  relief  to  the  water  and  other  medicinal  agents 
with  which  they  are  administered.  We  must  also  say  that  we  have 
nef  er  perceived  any  advantage  in  the  use  of  demulcents,  as  such,  in 
pumonary  diseases — and  that  we  really  consider  the  one  in  most  com- 
mon use  (flaxseed  tea)  often  injurious,  in  consequence  of  the  rancidity 
of  the  seed  usually  obtained  from  the  shops,  and  the  indigestibility  of 
the  infusion  when  made  very  mucilaginous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
pleasantness of  the  dose.  The  other  demulcents  can  l^  so  readily 
procured  in  a  fresh  state,  and  are  so  much  more  agreeable,  that  we  see 
no  good  reason  for  the  very  general  use  made  of  flaxseed  tea. 

The  AromcUic  beverages  are  infusions  of  mint,  balm,  sage,  catnip, 
sassafras,  &;c.  Their  chief  merit  consists  in  being  generally  palatable 
and  therefore  well  received  by  the  stomach.  In  many  instances  they 
relieve  nausea,  when  this  unpleasant  symptom  would  be  aggravated 
by  demulcents.  They  are  also  decidedly  antiseptic,  jreventing  the 
evolotion  of  gas  by  averting  the  tondency  to  fermentation,  and  impro- 
ving the  general  tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  without  exerting  injuri* 
ons  stimuiaUon  of  the  general  system.  They  are  partionlarly  well 
adapted  to  typhoid  fevers  and  diseases  of  nmilar  character. 

Catnip  tea  is  a  favorite  prescription  of  mothers  for  crying  babies, 
under  the  impression  tint  the  cries  always  indicate  the  existence  of 
eolie,  and  that  catnip  is  a  speeific  for  this.    It  cannot  be  denied  thai 
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ihe  little  creatares  very  fraquentlj  become  quieted  and  go  to  deep 
flbortlj  after  partaking  freely  of  tbe  well  sweetened  tea ;  bat  wbether 
ibis  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  relief  from  colio»  to  some  anodjne  or 
soporific  property  of  the  tea,  or  simplj  to  tbe  fact  that  thu  operates  at 
a  substitute  for  the  nourishment  the  child  required,  remains  to  be  do* 
iermined. 

Sassafras  tea  is  not  unfrec^uentlj  used  in  the  South  as  a  substitato 
for  ccfiee  or  hyson  tea,  and  is  certainly  more  palatable  than  either  of 
these,  when  as  wretchedly  prepared  as  they  are  in  many  families.  Sas* 
safras  has  been  long  supposed  to  possess  alterative  Qualities,  and  baa 
therefore  entered  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the  so-called  Diet 
Drinks.  As  we  do  not,  howeyer,  profess  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  alteratiye,  as  used  technically,  and  that  we  ooo- 
oder  Diet  Drinks  in  common  use,  as  mere  tonics  or  restoratiyes  of  iho 
general  stamina,  we  presume  that  sassafras  has  •  beneficial  influenco 
upon  the  digestive  organs.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
origin  of  a  prejudice  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  peoplft 
against  its  habitual  use  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  tendency  to 
production  of  intermittent  fever.  This  prejudice  is  so  general  in 
Georgia,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  largely  some  years  ago 
to  the  defeat  of  a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair,  who  had  in  Gon- 
sress  urged  increase  of  the  duty  upon  tea  and  cofiee,  adding  that  if 
we  enhanced  price  of  these  articles  proved  onorousto  S3me,  they  might 
drink  sassafras  tea.  The  good  people  proudly  refused  to  vote  for  any 
man  who  was  willing  to  see  them  take  the  lupie  and  fever,  merely  ft^ 
the  sake  of  filling  the  National  Treasury !  We  believe  the  prejudioo 
to  be  unfounded,  but  would  like  to  know  if  any  facts  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  it. 

AsTBiNOSNTS. — ^Tho  ouly  beverages  in  common  use  in  disease  wh^ 
possess  any  stringency  are  the  green  and  black  tea,  and  the  sage  tea. 
¥his  effect  is,  however,  so  slight  as  to  be  unimportant  in  general. 

Laxatives. — ^We  may  class  as  such  the  infusions  of  Tamarinds,  of 
dried  apples,  of  dried  peaches,  ct  raisins,  and  of  cremor  tartar ;  to 
which  may  bo  added  Saratoga  water.  These  are  all  more  or  leas 
grateful,  and  remarkably  well  adapted  to  a  large  class  of  our  diseases, 
in  which  the  intestines  are  disposed  to  be  torpid.  Those  possessed  of 
acidity  promote  an  abundant  secretion  of  bile  as  well  as  of  gastro- 
intestinal fluids,  hence  their  common  use  in  warm  climates. 

AoiDS. — Lemonade  and  orangeade  are  such  general  favorites  in 
diseases  of  tropical  climates*  that  thej  are  in  some  of  the  West  India 
islands,  considered  as  the  most  important  medication  in  all  affectiotti 
implicatinfl;  the  hepatic  secretion.  As  an  anti-bilious  remedy,  lemon* 
ade  is  held  in  an  equally  high  esteem  by  the  Creoles  as  calomel  is  hj 
the  English,  and  those  who  borrow  tlieir  views.  Lemonade  beaidttf 
being  exceeding  gratrfiil  to  the  palate,  is  highly  promotive  dT  the 
mucous,  hepatic,  renal  and  eutaneous  aeoretiona.  The  free  flow  of 
salivary  fluids  by  its  contact  with  the  mooons  sorfitoe  of  the  mouth  and 
the  oriiicei  of  t&e  doets  that  opea  npon  it,  will  give  sodm  idea  of  it* 
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efiects  upon  tbe  gaptro-intestinal  surfaces  and  tbe  glands  wLose  duots 
terminate  in  tbem.  The  capillary  circulation  of  these  mucous  mem* 
branes  and  glandular  structures  must  therefore  be  much  relieved  of 
congestion,  if  any  exist.  But  besides  the  local  action,  lemonade 
doubtless  penetrates  the  general  circulation  by  imbition,  and  is  carried 
(0  the  kidneys  and  skin,  whose  secretions  it  manifestly  increases.  IS 
the  flaids  of  the  system  are  alkaline,  this  is  changed,  and  they  become 
acid  by  the  free  use  of  this  beverage.  Producing  such  decided  local 
and  general  effects,  it  would  seem  more  proper  to  class  lemonade 
among  the  potent  agents  of  the  materia  medica,  than  among  the  mere 
adjuvants.  We  feel  satisfied  that  the  therapeutic  value  of  lemonade, 
in  the  treatment  of  our  fevers,  from  the  simple  intermittent  to  the 
dreaded  yellow  fever,  has  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
indite  most  of  the  books  upon  our  shelves — ^the  British  and  our  North- 
em  brethren. 

Antacids. — ^There  are  states  of  the  system  in  which  Antacids  may 
be  eminently  useful,  especially  if  taken  largely  diluted  or  in  the  form 
of  beverages.  Theoflficinal  lime  water,  or  small  quantities  of  bicai^* 
bonate  of  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  potass,  may  be  thus  used  with 
plain  water.  The  well  water  of  the  limestone  districts  is  sometimes  of 
great  advantage  to  dyspeptics.  A  very  common  error  prevails  with 
file  non-professional  public,  who  believe  that  soda  enters  into  the  oom- 
position  of  the  beverage  vended  in  our  cities  under  the  name  of  **  Soda 
Water,"  which  is  nothing  but  water  strongly  impregnated  with  carbon- 
ic acid  gas,  and  without  any  alkaline  properites.  The  name  of  Soda 
Water  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  former- 
ly obtained  for  the  purpose  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  whereas  it  is  now  usually  derived  from  marble  or  some  other 
carbonate  of  lime.  By  the  addition,  however,  of  a  little  bicarbonate 
of  soda  to  this  aerated  water,  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  antacid  bever> 
age  may  be  made. 

Sedatives. — During  the  prevalence  of  the  Broussaisian  doctrine^ 
which  regarded  nearly  all  diseases  as  abnormal  irritations  or  inflam- 
mations, sedatives  were  eagerly  sought  after,  in  the  vain  hope  that  thev 
would  prove  to  be  of  general  applicability.  The  distinguished  Frenon 
reformer,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  as  such  any  other  articles 
than  Prossic  acid  and  Asparagine.  We  may,  perhaps,  then  be  ez- 
cii£ed  for  placing  under  the  head  of  sedatives  the  infusions  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Orange  tree,  the  Lemon  tree,  and  the  Peach  tree,  all  of  which 
we  believe  to  contain  more  or  less  Prussic  acid.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  ie  no  doubt  that  they  are  exoeedingly  valuable  beverages  in  our 
automDal  fevers.  The  orange-leaf  tea  is  remarkably  palatable  to  mosi 
persons^  and  in  addition  to  l^ing  a  good  diluent,  diaphoretic  and  di«» 
retic,  has  a  soothing  effect  that  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  one  who 
has  not  realized  it  in  his  own  person.  To  secure  its  full  influence,  it 
ihoald  be  taken  freely  when  hot,  and  just  made,  (by  pouring  boiling 
water  apon  the  fresh  leaves,)  for  it  very  soon  deteriorates  and  beoomei 
innpid.    In  the  nervous  affections  of  females,  and  especially  in  ner- 
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7003  headaches,  it  often  acts  like  a  charm.  The  French  make  great 
use  of  the  distilled  orange  flower  water,  a  tea-spoonful  of  which  thej 
add  to  a  glass  of  sweetened  water ;  hut  we  think  the  orange  leaf  tea 
equally  valuahle,  and  this  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  has  a 
garden,  as  the  orange  tree  grows  finely  in  this  region  of  country,  and 
urith  less  trouble  than  is  required  to  keep  the  usual  supply  of  balm» 
Bage,  &c 

The  infusion  of  peach  tree  leaves  is  peculiarly  useful  in  cases  of 
irritable  stomach,  whether  occurring  in  our  fevers  or  after  a  debauch. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  should  bo  made  strong  and  given  in  small 

Juantities  at  a  time ;  say  a  tablo-spoonful  or  two,  frequently  repeated. 
Q  cases  of  hooping  cough,  if  given  freely  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
it  tends  materially  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  and  the 
duration  of  the  disease.  We  took  occasion  many  years  ago  to  alludo 
to  this  use  of  it,  and  to  recommend  it  in  plantation  practice  as  safe  and 
Taluable. 

The  last  class  of  beverages  to  which  we  shall  allude,  comprehends 
diose  in  which  Nutritious  elements  are  added  tp  tho  diluent.  The 
most  common  are  water  holding  .in  solution  Gum  Arabic,  Sugar,  and 
the  various  syrups  and  teas  made  of  toasted  bread,  rice,  barley,  &o. 
The  value  and  applicability  of  these  beverages  are  so  evident,  that  we 
mention  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  subject.  la- 
deed,  we  have  extended  our  remarks  so  much  more  than  we  had  in- 
tended  when  the  theme  first  presented  itself  to  our  mind,  that  we  now 
entertain  serious  apprehensions  that  tho  reader  will  be  poorly  repaid 
for  the  trouble  of  perusing  them.  We  would  accordingly  withhold 
them  from  our  pages,  were  it  not  that  we  still  feel  that  tho  subject  is 
one  entitled  to  more  attention  than  it  has  heretofore  received,  and  that 
the  imperfections  of  this  hasty  paper  may  induce  others  to  do  better. 
^^SatUhern  Med,  Sf  Surg.  Joumal. 


REPORTS  OP  CLINICAL  LECTURES  BY  DR.  GEE- 
HARD,  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 

BT  CHABLBS  BBLL,  M.  B. 

CiSB  1.  J%y,  TtUow  Fever.  The  yellow  fever  has  not  appeared 
in  Phikdelphia  until  this  season  (1858)  since  1820.  It  rarely  gets 
00  fiur  North.  The  frost  always  kills  it.  This  boy  has  been  sick  ahoat 
two  weeks.  He  was  taken  with  a  ohill,  headache,  and  pain  in  the 
baflk  and  epigastrism.  Severe  pain  in  the  stomach  is  oharaeteriatie  of 
the  yellow  fever.    To  these  symptama  suooeeded  yellowneaa  of  the 
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eyes  and  face,  vomiting,  and  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  KTer. 
He  is  now  convalescent.  As  for  treatment,  not  much  good  can  be 
done,  unless  it  bo  before  the  disease  declares  itself.  This  patient  was 
capped  over  the  epigastrium,  and  has  since  taken  quinine.  Yellow 
fever  is  a  disease  of  the  fluids.     It  is  not  capable  of  transmission. 

Case  2.  Man,  cbI.  40.  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia.  This  man  ia 
an  ojsterman  by  trade.  These  diseases  are  apt  to  occur  in  those 
whose  business  exposes  them  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  He 
has  some  dyspnoea,  fever,  pain  in  the  breast,  and  some  cough.  His 
nostrils  are  dilated,  and  his  tongue  coated  and  dry  in  the  middle.  No 
diarrhoea.  He  expectorates  a  rusty  colored  matter,  characteristio  of 
pneumonia.  The  physical  signs  in  this  case  are  dulness  on  percussion 
on  the  left  side,  intense  bronchial  respiration,  and  after  the  patient 
coughs,  crepitant  rales.  The  sounds  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are 
mingled.  This  man  was  bled  and  cupped,  upon  admission.  If  the 
patiaot  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  there  is  no  contra-indication,  it  ia 
often  well  to  take  blood.  He  was  afterwards  put  upon  mercariabi. 
Both  mercurials  and  tartar  emetic  are  given  in  these  cases.  I  prefer- 
red mercury  in  this  case  because  the  patient  is  not  of  a  very  strong 
constitution.  It  should  be  combined  with  ipecac.  If  this  patient  had 
been  a  perfectly  temperate  man,  he  might  have  been  appropriately 
treated  with  antimonials. 

Case  3.  Man,  cet,  25.  Pneumonia,  This  patient  was  taken 
with  a  chill,  followed  by  sick  headache,  pain  in  the  breast,  fever,  and 
a  good  deal  of  cough.  He  labors  under  some  dyspnoea,  his  respira- 
tion being  35  or  40  a  minute.  His  tongue  is  not  much  coated,  bnt 
be  exhibits  the  rusty  sputa.  On  percussion  there  is  extensive  dulnesa 
over  the  affected  lung,  together  with  some  bronchial  r&les.  Bespira* 
tion  is  bronchial. 

This  man  was  cupped.  The  inflammation  was  not  sufficiently  se- 
vere to  warrant  bleeding.  He  takes  tarter  emetic  as  a  diaphoreiio,  in 
doses  of  1-8  grain  every  three  hours.  Tartar  emetio  is  somotimei 
given  as  a  contra-stimulant,  upon  a  hypothesis  devised  by  an  Italian 
named  Rasori,  but  its  propriety  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  is  advisa- 
ble to  keep  patients,  sick  with  lung  fever,  upon  rather  a  mild  diet, 
and  in  case  the  pain  in  the  chest  is  troublesome,  apply  a  blister.  Al 
the  closo  of  pneuononia  the  bronchial  respiration  disappear^  more  slow- 
ly than  the  crepitant  rhoncus.  Pneumonia  seldom  occurs  in  the  an- 
tnmn,  bnt  when  it  does  occur  at  that  time,  it  is  usually  common  in 
the  winter  following.    It  oftenest  attacks  the  right  lung.    Never  bleed 
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intttmperato  patients.  Patients  who  only  occasionally  ttpplo»  may  bo 
bled  if  necessary.  Cupping  may  be  used  as  a  sabstitute.  Blister! 
axe  particularly  useful  %n  pneumonia  with  a  typhoid  tendency. 

Casb  4.  Man,  4Bt.  30.  Pleurisy,  This  patient  bad  a  severe  at- 
tack of  pleurisy,  commencing  with  tbe  usual  symptoms  of  fever, 
together  with  sharp  pain  in  tbe  side  and  some  slight  cough.  Cough 
is  often  present  in  pleurisy  merely  from  the  efiect  of  contiguous  irrita- 
tion. A  copious  effiision  supervened,  amounting  to  a  pint  and  a  half, 
vhich  however  has  been  gradually  undergoing  absorption.  He  baa 
tahibited  the  friction  sound  to  perfection.  Tho  sensation  of  friction 
can  be  recognized  by  placing  tho  hand  upon  the  chest.  After  plea- 
risy,  flatness  remains  for  some  time,  and  in  severe  cases  a  permanent 
contraction  results.  In  pleurisy,  as  in  every  other  disease,  do  nothing 
at  all,  unless  something  in  particular  is  indicated.  Before  a  patient 
convalescent  from  pleurisy  goes  out,  apply  a  krge  warming  plaster  to 
his  chest,  to  prevent  his  taking  cold. 

Casi  5.  Man,  cet.  29.  Phthisis.  This  man  has  had  a  cough 
Ibr  about  three  months,  is  not  much  emaciated,  and  has  had  no  bsoni- 
optysis.  The  impression  with  regard  to  tho  danger  of  spitting  blood 
18  erroneous ;  for  although  haemoptysis  is,  generally  speaking,  evidence 
of  grave  difficulty  in  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  yet  if  incipient  phthisis 
really  exists,  this  bleeding  is  not  unfrequently  beneficial.  It  should 
be  regarded  as  an  effort  of  Nature  towards  cure.  The  lungs  are  iiri- 
tated  by  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  and  gorged  with  blood,  and  this 
irritation  and  byperaemia  are  in  part  relieved  by  the  local  bleeding  of 
bsemoptysis.  Tho  only  physical  signs  observable  in  this  case  is  a 
dight  dnlness  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  scapuhur  region  of  the  left 
ride,  and  prolonged  expiration.  The  disease  is  in  its  early  stage* 
Tho  treatment  of  consumption  has  undergone  great  change  within  my 
day.  The  modern  treatment  is  tonics  and  alteratives.  Cod  liver  oil 
is  tho  most  valuable  remedy  we  possess.  Sometimes  the  phosphates 
seem  to  do  good,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  frequently  combined 
with  the  oil.  It  is  conjectured  to  act  by  promoting  calcification  of  the 
tnberole. 

Casb  6.  Man,  at,  35.  Advanced  Phthisis,  This  patient  is  in 
middle  life.  The  impression  is  prevalent  that  consumption  rarely  at* 
taoks  people  of  mature  age,  but  this  is  an  error.  It  is  not  uncommon 
at  fifty.  After  a  cavity  is  formed,  the  expectoration  becomes  numn- 
Iar»  as  b  this  case.    Ho  has  had  a  cough  for  five  months.    His  voioe 
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is  alterod  from  aleentioo  of  the  larynx.  He  is  somewbat  emaciatea, 
kafc  has  no  diarrhoea,  no  sweats,  and  bat  little  hectic  ferer  at  night. 
Haemoptysis  is  more  frequent  in  womon  than  in  men,  and  is  not  so 
important  a  sympton  in  thera,  as  it  is  sometimes  Ticarioas  of  menstni- 
ation.  It  oooors  in  abont  l-6th  of  the  oases  among  males,  and  in 
dxmt  l-3d  among  females.  The  physical  signs  of  this  ease  are  dnl- 
ness  at  npper  part  of  left  lang,  and  ronghened  respiration.  The  hruii 
depoijele,  or  "  sonnd  of  the  cracked  pot,"  does  not  depend  npon  the 
existence  of  a  eayity.  The  treatment  of  this  case  has  been  like  that 
of  tho  prerions  one — cod  lirer  oil.  The  fat  of  ham  or  pork  will 
answer  the  porpose  equally  well ;  so  will  cream  or  sweet  batter.  The 
object  is  to  prodace  a  favorable  modification  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 
gg^^^gM^— ^  — — —  ^-_^^^^' 

NEWr-HAMPSflIRE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 

CONCORD,  JUNE,  1855. 


EcLBcnciSM  Ts.  RcouLAE  Practigb.  There  is  considerable  diver- 
tttyof  opinion  as  to  '*  what  constitntes  regular  practice?"  and  no 
less  as  to  "  what  is  Eclcctiobm  ?  "  The  world  is  goyemed  by  the  in« 
flnence  of  names,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  medical  profession 
before  we  quarrel  abont  the  names  to  be  applied  to  ourselves  or  onr 
competitors,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  real  significance  of  these 
names  and  the  propriety  of  their  application. 

We  claim  that  the  ttue  Physician  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
Edeetie,  We  claim  that  the  true  Physician  will  have  no  object  in 
view  but  the  truth,  seeking  it 

•*  Wherever  foand, 
On  Christian  or  oa  Heathen  groand." 

Whoever  swerves  from  this  simple  track  is  a  sectarian  and  is  false  to 
fais  trost,  though  he  may  be  following  the  authority  of  all  the  faUiezs 
from  Hippocrates  to  Mason  Good. 

We  are  thoroughly  disgusted  at  the  twaddle  which  is  constantly 
hnmgbt  before  our  eyes  about  "regular  practice,"  "quackery," 
"empirunsm,"  "  eclecticism,'' etc.,  which  would  lead  an  nninidatel 
penon  to  suppose  that  we  were  laboring  to  build  np  our  sect  raUMT- 
than  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  human  life. 

Well  aware  that  we  are  uttering  what  many  of  onr  bitetbren  will 
deem  heresy,  we  must  nevertheless  express  our  opinion  that  if  we  cared 
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mon  to  euro  riok  people,  and  had  less  regard  for  the  names  of  seets 
and  modes  of  practice,  ourselyes  individuallj,  as  well  as  our  fellow 
mortals  would  be  benefited. 

But  lest  we  be  misunderstood,  we  will  here  enter  our  disclaimer 
against  being  suspected  of  any  sympathy  with '  the  fashionable  foUits 
called  reform ;  for  allowing  that  in  each  of  these  humbugs  theie  is 
some  truth,  they  are  all  managed  by  Demagogues  who  have  self  at 
heart  and  think  of  truth  only  as  at  the  "bottom  of  a  well"  whitfh 
drowns  the  honest  seekers. 

As  the  blind  and  superstitious  search  of  the  Alchymists  brought 
forth  some  of  the  most  brilliant  discoyeries  of  chemical  philosophy, 
so  have  the  no  less  blind  and  superstitious  blunderings  of  sectariaa 
dabblers  in  medicine  brought  forth  truths  better  than  gold  and  which 
all  the  reasonings  of  mere  scholars  could  never  have  produced. 

The  proper  consideration  of  these  facts  showed  how  perfectly  ndicu- 
lous  is  that  false  dignity  which  talks  about  ''  the  regular  profession/' 
and  sneers  at  every  suggestion  which  lacks  the  paternity  of  scholastic 
dignity. 

We  were  led  to  the  foregoing  reflections  from  some  circumstanees 
which  brought  to  our  attention  the  sayings  and  doings  of  some  medical 
men  of  good  abilities  who  are  sailing  under  a  banner  on  which  thej 
have  inscribed  '*  Eclecticism ;"  this  brings  them  like  poor  Tray  into 
aome  bad  company  for  whose  misdeeds  they  will  unavoidably  sufliir, 
but  whether  they  will  suffer  more  than  the  rest  of  us  do  from  the  same 
cause,  is  perhaps  to  be  doubted. 

We  find  arrayed  under  this  "  banner  eclectic  "  the  remnants  of  the 
"Thomsonists,"  the  "Botanic  Doctors"  of  every  grade,  and  some 
reijilly  well  educated  men  who  for  reasons  of  their  own  have  fled  their 
homes  and  joined  the  marauding  band.  That  some  of  these  are  foL 
lowing  their  honest  convictions  of  right  we  doubt  not,  but  we  veiy 
much  fear  others  are  influenced  by  baser  considerations. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  us  of  any  great  regard  for  old  opinions  or 
dogmas  in  or  out  of  the  profession,  still  we  cannot  see  why  any  man 
should  deliberately  cut  loose  his  connection  with  a  body  of  men  who 
have  excelled  all  others  in  all  ages  in  learning,  philanthropy,  and 
practical  aid  to  the  human  race,  and  identify  himself  with  a  sect  whose 
existence  has  always  been  characterized  by  the  ignorance  of  its  discL 
pies.* 

Bat  we  will  be  toUL  thai  these  ignorant  pretenders  are  the  paraatea 
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irliicb  fasten  upon  their  system,  and  that  it  ia  no  more  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  ignorance  than  is  the  regular  profession  for  those 
vho  claim  to  be  its  members  while  unfitted  by  nature  or  education. 
To  this  we  answer,  that  the  founders  of  medicine  as  a  science  were 
men  of  learning  and  eminent  mental  capacity,  while  the  founders  of 
this  80  called  eclectic  school  prided  themselves  upon  their  freedom  from 
these  qualities,  and  that  men  of  learning  have  joined  their  sect  can 
only  bring  suspicion  upon  their  motives  and  not  honor  to  their  un- 
woitbj  associates. 

The  disgraceful  quarrels  of  some  eminent  physicians  have  given 
these  60  called  eclectics  a  great  advantage  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  very  justly,  for  if  men  of  whom  wo  should  expect  better 
ihmgs  will  fight  each  other  like  dogs  and  badgers,  it  is  very  natural 
that  the  people  should  give  them  an  inferior  position,  and  we  can 
hardly  blame  those  really  estimable  men  who  have  adopted  a  new 
name  to  distingnish  them  from  their  quarrelsomd  neighbors. 

In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  something  of  this  sort  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years.  There  are  there  three  regular  schools  and  one  called 
"  Eclectic  "  and  we  are  credibly  informed  that  for  the  session  just 
elosed,  while  the  nnmber  of  students  in  attendance  on  tho  three 
amounts  to  less  than  200,  there  were  at  the  ''  Eclectic"  275.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  part  of  the  Faculty  are  men  who 
would  do  honor  to  any  institution,  while  some  are  too  much  like  oui 
New  Bngland  Thomsonian  practitioners.  Of  the  merits  of  some  of 
these  men  and  their  contributions  to  medical  literature,  wo  purpose  to 
speak  hereafter,  and  to  draw  farther  our  contrasts  between  true  and 
faUe  eclecticism. 

One  featare  of  Eclecticism  is  brought  to  view  in  tho  following  com- 
manieation  from  Prof.  King  of  the  above  mentioned  ''  Eclectio  Col- 
lege of  Cincinnati."  We  publish  it  in  the  hope  that  the  *'  truth  will 
oat/'  and  would  enquire  if  this  ''Keith  &  Co/'  who  outs  so  large  a 
^gaie  as  the  "  Chemical  Institute,"  did  not  once  practice  in  this  State 
as  a  Botanic  or  Thomsonian  ? 

Prof  King  b  author  of  an  "Eclectic  Dispensatory  "  which  we  will 
speak  of  in  our  next. 

M&.  JBniTos: — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the 
profeaeion  has  been  called  to  certain  impositions  practiced  in  the  man- 
nfactare  of  some  concentrated  preparations,  in  the  first  edition  of  ihj» 
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American  Ecloetio  Dispensatoiy,  it  seems  that  they  have  qnietly  sab- 
mitted  to  a  charge  of  one  and  two  dollars  per  onnce,  for  powdered 
rosin,  green  leaves,  barks,  roots,  magnesia,  6co.,  wblob  have  been  pre- 
sented as  pure  concentrations ;  and  bave  been  willing  to  pay  one  dol- 
lar per  onnce  for  a  jalapin  prepared  from  tbe  jalap  resin,  which  may 
be  purchased  for  about  two  dollars  a  pound. 

It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  strioUy 
analyze  these  new  agents,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  so 
universally  found  destitute  of  medical  virtue ;  and  several  of  Keith 
&  Co's  preparations  have  already  been  found  to  contain  from  six  to 
eight  parts  of  magnesia  in  every  ten  parts  of  the  remedy.  Other  re* 
suits  will  be  made  known  hereafter* 

As  thes3  remedies  are  well  spread  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
hazard  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  sick,  as  well  as  to  the  discredit 
of  physicians,  I  trust  you  will  give  this  warning  notice  an  early  inser- 
tion in  the  pages  of  your  Journal,  that  the  evils  arising  from  such  a 
base  and  dangerous  imposition  may  be  chocked  at  once.  There  are 
several  manufacturers  of  concentrated  preparations,  in  the  East,  I  be- 
lieve, whose  articles  may  be  relied  upon,  but  with  whoso  names  I  am 
not  acquainted — ^but,  in  this  city,  the  preparations  of  F.  D.  Hill,  W. 
8.  Merrell  &  Co.,  and  H.  T.  Thorpe,  may  be  relied  upon  as  good  and 
genuine. 

Tours  Bespeetfully, 

JOHN  KINO,  wu  D. 

Cincinnati,  May,  1855. 


Thb  Amsrtoan  Mbdical  Association  held  its  eighth  annual 
meeting  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th  inst.  We  gather 
the  following  items  from  the  Boston  Journal : 

*'  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pope,  of  St.  Loais,  the  President,  made  a  long 
and  interesting  address  at  the  opening." 

*'  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  made  a  capital  report 
on  the  Prognosis  of  Fracture,  and  the  resulting  deformities,  which  is 
a  credit  to  him,  and  will  benefit  the  profession.  Dr.  Hunt,  of  Baffa« 
lo,  made  an  admirable  report  on  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmoeh 
phero,  as  connected  with  the  causation  of  zymotic  diseases,  particularly 
cholera.  He  considers  that  a  warm  atmosphere  surcharged  with  vapor 
is  decidedly  productive  of  disease,  and  instanced  the  rise  and  deoline 
of  cholera,  as  influenced  by  the  upward  or  downward  tendency  of  the 
daw-point;  61  being  pronounced  the  "  cholera  dew-point/'  and  the 
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rapidly  nraltiplying  wbenever  it  is  umoh  above  that.  He  com- 
pliments Dr.  Barton,  of  Now  Orleans,  and  acknowledges  his  indebted* 
ness  to  him  for  much  valuable  information.  Dr.  Charles  Hooker,  of 
New  Haven,  gave  an  excellent,  judicious  and  most  sensible  report  on 
the  diet  best  suited  to  invalids,  and  to  promote  health.  He  advocates 
more  nourishment,  both  in  health  and  disease,  than  has  hitherto  been 
considered  proper.  He  says  that  solid  food  is  often  best  digested, 
even  in  dyspepsia,  and  recommends  more  sustentation,  and  -at  regular 
periods,  in  disease.  He  refers  to  the  errors  committed  in  over-feeing 
children,  particularly  nursing  infants.  He  believes  that  copious  water 
drinkers  are  prone  to  dyspepsia  and  phthisis,  and  strongly  urges  the 
importance  of  an  oleaginous  diet,  a  repugnance  to  which  indicates  a 
disposition  to  phthisical  disease.  I  agree  with  him,  that  generally  the 
tonic,  hygienic  and  medicinal  means  are  not  enough  attended  to." 

"  At  12  o'clock  to-day  (Wednesday,)  we  were  most  cordially  re» 
eeived  by  his  honor,  the  Mayor,  Robert  T.  Conrad,  in  Independence 
Hall.  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
presented  us,  and  the  Mayor  made  a  most  eloquent  and  beautiful  ad« 
dress,  greeting  and  welcoming  the  Convention  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner,  and  eulogizing  the  profession  at  large  in  glowing  terms.  Pro- 
fessors Bache,  Hodge  and  Norris  entertained  the  Association  most 
handsomely  last  evening.  This  afternoon  we  go,  by  invitation,  to 
Fairmonnt  and  Girard  College,  and  this  evening  Drs.  Stilld,  Paul  and 
Wood  receive  us  at  their  houses.  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  to-day  elected  President,  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  next  place  of  meeting  is  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. The  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  somo  Medical  Subject  ($200) 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  James  D.  Trask,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
treatise  on  Placenta  Prsevia." 

"Dr.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  made  an  appeal  to  the  memben 
present  to  come  forward  and  contribute  towards  making  a  handsome 
compensation  to  the  artist  who  executed  the  block  for  the  Washington 
Monument,  after  the  design  furnished  by  the  late  Dr.  Peirson,  of 
Salem ;  and  the  Association  subsequently  appropriated  $1,000  towards 
it  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  III.,  read  a  very  able  and  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  Nutritive  Qualities  of  Milk,  including  the  influence 
produced  thereon  by  pregnancy  and  menstruation  in  the  human  female, 
and  by  pregnancy  in  the  cow ;  and  also  the  best  method  of  preserving 
milk  uninjured.  He  gives  the  preference  to  the  *'  solidified  milk/ 
being,  we  suppose,  the  same  article  alluded  to  in  another  place  in  to- 
day's number  of  the  Journal,  which  is  manufacturod  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Blatchford,  son  of  Dr.  Thos.  Blatchford,  of 
Troy." 

*'  On  Thursday  (third  day,)  the  most  important  proceedings  were  as 
follows  : — Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton  made  an  additional  report  on  the 
eobject  of  fractured  clavicle,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  atten* 
tion.  He  hoped  that  accurate  statistics  on  this  subject  would  be  fum* 
lahed  by  the  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  that  all  may  bo 
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ablo  to  jadge  of  the  merit  of  the  instrument  wbicli  has  been  in  use  at 
that  institution  for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  had  known  a  surgeon  to 
be  mulcted  in  heavy  damages,  because  he  could  not  accomplish  all  he 
supposed  he  could  by  using  it,  in  a  case  of  fractured  clavicle.  Keso- 
lutions  concerning  the  subject  of  Medical  Topography  were  next  read 
and  considered,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a  committee  from  each  State 
should  bo  appointed  to  report  on  its  medical  topography,  and  epidemic 
fevers,  and  their  treatment.  The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Nominations.  Dr.  Condie  was  allowed  further  time  for 
his  Report  on  Tubercular  Disease,  which,  he  stated,  would  occupy  at 
least  600  pages.  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  read  an  interesting  re- 
port on  the  use  of  Alcohol,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
Publication.  A  large  number  of  special  committees  were  appointed  ; 
among  them,  was  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of  Boston^  on  the  Microscopical 
Investigations  of  Malignant  Tumors." 

'*  In  the  afternoon  the  Association  visited  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
and  Almshouse,  at  Blockley,  where  they  were  presented  to  Frederick 
M.  Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
who  welcomed  them  in  aof  eloquent  speech.*' 

**  On  the  fourth  day  (Friday,)  Dr.  Hays,  from  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  stated  that  523  delegates  hud  registered  their  names. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
were  unanimously  offered  to  the  Mayor  and  other  officers  of  the  city 

fovernment  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  citizens,  for  their  munificent 
ospitality  and  kind  attention  to  the  members  during  its  present  sea- 
Bion.  The  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  offered,  and 
lud  ovei  till  the  next  annual  meeting : —  *  Any  member  who  shall  not 
pay  for  the  published  Transactions  for  three  successive  years,  shall  be 
considered  as  withdrawn.^  Resolutions  for  the  division  of  the  meet- 
ings into  business  and  scientific  sessions  were  agreed  to.  A  motioa 
for  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  tho 
evila  existing  in  the  present  method  of  holding  coroner's  inquests,  and 
to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  was  referred  to  a  special  com* 
mittee.  Dr.  Atlee  offered  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  to  the 
effect  that  any  such  unnatural  union  as  the  mingling  of  an  exclusive 
system,  as  homoeopathy  with  scientific  medicine,  in  a  school,  setting 
aside  all  questions  of  its  untruthfulness,  must  so  far  impair  the  useful- 
ness of  teaching,  as  to  render  every  school  adopting  such  a  policy 
unworthy  the  support  of  the  profession.  The  Committee  on  Nomina* 
tiona  reported  that  the  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  Registration  of 
Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths,  be  adopted.  Among  the  members  of 
the  committee  is  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  It  waa 
unanimously  resolved,  '  That  no  State  or  local  society  shall  hereafter 
bo  entitled  to  representation  in  this  Association  that  has  not  adopted 
its  code  of  ethics.'  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  offered, 
providing  that  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  tho  Association.  A  motion  for 
changing  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  from  the  first  Tuesday  in 
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May  to  the  seoond  Taesday  was  discussed,  bat  tbe  subject  was  indefi* 
nitclj  postponed.  At  half  past  one,  the  Associatioa  adjooraed  sine 
die" 

A  fall  list  of  Officers  and  Committees  will  bo  given  in  our  next. 


An  Essay  to  prote  the   CoNTAOions  Ciiabacteb  ot  Malignant 
Cholera  :  with  brief  instructions  for  its  Prevention  and  Cure. 
3j  Bernard  M.  Btrne,  m.  d.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.     Second 
Ed.  with  notes  by  the  author.     Philadelphia :  Childs  6c  Peterson. 
The  question  discussed  in  this  Essay  has  long  vexed  the  medical 
world,  and  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.     The  weight  of 
eiridcnce,  however,  we  have  always  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  doo- 
trine  of  its  transmissibility.     Of  few  diseases  is  it  so  important  that 
the  truth  should  speedily  be  known  as  of  the  one  in  question.     If  the 
rapid  marches  and  deadly  onsets  of  cholera  can  be  traced  back  to  con- 
tagion, no  pains  ought  to  be  spared  by  the  governments  of  our  com- 
mercial towns  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the  strictest  quarantine 
regulations,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the  importation  of  the  disease 
from  abroad,  while  the  most  stringent  measures  should  everywhere  be 
resorted  to  to  guard  against  its  spread  in  case  it  should  accidentally  be 
introdaeed.     On  the  other  hand,  if  it  can  be  clearly  proven  to  be  in 
eapablo  of  transmission,  travelers  and  merchants  will  consider  them, 
selves  fortunate  in  their  exemption  from  the  wearisome  delays  incident 
to  the  enforcement  of  health  regulations.     The  author  of  the  Disser- 
tation before  us  brings  up  many  facts  and  cases  which  appear  to  fi&vor 
the  doctrine  he  wishes  to  establish,  and  deals  with  the  subject  fairly, 
throughout. 

Afler  all  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  cholera,  if  contagious  at  all,  is 
extremely  feebly  so.  Typhoid  fever  is  by  some  considered  as  conta- 
gious, and  it  may  be  so,  bat  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us 
whether  it  were  regarded  so  or  not,  since  the  contagion,  if  snch  there 
he,  is  80  feeble  as  to  be  almost  tantamount  to  no  contagion  at  all. 
Oar  observation  and  experience  would  lead  us  to  the  same  belief  with 
regard  to  cholera.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  hypothesis  is  right — 
that  which  attributes  to  it  a  limited  and  feeble  power  of  transmission, 
or  that  which  denies  it  in  toto.  This  essay  is  a  handsomely  printed 
litde  Tolame  containing  160  pages,  and  bound  in  muslin.  We  have 
examined  it  carefully,  and  though  dissenting  from  its  propoaitioiis,  oan 
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heartily  recommend  it,  as  a  fair  ezpositioa  of  what  can  be  said  in  fla- 
vor of  the  doctrine  it  advocates. 
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(Vor  tiw  N.  H.  Journal  of  Modiolno) 

BLOOD  IN  THE  URINE. 


BT  D.   D.  SLADB,  M.  B. 


The  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine  most  be  considered  only  as  a 
tjmpiom,  indicatiye  of  some  morbid  condition  of  the  genito-urinary 
orgaDS,  more  or  leas  formidable  according  to  curcnmBtancos.  Although, 
in  most  cases,  where  blood  is  present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the 
mine  exhibits  certain  characterbtios  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  iutelli. 
gentpracUtionor,  yet  errors  of  diagnosis  may  arise,  owing  to  the  similar!, 
ty  in  color,  produced  by  a  concentration  of  the  natural  elements  of  the 
teoretion,  and  again  by  the  coloring  principles  often  communicated  by 
certain  drugs  and  alimentary  substances.  Where  doubt  exists,  the 
mioroecope  will  serve  to  enlighten  us  by  revealing  the  blood  corpuscles. 

The  quantity  of  blood  present  in  the  urine  may  vary  from  a  few 
drops  to  several  ounces  and  even  pounds.  In  its  color  and  consis- 
tence, it  may  also  greatly  vary.  If  recently  poured  out  into  the  empty 
bladder  these  may  be  perfectly  natural ;  if  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
mmgled  for  some  time  with  the  urine,  it  assumes  a  dirty  dark  brown 
hue,  noi  unlike  the  color  of  port  wine,  and  again,  if  retained  for  a 
801  longer  period,  the  color  of  molasses — being  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
in  oonffistence,  aoording  to  the  length  of  time  smce  its  introduction  inte 
die  bladder,  and  according  to  the  quantity  and  chemical  properties 
<t  the  wine  present. 
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Tbe  causes  of  bloody  urine  are  yarious,  and  may  be  oonaidered  S8 
piediaposiDg  or  ezciilDg.  The  nature  of  many  of  the  prediapoaing 
oauses  ia  so  obvious  from  tiie  history  and  symptoms,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  such  for  example  are,  Puerpera,  Typhus,  Scurvy, 
&c.  Among  the  exciting  causes,  we  may  enumerate  organic  and 
malignant  affections  of  the  genito-urinaty  organs,  external  violence, 
the  forcible  and  unskilful  use  of  instruments,  the  presence  of  calculi, 
ihe  use  of  drastic  purgatives  and  irritating  diuretics. 

As  regards  the  sources  of  blood  found  in  the  urine,  although  wo 
have  certain  guides  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  so  important  a  diag. 
nosis,  yet  it  must  be  freely  confessed  tiiat  cases  not  unfrequently  arise 
where  we  are  completely  baffled  in  our  attempts  to  gain  this  necessary 
information. 

Blood  may  be  thrown  out  from  the  kidneys  and  ureters,  from  the 
bladder,  or  from  the  urethra.  We  are  fully  justified  in  supposing  that 
the  kidneys  are  the  source  of  the  blood,  when  its  appearance  in  the 
urine  has  been  preceded  by  blows  or  any  external  violence  over  the 
lumbar  region.  Again,  if  bloody  urine  is  proceeded  by  pain  and  heat 
in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  by  the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  by 
yarious  otber  symptoms  attributed  to  renal  a£fections ;  if  the  blood  is 
equally  diffused  through  the  urine,  and  if  on  microscopic  examination, 
we  discover  casts  of  the  urinaiy  tubes,  we  have  sufficient  evidenoe 
that  its  source  is  in  tbe  kidneys.  Calculi  of  the  kidneys  may  give 
rise  to  hematuria,  their  presence  in  most  cases  being  indicated  by  the 
severity  of  the  general  and  local  sypmtoms.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
calculi  may  exist  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  for  a  long  time  give  no  evL 
deuce  of  their  presence  in  the  kidneys.  In  such  cases,  we  may  with 
£Ood  reason  suspect  that  calculi  are  the  cause  of  haematuria,  when  the 
blood  appears  most  abundant  after  violent  exercise,  or  after  any  shoek 
or  jolt  to  the  body.  Blood  from  the  ureters  is  most  generally  ooca- 
noned  by  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  which  has  in  its  passage  lacerated 
some  of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  excessive  pain  and 
oiher  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  calculus  in  the  ureter,  at  onoe 
enable  us  to  estabUsh  the  diagnosis.  When  hsemeturia  is  caused  bj 
any  malignant  disease  of  the  kidney,  we  shall  find  mixed  with  the  Uoody 
urine  small  masses  of  the  diseased  portion,  the  true  nature  of  whudi 
will  be  established  by  microscopic  examination. 

Blood  may  be  recognised  as  coming  fix>m  the  bladder  itself,  wheft 
it  appears  at  the  very  kst  stages  of  micturition,  the  first  portion  of  the 
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iBine  pMsed  oontaining,  generally  speaking,  none.  Oocasionallj, 
however,  the  nrine  appears  bloody  at  the  commencement  of  mictoritio&t 
dien  dear,  and  again  bloody  at  the  last  drops.  If  the  quantity  of 
vesical  hemorrhage  is  considerable,  there  is  a  frequent  desire  to 
urinate,  attended  with  much  distress  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  If 
tiie  symptoms  of  ulceration,  calculus,  or  malignant  growth  of  the  blad- 
der are  present,  we  have  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  sources  of  the  blood. 
When  the  bladder  has  become  distended  with  coagulated  blood,  pro* 
ducing  retention  of  urine,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  hoemorrhage 
is  vesical,  since  the  amount  of  blood  passed  from  the  kidney  is  very 
rarely  abundant  enough  to  fill  the  bladder  and  bring  about  retention. 

Blood  may  be  diagnosed  as  coming  from  the  urethra,  when  it  flows 
in  a  small  stream,  or  comes  away  by  drops,  unchanged  in  colour,  and 
without  any  desire  to  micturate.  It  may  proceed  from  any  portion  of 
the  eanal,  from  the  prostate,  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  absence 
of  disease,  in  the  associated  organs,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
unchanged  appearance  of  the  blood  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  lead 
us  to  a  correct  diagnosis  as  regards  its  source.  In  those  cases  where 
haemorrhage  occurring  at  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  blood 
passes  back  into  the  bladder,  great  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
distinguishing  its  exact  source — inasmuch  as  it  assumes  all  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  blood  in  vesical  haemorrhage.  Under  such 
eircumstanoes,  ihe  history  of  the  case,  alone  can  throw  any  light  upon 
the  question. 

In  conclusion  then,  although  the  practitioner  occasionally  meets 
with  eases  where  the  diagnosis  of  the  source  of  bloody  urine  is  not 
eattly  or  satisfactorily  arrived  at,  yet,  if  he  considers  carefully  the 
history  and  symptoms  presented,  he  will  have  sufficient  data  by  which 
to  govern  the  treatment 

Bottan^  June  1855. 
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Berlin,  Apnl  23,  1856. 

Mt  Dxab  Sz&  :-*A  smgle  fortnight's  stay  in  Europe,  and  most 
rf  that  time  spent  in  guning  first  impressions  of  continental  life,  will 
latundly  afford  few  features  of  interest  to  medloal  friends  at  home : 
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one  sees  so  many  things  at  first,  entirely  disconnected  with  professioii* 
al  matters,  that  these  latter  gain  bat  little  part  of  bis  attention. 

We  baye,  however,  bad  one  subject  so  thrust  upon  otir  minds,  since 
leaving  America,  that  we  can  hardly  refirain  from  prefacing  this  series 
of  letters  by  an  allusion  to  it. 

Your  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  eflbrts,  lately  made  in  England, 
to  improve  the  condition,  in  which  packet  ships  are  often  placed  for 
want  of  medical  officers  on  board. 

If  we  remember  rightly,  it  is  now  decided,  that  CTery  ship,  carry- 
ing ovw  one  hundred  passengers,  shall  be  provided  with  a  surgeon. 
We  hope  that  such  a  regulation  will  be  fairly  established  and  scm- 
pulously  carried  out.  With  a  late  ezperienee  fresh  upon  our  minds, 
the  danger  which  may  often  arise,  for  want  of  any  proper  provision  in 
this  respect,  is  most  obvious. 

In  crossing  the  water,  during  the  past  month,  as  a  passenger  upon 
one  of  our  regular  lines  of  European  packets,  we  found  that  the  com- 
pany  very  rarely  have  a  surgeon  on  their  ships.  Although,  in  many 
eases,  hundreds  of  passengers  are  on  beard  at  once,  the  medicine 
chest,  attached  to  the  vessel,  and  the  captain's  knowledge  of  the  heat 
ing  art,  are  the  only  means  of  resort. 

Now  the  medicine  chest,  on  board  a  ship,  is  oftentimes  as  peculiar 
a  collection  of  drugs,  as  the  captain  is  a  singular  dispense  of  them* 
As  you  turn  the  bottles  over,  you  find  the  four  great  staj^es  to  be, 
"wound  salve,"  "sweating  drops,"  "laudanum,''  and  "kzative 
powder."  The  captain  uses  the  first  for  all  outward  maladies,  the 
seoond  for  all  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  last  two  will  in  three  fourths 
of  the  eases,  find  a  ready  application.  Several  other  bottles  unla* 
beled  on  the  outside,  and  their  contents  unknown,  a  roll  of  worthless 
sticking  plaster,  scales  without  weights,  and  one  or  two  broken  splints 
oomplete  the  assorlmeat. 

In  our  ship,  there  was,  it  is  true,  but  little  need,  either  of  medicines 
or  the  captain's  skill.  Besides  those  complaints,  like  costiveness  and 
sea  sickness,  the  usual  attendants  of  a  sea  voyage,  and  those  little 
aocidents  continually  happening  to  a  ship  crew,  the  health  of  our  whde 
company  was  good. 

There  was  one  case,  however,  whioh  occvned  during  the  voyage, 
whicb  was  most  interesting,  as  regards  its  cause,  and  sh^  the  neces- 
rity  in  all  ew  packet  ships,  of  »  more  oonj^ete  provisioB  for  medical 

•a. 
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One  of  our  passengers,  a  German  lady  of  LouisYille,  was  in  the 
course  of  the  last  summer,  attacked  by  the  Asiatic  cholera.  During 
the  violent  cramps  of  that  disease,  the  crural  parietes  gave  way,  and 
a  bad  case  of  femoral  hernia  was  the  result.  The  lady  has  ever 
since  worn  a  truss  to  keep  it  in  place,  but  is  occasionally  troubled  by 
its  coming  down.  In  most  cases,  she  has  been  able  to  replace  it  her* 
self,  but  in  three  instances,  she  has  found  this  impossible.  The  sur 
geon  whom  she  employed  in  Louisyille  has  always  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing it ;  the  last  time,  after  a  patient  taxis  of  over  four  hours. 

Daring  the  first  week  of  the  voyage,  the  retching  of  sea  sickness 
brought  it  down  again.  She  now  replaced  it  herself.  A  fortnight  later, 
after  nearly  a  week's  constipation,  it  protruded  again,  and  this  time 
her  own  efforts,  continued  for  two  hours,  only  served  to  inflame  the 
parts.  We  found,  on  being  asked  to  see  her  at  that  time,  that  she 
was  in  great  distress.  The  tumor  itself  was  now  very  hard  and  red* 
But  the  length  of  time,  which  had  elapsed  since  it  came  down,  and 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  were  such  that,  after  a  very  short  time, 
we  continued  the  manipulations  in  which  she  had  been  unsuccessful. 
We  are  very  sure,  however,  that  very  many  of  the  difficulties,  ex" 
perienced  by  surgeons  in  the  reduction  of  protracted  vemia,  are  owing 
to  these  efforts  of  the  patient. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  case  before  us,  in- 
teresting as  it  was,  from  the  fact  that  it  occurred  on  ship  board, 
where  of  all  places,  the  comforts  of  the  sick,  can  be  least  consulted* 
After  several  hours  had  been  spent,  with  slight  intervals  for  the  sake 
of  the  patient's  rest,  and  apparently  with  no  success,  the  tumor  sud- 
denly receded  under  the  hand,  and  entered  the  abdomen.  The  after 
treatment  was  such  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  pointed  out.  A  dose 
of  oil  was  given  in  a  few  hours  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  lauda- 
num we  bad  previously  administered,  and  cold  dressings  were  kept 
upon  the  parts.  In  two  or  three  days,  the  lady  was  round,  as  well  as 
ever.  This  case  will  illustrate  what  we  were  saying  in  a  former  part 
of  this  letter.  The  surgeon  of  a  packet  might,  it  is  true,  have  no  such 
case  during  a  long  voyage ;  but  the  chance  that  always  exists  of  some 
serious  difficulty  arising  to  persons  troubled  with  these  and  other 
common  complaints,  is  enough  to  demand  his  presence. 

We  took  the  opportunity,  by  the  way,  during  this  voyage,  to  make 
a  comparative  trial  of  the  different  remedies  for  sea  sickness,  and  so 
far  as  personal  experience  of  the  malady  itself  is  concerned,  our  own. 
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in  this  respect,  are  qaite  inyalaable.  Oar  oonolasian  was  nearly  the 
same  with  all.  Whether  yon  refine  upon  the  mode  of  treatment, 
according  to  different  notions  oi  the  disease ;  whether  yon  adopt  the 
"  stimulant/'  *'  antispasmodic,"  or  ''  depressant  "  plan,  it  makes  bat 
little  odds.  Brandy,  opium,  lemonjuice,  lupuline  or  ooiOfee  have  after 
all  but  a  transient  effect ;  valerian  alone  is  little  better ;  and  even  the 
new  remedies,  chlor<^orm  and  wood  naptha,  are  most  frequently  useless. 
We  found  however  that,  next  to  keeping  one's  berth,  the  following 
prescription  was  most  us3ful. 

Rx  Valerian  Fl.  Ext 
Wood  naptha  gtt.  xx   or 

Chloroform  gtt.  v.  M. 

Give  occasionally  in  the  jaice  of  a  lemon  or  not,  as  the  case  maj 
be.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  relief  which  this  affords  le 
owing  chiefly  to  its  allaying  excessive  vomiting. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  a  week  ago,  while  about  to  start  for  this  city, 
to  visit  the  great  Hospital  known  as  the  Krankenhans  of  Hamburg* 
For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bromberg,  our  Vice  Consul  there, 
who  politoly  lent  us  his  private  ticket  to  this  magnificent  institutioa. 
The  Krankenhans  of  Hamburg  is  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  £a* 
rope.  It  is  capable,  when  crowded,  of  containing  over  4000  inmates* 
Its  situation  is  most  beautiful,  being  removed  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  park,  and  having  the  broad  lake  of  the 
Alster  between  it  and  the  finest  parts  of  the  place. 

A  large  canal  runs  directly  through  the  garden  of  the  establish* 
ment ;  so  that  all  the  heavy  articles,  whether  of  fuel,  dress,  or  pro- 
vision are  brought  by  water.  By  this  means,  the  noise  of  carriages 
around  the  building  may  be  entirely  obviated. 

The  immediate  direction  of  the  hospital  is  intrusted  to  two  chief 
physicians  and  six  assistants.  There  were,  at  the  time  of  our  visits 
over  1700  patients  within  the  walls.  You  will  see  from  this,  that 
every  thing  conneeted  with  the  building  is  managed  upon  a  stupendous 
scale.  The  meat  room  which  was  shown  to  us,  and  which  contained 
the  amount  of  one  day's  consumption  was  equal  in  bob  to  a  small 
meat  market.  And  the  kitchen,  with  its  immense  boilers  and  appara- 
tus for  cooking,  forcibly  reminded  us  of  those  great  dye  houses  in  the 
Lowell  woolen  factories.  We  remember,  as  worth  noticing,  that  all 
tike  washing  of  the  establishment  is  done  by  hand.  In  this  way,  a 
greater  amount  of  labor  la,  of  course  required,  but  there  is  probablj 
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mnoh  sayed  io  tho  end.     The  eSeot  of  tbe  washing  machinefl  osed  ia 
maDj  of  oar  American  hospitals  is  most  ruinoos. 

Within  the  buildings  are  work  shops  for  the  convelescent  and  schools 
for  the  children.  The  chapel  is  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  room.  Behind 
the  altar,  is  a  fine  painting  by  Overbeck.  It  represents  the  Savioor's 
agonj  in  the  garden,  while  the  three  slumbering  disciples  lie  below. 

The  yearly  cost  of  supporting  this  institution  is  about  $80,000.  It 
is  not  only  the  hospital  for  the  city  of  Hamburg,  but  is  the  resort  of 
the  whole  neighborhood.  The  treatment  which  patient's  receive  is 
excellent ;  the  diseases  are  well  classified,  and  even  tho  higher  classes 
are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

As  a  place  for  medical  study,  Hamburg,  of  course,  presents  no 
advantages.  A  professional  friend,  however,  informs  us  that  in  one 
departnaent  of  practice  the  Krankenhans  is  very  rich.  The  city  is 
notoriously  dissolute,  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilence  of  the  med- 
ical police,  and  personal  examination,  instituted  by  them  three  times  a 
week  in  all  the  houses  of  ill  repute,  the  syphilitic  wards  of  the  hospit- 
sl  are  invariably  full.  Indeed,  in  such  a  place  as  this,  where  sailors 
and  travellers  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  where  the 
dty  is  willing  so  openly  to  countenance  that  species  of  licentiousness, 
to  which  we  allude,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  its  public  institutions 
should  be  crowded.  In  our  next  letter,  we  will  tell  you  something 
about  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  medical  facilities  of  Berlin. 

Tours  sincerely, 

N.  R  GAGK 


UNITED  STATES  MARINE  HOSPITAL. 
Db.  Chas.  A.  Davis,  Superintbndant. 

ALPH.  B.  CJIOSBT,  HOUSl  SUBOSON. 

One  of  the  most  common  diseases  among  seafaring  men  is  the  ohron* 
ic  dysentery,  acquired  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  TUi  is  technically 
known  among  the  sailors  as  the  "coast  dysentary,"  and  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  bane  of  that  locality.  Few  of  those  who  visit  those 
diores  escape  without  suffering  more  or  less  from  this  distressing  mala- 
iy.    The  northwestern  coast  of  Africa  is  infested  with  various  mias« 
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matio  diseases,  among  vbiobi  perhaps,  tbe  most  prom'meat  is  bilioos 
remittent  fever.  The  diseases  of  this  portion  of  the  coantry,  are  not 
always,  nor  eren  generally,  complicated  with  diarrhea,  but  on  the 
southwestern  coast,  dysentery  is  one — ^if  not  the  disease  to  be  feared  • 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  climate,  and  much  undoubtedly,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  malaria.  The  thermometer  during  the 
twenty  four  hours  frequently  ranges  from  60°  to  100  and  even  higher. 
The  most  intense  heat  usually  commences  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  continues  with  only  slight  abatement  until  sun 
down.  Immediately  after  sunset  the  temperature  is  reduced  with 
great  rapidity  until  the  thermometor  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  60^* 
This  sudden  transition  in  the  temperature  of  40^  is  itself  a  strong 
predisposing  cause  of  disease.  The  fall  of  dew  is  very  copious — 00 
much  so,  as  to  saturate  the  clothes  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it. 
The  heat  is  so  intense  that  the  pitch  frequently  melts  and  runs  from 
the  beams,  and  the  decks  must  be  constantly  wet  to  prevent  their 
cracking.  ^The  subsequent  reduction  of  temperature,  coming  as  it  does, 
so  suddenly,  cannot  fail  to  prove  deleterious. 

The  class  of  men  who  visit  this  coast  are  much  given  to  excess  in 
drink  and  venery.  With  such  predisposing  and  exciting  courses,  few 
persons  escape  the  disease.  The  disease  is  sometimes  ushered  in  with 
a  chill — ^sometimes  not ;  the  pulse  is  accelerated — ^the  tongue  slightly 
coated  and  general  febrile  symptoms  ensue.  There  is  always  tenes- 
mus, and  the  stools  are  bloody  and  slimy.  The  frequency  of  the  stools 
is  usually  very  great,  as  many  even,  as  fifty  in  the  twenty  four  hours. 
Qreat  emaciation  ensues,  and  the  face  acquires  a  sallow  cadaveroos 
hue.  The  liver  almost  always  becomes  involved,  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  hepatic  abscess  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurence.  An  enor* 
mous  appetite  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  acute  stage  of  the  disorder, 
which  if  giatified,  creates  a  sensation  of  distress  in  the  epigastrlo 
region,  and  aggravates  [the  complaint  After  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  in  the  acute  form,  there  is  usually  a  lull  in  all  the  symptoms ;  the 
discharges  diminish,  the  strength  improves,  and  nature  seems  to  make 
an  attempt  at  recuperation.  The  improvement  is  only  temporary,  the 
violence  of  the  ^jsymptoms  soon  returns,  the  emaciation  becomes  ex- 
treme, the  feet  and  legs  are  frequently  anasarcons,  and  death  results 
ftom  asthenia.  This  then,  in  brief,  is  the  course  and  termination  of  the 
disease  if  left  to  itself.  It  may  occupy  a  few  days,  a  few  months,  or 
a  few  years.    Most  of  the  patients  are  admitted  into  this  hospital  after 
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the  disease  has  become  chronic,  and  the  time  occupied  in  recovering 
will  range  on  an  average  from  two  months,  to  two  years  ani  upward, 
providing  they  are  subjected  to  the  proper  mode  of  treatment.  The 
lesions  in  this  disorder  are  quite  constant,  traces  and  effects  of  inflam- 
mation exist  in  the  colon,  and  in  many  oases,  in  the  rectum ;  also 
patches  of  ulceration  are  found  throughout  the  large  intestine  and  cae- 
cum— ^the  mucous  membrane  is  injected  in  various  places — pseudo 
membranous  matter  is  found  in  shreds  and  layers.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  sometimes  disorganized,  even  to  the  extent  of  complete  spha- 
celus, perforation  frequently  exists,  having  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  death.  Evidences  of  recent  gastritis  sometimes  are  apparent.  The 
Wr  almost  always  bears  traces  of  disease.  The  treatment  is  very 
simple,  much  depending  on  a  well  regulated  diet.  Boiled  milk  and 
bread ,*is  the  diet  furnished  for  these  patients  in  this  institution,  and  the 
ameloration  following  this  course  is  very  marked.  Laxatives  employed 
occasionally,  with  opium  and  ipecachuana,  are  frequently  of  great  ser- 
vice. Among  the  alteratives,  sulphate  of  copper,  balsam  copaiba  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  et  cetera,  are  in  many  cases  efficacious.  The  Ger- 
mans lay  great  stress  on  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  flexible  tube- 
heing  introduced  as  far  as  it  can  be  conveniently,  and  a  strong  solu- 
tion thrown  up.  The  great  majority  of  patients  with  this  disease 
recoTer.  The  treatment  which  has  seemed  most  successful  hero,  has 
been  a  well  regulated  diet  rigidly  enforced,  and  pills  containing  a  grain 
of  opium  with  a  third  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper.  This,  with  a 
careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  liver  &c.,  proves  suc- 
cessful in  a  great  majority.  I  am  induced  to  cite  a  single  case,  which, 
although  a  fatal  one,  possesses  some  points  of  interest,  and  shows  the 
result  of  improper  treatment  in  chronic  dysentery.  James  Carr,  an 
American,  admitted  April  10,  1855,  had  been  on  a  voyage  to  the 
"coast,"  and  acquired  dysentery.  This  patient  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  three  weeks  previously,  apparently  cured,  was  advised  to 
pursue  a  tonic  course,  and  avoid  all  errors  in  diet.  This  advice  was 
not  followed,  and  subsequently  applying  to  a  physician  he  was  advised 
to  drink  freely  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  I  am  informed  by  the  person 
who  furnished  him,  that  the  quantity  of  brandy,  wines,  &c.,  which  he 
daily  consumed,  were  enormous.  On  his  admission,  he  complained  of 
violent  gastritis,  and  had  deep  seated  pains  over  the  kidneys,  and  liver. 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels  were  not  profuse.  During  the  last 
few  days  of  his  life,  he  was  unable  to  retain  anything  in  his  stomach. 
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In  addition  to  his  disease,  be  bad  to  contend  with  tbat  terrible  depres- 
sive despair.  Even  tbe  non-medical  Byron  was  aware  of  its  malignity, 
and  has  well  expressed  it 

<'  Despair  of  all  recoTerj  spoils  longevity, 
And  makes  men^s  miseries  of  alarming  breyity.^ 

Tbe  invariable  remark  of  tbis  patient  was,  "  I  sball  go  oat  feet 
first."  He  did  go  out  tbat  way,  on  tbe  morning  of  May  28 tb.  An 
autopsy  36  boors  after  death,  presented  the  following  appearances : 
ihe  whole  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  in  various  stages  of  inflam- 
mation, a  large  part  of  a  slate  color ;  in  the  base  of  tbe  stomach  a  per- 
foration the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  the  edges  of  which  were  entirely 
healed  with  the  exception  of  a  distance  of  three  or  four  lines.  This 
portion  of  the  stomach  was  healed  to  tbe  intestine  just  below ;  traces 
of  old  inflammation  in  tbe  colon,  mucous  coat  thickened,  but  present, 
ing  generally  a  healthy  appearance ;  kidneys  bypertrophied  and  showing 
fully  degeneration  ;  liver  weighed  nearly  six  pounds ;  postero  superior 
portion,  adherent  to  the  costal  wall ;  liver  being  removed  a  portion  re- 
mained adhered,  the  intersubstances  soft  and  easily  broken.  Mr. 
Haskall  the  apothecary  at  this  hospital,  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the  ''  coast "  and  its  diseases) 
was  himself  afflicted  with  tbis  disease  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
months.  He  has  now  entirely  recoved.  There  is  at  present  in  one  of 
the  wards,  a  sailor  who,  on  bis]admission  a  month  since,  bad  eight  and 
forty  discharges  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  anasarca  of  the  feet  and 
legs,  and  almost  frightful  debility.  His  discharges  now  number  only 
six  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  strength  much  improved,  and  his 
limbs  no  longer  anasarcous.  This  patient  is  half  idiotic,  had  be  known 
enough  he  would  probably  have  died.     With  him  however, 

*'  Ignorance  was  bliss  '* 
and  he  is  now  rapidly  recovering. 

Chelsea^  Mass.,  June  1855. 
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ON  RARE  FORMS  OF  SURGICAL  INJURIES  .ADMIT. 
TED  INTO  THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  ENG. 

Bt  John  Adams,  Esq.,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 

[A  popuLAB  moyement  bas  been  lately  in  deserved  repute — namely, 
the  study  of  "  common  things."  The  reader  will  perhaps  agree  with 
us  that  it  is  as  applicable  in  Surgery  as  in  daily  life,  and  that  in  the  fol* 
lowing  extracts  from  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Adams,  he  has  availed  himself 
of  a  very  useful  and  novel  field  of  observation  and  clinical  remark-— 
the  classification  of  every-day  injuries  as  met  in  hospital  practice.] 

Gentleman. — The  College  of  Surgeons  require  that  clinical  lec- 
tures should  be  delivered  at  all  the  recognized  shcools  of  the  metrop- 
olis as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  that  such  lectures  should  be  given  apart 
firom  cliniaal  remarks  made  at  the  bedside.  I  have  nothing  to  remark 
on  the  propriety  or  advantage  of  thfb  arrangement ;  it  is  my  duty  to 
act  upon  the  orders  of  the  College,  and  I  therefore  proceed  to  obey 
their  injunctions. 

This  hospital  is  regarded,  and  properly  so,  as  a  vast  practical  school 
of  surgery  ;  and  it  is  our  duty — ^should  I  rather  say  privilege — to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunities  here  afforded  us  of  studying  disease  and 
accidents.  I  say  it  is  our  duty  so  to  do — mine  as  well  as  yours.  Your 
time  of  attendence  is  necessarily  limited  ;  mine  has  been  already  a 
prolonged  attendence,  but  how  much  longer  it  may  continue  neither 
you  nor  I  can  say.  As  yours  is  thus  limited  in  extent,  it  becomes 
you  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  occasion  ;  and  I  know  of  no  means 
of  effectually  making  the  most  of  your  time  preferable  to  taking  clini- 
cal notes  of  such  cases  as  are,  in  all  the  wards,  presented  to  your 
notice.  Record  everything  you  can ;  for  be  assured  that  in  after  life 
it  will  delight  you  much  to  have  accumulated  a  record  of  cases  in 
surgery.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  record  at  any  great 
length  all  the  simpler  cases  in  surgery,  but  a  mere  mention  of  these  in 
a  common-place  book  will  afford  you  more  satisfaction  than  you  can 
conceive.     What  is  this  the  old  Latin  poet  says — 

*'  Forsan  et  htec  olim  meminisse  javabit** 
Even  these  old  note-books  will  remind  you  of  younger  days  I 

The  London  Hospital  is  noted  for  the  large  number  of  accidents 
brought  to  it  annually,  and  it  is  to  such  cases  that  I  propose  now  to 
direct  your  attention.  Accidents  constitute  a  most  important  branch 
of  surgery,  and  their  diagnosis  and  treatment  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  you.  In  cases  of  sudden  accident  you  are  required  to  act  at 
once,  and  efficiently.  Often  your  prompt  interference  will  save  the 
life  of  a  patient.    In  disease,  especially  chronic  disease,  you  can,  on 
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tbe  otber  hand,  at  yonr  leisnre,  ponder  over  yoar  case,  examine  it 
leisurely  in  all  its  bearings,  and  deliberate  on  every  symptom  until 
you  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  its  nature  and  the  treatment 
requisite  for  the  cure  ;  or  failing  thus,  you  have  abundant  opportunities 
to  send  for  onothcr  opinion. 

I  would  recommend  you  to  study  ''  common  things."  In  accident, 
the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  may  terminate  the  life  of  your  patient,  or 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  though  simple,  may  consign  him 
to  irremediable  lameness  or  deformity ;  and  do  what  you  will,  it  will 
occasionally  happen,  that  surgical  and  medical  difficulties  will  arise 
which  will  render  the  case  harassing  and  annoying.  Your  only  satis- 
faction, that  you  have  done  all  that  the  science  of  surgery  dictates, 
and  no  man,  as  a  surgeon,  can  be  expected  to  do  more. 

Before  I  direct  your  attention  to  our  list  of  accidents,  on  which  I 
purpose  remarking  to-day,  I  will  make  a  few  general  observations, 
though  it  may  be  apparently  somewhat  commonplace.  By  an  accident 
we  understand  an  injury  the  body  has  sustainea  in  some  or  other  part 
by  external  violence,  whether  inflicted  accidentally  or  even  by  design. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  surgeons  recognize  accidents. 

Every  tissue  of  the  body  is  liable  to  accident — ^from  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  the  body  to  parts  in  its  inmost  recesses :  there  is  scarcely  a 
point  (however  careful  Nature  may  have  been  in  defending  it)  but 
is  liable  to  shock  or  injury  from  external  violence.  Accidents,  for  the 
most  part,  are  found  in  different  tissues  to  conform  themselves  to  gen- 
eral laws.  Thus,  injuries  of  the  skin  result  in  laceration,  and  even 
laceration  assumes  particular  directions  in  many  instances.  Again, 
injuries  of  muscles,  result  either  in  division  or  rupture ;  injuries  of 
tendons,  in  strains  or  ruptures  ;  whilst  ligaments  are  either  sprained  or 
divided  by  rupture.  Bones  are  liable  to  fractures  of  various  kinds, 
also  to  contusions ;  and  so  we  may  proceed  through  various  parts,  ob- 
serving that  all  the  tissues  are  simultaneously  liable  to  contusions, 
lacerations,  and  incisions ;  and  hence,  in  treating  deep  seated  wounds, 
your  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  what  I  may  torm  the  exigencies  of 
every  individual  tissue  of  a  part. 

xou  must,  of  course,  expect  out  of  thousands  of  cases  great  simil- 
arity; but  you  must  be  prepared  for  some  cases  of  a  very  unusual 
character.  Perhaps  no  two  cases  are  quite  parallel ;  but  it  happens 
occasionally  that  unusual  cases  occur,  and  sometimes  most  extraordi" 
nary  accidents  will  happen.  Thus,  I  may  mention  that  three  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  have  been  admit- 
ted into  the  nospital  in  my  recollection.  In  two  the  dislocation 
occurred  upwards,  and  in  the  other  downwards ;  so  also  I  may  mention 
a  case  pow  under  my  care,  not  strictly  an  accident,  but  admitted  hers 
as  a  casuality.  It  Is  a  case  of  extravasation  of  urine,  occurring  in  a 
child  of  5  years  of  age  without  external  violence.  This  is  most  unusuaL 
Amongst  the  extraordinary  cases,  I  may  mention  one  of  a  sailor,  who 
had  fallen  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel  into  the  London  Dock,  and 
was  picked  out  of  the  water  without  his  right  arm,  which  had  been 
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torn  off  in  falling,  and  was  never  after  foand.  Another  instance  occurs 
to  my  mind  :  a  man  was  pinned  to  the  deck  of  a  ship  by  a  bolt  foor 
inches  in  length,  which  was  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  mast.  The 
bolt  passed  through  his  chest,  close  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  through 
the  lung,  and,  coming  out  close  to  the  spine,  was  driyen  an  inch  into 
the  deck.  The  man  got  well  I  So  I  can  mention  to  you  a  case,  eztra- 
ordinory  from  the  recovery  after  numerous  fractures  and  dislocations. 
A  man  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  having  fallen  from  the  yard-arm, 
and  was  found  to  have  sustained  all  the  following  injuries — in  fact, 
knocked  to  pieces,  as  one  might  say : — Dislocation  downward  of  the 
right  humerous ;  dislocation  backwards  of  the  right  femur ;  dislocation 
inwards  and  backwards  of  the  right  tibia  and  ankle,  and  a  wound ; 
fracture  of  the  left  tibia  just  below  its  head,  and  dislocation  backwards 
of  the  fibula  ;  comminuted  fracture  of  the  left  os  calcis ;  fracture  of 
the  external  malleolus.     Tet  he  recovered  I 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  extraordinary  cases  may  be 
Bommed  up  in  two  words,  sometimes  applicable  in  surgery  as  in  other 
matters — nil  desperandum. 

Let  me  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  list  of  accidents  treated  at 
the  London  Hospital  during  last  years.  Independent  of  hernids,  reten- 
tion of  urine,  haemorrhage  from  causes  not  mentioned  as  accidents, 
they  amount  to  the  large  number  of  10,374.    Out  of  these  there  t 


Fraotares 

1216 

Wonnds 

2912 

Contuaoiu 

3269 

Sprains 

1206 

Dislocations 

114 

Concussion  of  the  bnun 

42 

Barns  and  scalds 

617 

Bites  of  dogs,  &o. 

184 

Foreign  bo^es  in  varions  passages, 

162 

Corrosion  from  acid 

1 

Thecal  abscess  from  injury 

122 

Inflammation  from  injniy 

645 

Attempts  at  suicide 

34 

10,376 
I  have  also  before  me  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  fractures  which 
are  arranged  thus:— 

SkuU  17 

Face  30 

Spine  7 

Bibs  222 

Sternum  4 

Pelvis  4 

Thigh  80 

Patella  17 
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Leg  203 

Foot  39 

Scapnla  13 

Clavicle  137 

Humerus  80 

Forearm  287 

Hand  126 

1216 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  fractures  of  the  forearm  are  the  most  nnm- 
erous.  Next,  in  frequency,  are  fractures  of  the  ribs ;  next,  of  the 
leg ;  then  the  clavicle,  hand,  &c. ;  and  the  bones  least  obnoxious  to 
fracture,  are  those  of  the  pelvis,  the  sternum,  and  the  spine. 

We  deduce  this  inference  from  this  list,  that  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  most  in  use,  are  the  most  liable  to  fracture  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  forearm.  From  an  estimate  I  made  some  years  ago,  I  found,  in 
corroboration  of  this  remark,  that  fracture  occurred  more  fraquently  to 
the  right  forearm  and  to  the  left  leg,  and  that  the  ribs  were  more  fre- 
quently fractured  on  the  left  side  (as  perhaps  loss  defended  by  the 
left  arm.) 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment  of  accidents  in  generaL 
Here  let  me,  with  a  little  pardonable  vanity  remind  you  that  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pupilage  pursued  at  this  hospital  is  very  great.  You  are 
all  dressers,  and  in  this  capacity  you  are  not  only  brought  into  contact 
with  the  most  severe  injuries  the  body  is  liable  to,  but  you  are  called 
on  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  this  begets  a  confidence  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  any  other  method.  Say  what  you  will,  and  joke 
on  other  things,  as  we  all  may  at  proper  times,  yet  a  severe  accident 
is  a  fearful  thing.  Witness  the  alarm  and  perturbation  and  distress, 
the  running  to  and  fro,  in  a  house  when  an  accident  has  occurred  to  a 
member  of  a  family  ;  but  the  surgeon  is  called  in,  and  has  to  act  on 
the  instant ;  and  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  either  by  ths 
wailing  and  lamentations  of  friends  or  the  intefference  of  the  bystand* 
ers  ;  and  whilst  all  is  bustle  and  confusion  around  him,  he  must  remain 
calm  and  collected,  and  give  his  whole  mind  to  the  case.  Or  the 
patient  is  laid  on  his  back  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  shipboard.  You 
axe  first,  then,  to  see  whether  there  is  any  bleeding.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  an  injury,  haemorrhage  is  your  first  care,  and  therefore  if 
you  see  any  marks  of  blood,  you  strip  off  the  clothes  and  look  for  the 
source  of  hsBmorrhage,  on  which  you  clap  yoxix  finger,  being  certain 
that  haemorrhage  from  any  artery  within  onlinary  reach  can  oe  arrest- 
ed momentarily  by  pressure  of  the  finger  firmly  applied.  Of  this 
subject,  however,  I  shall  treat  when  I  come  to  the  subject  of  hsemoir* 
hage. 

The  position  and  appearance  of  the  patient  will  sometimes  afibrd 
you  at  once  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  if  he  be  sensible 
be  will  point  out  what  has  happened.    Thus,  i£  the  thigh  be  broken, 
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jOQ  will  find  in  all  probability  one  foot  turned  out,  and  an  attempt  to 
move  the  limb  will  cause  excruciating  pain ;  so,  also,  pain  on  attempt 
at  motion  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  other  fractures.  I  haye  said 
that  the  patient's  own  sensations  will  somestimes  lead  you  to  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  injury,  but  this  will  not  always  serve  you.  I  remember 
being  called  to  a  plumber  who  had  fallen  into  the  area  of  a  house  be 
was  engaged  at ;  he  was  unable  to  stir,  but  perfectly  composed,  and 
when  I  expressed  my  sorrow  that  he  had  met  with  so  seyere  an  injury, 
he  replied  with  a  calm  countenance  that  the  mischief  was  not  so  severe 
as  I  imagined,  as  he  was  in  no  pain  whatever.  He  had,  however, 
broken  bis  spine  in  the  lower  cervical  region,  and  soon  sunk,  I  need 
not  say,  under  the  effects  of  this  terrible  injury. 

If  the  patient  is  sensible,  you  obtain  from  him  all  the  information 
you  can  as  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  accident,  and  every  thing 
appertuning  to  it.  If  he  is  insensible,  you  must  get  what  information 
you  can,  in  every-day  life,  from  those  around  him,  and  very  often  this 
amounts  to  nil.  Without  any  extraneous  aid,  therefore,  you  must 
set  to  work  to  make  your  examination.  You  examine  the  countenance, 
look  to  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  feel  the  pulse,  and  examine  the  state  of 
the  skin,  xou  strip  the  patient  after  sending  him  to  the  ward,  and 
observe  what  marks  there  are  of  external  violence ;  look  to  the  state 
of  the  sphincters,  for  if  there  has  been  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces 
and  urine,  be  assured  that  some  serious  mischief  has  occurred  to  the 
central  mass  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  in  all  probability  the 
case  will  end  in  death.  The  state  of  the  pupils  will  afford  you  useful 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  brain,  and  will  enable  ycu  to  detect 
the  difference  between  real  injury  and  dead-drunkenness,  for  many 
oases  of  the  latter  complaint  are  introduced  as  accidents.  In  drunk- 
enness the  pupils  are  usually  contracted,  but  not  always  so,  and  the 
iris  contracts  on  the  application  of  light  to  the  eye.  In  severe  cere* 
bral  mischief,  for  which  drunkenness  is  liable  to  be  mistaken,  the 
pupils  are  commonly  dilated,  insensible  to  light,  and  discordant.  In 
drunkenness,  also,  the  smell  of  the  breath  will  afford  a  clue  to  its 
detecUon. 

In  the  examination  of  patients  on  admission  as  accidents,  when  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  you  must  be  careful  to  ascertain  whether  any 
dislocation  of  the  joints  exists,  as  the  circumstances  are  then  favorable 
for  redaction.  But  on  this  point  you  may  be  misled  by  appearances, 
and  mistake  an  old  irreducible  dislocation  for  one  of  recent  occurrence. 
A  man  was  brought  to  this  hospital  many  years  ago  for  an  injury  of 
the  head,  of  which  he  died.  On  examining  the  body,  a  dislocation  of 
the  sboulder-joint  was  discovered  ;  the  surgeon  imputed  blame  to  him- 
self for  having  overlooked  it,  but  his  mind  was  satisfied  by  finding  on 
dissection  that  it  was  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  some  standing.  The 
preparation  is  in  our  museum.  Another  instance  occurred  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  such  a  case  might  occurr  to  any  of  you.  He  was  called 
to  a  man  who  was  nearly  dead-drunk,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have 
met  with  an  aoeident  which  rendered  him  insensible.    On  exanunation 
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he  foand  a  dislocation  of  tbe  sbonlder,  or  some  deformity  resembling 
tbis  injury.  He  was  proceeding  to  adjust  bis  extending  apparatus, 
pulleys,  &c.,  when  tbe  man,  having  come  to  bis  senses,  thundered 
out  '*  born  so,  born  so !"  So  the  surgeon  desisted,  and  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  case  was  one  of  congenital  defect.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  your  duty  to  make  as  accurate  an  examination  of  the 
joints  as  you  can,  in  cases  of  insensibility,  by  running  your  hand  over 
them,  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  generally  to  ascertain  an  injury  of 
tbis  description,  which  if  overlooked,  may  afterwards  afford  serious 
grounds  of  regret.  Some  few  years  ago,  I  had  a  patient  in  tbe  hos- 
pital with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  ;  the  limb  was  placed  in  aa 
easy  position  on  the  outside,  and  the  fracture  was  going  on  well.  How- 
ever, after  a  few  days  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
thigh,  and  on  examination,  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  into  tbe  foramen 
ovale  was  detected.  It  was  easily  reduced.  Tbis  was  a  very  unusual 
case,  as  the  patient  was  quite  a  lad,  in  whom  no  suspicion  of  this  acci- 
dent was  likely  to  be  entertained. 

Facts  like  these  show  the  importance  of  a  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  all 
cases  of  injury,  and  ought  to  render  us  charitable  in  regarding  the 
mistakes  of  others.  It  shows,  too,  that  nothing  is  too  trivial  among 
these  ••  common  things,"  for  us  to  study. 

There  is  another  subject  I  think  it  right  to  allude  to  here,  in  refer- 
ence to  accidents.  Accidents,  like  diseases,  are  sometimes  feigned  by 
patients,  for  tbe  sake  of  admission  into  hospitals.  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  this,  and  you  will  meet  with  many.  Ton  may  sometimes 
arrogate  to  yourselves  much  credit  in  the  ready  detection  of  impos- 
ture ;  let  me  advise  you  to  be  cautious  in  tbis  respect,  as  you  may  be 
deceived,  and  subsequent  conviction  of  your  error,  may  lead  to  very 
unpleasant  reflections.  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  in  a  doubtful 
case,  rather  to  err  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  treat  tbe  case  as  one 
of  accident,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  the  unpleasant  conviction  of  error, 
and  by  dismissing  the  patient,  inflict  an  injury  on  him,  as  well  as  to 
your  own  feelings.  Ulcers  on  legs  will  thus  be  feigned ;  and  there  is 
a  curious  set  of  cases  rather  allied  to  these — ^hysteric  feigning  of  stone  in 
the  bladder,  and  other  diseases,  by  females.  Swallowing  needles  to 
an  almost  incredible  amount,  is  another  curious  oflTsboot  of  hysteria* 
A  woman  was  operated  on,  not  long  since,  but  not  in  this  hospital,  for 
stone  in  the  bladder,  when  a  hair  pin  rovealed  itself,  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  stone,  and  was  thrust  through  the  bladder,  and  plainly  felt  in  tbe 
rectum.  Tbe  woman  would  give  no  account  of  it  (she  was  rather 
silly)  but  that  it  slipped  in !  Amongst  other  anomalies,  a  large  egg- 
cup  was  lately  shown,  at  one  of  the  medical  societies,  aa  having  been 
swallowed,  and  was  found  after  death  in  the  intestines.  These  may 
aU  be  mentioned,  as  bearing  on  the  curious  subject  of  feigned  diseases, 
or  anomalous  affections,  that  maj  be  met  any  day  in  practice.  Hys- 
teric patients  think  very  often  they  have  kne&joint  disease,  &c. 

Now  as  to  braises,  sprains,  strains,  &o.  Yon  most  not  expect  nov- 
elty on  this  subject,  bat  I  shall  not  pass  it  oyer  as  being  yexy  common* 
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Sneh  accidents  are  very  important,  especially  in  evidence  at  inquests 
or  on  trials,  &o.  The  nature  of  a  contosion  or  braise  is  intelligible 
enoagh ;  bat  braises  are  important,  of  course,  according  to  the  part 
iDJared,  and  the  dej>th  or  extent  of  the  injarj.  Thus,  a  simple  shook 
or  contusion  of  the  eye  may  lead  to  permanent  amaarosis,  whilst  the 
braising  of  a  limb  is  attended  with  but  temporary  inconvenience.  The 
blood  eztravasated  under  the  influence  of  a  bruise,  it  is  well  to  rememr 
ber,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  generally  after  a  time  separates 
bto  its  natural  bhemical  constituents  of  scrum  and  red  globules,  &c% 
and  the  pre  valence  of  one  or  other  of  these  constituents  in  the  meshes 
of  the  subeuta  neous  cellular  membrane  gives  rise  to  the  altered  color 
of  the  part,  which  generally  tells  the  date  of  an  injury,  as  on  the 
foarth  or  fifth  day  after  the  accident  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish-green 
appearance,  the  shade  varying  from  a  purple  to  a  light-green.  This 
is  an  evidence,  as  in  a  child  found  dead,  that  absorption  was  taking 
pkce  ;  for  in  cases  where  this  process  is  not  going  on,  this  variegated 
appearance  does  not  exist.  The  tratment  of  bruises  of  a  simple  char- 
acter consists  of  rest  and  the  use  of  warm  fomentations  or  cold  lotions. 
Do  not  employ  the  latter  in  cases  of  extensive  braise,  as  you  may 
oompromise  the  vitality  of  the  skin^ 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  MORE  COMMON  FORMS 
OF  SKIN  DISEASES  MET  WITH  IN  EDINBURGH, 

BT  JOHN  HUGER8  BSNNSTT,  M.  D.,  V.  R.  8.  B., 

rtrtLwui  of  tlM  InsUtnfees  of  Medieine,  and  of  Clinical  Hedlcine,  In  the  TTslTeraitj  of  Edln- 

bargli. 

Since  the  addition  of  a  ward  for  skin  diseases  to  the  clinical  depart* 
Blent  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  deter- 
mining what  are  the  more  oommon  forms  of  cutuieoas  eraption  met 
wi^h  in  this  city,  and  of  trying  various  kinds  of  treatment.  A  short 
account  of  the  results  of  my  experience  in  this  department,  excluding 
the  eraptive  fevecs,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  mj^  medical  brethren. 

Eczema  is  by  far  the  most  common  disease  met  with,  both  in  its 
acute  aad  chronic  forms.  The  local  treatment  I  have  found  most  effi- 
cadoos  is  that  which  I  recommended,  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Jooroal  for  1849.  It  consists  in  keeping  the  affected  part  moists  with 
lint  or  linen  saturated  in  a  very  weak  alkaline  solution,  oonsistiog  of 
soda  sub  oarb.  \  drachma  to  a  {Ant  of  water.  For  this  purpose  it  isneoes* 
saiy  to  cover  the  moistened  lint  with  oil  silk,  or  gutta  peroha  sheeir 
ing,  which  should  well  overlap  the  lint  below,  so  as  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. The  oBoal  effect  is  soon  to  remove  all  local  irritation,  and 
eqpodaUj  the  itching  or  smarting  so  distresnqg  to  the  patient ;  to  keep 
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ihe  Biurfaoe  oloan,  and  prerent  the  aocdmalation  of  ibose  scabs  and 
crusts,  which  in  themselves  often  tend  to  keep  np  the  disease.  After 
a  time,  even  the  indurated  parts  begin  to  soften,  the  margins  of  the 
emption  lose  their  fiery  red  color,  and  merge  into  that  of  the  healthy 
skin,  and,  finally,  the  whole  surface  assumes  its  normal  character* 

In  private  practice,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  secure 
a  proper  application  of  the  lotion.  Individuals  are  slow  to  accept  the 
idea  that  constant  moisture  of  the  part  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
treatment,  and  hence  vigilant  superintendence  and  frequent  visits  are 
requisite,  in  order  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case.  Even  in  the 
hospital  constant  watchfulness  is  necessary,  to  see  that  nurses  properly 
cover  the  eruption  ;  and  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  this  task  is  given 
to  the  patients  themselves,  it  almost  always  fails.  Then  there  are  some 
portions  of  the  surface  which  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  keep  moist  and  well 
covered,  such  as  the  face  and  axillas.  But,  by  carefully  adapting  lint 
and  gutta  pereha  sheeting,  attaching  strings  to  the  edses  of  the  latter, 
so  as  to  keep  the  whole  in  its  place,  I  have  never  failed  in  ultimately 
carrying  out  my  object. 

In  addition  to  stating  what  I  have  found  to  be  useful,  it  is  important 
to  say  what  I  have,  on  careful  trial,  ascertained  to  be  useless  or  injuri- 
ous. Perhaps  no  remedy  is  more  generally  employed  in  this  and  a 
variety  of  other  skin  diseases  than  citrine  ointment,  an  application  that 
I  have  always  found  to  irritate  and  make  eczematous  eruptions  worse. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  very  chronic  forms  of  the  disease, 
which  I  have  been  told  are  cured  by  this  preparation,  but  what  these 
are  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  Indeed,  all  greasy  applications 
whatever,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  useless,  and  the  patients  them- 
selves inform  me,  are  very  '<  heating."  In  some  rebellious  chronic 
instances,  I  have  thought  the  oil  of  cade,  has  been  beneficial,  applied 
locally,  idthouffh  I  have  not  yet  tried  it  suffidently  often,  to  recommend 
it  strongly,  in  a  few  cases  of  acute  eczema,  I  have  tried  the  freezing 
process  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnott,  but  the  salt  of  the  frigorific  mix* 
ture,  and  the  cold  itself,  has  caused  apparantly  so  much  agony  that  I 
have  been  deterred  from  using  it,  especially  when  the  emollient  moist 
alkaline  application  is  so  efficacious.  This  mode  of  treatment  however, 
undoubtedly  demands  farther  trial,  and  I  propose  to  report  a  more 
extended  experience  of  it  on  some  future  occasion. 

Herpes, — ^This  disease  generally  runs  its  course  in  about  fourteen 
days,  and  requires  no  treatment  whatever,  farther  than  an  acotate  of 
lead  lotion  to  allay  the  smarting.    It  is  not  veir  common. 

Scabies  oooors  very  frequenuy,  and  is  cured  by  a  host  of  remedies. 
A  strong  lather,  made  of  oommon  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  twice  a 
day,  answers  very  well.  The  question  with  scabies,  is  not  what  reme* 
dy  is  useful,  but  which  will  cure  it  in  the  shortest  period.  The  most 
extensive  experience  at  St  Louis  has  shown,  that  the  sulphur  and  al- 
kaline, or  Helmerinch's  ointment  cures  itch,  on  an  aven^,  in  seven 
days.  That  sulphur,  however,  is  not  the  active  remedy,  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  of  by  experiment.    Soft  soap,  as  we  have  seen,  which  con- 
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tains  alkali,  and  even  mmple  lard,  if  paias  be  taken  to  keep  the  parts 
oonstantlj  covered  with  it,  will  cure  the  disease  as  soon  as  sulphur  oint- 
ment. I  hare  tried  the  Stavesacre  oiDtmont,  reoommendeid  by  M. 
Bourgoinon,  in  only  a  few  .cases,  but  found  it  to  answer  very  well.  Its 
superiority,  however,  over  other  applications,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
admit. 

P^mphigits.^^ThjA  is  rather  a  rare  disease,  and  when  chronic,  coming 
out  in  excessive  crops,  is  very  rebellious.  Two  cases  which  entered 
the  Infirmary  last  winter  were  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  by  the  weak  alka- 
line  wash,  applied  as  in  the  case  of  eczema,  combined  with  generous 
diet. 

Impetigo. — ^This  aflfection  in  all  its  forms  is  very  common,  and  is 
best  treated  by  the  weak  alkaline  wash,  exactly  the  same  as  in  ecze- 
ma. In  the  chronic  forms  which  attack  the  chin  of  men,  constituting 
one  of  the  varieties  of  mentagra,  the  same  treatment  cures  the  most 
rebellious  cases,  if  the  moisture  be  constantly  preserved.  For  this 
purpose  the  hair  must  be  cautioasly  out  short  with  sharp  scissors,  and 
the  raxor  carefully  avoided.  If  the  side  of  the  cheek  covered  by  the 
whisker  be  attacked,  removal  of  the  hair  from  thence  also  is  essential 
to  the  treatment.  A  bag  or  covering  accurately  adapted  to  the  part 
aflfeeted  must  be  made  of  gutta  percha  sheeting,  and  tied  on  with 
strings.  This  may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  silk,  to  allow  the 
individual  to  go  about  and  carry  on  his  usual  occupations.  In  this  way 
I  have  frequently  seen  chronic  impetigo  of  the  chin,  of  from  eight  to 
ten  years'  standing,  completely  removed  in  a  few  weeks.  But  then 
the  sarfaoe  must  be  kept  eomtantlif  moist,  a  oii'cumstance  requiring 
mat  care  and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  shave,  flour  and  warm  water,  should  be  used, 
and  not  soap.  Alkalies  applied  from  time  to  time  only,  as  in  the  wash 
or  soap,  always  irritate,  although,  when  employed  continuously  they 
are  soothing. 

Ecthyma  is  not  a  common  disease,  and  usually  presents  itself  as  the 
JS,  eachelicum,  requiring  in  addition  to  the  alkaline  wash  locally,  a 
l^nerous  diet. 

Acne  is  a  disease  always  requiring  poostitutional  rather  than  local 
remedies.  Although  not  uncommon  in  private,  it  is  rare  in  hospital 
practice.  Careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  abstinence  from  wine  and 
stimulating  articles  of  food,  watering  places,  baths,  etc.,  etc.,  consti- 
tute the  appropriate  treatment. 

Mupia. — ^This  disease  I  have  never  seen  occur  but  in  individuals 
who  hiave  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  mercurial  poisoning,  fiy- 
diiodate  of  potassium  and  tonic  remedies,  with  careful  avoidance  of 
mercury  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  treatment  I  have  found  most  successful. 

Lichen  cmd  Prurigo.-^lti  both  these  affections  constant  inunction 
with  lard  is  as  beneficial  as  constant  moisture  in  the  eczematous  and 
impetiginous  disorders.  In  the  prurigo  of  aeed  persons,  the  Unjf. 
JSfyd,  Precipe  Jib,  is  a  useful  application,  attnovgh  the  disease  is  not 
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nnfrequently  so  rebellious  as  only  to  admit  of  palliation.    The  cbrome 
papular  diseases  often  constitute  the  despair  of  the  physician. 

Psot  lasts y  and  that  modification  of  it  known  as  lepra,  are  very  com- 
mon diseases,  and  are  uniformly  treated  by  roe  externally  with  pitch 
ointment.  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  careful  trials  that  it  is  the  pitch 
applied  to  the  part  that  is  the  beneficial  agent,  as  I  have  given  pitch 
pills,  and  infusion  of  pitch,  largely  internally  without  benefit.  With 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  less  disagreeable  remedy,  I  have  frequently 
tried  creosote,  and  naptha  ointment  and  washes,  but  also  without 
benefit.  Lastly,  I  have  caused  simple  lard  to  be  rubbed  in  for  a  length- 
ened  time,  but  without  doing  the  slightest  good.  The  oil  of  cade  is 
also  very  useful,  especially  in  psoriasis  of  the  scalp.  Internally,  I  give 
five  drops  each  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  of  the  tr.  oantharidis.  It  is 
rare  that  the  internal  treatment  alone  produces  any  efiect  on  a  ease  of 
psoriasis  of  any  standing.  If  a  case  resists  this  conjoined  external  and 
internal  treatment,  I  have  always  found  it  incurable.  About  a  year 
ago  I  carefully  treated  a  series  of  cases  internally,  with  Donovan's 
solution,  without  producing  the  slightest  benefit. 

Luptis  is  a  constitutional  disease,  and  must  be  treated  by  ccd  liver 
oil,  and  all  those  remedies  useful  for  scrofula,  of  which  it  is  a  local 
manifestation.  The  external  treatment  is  surgical,  consisting  of  the 
occasional  application  of  caustics,  red  lotion,  ointments,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  the  sore. 

Favtts  is  a  very  common  disease  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  most  readily 
removed,  first,  by  poulticing  the  crusts  till  they  fall  off,  and  the  skin 
presenU  a  smooth,  clean  surface ;  secondly,  by  shaving  the  hair;  and, 
thirdly,  by  keeping  tlie  scalp  continually  covered  with  oil,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  atmosphere,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the  parasitic  fungi, 
which  constitutes  the  disease.  For  this  purpose,  a  gutta  percha  or  oil 
silk  cap,  must  be  4»)nstantly  worn.  A  continuance  of  this  treatment 
for  six  weeks,  produces  a  cure  in  young  persons,  if  combined  with  cod 
liver  oil,  generous  diet,  and  anti-scrofulous  remedies  internally.  I  have 
tried  the  lotion  of  sulphurous  acid,  recommended  by  Dr.  Jenner,  and 
found  it  successful  in  a  few  cases,  but  the  treatment  by  oil  is  so  easy 
as  to  be  far  preferable  to  it.  ^  V^ry  chronic  oases  are  cured  with  diffi- 
culty, but  so  long  as  the  oil  is  applied,  tho  disease  never  returns,  and 
mete  freedom  from  the  disgusting  crusts  is  a  great  gain. 

Scalp  diseases  must  bo  treated  aocording  as  it  depends  on  ecsema, 
impetigo,  psoriasis,  or  favus,  in  all  oases  first  removing  the  erusts  with 
poultices,  tihen  keeping  the  head  shaved,  and,  lastly,  applying  alkaline 
washes,  pitch  ointment,  or  oil,  according  to  the  directions  formerly 
given.  Kingworm  is  a  disease  I  have  never  seen  in  Edinburgh,  and 
of  what  it  consists,  I  am  ignorant.  Some  writers  apparently  consider 
it  to  be  favus,  and  others  a  form  of  herpes.  On  two  or  three  occasions 
I  bave  seen  a  scaly  disease  of  the  soalp,  in  the  form  of  a  ring — that  is 
lepra,  which  I  have  cured  by  pitch  ointment,  or  oil  of  cade.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Andrew  Wood,  informed  me  some  time  ago,  that  he  ban- 
ished it  from  the  Heriot's  Hospital  school  by  condensing  on  the  emp* 
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tion  the  fumes  of  coarse  brown  paper,  and  thus  causing  an  empyreu- 
jnatic  oil,  or  kind  of  tar,  to  fall  upon  the  part.  This  has  led  me  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  scaly  disease,  and  a  form  of  lepra  or  psoriasis. 

So-called  iypMlittc  diseases  of  the  skin,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
various  disorders  already  alluded  to,  modified  by  occurring  in  individ- 
uals who  have  suffered  for  periods  more  or  less  long,  from  the  poison- 
Gos  action  of  mercury.  A  longer  time  will  be  required  for  their  cure, 
but  the  same  remedies  locally,  coDJoined  with  hydriodate  of  potassium, 
in  smaller  doses,  with  bitter  infusions,  tonics,  and  a  regulated  diet, 
oSkr  the  best  chance  of  suecess. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  generally 
eoDsists  in  their  having  been  mismanaged  ia  the  early  stages — a  cir- 
eomstanoe  I  attribute  to  their  not  having,  until  a  recent  period,  been 
much  studied  by  clinical  students.  Many  chronic  cases  of  eczema  are 
continually  coming  under  my  notice,  which,  in  their  acute  forms,  have 
been  treated  by  citine  ointment,  or  other  irritating  applications,  which 
almost  invariably  exasperate  the  disorder.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
case  of  one  gentleman,  covered  all  over  with  acute  eczema,  who  had 
suffered  excessive  torture  from  its  having  been  mistaken  for  psoriasis, 
and  rubbed  for  some  time  with  pitch  ointment.  In  the  same  way  I 
have  seen  a  simple  herpes,  which  would  have  readily  got  well  if  left  to 
itself,  converted  into  an  ulcerative  sore,  by  the  use  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  confound  chronic  eczema  of 
the  scalp  with  favus,  although  the  microscope  famishes  us  with  the 
most  exact  means  of  diagnosis.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  correct 
application  of  the  remedies  I  have  spoken  of  can  only  be  secured  by 
an  accurate  discrimination,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  applicable. 

The  general  constitutional  treatment  in  all  these  cases  seldom  de- 
mands aperient  or  lowering  remedies,  except  in  young  and  robust  indi- 
viduals with  febrile  symptoms.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  cod 
tiver  oil,  good  diet,  and  tonics  we  required.  In  a  few  instances,  sedi^ 
tives,  both  locally  and  internally,  are  necessary  to  overcome  excessive 
itching  or  irritation.  These  the  judicious  practitioner  will  readily  un- 
derstand how  to  apply  according  to  circumstances. — Monthly  Journal 
0/ Medical  Science. 


CASE  OF  MUSKET-BALL  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

BY  JAM£3  W.  ROBINSON,  M.  P. 

Nearly  eighteen  months  since  there  fell  under  my  observation  a  case 
of  an  anomalous  character,  which  I  have  ever  since  desired  to  make 
public,  but  from  negligence  have  suffered  it  to  escape  my  attention 
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until  this  late  day.  Hoping,  however,  that  it  may  possess  saffieievt 
interest  to  warrant  publication  even  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  I 
transmit  to  you  an  imperfect  account  of  the  case— imperfect  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  entirely  from  memory,  having  made  no  written  record 
of  the  particulars  at  the  time.  I  was  then  pursuing  the  duties  of  my 
profession,  twenty  miles  north  of  this  place,  on  the  great  thorough&re 
leading  from  Chambersburg  to  Pittsburg.  I  was  called  six  miles  west 
on  that  road,  to  see  a  patient  who  presented  the  following  history : 

He  was  a  man  between  30  and  35  years  of  age,  of  good  physical 
developement,  and  unquestionably,  at  one  time,  of  fine  constitution. 
Two  years  previous  to  the  time  he  fell  under  my  care,  he  was  engaged 
in  trading,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  whither  be  had  migrated  from  Cin- 
cinnati, his  former  home.  While  pursuing  his  avocation  in  that  State, 
he  received  a  shot  from  a  musket  ball,  which  entered  the  depression 
formed  by  the  glutei  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  hip,  and  passing 
tbrough,  behind  the  femur,  lodged,  he  could  not  tell  where.  He  lay 
for  soide  weeks  from  the  effects  of  the  wound,  without  any  medical  or 
surgical  treatment,  and  finally  recovered  sufficiantly  to  return  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Here  he  entered  the  hospital,  where  he  informed  me  that  he 
suffered  for  some  time  from  a  vesico-rectal  fistula,  which  was  eventually 
cured  by  repeated  cauterization  ;  also,  that  either  the  wadding  of  the 
gun  or  a  portion  of  bis  clothing  driven  before  the  bullet,  had  been 
removed  by  an  operation,  from  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  During  all 
this  period,  and  up  to  the  time  at  which  I  met  with  him,  he  could  only 
pass  his  urine  with  much  pain,  by  aid  of  a  gum  catheter  which  he  had 
learned  to  insert  himself,  and  carried  constantly  with  him  ;  the  urine 
always  being  loaded  with  more  or  less  purulent  matter.  Life  becom- 
ing a  burden  to  him  in  this  situation,  and  his  means  of  subsistence 
being  reduced  to  an  extremity,  and  not  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
done  for  him  in  the  Cincinnati  hospital,  he  made  his  way  to  a  similar 
institution  in  Pittsburg,  at  which  place  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  an 
operation  was  attempted,  and  no  prospect  of  relief  afforded  him.  Ho 
entertained  some  vague  notion  that  an  operation  might  be  perfonned 
which  would  relieve  his  condition,  but  had  no  conception  of  the  nature 
or  rationale  of  it.  Hence  he  conceived  the  idea,  no  doubt  from  the 
advice  of  some  other  person,  of  endeavoring  to  seek  his  way  from 
Pittsburg  to  the  Pensylvania  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  his  case  to  the  surgeons  of  that  institution.  With  that 
in  view,  his  last  hope  of  earthly  comfort,  he  started  from  Pittsburg  ia 
his  critical  state  of  health,  on  foot  and  without  money. 

Buoyed  up  with  the  prospect  of  a  relief  of  his  sufferings,  he  trav- 
elled on  at  a  slow  pace,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  weather  cold  and 
his  clothing  light.  On  one  of  the  days  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
month,  there  came  on  a  heavy  storm  of  snow  and  rain,  lasting  through- 
out  the  day,  and  covering  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth.  Dar- 
ing the  whole  of  this  day  he  wandered  over  long  and  steep  hills, 
drenched  with  rain  and  chilled  with  snow,  and  halted  at  night  at  a 
tavern,  116  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  sick  and  exhausted,  lus  day's 
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jonraey  baving  sown  within  Um  the  eeeds  of  death.  After  lying  siok 
for  a  nnmber  of  days  without  any  medical  treatment  or  attendence,  I 
was  called  npon  to  visit  him.  I  found  him  in  a  miserable  condition, 
complaining  of  intense  pain  over  the  left  kidney  and  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  and  passing  by  means  of  the  catheter,  considerable  qnan- 
tities  of  urine  charged  with  pus,  with  much  suffering  during  the  evac- 
uation of  the  bladder.  He  had  labored  under  considerable  febrile 
rBaetion,  which  had  now  assumed  a  real  typhous  type.  He  had  for  a 
length  of  time,  that  is  in  all  probability,  ever  since  he  received  the 
wound,  suffered  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  which  was 
forced  into  a  more  active  state  by  his  exposure  to  the  inclement  weath- 
er, while  there  was  superadded  evident  acute  inflammation  of  the  left 
kidney.  His  tongue  had  assumed  the  dark  brown  or  blackish  aspect, 
so  characteristic  of  his  low  typhous  condition,  with  all  the  other  symp-« 
toms  corresponding.  In  the  way  of  treatment,  my  efforts  were  direct- 
ed towards  effecting  a  mercurial  impression,  both  by  internal  and 
external  uao,  but  without  avail.  Demulcents  and  stimulants,  ammonia 
and  wine,  and  finally  brandy  and  the  application  of  powerful  sinapisms 
and  other  medicines,  and  applications  which  have  escaped  my  memory, 
and  the  recollection  of  which  for  our  present  purpse  would  be  of  little 
importance,  were  also  used.  He  seemed  to  rally  slightly  sometimes^ 
but  lingering  on  for  near  ten  days,  he  sank  and  died  under  copious 
hemorrhage  from  the  bladder  and  bowels  simultaneously.  Two  hours 
after  death  I  proceeded  to  make  a  postmortem  examination,  which  was, 
of  necessity,  very  imperfect  from  the  want  of  assistance,  scarcely 
being  able  to  procure  the  services  of  any  one  to  furnish  me  a  suffi- 
ciency of  light,  (it  being  in  the  night,)  from  the  horror  people  out  of 
the  profession  pretend  to  have  for  such  operations.  The  examination, 
however,  was  sufficiently  minute  to  invalidate  my  diagnosis,  and  to 
reveal  a  very  remarkable  case.  The  left  kidney  I  found  to  be  a  mass 
of  suppuration.  The  bladder  was  much  indurated,  and  its  coats  thick- 
ened to  an  incredible  extent.  Laying  open  its  walls  I  found  within 
its  cavity  a  musket  ball  of  the  largest  size,  with  a  calculus  three  or 
four  times  the  size  of  the  bullet  attached  to  its  side.  I  have  both  the 
ball  and  the  calculus  in  my  possession,  though  they  have  become 
detached  by  violence.  The  ball  weighs  more  than  an  ounce,  and  is 
the  largest  I  ever  saw.  The  calculous  measures  more  than  an  inch 
in  every  dimension,  except  one,  being  a  little  flattened  and  of  a  cylin- 
drical shape. 

The  singularity  of  the  case  is  in  the  fact  that  a  large  musket  ball, 
with  a  portion  of  clothing,  was  driven  entirely  through  the  fleshly  part 
of  the  hip,  within  the  cavity  of  the|pelvis,  and  finding  a  lodging  in  the 
bladder,  allowed  it  to  heal  over  it,  and  that  it  remained  there  for  two 
years,  without  causing  disturbance  inconsistent  with  life.  Also,  that 
after  the  first  shock  of  the  injury,  he  underwent  a  partial  recovery 
without  any  treatment  It  is  also  very  singular  that  he  came  through 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  surgeons,  who  failed  even  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  these  foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder*    I  regret  very  much  that 
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he  did  not  reach  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  as  good  health  as  he  left 
Pittsburg,  then  able  to  make  a  long  journey  on  foot  in  bad  weather. 
I  am  very  sore  the  able  surgeons  of  that  veteran  institution  would  not 
have  mistaken  his  case,  but  would  have  unhesitatingly  submitted  him 
to  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  with  every  prospect  of  saving  his  life 
and  restoring  his  health. 

I  regret  that  my  recollection,  and  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
case  do  not  enable  me  to  give  an  account,  marked  with  that  exactness 
and  clearness  of  detail  which  must  bo  a  characteristic  of  every  good 
clinical,  or  post-mortem  report. — Medical  Examiner, 


ON  THE  CONTAGION  OF  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

BT.  J.  CHESTON  MOBBIS,  H.  D. 

Deab  Sib, — On  reading  the  review,  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Examiner,  of  Dr.  Holmes*  work,  I  was  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  it  must  be  decided  upon  experience  alone,  whether  puerperal  fever 
is  contagious  or  not,  and  whether  there  are  not  difiPerent  diseases  in- 
cluded under  that  name.  This  experience  should  be  generally  con- 
tributed by  all  who  have  cases  in  their  charge,  and  then  the  professional 
mind  would  soon  become  settled  on  this  now  much  mooted  question. 
Thinking  that  perhaps  a  statement  of  four  obstetrical  cases  that  have 
been  under  my  care  lately  might  prove  useful,  I  subjoin  it. 

Mrs.  McT.  was  brought  to  bed  with  her  first  child,  Dec.  4th,  1854. 
After  a  natural  labor  she  was  delivered  of  a  son  ;  considerable  hem- 
orrhage foUcwod  his  birth,  which  was  easily  arrested  however.  On 
the  next  day  she  was  seized  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever,  with  pulse 
126 ;  slight  chills  recurred  for  two  days  more ;  retention  of  urine  took 
place  also.  On  the  fourth  day  tenderness  was  observable  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region  and  slight  meteorism  ;  there  was  little  or  no  milk  in  the 
breasts,  and  the  pulse  rose  to  144.  The  tenderness  increased  for 
some  days,  and  the  abdomen  became  tympanitic  ;  palpitations  became 
troublesome  ;  but  no  delirium  or  heavy  perspirations  were  observable. 
By  the  steady  use  of  blue  mass  and  opium  (not  however  to  narcotism 
or  ptyalism)  until  the  skin  began  to  relax,  and  the  tongue,  previously 
heavily  furred,  jshowed  a  disposition  to  clean,  and  supporting  the  sys- 
tem then  with  quinine,  she  improved  much,  and  was  beginning  to  walk 
about  the  room  by  December  22,  but  on  December  25  was  seized  with 
phlegmasia  alba  in  the  right  leg.  Her  pulse  rose  again  to  140,  she 
became  delirons,  and  had  copious  sweats,  but  under  the  influence  of 
quinine  she  recovered  rapidlv,  and  by  the  20th  of  January,  1855, 
was  able  to  leave  her  room.  On  January  11th  I  was  sent  for  to  attend 
Mrs.  T.,  living  two  squares  only  from  Mrs*  McT.    She  was  safely 
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delivered  of  a  boy  and  got  well  without  a  bad  symptom.  She  bad  had 
paerperal  fever  after  her  previous  child's  birth. 

My  next  obstetric  case  occurred  on  3Iarch  9th.  Mrs.  F.,  of  nervous 
temperament,  was  ddlivered  of  a  healthy  girl  after  a  short  labor.  She 
bad  for  some  time  been  suffering  under  a  white  discharge,  which  [ 
suspected  was  syphilitic,  bat  owing  to  absence  from  the  city  was  unable 
to  make  a  specular  examination.  On  the  second  day  this  patient  had 
a  slight  chili,  which  returned  with  increased  severity  on  the  third  and 
fourth  days.  Intense  peritonitis  now  set  in,  with  a  pulse  of  140,  a 
heavily  furred  tongue  becoming  dry  and  dark  in  the  centre,  changed 
expression  of  countenance,  slight  but  well  marked  intoxicated  delirium, 
and  heavy  sweats.  Slight  retention  of  urine  also  took  place.  But 
under  the  use  of  blue  mass  and  opium  at  first,  then  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine (as  a  stimulant)  and  laudanum  and  quinine,  she  gradually  recov- 
ered, and  is  now  suffbring  only  from  weakness. 

From  the  bedside  of  this  patient  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  M.,  living 
two  miles  from  the  last  patient,  on  March  IGth.  I  drew  off  Mrs  F.'s 
urine  with  the  catheter,  and  then  drove  immediately  to  Mrs.  M.'s  and 
delivered  her  of  a  fine  girl.     The  mother  was  well  in  a  few  days. 

Such  IS  the  history  of  my  obstetric  cases  between  December  and 
March.  Previous  to  December,  nothing  of  interest  had  occurred  in 
them,  all  getting  well  speedily.  The  alternation  of  the  cases,  and  the 
almost  direct  communication  established  between  the  last  two,  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  attention. — Medical  Examiner, 


A  TOAST. 

BY  OUVSR    WENDELL  UOLMES,  M.  D., 

A  triple  health  to  Friendship,  Science,  Art, 
From  heads  and  hands  that  own  a  common  heart ! 
Each  in  its  turn  the  ethers'  willing  slave  ; 
Each  in  its  season  strong  to  heal  and  save. 

Friendship's  blind  service,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
Wipes  the  pale  face — and  lets  the  victim  bleed. 
Science  must  stop  to  reason  and  explain  ; 
Abt  claps  his  finger  on  the  streaming  vein. 

But  Art's  brief  memory  fails  the  hand  at  last ; 
Then  Science  lifts  the  flambeau  of  the  past. 
When  both  their  equal  impotence  deplore, — 
When  Learning  sighs,  and  Skill  can  do  no  more, 
The  tear  of  F&ixndship  pours  its  heavenly  balm, 
And  soothes  the  paog  no  anodyne  may  calm ! 

Max  Ist,  1865.      (  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg,  Jowmal.) 
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To  Our  Readers. — ^We  have  the  pleaeore  of  introducing  to  ov 
readers,  Dr.  Charles  Bell  of  this  city,  who  will  hereafter  assist  in  the 
management  of  the  Journal.  We  feel  confident  that  the  essential 
fitness  of  Dr.  B.  for  editorial  labor,  will  render  the  Journal  hettei^ 
than  heretofore.  Devoted  as  we  have  been  to  a  laborious  country 
practice,  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  all  we  wished,  nor  such  as 
we  feel  confident  it  will  be  in  the  future. 

We  hope  those  of  our  friends  who  have  promised  us  original  com- 
munications, will  permit  us  to  jog  their  memories  a  very  little. 


Eclecticism — ^Tub  Eclectic  Dispbnsatort.  We  have  received 
from  the  publishers,  Messrs,  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keyes  Sf  Co,^  of  Cin' 
oinnati,  **  The  American  Eclectic  Dispensatory.  By  John  King, 
M.  p."  It  is  a  big  book  of  1391  pages,  containing  but  little  less 
matter  than  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  of  Wood  &  Bache — but  it  is  with 
the  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  its  contents,  we  have  to  deal 

The  first  question  which  arises  is,  in  what  this  "  Eclectic"  differs 
from  other  Dispensatories  ?  and  secondly,  is  this  dififerenco  for  the 
better,  or  the  worse  ? 

The  disuse  of  Mercury  and  its  preparations,  seems  to  be  the  great 
"Blarney  Stone"  of  Eclecticism,  and  much  is  here  written  to  prove 
that  "Leptandrin,  Podophyllin,  and  Iridin,  with  Sanguinaria,  Tarax- 
acum, Berberis  and  Eunonymus,  and  occasional  combinations  of  other 
articles,  accomplish  far  more  than  Mercury  performs,  in  the  way  of 
arousing  the  liver,  affecting  the  secretives  generally,  and  even  produc- 
ing salivation  of  a  harmless  character." 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  King,  that  "  there  is  no  single  remedy 
ever  known  to  man  which  has  produced  a  greater  amount  of  mischief 
by  its  indiscriminate  use  than  Mercury,"  but  all  must  admit  that  it  is 
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the  fault  of  the  prescriber,  ratber  than  of  tbe  remedy,  and  tbis  being  tbe 
ease,  is  it  wise  to  eschew  tbe  use  of  what  tbe  experience  of  ages  has 
proved  to  exert  the  most  certain  eflfects  upon  living  beings  of  any 
known  medicine,  ratber  than  to  define  its  proper  use  and  teach  prao- 
titioners  to  confine  its  uses,  to  those  cases  and  circumstances  to  which 
it  is  adapted  ? 

We  arc  no  worshiper  of  Mercury,  and  do  not  ourself  use  it  often 
or  largely,  but  there  is  no  articles  of  tbe  Matieia  Mbdioa,  which  we 
feel  to  rely  upon  with  more  certainty  that  this,  or  for  which  we  should 
be  more  troubled  to  find  a  subsUtute. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  tbe  best  practioners  in  the 
country,  leads  us  to  tbe  belief  that  a  similar  view  is  entertained  by 
those  best  qualified  by  education  and  experience,  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion.  They  are  not  troubled  with  cases  of  poisoning  from  its 
uses,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  use  it,  as  all  medicines  should  be 
used,  with  a  careful  consideration  based  on  a  full  knowledge  of  theur 
effects  upon  tbe  human  system,  both  in  health  and  when  diseased. 

It  seems  to  be  urged,  in  this  book,  that  Mercury  is  to  be  discarded 
because  these  other  vegetable  remedies  produce  sufficient  cbolagogue 
effects,  while  among  thoroughly  educated  physicians,  the  old  notion 
that  *'  it  takes  Calomel  to  cure  liver  complaint,"  is  very  little  esteem- 
ed. 

An  important  fact  that  the  cbolagogue  and  sialagogue  effects  of 
Mercury  are  small  account,  compared  to  its  well  known  power  of 
changing  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  blood,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  is  entirely  overlooked,  or  wilfully  ignored,  when  giving  their 
reasons  for  its  disuses. 

Copper,  Zino  and  Lead,  and  their  preparations,  are  also  forbidden 
as  internal  remedies. 

To  supply  the  want,  occasioned  by  the  disuse  of  mercurials,  they 
have  enlarged  the  Hst  of  vegetable  remedies  to  a  frightful  extent,  and 
although  they  use  concentrations  of  many  articles,  yet  when  we  think 
of  their  remedial  agents  in  connexion  with  our  own  poor  stomach,  we 
involuntarily  cry,  **  deliver  us  "  from  being  the  receptacle  of  so  many 
imperfectly  understood  drugs. 

We  must  say  that  this  Dispensatory  is,  to  our  mind,  more  highly  fla- 
vored with  a  party  spurit,  than  that  of  true  Eclecticism,  and  although 
we  would  candidly  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly  examined  by  well  educa- 
ted physicians,  who  can  judge  between  the  truth  and  the  new  hypoth' 
esb,  we  cannot  recommend  it  as  a  reliable  guide  in  therapeutics. 
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Penetrating  Gun  Shot  Wound  oi'  the  Heaet.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Gabnochan  bas  issued,  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  the  history  of  the  caae  of 
the  notorious  "Bill  Poole/'  who  lived  eleven  days  with  a  pistol  bal- 
let imbedded  in  the  septum  medium,  behind  the  coronary  artery. 

It  is  well  reported,  and  one  gains  the  impression  from  reading  it, 
that  if  he  had  exercised  ordinary  prudence,  he  might  have  recovered, 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  pericarditis,  seemingly  induced 
by  the  neglect  of  the  patient  to  keep  quiet,  as  enjoined  by  his  medical 
attendants. 


We  have  received  from  the  author,  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  32 
pages,  entitled  **  Observations  on  Wounds  oi  the  Heart,  and  their 
relations  to  Forensic  Medicine y*^  by  Samuel  S.  Purple,  M.  D.  This 
paper  gives  reports  of  the  symptoms,  treatment  and  issue  of  over  forty 
authenticated  cases  of  wounds  of  the  heart.  While  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  wounds  of  this  class  arc  dau^erous  in  the  extreme,  yet 
from  the  reports  of 'these  cases,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  mortal- 
ity has  been  overrated.  The  pamphlet  is  published  by  Messrs.  S.  S. 
&  W.  Wood ;  New  York.  * 


New  York  Lunatic  Asylum.  We  have  just  received  the  last 
report  of  M.  H.  RANNEy,  m.  d.,  the  Resident  Physician,  made  to  the 
Board  of  Qovernors  of  the  Alms  House.  The  admissions  daring  the 
year,  were  486,  of  which  241  were  natives  of  Ireland;  97  only  were 
American  bom,  the  rest  being  natives  of  other  foreign  countries. 
What  a  magnificence  has  that  charity  which  feeds  and  cares  for  so 
many  hundreds  of  the  insane  poor  of  foreign  birth.  This  report  is 
very  creditable  to  Dr.  Ranney,  showiDg  as  it  does,  that  he  is  interest- 
ed in  his  work  and  knows  what  he  is  about. 


Beese  Medical  Lexicon.  A  third  edition  of  this  little  work  has 
been  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Wood  of  New  York,  containing  233  pages. 
It  presents,  in  a  very  small  volume,  the  definitions  of  the  terms  used 
in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  and  for  the  student  or  others 
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who  are  to  travel,  it  is  a  great  conyenienee.     It  la  oompiled  by  D.  M. 
Bins,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Amerioan  Medical  Gazette. 


Editorial  Chanqes.  Prof.  S.  B.  Hunt,  becomes  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Joornal,  which  he  has  managed  so 
ablj  for  the  last  two  years. 

Dr.  Bennett  Dowleb  is  to  continae  as  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Jotumal,  instead  of  getting  up  a  new  Joarnal  in  that  city  as  he  had 
proposed. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Griswold,  becomes  associate  editor  of  Reese's  Ameri- 
can  Medical  Gazette.  It  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  highly  spiced 
with  "  on  dits"  of  New  Tork,  its  Doctors  and  Medical  Schools. 


Pustule  Malione.  An  Inaugural  Essay,  S^c,  hy  Daniel  Witds^ 
Wfrtk  Wainwright  of  New  Tork  City.  Billin  &  Bro.,  N.  Y.  This' 
is  a  well  printed  pamphlet  of  80  pages,  published,  we  suppose,  by 
Mr.  Wainwright  himself,  npon  a  rare  infectious  disorder  known  in  our 
books  of  Surgery  as  malignant  pustule.  "We  cannot  say  that  any 
new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  affection  by  this  Ess&y,  and  we  almost 
incline  to  believe  that  some  eases  of  carbuncle  have  been  mistaken,  by 
Mr.  Wainwright,  for  "  pustule  maligne."  • 


On  ths  Chemical  Analtsis  or  the  Tsi^nessee  Collection  of 
Urihart  Calculi.  By  E.  B.  Baskins,  M,  D.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent description  of  a  collection  of  180  calculi,  accompanied  by  sever- 
al well  executed  lithographic  figures.  * 


A  Papss  on  Protracted  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart, 
Uwd  before  the  Society  of  Statistical  Medicine^  hy  John  W,  Corson^ 
M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  If.  J*.  Dispensary;  late  Physician  to 
Brooklyn  City  Hospital.  This  paper,  upon  a  subject  the  diagnosis 
of  which  has  been  until  recently  enveloped  in  obscurity,  is  written 
with  Dr.  Corson's  customary  terseness  and  accuracy.  We  can  reo- 
ommend  it  as  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  * 
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TbANSACTIONS  09  THB    MeD.   ASSOCIATION  Of  THX  StATB  Of  Air 

ABAMA,  cU  its  Eighth  Annual  Sesnmiy  1855.  pp.  148.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  amoant  of  valuable  material  yearly  accamalattng 
in  the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  yarioos  States  is  increasing.  This 
year's  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Alabama  Association  contains  rnneh 
of  interest,  especially  to  our  Southern  brethren.  * 
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GOOD  CHANCE  FOR  A  YOUNG  PHYSICIAN. 

A  good  location  for  practice,  free  from  competition,  can  be  obtained 
on  very  favorable  terms.  Address  the  Editor  of  this  Joomal,  at 
•*  East  Washington,  P.  0.,  N.  H." 
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(for  the  IT.  H.  Jovnial  of  Medidn*.) 

CASE  OP  EXTENSIVE  SCIRRHUS  DEPOSIT. 

J.  OiLLBiT — ^Fanner,  iEt.  50,  of  Bilious  Temperament  and  tem- 
perate habits,  (except  the  free  ose  of  tobacco,)  was  taken  with  ooca* 
Bonal  Tomiting  last  January,  which  became  quite  persistent,  unless  the 
bowels  were  kept  open  by  cathartics.  He  became  restless  and  watch- 
fnl,  with  marked  hypochondriac  symptoms,  which  went  on  without  any 
improyement  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  I  was  called  to  attend  him. 
He  complained  at  this  time  of  an  entire  want  of  sleep;  pulse  from 
100  to  120;  tongue  coated;  some  thirst;  could  take  food;  appetite 
indiiBkrent;  pain  in  the  Epigastric  and  right  and  left  Hypochondriac 
regions,  and  a  ^*  gloomy  horror  "  which  he  could  not  describe.  All 
Us  symptoms  were  aggravated  on  the  approach  of  OTening.  There 
US  to  be  felt  in  the  abdomen  an  irregular  tumor,  hard  and  occupying 
the  umbilical,  the  right  and  a  part  of  the  left  inguinal  region.  Ha 
complained  of  thirst,  which  nothing  could  assuage. 

The  diagnosis  was  more  and  more  plainly  developed  to  be  scirrhus. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  laxatives,  alteratives  and  anodynes,  with 
slight  counter-irritation  externally.    Prs.  Orosby,  Piislbi,  Swjutt 
NiLis,  and  GkLLiTT  saw  him,  in  consultation,  at  diffiarent  times;  bat 
•U  the  remedial  agendes  employed,  seemed  only  to  palliate  at  the  best. 
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His  strength  gradaally  yielded  to  the  disease,  although  he  had  Done 
of  that  sallow  straw  color  of  the  skia  which  charaoteiizes  Cancer,  till 
about  ten  days  before  death,  when  his  nausea  and  yomiting  had  be- 
come persistent. 

He  threw  up  large  quantities  of  bilious  looking  fluid,  yet  it  had 
none  of  the  smell,  and  he  said  none  of  the  bitter  taste  of  bile. 

One  thing  was  a  little  remarkable ;  he  never  threw  up  his  food. 

There  was  effusion  into  the  peritonial  cavity,  but  no  cedenia  of  the 
extremities. 

His  sufferings  became  more  and  more  intense  till  they  were  relieved 
by  death,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  met. 

Poa  Mortem,  42  hours  after  death.  On  laying  open  the  abdominal 
parieties,  the  Stomach  and  Intestines  were  much  distended  with  gas. 
The  tumor  above  referred  to,  was  found  to  be  the  mesentery,  thickened 
to  from  one  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  by  scirrhus  deposit,  between 
its  peritoneal  layers.  The  ilium  was  in  the  same  condition  ;  Boiirhus 
deposit  between  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coat,  thickened  it  to 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  for  about  four  feet  of  the  lower  portion.  The 
liver  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  filled  with  hard  light  colored  masses 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  even  larger,  and  when 
removed  had  the  feel  of  a  solid  india  rubber  ball ;  on  laying  them 
open,  they  exhibited  a  white  cartilaginous  exterior,  running  off  to  a  piok 
color  and  soft  consistence  in  the  centre.  The  lower  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  was  completely  studded  with  masses  of  the  same  structure, 
from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  I  carried  a  portion  of 
the  ilium,  of  the  mesentery,  and  several  of  the  masses  from  tiie  liver 
to  Prof.  Peaslee,  who  examined  them  under  the  mioroscopo,  and  who 
was  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  following  letter : 

Hanover^  Jul/g  10,  1B55. 
I>a.  Smallkt, 

Dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  give  a  statement  of 
the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  tumors  in  the  mesentery,  liver,  and 
ilium  of  Mr.  Oillett. 

It  was  evidently  the  same  deposit  in  all  these  parts.  The  masses 
were,  however,  of  the  sise  of  an  English  walnut  or  larger  in  the  liver; 
smaller  in  the  mesentery,  and  in  mere  granules,  (some  but  just  visibk 
to  the  naked  eye,)  in  the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium.  Tbi 
large  masses  showed  a  central  portion,  on  section,  which  was  semi-flaid 
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and  rf  m  pink  vAmt ;  wbile  the  external  pcntion  wafi  yeiy  finn,  and  of 
a  fibroofl  appearanoe.  One  of  them,  howerer,  showed  the  same  fibrous 
straetnrey  through  its  whole  thickness.  The  stroctore  of  the  liver, 
where  not  invaded  bj  the  deposit,  seemed  normal. 

On  placing  a  thin  section  of  the  outm'  portion  of  the  masses  nnder 
the  microscope,  it  appeared  almost  wholly  of  a  fibrous  structure ;  irith 
a  very  few  cells  lying  among  the  fibres.  Some  of  these  were  the 
compound  cells  so  well  figured  in  Yogel's  Pathological  Anatomy,  in 
his  plates  representing  the  minute  structure  of  scirrhus.  The  inner, 
and  softer  portion  of  the  deposit,  showed  these  cells  in  greater  num* 
ber,  with  but  vety  few  fibree— corresponding  to  the  representations  of 
cellular  cancer— (or  encephaloid.) 

I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  regarding  the  deposit  as  true 
soirriiue. 

It  appeared,  at  first,  that  the  deposit  did  not  implicate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ilium.  I,  however,  found  on  a  careful  examination 
tliat  the  whole  thickness  of  the  intestine  was  infiltrated  with  the  can« 
eerous  depoat,  in  very  minute  granules ;  patches  of  it  also  appearing 
voder,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  of  the 
peritoneum.  The  wall  of  the  ilium  was  thus  rendered  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  and  very  firm ;  and  thus  we  may  account  for  the  firm 
and  lobulated  feeling  of  the  tumor  before  death,  though  it  was  this 
convolution  of  the  ilium  that  formed  the  most  prominent  and  movea. 
hie  part  of  it.  Thus  also,  we  account  for  the  feeling  as  if  the  tumor 
might  arise  from  the  right  iliac  region,  which  I  noticed  on  the  first  ex* 
amination,  when  the  idea  that  it  might  possibly  be  the  intestine  was 
suggested,  but  was  given  up,  since  it  appeared  that,  on  the  whole, 
nothing  but  the  omentum  would  be  likely  to  become  t(ie  basis  of  so 
extensiye  a  deposit,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  so  moveable. 

The  disease  in  the  liver  is  precisely  what  had  been  predicted  as 
probable,  on  first  examining  the  mass  above-mentioned,  through  the 
abdominal  walla ;  since  it  was  believed  that  the  tumor  did  not  account 
for  the  patient's  symptoms,  and  rendered  it  very  probable  that  the  dis- 
ease existed  elsewhere,  and  in  the  liver. 

Still  it  is  an  interesting  &ct  that  up  to  two  weeks,  or  thereabouts, 
before  death,  the  patient  had  not  a  caehactio  (certainly  not  a  cancer" 
est)  expfesiion.  But  I  have  seen  seteral  such  instanced ;  and  think 
8V  absence  of  such  expression  no  reason,  in  itself  alone,  for  denying 
the  presence  of  cancerous  disease,  in  any  case.    A  lady  who  had  en- 
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oephaloid  diaeaie  oommenoiog  ia  the  ovary,  retained  her  plumpneBi  of 
form,  and  a  bealtby  egression  of  ooontenanoe,  till  widua  tea  days  of 
her  death. 

I  ahould  not  omit  to  add  that  on  laying  open  the  lower  portion  of 
the  ilium,  I  fonnd  a  cironlar  perforation  through  all  ita  ooats,  one  half 
inch  in  diameter.  The  finger  thrust  through  this»  passed  its  whok 
length  parallel  to  the  intestine  and  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mes- 
entery. Exploring  it  still  fitfther,  I  found  it  terminated  in  a  mass  of 
soirrhus  deposit  in  the  mesentery  which  had  softened  in  its  central 
portion ;  and  which  had  thus  been  in  part  discharged  into  the  intes- 
tine. The  passage  extended  upward$  along  the  intestine ;  so  that  no 
focal  matter  could  probably  have  escaped  from  the  intestine  into  it. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  B.  PKiauB. 

A  suggestion  or  two  as  to  the  cause  of  so  much  scirrhus  develop 
ment,  and  I  will  close. 

Mr.  G.  was  an  industrious  farmer ;  a  good  liver,  temperate  in  eveiy 
thing  but  the  use  of  tobacco.  His  mother  probably  died  from  soi^ 
vhus  of  the  stomach,  as  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  say  "  she  died 
of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  attended  by  frequent  vomiting  and  great 
diatress."  That  hereditary  tendency  played  an  important  part  in  the 
oase  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  that  the  cud  and  pipe  acted  weO their 
fart,  in  prematurely  depriving  his  fiimily  of  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband  and  fiither,  and  the  community  of  a  valuable  member,  will 
be  still  harder  to  deny. 

ADONIBAM  SMALLET,  M.  D. 

Lyme,  IT.  K,  Jufy  18th,  1855. 
• 


BEMABKS  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SKELETONS. 

BT  CHABLBS  BBLL,  H.  B. 

It  is  often  convenient  and  economical  for  students  to  be  able  to 
prepare  skeletons,  for  themselves,  out  of  the  remains  of  subjects  used 
in  dissection.  Wi&,  a  few  hints  about  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  bj 
the  exercise  of  a  little  oare  and  patience,  any  tolerably  good  dissect- 
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er  may  make  for  lumself,  aa  good  a  skeleton  as  would  oost  bim  bal' 
a  year's  tuition,  if  bought  of  tbe  janitors  of  any  of  oar  medieal 
wboolfl,  besides  gaining  a^ill  in  manipulation,  that  will  be  always 
useful. 

To  separate  tbe  bones  of  a  subject,  so  as  to  study  tbeir  forms  and 
relations,  and  afterwards  re-adjust  them  in  tbeir  places,  by  mounting 
tbe  skeleton,  different  modes  are  adoptod.  A  subject  wbo  bas  died 
of  some  lingering  disease,  sucb  as  pbtbisis  or  dropsy,  should  be  select- 
ed in  preference,  as  in  them  the  greasy  marrow  of  the  bones  will  be 
feund  nearly  all  absorbed,  and  Its  place  supplied  merely  by  a  sort  of 
serum.  In  skeletons  prepared  from  fleshy  subjects,  it  is  almost  im* 
possible  to  get  rid  of  the  oil  so  completely,  that  it  will  not  be  contin- 
ually frying  out,  when  the  bones  are  exposed  to  any  degree  of  warmth, 
thus  soiling  and  disfiguring  the  preparation,  besides  giving  it  disagre- 
able  odour.  After  the  muscles  have  been  removed  by  coarse  dissec- 
tiou,  taking  care  however,  not  to  out  the  articulating  sur&ces,  or  other 
parts  of  the  bones,  the  whole  should  be  boiled  in  water,  for  some  hours* 
to  remove  the  soft  parte  which  remain  attached.  Pains  should  be 
taken,  in  the  process  of  cleaning  and  boiling,  not  to  lose  sight  of  cer- 
tain small  bones,  which  might  readily  pass  unnoticed,  such  as  the 
sesamoid  bones,  the  little  osrides  of  the  ear,  the  extreme  bones  of  the 
phalanges  Sco,  After  the  boiling,  they  should  be  well  cleaned,  by 
gently  scraping  them  with  a  dull  knife,  by  which  the  remaining  shreds 
of  fliMh  are  easily  detached ;  and  then  exposed,  for  several  months,  in 
a  safe  place,  to  the  aetion  of  the  sun,  rain  and  dew.  To  accelerate 
their  bleaching,  they  may  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
turned  over.  Too  strong  a  solar  heat,  however,  during  the  summer, 
alters  tbeir  gelatinous  constituente,  and  causes  the  bones  to  become 
dry  and  chalky,  and  frequently  to  crack.  After  the  completion  of 
this  whitening  process,  the  bones  vrill  be  fit  for  mounting. 

A  better  mode  than  the  above  i  and  the  one  now  generally  adopted 
fcr  all  the  nicer  preparations  of  bones,  is  by  maeeroHon.  For  this 
purpoee,  the  bones  denuded  of  their  flesh,  are  steeped  four  or  five  days 
in  fresh  water,  which  should  cover  them  over  complely  to  some  depth, 
so  thai  the  blood  in  them  may  be  removed.  In  winter,  warm  water 
should  be  employed,  and  the  maceration  carried  on  in  a  warm  room ; 
in  summer,  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  will  suffice.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  flesh  wUI  have  become  veiy  pale  and  white* 
The  water  is  now  to  be  changed,  and  the  process  continued.    After 
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the  soft  parts  have  become  oompledy  deoompoaed,  which  will  take 
Beveral  weeks,  the  bones  must  be  taken  oat,  sonped  with  a  dnllkmie, 
washed,  and  returned  into  another  tab  of  finsh,  Inke-wann  water,  in 
which  thej  shoald  remain  for  some  days,  to  remove  any  bad  smell, 
that  the  decomposing  flesh  may  have  left  upon  them.  It  is  well  to 
change  the  water,  in  which  they  are  macerating,  quite  <rften,  as  although 
this  retards  the  decay  of  the  flesh,  it  renders  the  bones  whiter,  and 
remoYOS  the  stench.  Lastly  the  oily  matter  is  to  be  removed,  by 
soaking  them  for  awhile  in  weak  ley.  If  not  sufficiently  white,  they 
may  then  be  bleached,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wet.  It  is  a  bad 
plan  to  use  chloride  of  lime  to  whiten  them,  as  it  acts  upon  the  bone,  and 
renders  it  rough  and  porous.  The  whole  should  finally  be  varnished 
over  with  the  white  of  eggs,  and  carefully  dried. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  care  shoald  be  taken  not  to  use  diteh 
water,  or  water  that  has  been  collected  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  tx 
purposes  of  maceration,  as  the  well-known  green  confervoid*  matter 
will  be  developed  in  it,  and  stain  the  bones.  The  water  in  the  tub 
should  never  be  allowed  to  evaporate  to  such  a  degree  as  to  expose 
any  part  of  its  contents,  as  exposure  to  the  air  oooasions  a  brownish 
stain,  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of. 

As  the  cartilages  become  disturbed,  when  maceration  is  carried  too 
far,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  prevent  this,  by  removing  the  bones  which 
sopport  them,  and  cleaning  them  before  the  rest  As  this  is  veiy 
liable  to  occurr  in  the  costal  cartilage,  they  are  usually  separated,  at 
first,  from  the  ribs,  leaving  them  joined  to  the  sternum,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare them  together. 

If  a  disarticulated  head  is  wanted,  a  specimen  must  be  seleeied, 
which  has  not  quite  reached  adult  age.  To  separate  these  bones, 
which  interlace  upon  all  sides,  dried  peas  are  often  employed.  The 
skull,  having  been  closely  filled  with  these,  from  th%  foramen  magmmi, 
is  laid  in  water,  when  the  peas,  swelling  out  upon  all  sides,  with  a 
gradual  but  powerful  pressure,  at  length  afl^t  the  disjunction  of  the 
bones.  Sometimes,  however,  fractures  are  the  result  of  this  experi- 
ment, as  the  peas  swell  out  in  a  few  hours,  while  the  bones  softening 
but  slowly,  are  broken,  before  they  have  acquired  sufficient  elastieitj 
to  give  way-  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  soak  the  skull  for  some  days  in 
water,  before  putting  in  the  peas,  so  that  the  bones  may  become  slightly 
flexible. 

Horizontal  and  vertical  sections  of  the  cranium  are  extremely  in- 
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fltraetifa,  and  may  be  made  widi  a  fine  saw,  oare  being  taken,  in  the 
?ertioal  division,  not  (o  go  too  near  the  mesial  line,  for  fear  of  des- 
troying the  aaygos  bone,  or  Tomer. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

BerUn,  May  22,  1855. 

Mt  Dxab  Sib  : — ^I  promised  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  in  my 
first  ktter,  to  give  some  account  of  the  facilities  which  the  city  of 
Berlin  presents  as  a  medical  centre.  A  harder  task  could  scarcely  be 
chosen,  for  I  find  after  haying  been  here  now  more  than  a  month,  that 
I  have  not  as  yet  become  acquainted  with  one  half  the  advantages 
which  are  afiR>rded  to  the  student  of  our  profession. 

It  has  become  common  in  America,  as  you  know,  to  regard  Paris 
as  the  great  medical  capital  of  Euiope.  This  is  undoubtedly  true, 
bat  I  am  convinced  that  the  large  German  cities  are,  in  this  respect, 
greatly  underrated,  'rhey  are,  to  be  sure,  further  from  us,  and  not 
so  accessible  from  America.  The  German  language  is  not  so  readily 
acquired  as  the  French ;  and,  more  than  all,  our  countrymen  have,  of 
late  years,  more  and  more  fallen  into  the  habit  of  going  to  Paris  to 
eomplete  a  medical  education.  There  is  no  question,  however,  but 
that  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Prague  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  become 
the  rescnrt  of  all  who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies,  for  a  length  of  time, 
upon  the  continent. 

The  chief  attractions  of  Berlin,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  are  the 
public  and  private  hospitals,  and  the  lectures  in  the  Royal  University. 
The  city  itself,  having  a  population  of  over  four  hundred  thousand, 
aflfords  abundant  material  to  the  student  of  every  class  of  disease. 
The  hospitals  are  immense,  and  among  the  best  regulated  in  Europe, 
and  the  private  and  public  clinics  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  city  is  the  great  number  of  private  institutions, 
devoted  to  special  diseases,  to  which  the  foreign  student  can  obtain  an 
easy  access,  if  he  desire  it. 

It  so  happened  that  the  time  of  my  arrival  here  was  very  fortunate. 
The  summer's  term,  or  semester,  of  the  University,  had  just  opened, 
and  the  various  courses  of  lectures  had  hardly  commenced. 
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The  metbod  of  etaij  here,  is  in  many  respeots  widely  diflSMnent  from 
the  system  adopted  in  America.  There  are  none  of  those  isolated 
medical  schools,  as  with  ns,  having  at  most  seven  or  eight  profeaaon, 
and  hardly  able  to  subsist  on  aoconnt  of  the  competition  of  other 
schools.  The  diftront  professions  are,  on  the  contrary,  here  all  repre- 
sented in  the  universities ;  the  lectures  are  given  simultaneously,  and 
degrees  are  conferred  at  the  same  time  in  all.  The  number  of  profes- 
sors in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  university  at  Berlin  is  forty,  and 
the  students  are  at  liberty  to  attend  the  lectures  of  such  as  they  pre- 
fer. Oftentimes,  there  are  four  or  five  courses  upon  the  same  subject 
going  on  at  once. 

This  method  has  great  advantages.  The  schools  have  greater  influ- 
ence upon  the  profession  of  the  country.  The  facilities,  which  in  our 
country,  are  divided  round  among  a  score  of  little  institutions,  are  all 
concentrated  in  one  place.  The  museums  are  larger^  and  there  is  a 
natural  emulation  among  the  professors  to  ezcel»  as  they  thus  obtain  a 
greater  number  of  students  at  their  lectures.  The  students  may,  at 
the  same  place,  hear  the  same  topics  illustrated  by  several  men,  and 
thus  acquire  a  much  more  comprehensive  view  of  his  studies,  than 
where  he  is  obliged,  to  gain  the  same  advantage,  to  go  hundreds  of 
miles  to  hear  a  different  corps  of  professors. 

The  great  advantage,  however,  of  the  European  system  is,  that  all 
of  the  Professors  are  resident.  Many  have  their  private  hospitals  or 
clinics,  and  the  student  of  a  specialty  may  carry  his  investigations  as 
far  as  he  chooses,  and  find  an  unlimited  means  of  illustration.  At 
his  examination  for  a  medical  degree,  however,  all  of  the  Professors 
take  a  part,  and  the  student  has  hb  real  knowledge  tested  far  more 
severely,  than  when  graduating  fees,  or  rivalry  between  schools,  are  the 
elements  of  success. 

Yet  Berlin  is  no  place  for  the  foreign  student  to  begin  his  studies. 
One  needs  the  stimulant,  which  he  receives  from  a  comparison  of  the 
unusual  facilities  which  are  offered  in  European  institutions,  and  the 
higher  scale  of  learning  here,  with  the  thorough,  though  not  so  exten- 
sive course  of  instruction  in  our  ordinary  medical  schools  at  home. 

I  can  give  the  readers  of  the  Journal  no  better  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  course  of  study  in  Berlin,  than  the  hct,  that  there  are  over 
eighty  separate  courses  of  instruction  given  by  the  Professors,  during 
the  present  term.  There  are  lectures  upon  General  and  Special  Sur- 
2eiy»  Anatomy,  Pathology,  Obstetrics,  Physiology  and  Therapeutios. 
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Besides  iheae,  thexe  are  eonraes  upon  all  of  tiioae  collateral  brancbes 
whieh  are  now  as  neoessary  to  a  tboroagb  medioal  education  as  any  of 
those  ordinarily  tangbt  in  onr  scbools.  There  are  those  npon  Foren- 
ne  Medicnne,  the  ffistory  of  Medicine,  Microscopy,  Botany,  Toxicolo- 
gy, Gomparadve  Anatomy  and  Pharmaoy. 

Special  courses  of  instraction  are  also  given  upon  Diseases  of  the 
Ear  and  Eye— -and  the  profession  of  Berlin  is  at  the  bead  of  the  world 
in  tbis  department — ^apon  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  abdomi- 
nal and  cataneoos  diseases,  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  diseases 
of  the  brain. 

WbencTer  it  is  possible  to  introduce  practical  instruction,  this  is 
done.  Botanical  excursions  are  made  with  students ;  they  haye  an 
opportunity  of  performing  all  the  operations  of  surgety  upon  the  cad- 
aver ;  lectures  are  given  in  the  museums,  in  the  dead  bouses  attached 
to  the  hospitals  and  in  private  laboratories.  The  lectures  continue 
daily  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  for  eight 
months  of  the  year.  There  are  two  terms  annually,  and  the  student, 
in  pursuing  a  five  or  six  years'  course,  can  have  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  bis  profession,  from  the  adjustment  of 
a  bandage  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  grave  disease. 

The  two  most  prominent  men  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Berlin  are, 
probably,  Langenbeck  and  Von  Grtefe.  The  former,  the  successor  of 
Dieflfenbach,  as  a  surgeon,  is  second  to  no  one  in  Europe,  and  his 
name  is  now  quoted  as  the  first  surgical  authority  of  Germany.  The 
few  American  surgeons  who  have  visited  this  city  and  made  his  ao- 
quaintance,  will  always  remember  the  attentions  with  which  he  receives 
our  countrymen,  and  the  pleasure  and  instruction  whicb  his  conversar 
tion  and  public  clinics  aflford.  In  personal  appearance.  Prof.  Langen- 
beck 18  altogether  prepossessing.  He  is  a  slight  built  man,  of  about 
forty  years,  of  a  tbongbtful  countenance,  and  wearing  the  look  of  oite 
who  IS  constantly  active  but  never  exhausted.  He  speaks  English 
perfectly,  and  often  refers  to  the  labors  of  English  surgeons  with  evi« 
dent  admiration. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  bim  so  well  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
snooess  of  the  distingubhed  men  of  bis  profession  in  America.  While 
spending  an  evening  lately  at  bis  beautiful  residence  in  the  Thier 
Garten,  be  took  occasion  to  express  himself  in  the  warmest  manner  in 
regard  to  Drs.  Pancoast,  Mott,  Oarnocban,  Mussey  and  Warren.  He 
spoke  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  first  idea  of  chloroform,  and  the  discovery  of 
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the  application  and  advantage  of  ether  in  aargety,  aa  enfebnely  origi- 
nating with  na.  He  prused  the  saocesa  of  onr  aargeons  in  many  op- 
erationa,  in  which  those  of  Europe  are  quite  nnfixrtunate,  and  I 
remember  hia  speaking,  in  particular,  of  the  operationa  of  hia  penonal 
friend,  Dr.  Kimball  of  Lowell,  in  abdominal  anrgery,  aa  being  alto- 
gether unanrpaased  upon  the  contbent.  Dr.  Langenbeek  haa  had 
bat  aeven  caaea  of  ovarian  tumor  in  whioh  he  haa  peiformed  the  long 
Gsoaarian  section,  and  five  of  these  died  of  aeoondaiy  Prntonitia. 
In  none  of  them,  was  there  any  thing  to  countoMndioate  the  opera- 
tion. Dr.  L.  thinks  that  the  influence  of  climate  ia  of  great  weight 
in  the  success  or  fiiilure  of  this  clasa  of  cases.  It  is  worth  a  remark, 
that  Dr.  Langenbeck's  uncle  was  successful  in  extirpating  one  uterua, 
but  this  was  taken  out  below,  and  not  by  the  abdominal  section.  He 
regards  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Kiitball  as  unprecedented  in  smv 

Prof.  Langenbeek  is  himself  a  cautious  surgeon.  In  eancerons 
affections  of  the  mamma,  particularly,  he  is  never  in  a  hnny  to  oper- 
ate till  the  disease  is  quite  developed,  and  in  all  malignant  cases,  he 
refrains  from  too  early  a  use  of  the  knife.  I  mention  this  fact  as  in- 
teresting, when  the  profession  is  so  eager  to  learn  the  opiniona  of  the 
beet  surgeons  upon  these  points. 

The  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  by  Langenbeek  ia  often  Qriginal. 
In  hernia  humoralis,  for  example,  although  compreasion  and  the  Iodine 
Ungent  are  uaed  by  him,  his  favorite  remedy  is  the  frequent  introdac. 
tion  of  a  bougie  into  the  urethra.  He  haa  had  one  or  two  easee, 
apparently  of  carcinoma  of  the  testis,  prove  themselves  to  be  non-ma. 
lignant,  by  being  thua  entirely  cured.  In  the  military  hosfntak  here- 
where  this  disease  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  patients  who  have  suf- 
fered from  tedious  rides  on  horseback,  I  am  told  that  atrapping  the 
testicle  tightly  with  strips  of  plaster,  prepared  with  the  addition  of 
some  resolvent  medicine,  succeeds  admirably.  The  plan  is  very  near- 
ly the  same  as  recommended  in  Mr.  Furgusson^a  system  of  surgery, 
when  the  adhesive  plaster  is  combined  with  the  camphorated  mercurial 
plasty. 

The  surgical  clinics  of  Berlin  are  full  of  interest,  and  Langenbeck'a 
in  particular.  This  ia  attended  by  hundreda  of  the  aludenta  from  all 
parte  of  Europe,  who  are  attracted  by  the  fiime  which  he  has  acquired, 
and  by  his  sldll  in  operating.  He  ia  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Opth- 
afanic  Institution  here,  and  holds  a  clinic  of  two  hours  in  length  daily. 
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I  ean  givB  yoar  xeaden  no  better  idea  of  tbeir  charaoter  tban  by  men- 
tiooing  a  few  of  Ae  intereating  oases.  Eaeh  oae  was  oommented  on 
tat  ^leen  or  twenty  minntes  by  the  Professor  as  k  was  presented 
Defbto  bim. 

1.  Yoong  lady :  woke  up  three  days  tinoe,  with  lose  of  moyement 
in  the  right  shooUer  and  great  pain.  There  is  now  orepitation.  Di- 
agnoBis :  a  ohronio  inflammation  which  has  been  gomg  on  sometime, 
and  wfaioh  now  first  manifests  itself.  Treatment,  by  local  oonnter 
initants,  tcMiies,  and  erentoally  passive  motion.  The  resnlt  to  be 
feared  is,  of  ooorse,  anchylosis. 

2.  Hare  lip  in  a  child  a  few  weeks  old.  Prof.  Longenbeck  adopts 
the  principle  which  the  London  and  Edinburgh  snrgeons  are  jost  now 
so  nalonsly  nnholding,  of  operatbg  in  these  oases  as  early  as  possible. 
He  uses  the  common  interrupted  suture  almost  invariably. 

3.  Ostoo  sarcoma  of  the  scapula.     Removed  by  an  operation. 

4.  Young  man,  26  years  old,  whose  right  testicle  is  still  contained 
in  the  inguinal  canal.     The  patient  objects  to  being  operated  upon. 

5.  Child  with  two  thumbs  on  each  hand ;  one  removed  at  the  de" 
siie  of  the  mother. 

6.  Gareinoma  in  a  woman  of  63.  From  the  left  external  labium, 
one  tumor  is  extracted  as  large  as  a  pear,  and  a  smaller  one  from  each 
groin. 

7.  Child  2  years  old.  Clubbed  hands.  The  tendons  of  the  flex- 
on  at  &ult  are  cut,  and  an  apparatus  ordered. 

8.  Hydrocele  in  a  middle  aged  man.  Injected  with  diluted  chlo- 
roform. 

Chloroform,  by  the  way,  is  used  altogether  as  an  anaesthetic  agent 
in  Berlin,  and  with  few  bad  results.  Dr.  Longenbeck  informs  me, 
that  although  he  has  had  several  oases  of  deep  asphyxia,  he  has  had 
only  one  case  of  death,  in  his  whole  practice,  from  its  use. 

But  I  must  draw  this  long  letter  to  a  conclusion.  I  will  simply 
take  leave  of  you  and  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  in  giving  the  details 
of  a  most  singular  case  which  has  lately  occurred  to  the  distinguished 
man,  of  whom  I  have  endeavored  to  convey  a  practical  portrait.  I 
have  just  been  looking  at  the  plates  which  represent  it  in  the  portfolio 
of  Prof.  L.  The  history  of  the  case  is  simply  this.  The  patient,  a 
young  lady,  was  suddenly  affected  by  a  suppression  of  her  menstrual 
disehargeSy  and  seen  after,  seyeral  eruptive  spots  came  out,  first  on  one 
cheek  and  then  on  the  other,  and  finaUy  upon  the  noee.    The  emp- 
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tion  reiembled  lapiu,  bat  was  eyidently  difibient.  It  destroyed  the 
entire  nasal  organ.  A  new  nose  was  formed  from  a  flap  taken  from 
the  forhead  bj  the  Taliaootian  operation.  The  result  was  onion  by 
the  first  intention.  The  menses  reappeared  at  once  after  ihs  apenr 
turn,  and  Br.  L.  congratnlated  the  lady  upon  this  fact,  as  he  thought 
that,  between  the  emptton  and  the  suppression,  he  disooTered  a  con- 
nection. But  the  menses  again  stopped;  the  eruption  reappeared, 
and  the  new  nose  entirely  sloughed  off.  The  question  of  interest  in 
the  case  is,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the  eruption.  N.  E.  G. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE    ON  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE 
PROSTATE  WITH  RETENTION  OF  URINK 

DELIVEBEI)  AT  THB  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  BY  JOHN  AdAMS,  EsQ., 
F.  R.  C.   S.,  SURQBON  OP  THB  HOSPITAL. 

Gentlemen :  These  oases  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  are  of  every  day 
occurrence.  Their  importance  may  be  approximately  estimated  by 
their  frequency,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  they  too 
often  lead.  I  am  therefore  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  directing 
your  attention  to-day  to  this  subject. 

We  haye  received  into  this  hospital,  during  the  last  year,  177 
cases  of  retention  of  urine,  from  all  causes.  Of  these,  only  six  have 
happened  to  females — ^the  rest  to  males.  The  reason  of  this  vast  dis- 
proportion, is  obvious  enough.  The  length  of  the  urethra  in  the  male, 
the  existence  of  various  muscles  surrounding  it,  the  position  of  the 
prostate  gland  at  its  commencement,  the  lodgment  sometimes  of 
small  calculi  in  various  parts  of  it,  the  existence  of  stricture  (which 
is  a  disease  almost  exclusively  of  the  male  urethra,)  tho  severe  attacks 
of  inflammation  to  whicH  the  urethra  is  liable  in  gonorrhoea,  all  these 
causes  predispose  the  male  subject  to  retention  of  urine,  and  explain 
the  important  fact  alluded  to.  I  may  also  mention  the  injuries  to 
which  the  male  urethra  is  liable,  all  of  which  lead  to  a  similar  result 
Now,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert  that,  of  all  these  sources  of  oh* 
struction,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  the  retentions  of  urine,  which  are  brought  to  this  hospital.  I  regret 
that  the  statistics  of  the  hospital  do  not  give  us  information  on  this 
subject ;  but  in  future,  a  better  system  of  registiy,  now  about  to  be 
adopted,  will  supply  the  omission. 

This  enormous  mass  of  cases,  which  almost  invariably  come  under 
your  own  immediate  inspection  and  treatment  (independent  of  tho 
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Boigeon,)  giTes  70a  Buoh  a  field  of  pnotioal  ezperienoe,  as  oannot  be 
obtaioed  anywhere  bafc  at  iostitatioos  like  this.  I  am  sore  tou  moat 
have  remarked,  that  it  is  my  invariable  onatom  to  habituate  the  dceos- 
ens  of  this  hospital  to  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  in  all  oases ; 
and  even  in  the  worst  cases  of  stricture,  requiring  the  nicest  manipu« 
lation,  if  I  find  that  a  student  under  my  direction  succeeds  in  the  pas- 
sing of  an  instrument  into  the  bladder,  I  confide  the  case  at  once  to 
him,  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination.  I  dare  say,  you  remem- 
ber my  saying  to  one  of  the  students,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session,  in  allusion  to  a  case  of  retention  of  urine,  that  the  best  clini- 
cal instruction  I  could  mwe,  was  to  teach  him  to  pass  a  catheter.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is^  that  the  surgeon  is  seldom  sent  for  to  cases 
of  retention.  The  house-pupils,  under  the  eye  of  the  house-surgeon, 
have  generally  done  the  business  before  his  usual  visit  It  is,  of 
course,  not  always  so,  as  the  present  case  exemplifies. 

Let  me  now  consider  the  case  bafore  us ;  here  is  a  case  of  retention 
of  urine,  occurring  in  an  old  man  of  sixty-seven,  who  was  the  subject 
of  a  similar  aflbction,  about  a  fortnight  ago.  He  could  not  explain 
the  cause,  but  says  that  he  was  called  on  to  pass  urine  many  times  in 
the  night,  and  at  eight  in  the  morning,  complete  retention  came  on. 
The  very  simple  &at  of  the  age  of  the  patient  should  at  once  arrest 
your  attention,  as  it  is  a  most  important  element  in  estimating  the 
oaoae  of  the  retention.  An  old  woman  slips  upon  the  pavement,  and  in- 
jures her  hip,  and  cannot  walk ;  she  is  brought  to  the  hospital,  and, 
without  examination,  you  at  once  infor  that  she  has  fractured  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  So  retention  of  urine,  occurring  in  an  old 
man,  leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  retention  arises  fiom  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostata  gland,  and  this  is  generallv  the  case.  Neverthe- 
less, you  ougnt  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  patient's  case,  and 
be  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  he  never  had  anv  complaint  in  these 
parts,  0£  any  dimcultv  in  passing  urine,  until  during  the  last  si^r 
months,  when  he  has  found  that  he  has  been  called  upon  more  &e- 
quently  to  pass  his  urine,  especially  during  the  night,  and  that  the 
stream  of  urine,  although  sufficiently  full,  perhaps,  has  lost  much  of 
its  foroe.  Sometimes  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pain,  accompany* 
ing  the  e£R>rts  at  expulsion.  Well,  with  the  brief  history  which  yon 
gather  from  your  patient,  your  notion  or  idea  is  strengthened ;  but  to 
set  the  question  at  rest,  you  pass  your  finger  per  anum,  and  at  once 
all  doubt  vanishes,  as  you  feel  the  aland  enlarged,  possibly  to  the  sise 
of  your  fisi  It  is  a  cuzious  fact  that  patients  seldom  experience  any 
pun  during  the  progress  of  the  enlargement;  but  I  have  oflten  ascer^ 
tained  that  a  slight  tinffling  sensation  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  glans 
penis,  in  the  course  of  the  dorsal  nerve,  has  been  experienced,  but 
no  importance  has  been  attached  to  it ;  in  fact  a  man  will  say  that  he 
never  knew  he  had  anv  disease  about  him  of  the  nature  of  enlarge- 
ment at  the  neck  of  his  bladder,  until  informed  of  it  by  his  sni^eon. 
You  have  now  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  you  proceed 
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to  aefc  aooordingly.  There  is  no  use  in  wMtiog  your  time,  mnd  ex> 
baosting  your  patient's  strengtih,  by  leeching,  purging,  warm  baths, 
&;o. ;  the  oatether  is  the  tmieum  remedium,  and  to  this  yon  at  oooe 
resort.  Ton  edl  for  a  prostatic  catheter,  place  your  patient  at  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  or  in  the  erect  position,  introduce  the  instmment 
teeundum  artem^  and  draw  the  water  off.  Ton  then  take  out  the 
catheter,  order  the  patient  to  bed,  and  anticipate  the  necessity  of  a 
re-introdnotion  of  the  instrument  in  three  or  four  hours.  I  say  in  throe 
or  four  hours,  for  you  will  usually  find  that  the  water  begins  to  poor 
down  rapidly  from  the  kidneys,  and  the  bladder  is  refilled,  and  re* 

Suires,  even  more  urgently  than  before,  to  be  emptied  ;  or  possiblj 
le  passing  of  the  catheter  has  ruptured  some  of  the  large  Teins  in  thft 
seignborhood  of  the  prostate,  and  a  yery  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  has  become  mixed  with  the  urine,  to  the  great  incroase  of  the 
contents  of  the  bladder.  The  bladder  should  be  entirely  emptied,  at 
each  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

To  proceeed  with  the  case  :  there  was  a  difficulty  which  could  not 
be  overcome.  The  dresser  of  the  previous  week,  under  whose  care 
he  had  been  relieved,  and  who  had  recognised  the  case  as  one  of  eiH 
lar^d  prostate,  by  examination  per  anum,  was  foiled.  The  prostatae 
catheter  was  passed  up  to  the  hilt ;  and  the  elastic  catheter  was  used 
without  efifeot.  No  very  small  instruments  were  used  in  the  case.  It 
now  became  my  duty,  at  the  usual  visit,  to  examine  the  case  myeelf^ 
and  to  relieve  the  patient  at  all  hazards.  I  was  apprised  of  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  finding  that  the  ordinary  instruments  had  been  un- 
sucoessfuUy  used,  I  directed  the  patient  to  stand  np,  and  took  a  fnll- 
sized  elastic  catheter,  without  stylet,  straightened  the  instrument,  and 
passed  it  along  the  urethra.  I  felt  it  hitch  against  the  prostate ;  and 
having  withdrawn  it  about  an  inch,  I  advanced  it  again,  and  it  entered 
the  bladder  at  once.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  sensation 
'experienced  as  the  catheter  enters  the  bladder.  It  eoes  in,  as  the 
Americans  would  say,  slick ;  and  I  dare  say  you  knew  the  meaning  of 
that  term. 

My  object,  in  the  present  lecture,  is  to  explain  the  reason  why  one 
instmment  succeeds  in  one  case,  and  another  in  another.  Mark  me ; 
I  take  no  credit  for  the  success  of  the  manoduvre  in  this  case.  We 
aro  all  liable  to  be  foiled  in  our  best  endeavors ;  and  I  do  not  give 
much  credit  to  those  who  say  they  are  never  foiled  in  passing  a  cathe- 
ter. An  inspection  of  the  preparations  preserved  in  all  our  musenmsy 
will  show  why  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success  (such  as  it 
is.)  Perforation  of  the  prostate  stands  in  judgment  against  them. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  after  fumbling  about  a  case  for  a  long 
thae,  our  fingers  get  mtigued,  and  refuse  to  obey  our  will  or  inclin^^ 
tion  or  will ;  and  this  is  a  canse  of  &iiure.  A  fresh  snrgeon  comet 
Ibrward ;  he  gains  knowledge  by  the  failing  attempts  of  his  predeoesa- 
ors ;  he  takes  the  very  instrament  they  have  nei  taken,  and,  with  those 
advantages,  no  wonder  he  succeeds.  If  yon  will  take  pahis  to  exam- 
ine the  bodies  of  patients  who  have  died  of  rotention  of  mine,  and 
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&9eet  out  the  bladder  and  urethra,  yon  will  find  Aat  the  prostate 
eolai^es  in  yaiiooa  direotionB.  Sometimes  it  is  the  left  lobe  which  is 
enlarged ;  sometimes  it  is  the  rieht ;  sometimes  both  are  enlarged 
together,  as  is  rery  generally  fbnnd  to  be  the  case ;  bat  most  frequent- 
ly, the  third  or  m^dle  lobe  is  the  seat  of  the  enlargement,  and  by 
riring  up  at  the  orifiee  of  the  urethra,  it  dams  np  the  bladder ;  indeed, 
John  finnter  called  it  the  valve  of  the  urethra — ^and  prevents  the 
urine  from  escaping.  Attention  to  these  varied  conditions  will,  I 
Hiink,  often  explain  why  one  instrument  will  pass  more  readily  than 
another,  in  particular  cases.  Thus  the  middle  lobe  being  the  seat  of 
enhigement,  and  the  cause  of  retention,  if  this  body  rises  up  equally, 
the  urethra  elongates  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  requires,  first,  a  liirge, 
long  catheter — ^long  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  canal — and 
large,  to  prevent  it  hitching  in  the  prostatic  sinos ;  next,  that  the  point 
of  the  instrument  should  be  tilted  up,  either  by  depressing  the  handle, 
or  by  inserting  the  finger  per  annm,  so  as  to  carry  it  well  over  the 
pvojeeting  third  lobe;  a  gentle  pushing  forward  of  the  catheter  is  then 
requifltte,  and  the  bladdnr  is  entered  at  once. 

In  other  cases,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  gland  are  unequally  enlarged, 
the  third  lobe  being  free  from  any  extraordinary  increase  of  size,  and 
the  retention  is  due  to  the  coaptation  of  the  two  lateral  lobes,  which 
sometimes  dovetail  into  one  another,  and  the  urethra  becomes  devious- 
ly directed  to  one  side  or  the  other.  In  this  case,  the  large  silver 
]Nrostatic  catheter  will  not  answer,  and  either  a  smaller  instrument,  or 
one  with  a  small  abrupt  curve,  (such  as  I  now  show  you,)  or,  what  I 
think  is  much  better*  a  large  elastic  catheter,  without  a  stylet,  should 
be  gently  pushed  along  the  urethra ;  it  will  gradually  make  its  way 
through  the  winding  chanel,  and  enter  the  bladder  at  once.  I  think, 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  prostate  has  been  enlarged  in  this  lattmr 
method,  and  hence  the  facility,  with  which  the  catheter  was  iniro* 
dueed.  I  am  almost  tempted,  in  some  cases,  to  try  a  long,  nearly 
straight,  silver  catheter,  but  of  course  this  would  not  answer  in  cases 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  third  lobe  ;  bat  if  this  be  enlarged,  and  inclined 
more  to  one  side  than  the  other,  the  elastic  catheter,  introduced  as  I 
have  just  stated,  may  make  its  way  more  readily  and  easily  than  even 
the  large  prostatic  catheter.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  generally  employs 
the  ehistic  catheter ;  and  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  its  employ* 
ment  as  a  general  rule — ^namely,  that,  independent  of  other  consider- 
ations, it  is  more  easily  retained  in  the  bladder,  if  you  wish  to  keep 
it  in. 

Let  us  farther  examine  the  case  before  us,  and  apply  what  we  have 
just  said :  it  appears,  in  the  report,  that  the  old  man  passed  his  urine 
himself,  after  the  first  day.  Now,  can  we  explain  this  ?  you  may  ask. 
Where  is  the  enlargement  to  which  the  retention  was  attributed  ?  Is  it 
gone  so  rapidly  ?  These  questions  no  doubt  suggest  themselves,  and 
are  pertinent  enough,  and  I  ofifer  the  following  explanation  :*^There 
has  been  smperadded  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  vascular  eon* 
gestion,  and  this  having  been  relieved  by  the  bleeding,  occasioned  by 
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iho  catheter,  and  bj  the  rest,  purging,  &o.,  the  ^land  has  been  re- 
lieved, and  has  resumed  its  wonted  size,  (of  ooune  sbll  much  enlarged,) 
and  the  parts,  therefore,  have  permitted  the  urine  to  escape.  I  can 
hardly  think  that  anything  like  spasm  of  the  prostate  exists,  although 
it  is  a  muscular  or^an,  or  that  it  can  have  produced  the  impediment ; 
and  if  spasm  of  Uie  urethral  muscles  were  the  cause,  the  catheter 
could  not  so  readily  have  been  passed.  Venous  congwtion — too  often, 
perhaps,  overlooked — ^has,  I  tnink,  bedn  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
retention  of  urine.  I  know  instances  of  oases,  which  have  led  me  to 
this  conclusion.  I  knew  an  old  ^rantleman  who  always  su^red  reten> 
tion  after  a  nocturnal  emission.  In  this  case  one  can  hardly  suspect 
any  sudden  increase  of  size  of  the  gland,  except  suoh  aa  may  have 
resulted  from  vascular  congestion. 

I  need  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  case  before  us,  having  been 
completely  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  catheter,  employed  night  and 
Ikiorning  for  several  days,  is  discharged,  with  the  certainty  that  at 
some  future  time  he  wUl  return  to  us,  and  require  a  similar  mode  of 
treatment ;  and  so  he  will  go  on  until  the  termination  of  bis  life,  the 
intervals  of  retention  being  briefer  and  briefer,  unless  yoa  put  him  in 
a  way  to  do  something  for  himself,  of  which  I  shall  speak  at  another 
lecture. — London  Lancet. 


CHLOROFORM  IN  MIDWIFERT. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Murphy,  in  a  reoent  work  reviewed  by  Dr.  Ohurohill, 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Brit.  &  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  from  which 
the  following  quotation  is  taken,  advances  the  subjoined  Rules  for  the 
administration  of  Chloroform  in  child-birth : — 

Rule  1.  Let  the  Chloroform  be  pure.  If  rubbed  on  the  hands, 
the  smell  should  be  fragrant,  not  pungent,  like  sulphuric  ether.  If 
inspired  from  the  inhaler,  there  is  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  a 
fruity  flavor,  no  pungency ;  if  the  strength  of  the  vapor  be  sufficient, 
it  will  excite  a  slight  cough  :  but  if  impure,  the  cough  is  irritating. 
Let  the  sponge  of  the  mhaler  be  placed  in  warm  water,  and  then  rung 
perfectly  dry.  About  thirty  minuns  may  be  poured  upon  it,  which  is 
sufficient  in  the  first  instance. 

2.  When  labor  has  commenced,  do  not  interfere  so  long  as  the 
patient  bears  her  pains  well;  if  she  be  not  teased  with  short,  veiy 
severe,  and  inefficient  pains,  chloroform  need  not  be  given.  If,  on 
die  contrary,  the  severity  of  the  first  stage  be  suoh,  the  anguish  of  the 
patient  so  great  that  pain  is  evidently  a  cause  of  protraction,  chloroform 
may  be  given  with  great  benefit. 

8.    Always  commence  with  a  small  dose,  about  thirty  minims ;  if  it 
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•gne  with  tbe  pttient  do  inooiiYeiiienoe  ia  ca9i8e49  but  she  will  opa- 
erallj  complain  that  it  is  doing  her  no  flood ;  ihe  qoantitj  may  then 
be  increased,  until  on  inhalation  the  eachibitor  finds  that  she  cannot 
^e  a  ftdl  inspiiation  without  cough, 

4.  In  the  second  stage  of  labor,  chloroform  jfm  be  ayen  when 
the  head  is  approaching  the  perineum,  or  before  then  u  the  pains 
become  intolerable.  This  may  be  known  not  merely  by  their  greater 
intensity  while  the  uterus  is  in  action,  but  also  by  the  restlessness  of 
the  patient  in  the  intervals.  She  is  watchful,  disparited,  still  crying, 
bat  in  a  more  stdNLued  tone,  from  pain  and  a  feeling  of  soreness. 

5.  When  ihe  head  arrives  at  the  periaeam,  ohlorofixm  mi^  \m 
ffwva  in  a  f  oiler  dose,  if  it  have  not  abeady  .luxmrnulated.  The  per- 
meum  yields  more  eamly  under  its  influence>  and  the  severity  of  the 
pains  IS  controlled  without  any  loss  of  force.  This  rule  applies  es- 
jpecially  to  cases  in  which  powerful  forcing  pains  are  acting  against  the 
perineum  at  the  haiard  of  its  laceration. 

6.  When  operations  are  neoessary,  it  Aoy  are  not  severe  as,  for 
inataooey  some  foneps  opexaiions-<Hmknofi»m  nuiy  be  given  ^  ibb 
same  manoer  as  in  natural  labor,  but  always  after  the  lAstnunent  i$ 
applied.  lif  severe>  it  may  be  jj^ven  as  in  surgical  operations,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent.  Hence  an  assistant  is  necessary  who  is  conver- 
sant with  the  properties  of  this  ansssthetio.  It  is  obvious  that  die 
same  person  cannot  operate  and  give  simultaneously  the  fidl  soporifio 
doee  of  this  agent 

7.  The  inhaler  should  be  applied  to  the  mouth  just  before  the  pain 
commences,  two  or  three  full  inspirations  taken,  and  the  moment  the 
action  of  the  uterus  ceases  it  should  be  withdrawn.  The  inhaler 
should  never  be  .applied  m  the  interval  between  the  pains,  and  if  used 
in  the  middle  of  a  pain  the  ories  of  the  patient  blow  away  tbe  vapor 
and  no  relief  is  given. 

8.  When  inhalation  hae  been  eontinued  in  -Ais  interrupted  manner 
for  some  time,  xP  «ny  alteration  be  observed  in  the  oountenance,  or 
manner  of  the  patient^-nf  the  fooe  js  flashed,  or  Uoated,  or  tinged 
with  a  slight  lividity — ^  she  ramble  or  become  hysterical,  let  the 
nhakr  be  withdrawn,  and  the  foee  of  the  patient  fonned.  Wait  untS 
the  pmns  return  to  thm  original  sevmty  before  renewing  the  inhahi- 
4ien,  when  it  is  probable  tut  these  symptoms  will  not  return. 

9.  In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  very  intolerent  of  her  pains, 
and  if  given  chloroform  to  relieve  them,  she  becopies  hysterical,  crying^ 
perlum  louder  tbm  before  it  was  inhaled.  In  these  cases  it  is  better 
to  induoe  Bopor^  which  may  easily  be  done,  without  stertor.    For  this 

n)se,  a  spon^  and  folded  handkerchief  applied  to  the  nostrils  is  pi^ 
le  to  thje  inhaler.  Whenever  sopor  is  brought  on,  the  closest 
attention  sl^ould  be  ^yen  to  tiie  oountenancfrr-observe  the  irritability 
of  Ae  ey^ds ;  to  the  respir^tion-r-^notice  its  frequency,  and  especialty 
BlQitQr;to  tbe  pulse— miik  its  strength.    Hm  tmndkcrchief  ^ould 
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always  be  held  at  a  distance  at  first,  and  be  gradnallj  brongbt  neanr, 
bat  the  sponge  should  nerer  be  applied  quite  close  to  the  nostrils. 

10.  There  should  be  the  freest  circulation  of  air  in  the  apartment; 
and  if,  after  delivery,  there  should  be  any  feeling  of  fiEdntness  or  nausea, 
ammonia  in  eftrresenoe  will  reliere  it.— JP#ic^  Orleans  Med.  and  Sur. 
Jour, 

RsMAftss. — ^We  haye  always  been  arerse  to  the  use  of  chloroform 
for  ansMthetic  purposes.  Whether  more  dangerous  than  ether,  perM, 
or  not,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  question ;  certain  it  is  ihat  from  ibi 
greater  strength  accidents  are  more  likely  to  occur.  Its  only  adnm* 
tages  are  its  more  agreeable  odor,  and  the  rather  questionable  one  of  ito 
more  rapid  action.  Having  once  witnessed  a  fatal  result  ttom  its  in- 
cautious use  in  a  public  institution,  we  have  never  been  disposed  to 
regard  it  in  so  favorable  a  light,  for  ansdsthetic  purposes,  as  we  do  the 
ether.  Its  popularity  has  been  wafted  to  us  from  aoross  the  ocean, 
wheiy  it  undoubtedly  originated  in  a  jealousy  ci  our  discovery  of  the 
eflfeots  of  ether.  Although  excellently  adapted  for  certain  modes  of 
eatfenuxZ  application,  we  must  counsel  our  readers  to,  at  least,  err  upon 
the  safe  side,  and  always  make  use  of  pure  concentrated  solphuiio 
ether  for  such  purposes.  * 


TREATMENT  OF  OARBUNCLE— GENERAL  TREAT- 
MENT. 

Three  or  four  diflSnent  plans  ci  treatment  are  m  voffue  in  the  Hos- 
pitals for  the  treatment  of  carbuncle.  1st.  By  atimiuants,  frill  diet, 
quinine,  ammonia,  etc..  2d.  By  opium,  freely  used,  and  jronerally 
combined  with  tonics.  8d.  A  more  expectant  plan,  by  sarnies,  low 
diet,  etc.,  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  moderate  use  of  tonics  afterwards. 
In  all  tfiese,  p«rgati.ves,  of  course,  form  a  part.  One  of  the  largest 
carbuncles  which  we  have  ever  seen,  occurred  to  a  tailor,  from  Hamp> 
ton  Court,  who  was  treated  by  Hr.  De  Morgan,  in  the  Middlesex 
Hosjatal,  about  two  years  ago.  The  case  was  an  extremely  severe 
one,  the  depression  of  the  vittd  powers  beins  such  that,  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  the  result  seemed  very  doubduL  The  very  free  use  of 
opium,  in  combination  with  liquor  cinchona,  appeared  to  answer  an 
excellent  ,ei\d,  and  the  man  ultimately  recovered.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, seen  tiie  opiate  plan  tried  on  asufficientiy  large  scale  to  justify  an 
opinion  as  to  its  genml  merits,  the  method  by  stimulants  beins;  by  ftr 
the  most  frec^uentiy  adopted.  Mr.  Uoyd,  at  St.  Bartholomew^i  is  the 
surgeon  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sparing  of  any  in  the  use  of  stimuht- 
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hg  temedies ;  and  we  certainly  have  not  observed  tliat  his  cases  do  any 
worse  than  those  of  the  others.  In  the  early  stages,  Mr.  Lloyd  gen- 
erally preseribes  saline  and  fever  diet ;  unless,  indeed,  the  patient  be 
very  old  or  infirm.  In  one  ease  under  hi?  care,  alter  the  sloughs  were 
separaling,  sevefal  attempts  were  made  to  give  stimulaots,  but  on  each 
ocoaaon  a  firesh  accession  of  inflammation  being  caused,  they  were 
at  length  desisted  from,  and  the  man  recovered  very  satisfactorily 
without.  In  carbuncle,  as  in  all  other  diseases,  the  surgeon  should, 
doubtless,  pay  less  regard  to  the  name  and  reputed  pathology  of  thp 
liKction  than  to  the  svmptoms  actually  present  u  the  system  be 
much  depressed,  if  the  disease  appear  to  have  resulted  from  bad  living, 
and,  above  all,  if  the  patient's  instincts  demand  them,  stimulants 
should  be  pushed.  If  there  be  extreme  restlessness,  pain,  exhaustion, 
etc.,  and  if,  after  a  few  doses,  it  appears  to  ame  with  the  stomach, 
the  sustaining  properties  of  opium  may  probably  be  very  valuable. 
Should,  however,  the  padent  be  of  fair  strength,  the  disease  in  its 
stage  of  advance,  and  attended  by  sharp  inflammatory  fever,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  empirical  evidence  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
stimuli  under  such  circumstances  has  yet  been  obtained  sufficiently 
strong  to  lead  the  sur^on  to  ignore  the  rational  principles  of  treat- 
ment. In  such  a  condition,  the  arrest  of  the  disease  would  probably 
be  much  sooner  eflfected  by  alteratives,  purgatives,  and  salines,  than 
by  brandy  or  opium.  It  is  even  not  miprobable  that  the  bleeding 
oaosed  by  incision  la  often  of  great  advantage. 

Local  Treatment — ^From  toe  time  of  Wiseman,  the  practice  haa 
been  general  of  making  free  crucial  incisions  into  all  carbuncles.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  absolutely  universal.  A  few  surgeons,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  John  Pearson  in  our  own  country.  Yon  Wa£ 
ter  in  Germany,  and  Perrez  in  France,  have  been  sceptical  as  to  U0 
efficacy.  There  are  also  in  the  present  day  some  surgeons  who  do  not 
leeommend  it.  Chelius,  on  the  contrary,  who  appears  to  have  paid 
some  attention  to  this  question,  records  thus,  in  strong  terms,  his  oon- 
Qtosion : — ''  That  cutting  into  the  carbuncle  is  general^  neither  usefol 
nor  necessary,  is  the  most  dangerous  statement  that  can  be  put  forth 
respeeting  its  treatment."  Bespecting  this  point,  two  propositions 
may,  we  think,  be  maintained :    1st.  Carbuncles  will  very  frequently 

St  well  without  bavins;  been  incised.  2d.  The  practice  of  incidon, 
wever  free,  does  not  by  any  means  universally  arrest  the  oarbunoa- 
lar  inflammation.  In  proof  of  the  former,  the  fact,  that  of  the  cases 
in  our  list,  eight  were  not  treated  by  incisions,  is  conclusive.  In  these, 
for  the  most  part,  the  patients  came  under  care  when  the  disease  was 
eridently  arrested,  and  when  free  openings  had  spontaneously  formed ; 
so  that  were  was  no  object  for  resort  to  the  knue.  Many  others  be- 
odes  these  have  been  under  our  observation,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  destruction  of  tissues  is  &r  less  extensive 
when  the  incudon  has  been  avoided,  than  when  practiced.  The  oon- 
aeqjuent  cicatrix  is  of  course  much  less  also.  The  assertion,  that 
incisionfly  even  of  the  freest  kind,  do  not  always  arrest  carbunoular 
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iDfiammaliion,  will  Bcarody  be  bdd  to  need  proof  bj  any  one  who  has 
seen  much  of  the  disease.  If  the  proof  be  required,  however,  we  maT 
refer  to  the  fact,  that  in  fi?e  out  of  the  twenty-eeven  cases  in  which 
incisions  were  practiced,  their  repetition  was  subsequently  necesaaxy. 
Yet,  granting  the  occasional  spontaneous  curability  of  carbuncle,  ani 
the  occassional  £ulure  of  treatment  by  incisions,  the  case  still  stands 
yeiy  triumphantly  in  &?or  of  the  latter.  The  only  drawbacks  to  thnr 
use  are  the  amount  of  sloughine  and  the  large  scar ;  but  to  set  against 
these  we  have  the  complete  reUef  of  pain  in  almost  every  case,  and 
the  fact  that  of  twenty-seven  cases  on  our  list,  in  no  fewer  than  seven* 
teen  the  inflammation  never  spiread  after  the  first  incision.  This  latter 
&ct  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  held 
that  in  so  large  a  number  the  cessation  of  the  diseased  action  was 
simultaneous  with  the  incision  treatment  by  accident.  The  rektion 
between  the  two  must,  we  think,  he  held  proven ;  and  the  fact  becomes 
more  telling  when  we  add  to  it,  that  of  the  mx  exceptaons  in  whidi 
the  disease  spread,  in  none  did  the  spreading  continue  more  than  five 
days,  and  in  none  were  more  than  three  incisions  needed.  Now,  it 
happens  that  a  large  majority  of  carbuncles  occur  in  positions  in  which 
die  avoidance  of  scar  is  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  and  in  those  where 
it  is  important — the  fiu3e,  tor  example — ^the  disease  is  so  dangerous  to 
life,  that  in  its  treatment  consideration  of  personal  beauty  oannot  be 
allowed  much  weight. 


OPIUM  IN  THE  TRKATBIENT  OF  OHBONIO  ULGEBS. 

BY  MB.  8KET. 

Ophun  produces  a  certain  eflbct  on  the  duonie  and  oalkue  ulcer ; 
if  it  answers  here,  it  will  in  other  diseases,  having  the  special  chanc- 
ier of  the  chronic  ulcer.  The  pharmacoloj^  teU  us  it  u  a  stimulant 
mmL  sedative  ?  What  do  you  onderstaQd  by  the  stimulating  properties 
of  opium!  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  call  to  mind  any  cases  in  which 
it  is  given  as  a  stimulant,  unless  in  such  as  these.  In  nineteen  outof 
twenty  instances  it  ia  employed  as  a  sedative,  as,  ft>r  ezamj^e,  in  re- 
lazed  bowels,  and  to  promote  sleep.  I  can  show  you  it  possesses  other 
properties  quite  ecpial  to  these;  it  prevents  deep scmetimes ;  when 
taken  continually  it  tranquilifles,  but  it  will  not  always  produce  sleep. 
What  is  the  action  of  opium  to  which  I  allude?  Whether  it  acts  en 
tfie  centre  or  the  perif^ry,  whether  on  the  heart  or  eapilliaries,  I  do 
not  know.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  it  promotes  a  healthy  action  on 
the  eapilliaries  of  the  body,  and  in  cases  of  chronic  ulcer,  wluch  f 
edect  as  an  example,  yea  wul  have  a  local  action  set  up,  which  will 
iMalm  wound— "Will  set  up  a  healthy  gmralaliBg  surfifce,  and 
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pktely  hefd  it  up  m  a  short  time,  when  every  oilier  method  has  fiuled 
to  do  so.  What  is  the  oondition  and  character  of  a  chronio  nicer  ? 
A  chronio  nicer  is  an  excavation,  for  the  most  part,  affecting  the  limbs 
of  old  people,  generally  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  limbs ;  two  pro- 
cesses are  going  on,  the  formation  of  a  ring  of  organized  lymph  which 
encircles  the  excavation,  thus  hollowing  it  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
its  sor&ee  is  covered  with  nnhealthy  lymph.  This  is  common  to  all  of 
them ;  the  elevation  of  the  margins  is  not  a  specific  manifestation,  as  ft 
is  common  to  other  forms  of  ulcer*  Under  the  microscope  there  is  a 
granulation  to  be  seen,  there  is  an  ichorous  discharge,  with  an  ofien- 
dve  foetor  arising  from  it,  and  yet  there  is  no  sensiblEty,  no  annoyance 
nor  suffering  to  the  patient,  itgoes  on  for  year  after  year  without  any 
change ;  you  may  strap  it,  there  is  no  change  produced.  I  eive  opium, 
what  does  it  do  ?  It  seems  to  start  the  capiAary  system  ill  over  the 
body,  particularly  in  the  lower  extremeties ;  it  produces  a  genial  glow, 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  cold  bath,  out  not  from  such  as  is 
ordinarily  taken ;  go  into  a  warm  bath,  with  a  meal  in  the  stomach, 
with  or  without  perspiration,  it  makes  no  diflbreuce ;  well,  then,  the 
glow  is  produced  by  the  opium,  and  healthy  granulations  over  the  whole 
sur&oe  of  the  ulcer  will  Mcome  aj^parant  in  a  week.  What  is  the  sum 
of  tiie  actions  of  opiump  Ton  inll  say  it  is  unhealthy.  It  is  not ;  it 
promotes  warmth,  the  pouring  out  of  healthy  secretions,  it  produces 
nealthy  interment,  healthy  granulations,  it  absorbs  the  unsound  around 
it,  and,  while  the  granulations  are  ooming  up  the  elevations  are  going 
down.  That  cannot  be  oonsidered  unhealthy  which  promotes  heslth* 
^M^.  Preu. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 

CONCORD,  AUGUST,  1866. 

MEDICAL  JOUBNALS. 

We  choose  the  opportunity  when  some  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  editorial  oonduotion  of  the  Journal,  to  make  a  ftw  remarks  upon 
tiie  general  design  of  medical  periodicals. 

The  character  of  a  medical  journal,  our  readers  will  admit,  depends 
in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  readiness  with  which  its  patrons  are  ready 
to  assist  in  its  management.  The  proper  design  of  a  publication  of 
this  kind,  we  deem  to  be  more  as  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
views  of  pathology  and  treatment,  than  a  repository  of  selections  from 
medical  works,  or  of  faeces  written  to  order,  by  its  editors.  If  the 
entire  burden  of  conducting  a  medical  journal  is  thrown  upon  one  or 
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inflammalaoD,  will  Bcarody  be  lield  to  need^jK  ^  of  the  bedmev, 
seen  much  of  tbe  disease.    If  the  proof >      j^y^  .^  ' 

refer  to  the  fact,  that  ia  five  out  of  ^  J>^fltorB,  wntong  upon 
inoiaioDS  were  practiced,  their  repe^'  ^>reoyer,  as  medical  joiu»- 
Yet;  granting  tro  occasional  spon*  ;^^fcrtekings,  but  established 

the  occassional  failure  of  treatr  /  ,  C^^^  of  the  Profession,  there 
rery  triumphantly  in  favor  of     >^^ 

use  are  the  amount  of  Bloug>  x.  /^-w^' .  .  „  ,  .  xa^  ...uw.;«i 
these  we  have  the  ^m^\Jr  A^^^^  well-being.    We  receive 

the  fact  that  of  twentynse-  ^,:yi?^9»^  "*  Aedical  commumbes  of 
teen  the  influnmation  p  ^^^^/^'^^ers  that  it  is  no  difficult  matter,  to 
&ct  is  one  of  great  ir  ^^^J/^^^xi  of  any  one  of  them,  and  dedde 
that  in  so  lar^  a    /;^^C^ 

simultaneous  with     j-/j,^Pi^i^^Z»  ^  ^  i.     i.      j  i    *  lU/ui 

between  the  two-    .^^f^   Tbe  want  of  fresh  and  succulent  food 

more  telling  wh  0J^  ^JL^  ia  the  condition  of  a  journal  of  medicme 
the  disease  sp  ^"  ./  ^  fhe  cachectic  and  scorbutic  look  can  not  be 
days,  and  ir    yj.  ■:;  ^^  the  malady  is,  moreover,  well  known,  and 

happens  t^  ^,  ij  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Yietlth  of  their  N.  H. 
Ibe  avoK-     />  ^  ;^^^ 

it  IS  m>       /O^  .  o   . 

*       ^J*r      ^  *^®  greater  part  of  our  Profession  in  this  State 
3  that  may  accrue  from  a  well-conducted  joumil 

We 


^      ^^^^Jr$o^^  '^***  ™*y  accrue  from  a  well-conducted  joumil 

jl0!^^\ji^$re  willing  to  contribute  to  its  advancement.    We 

j^^^ibe  greater  part  look  upon  us  with  kindly  eyes — we  are  sure 

hfH^^  ffboee  opinion  is  worth  valuing,  do.    Yet  when  personally 

^^f^fliinttnications  we  have  been  rebuff  by  the  remark,  equaUy 

^f?  to  ourselves  and  to  the  whole  medical  profession  in  N.  H., 

^^  many  young  ignoramuses  make  use  of  our  columns  that  a  ree- 

*^bl6  f^J^^^^^t  forsooth,  cannot  stoop  to  assist  us.    We  beg  to  ask 

^iJmd  of  respectablity  that  can  be,  which  cannot  condescend  to 

^M  i^^  osoful  to  the  world  ?    Let  such  examine  our  list  of  collab- 

^^jt0i6,  and  see  if  among  them  are  not  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments 

^  medicine,  of  which  our  State  can  boast.    Of  such  as  treat  us  so 

miliandsomely — ^we  do  not  wish  the  assistance  or  support. 

We  desire  to  repeat  our  invitation  to  our  friends  in  all  quarters,  to 
famish  us  with  original  matter.  In  this  way  alone,  we  think,  can  tbe 
true  design  of  a  journal  of  medicine  be  answered— of  promoting  a 
free  interchange  of  thought  and  opinions  among  physicians.  We  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  make  some  further  changes  in  the  Journal,  at 
the  beginning  of  another  year,  by  enlargmg  it  and  devoting  more  time 
and  care  to  i^s  preparation.  If  our  subscribers  will  only  give  us  sufli- 
dent  encouragement  to  labor,  we  hope  that  the  Journal,  from  its  skn- 


\" 
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NjimiqpB  will  go  on,  vireique  aequiren$  etmdo^  until  it  ahall 
^tpeotability  with  the  best  jonrnals  of  our  land. 

^on  we  beg  onoe  more  to  remind  oar  friends  that  we  are 
)i  of  their  assistanoe,  andtosoUoit  their  aotire  ooopeia- 
undertaking.  * 


Dr.  Horacb  Gbeen  and  the  Nkw  Tobk  Aoadxht  of  Hxdioini. 
—In  onr  April  No.  we  alluded  to  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Grkxn,  be- 
fore the  Academy,  and  also  to  some  attacks  which  had  been  made 
upon  him  by  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Times. 

While  we  know  little  and  care  less  about  the  petty  bickerings  of 
New  York  Physicians,  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs  is  a  subject  of  paramount  importance  to  the  whole  profession, 
and  any  new  light  which  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  is  of  value, 
regardless  of  its  souiee. 

In  December  last,  Dr.  Green  read  a  paper  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  **  advocated  among  other  things, 
the  introduction  of  gum  elastic  tubes  into  the  trachea,  and  injections 
of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  lungs.*' 

"  The  President  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  inquire  into  and  examine  the  proposed 
treatment :— Drs.  W.  Parker,  A.'  H.  Stevens,  Isaac  Wood,  6.  P. 
Barker,  John  0.  Stone,  J.  T.  Metcalfe,  James  Anderson." 

This  committee  having  labored  for  six  months,  reported  on  the  6th 
of  June. 

This  report  and  the  minutes  of  the  comnuttee  on  which  it  was  based, 
eomprise  23  octavo  pages,  and  is  much  too  voluminous  for  our  pages ; 
while  reading  it  we  were  mvolu&tarily  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a 
few  of  Dr.  Green's  enemies  had  been  packed  as  a  committee  on  this 
occasion,  and  were  much  relieved  when  we  came  to  the  voluntary  an- 
nouncement of  some  of  its  members  that  they  had  "  entered  upon  the 
committee  determined  only  for  justice,  with  prejudices(?)  in  favor  of 
the  paper,  and  a  desire  that  Dr.  Green's  statements  might  be  proved 
correct." 

It  win  be  recollected  that  the  editor  of  the  3^es  charged  that,  "  in 
one  case,  the  autopsy  of  which  we  ourselves  witnessed,  the  operation 
proved  fatal  in  less  than  48  hours."  Justice  to  all  parties  demands 
that  this  case  shall  be  published,  which  shows  that  the  patient  was 
:  the  end  of  life,  an  unfit  snbjeot  for  any  experiment,  and  that  the 
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ezoitement  and  fktigae  of  passing  the  tabe  may  hare  histened  luii 
death.     The  record  of  this  fatal  ca$e  is  as  follows : 

"  25th  Patient. — ^Isaac  Griffin — ^very  deaf  man.  Dr.  Taylor  men- 
tioned that  this  man  was  afiected  with  seoondaiy  sypMlis  and  tobei>- 
eles,  and  that  he  had  suoceeded  in  passing  the  coired  tabe  into  the 
trachea,  bat  on  withdrawing  it,  it  had  assamed  a  doable  (segmoid) 
oairatare.  On  first  trial  with  oanred  tabe,  Dr.  Taylor  entered  the 
oesophagas.  Dr.  Stone  then  felt  for  the  epiglottis  with  the  left  index 
finger,  and  passed  the  carved  tabe  into  the  trachea.  There  was  no 
spasm,  and  tne  patient  breathed  freely  throagh  the  tabe.  The  sacoesB 
of  the  experiment  was  admitted  by  alL  A  eolation  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  was  then  thrown  in  withoat  any  spasm.  It  is  proper  to  mention 
that  this  patient  was  in  a  very  feeble  condition  when  this  experiment 
was  tried.  This  &ot  may,  perhaps,  in  a  measore  acooant  for  the  little 
distress  caased  in  the  passage  of  the  tabe.  The  syphilitic  afifection  of 
the  trachea  andoabtedly  contribated  also  to  render  the  parts  insensible.. 

After  the  committee  adjoomed,  this  patient  was  visited  by  Dm 
Parker  and  Stone.  He  was  made  to  near,  by  applying  a  flexible 
stethoscope  to  the  ear.  He  said  he  fait  worse  sinoe  the  experiment 
was  made.  He  was  mach  antated.  His  sphincters  had  become  re- 
laxed, and  he  had  defecated  in  his  clothes.  The  cataneoas  ciroalation 
was  impeded,  and  he  was  enfeebled  and  exhaasted." 

An  aoconnt  of  certain  alleged  appearances,  found  on  the  post  mor. 
tem  examination  of  ttis  ease,  as  given  by  a  certain  Dr.  Frotbingham, 
is  ^ven  by  the  committee,  bat  being  an  ex-parte  statement  of  an  an- 
known  physician  is  of  no  weight  whatever  as  evidence  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  was  easy  to  have  invited  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  been  present.  Common  coartesy  shoald  have  led  to 
the  invitation  of  Dr.  Oreen  to  witness  the  examination  of  this  case, 
which  was  to  be  tmmpeted  as  a  fatal  resalt  from  the  ase  of  a  remedy 
of  his  suggestion,  bat  nothing  was  said  to  him  till  this  minutely  detailr 
ed  account  of  the  post  mortem  appearances  was  given  to  the  public  m 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

This  case,  to  our  mind,  instead  oi  proving  that  the  injection  is  so 
very  dangerous,  proves  that  the  rule  of  the  omnmittee  by  which  they 
professed  to  decide  when  the  tube  entered  the  trachea  is  a  very  fiJse 
and  fiallaoioas  rule.    In  deciding  on  oases  they  say  :— 

"  There  was  fioMfii^  to  guide  u$  hUthe  mfmptovu  manifetiBd. 
These  were  eauyh^  Uvid  redness  of  the  face,  strangtdatians,  htuhf 
voice,  croups  wkitper,  and  hreaiking  through  the  tuie  in  a  fuU  cur- 


Dr.  Barker,  one  of  the  committee,  refused  (o  sign  the  report  of  tbe 
committee,  and  stated  **  that  he  was  astounded  at  its  statements  and 
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jprinciplefl,"  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  presented  a  minority  report 
wbich  is  attacked  by  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Green  as  a  veiy  unprofes- 
aional  docnment,  &c. 

The  ehairmaa  of  the  oommitiee,  in  aatidpation  of  Dr.  Barker*s  mi- 
Bority  report,  said  he  fally  appreeiated  the  diffienlties  of  Prof.  Bar- 
ker's position,  to  which  Br.  Barker  afterwards  made  the  fbllowing 
manly  reply : 

'*  Mr.  Pre*ident^ — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy,  the  chair- 
i  of  the  committee,  while  vouching  for  the  honesty  of  the  commit* 


tee,  and  of  myself,  individnally,  added,  that  he  '*  appreciated  my 
position^"  the  implication  being  that  I  had  opposed  the  Report  of  the 
majority^  becaoae  I  was  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Dr.  Green.  I  then 
had  no  opportunity  to  reply,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
remark  would  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  I  certainly  am  the 
firiend  and  colleague  of  Dr.  Green,  and  I  trust  the  time  will  neyer 
come,  when  I  shall  fail  to  defend  a  friend,  or  fear  to  meet  an  enemy, 
if  the  occasion  demands  it.  But  this  is  not  one  of  those  occasions ; 
and  in  this  discussion,  I  have  spoken* as  the  impersonal  representatiTe 
of  certain  scientific  opinions.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  this  is  a  scien- 
tific body,  a  collection  of  gentlemen  who  can  and  will  weigh  facts  and 
arguments,  who  will  not  allow  their  judgments  to  be  influenced  by  my 
Ibelinffs,  or  their  feelings,  if  they  have  any  of  a  personal  kind.  Hon* 
estly  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  Beport  was  wrong,  and  that  future 
investigators  will  prove  it  to  be  so,  I  should  have  been  untrue  to  my 
own  reputation,  and  to  the  Academy,  and  unfaithful  to  science,  if  I 
had  ^ven  even  a  passive  assent  to  it.  I  will  not  stop  to  enquire  wl^ 
it  was  necessary  for  the  gentleman  to  appeal  from  the  scientific  argu* 
ment  to  personal  position.  A  retort  is  always  eaey,  but  a  retort  is  no 
argument.  I  shall  hold  myself  above  all  personal  feeling,  and  per- 
sonal retaliation.  I  trust  there  may  be  here  professional  cUsoussion, 
and  even  warm  discussion,  without  the  inteimption  of  personal  rela* 
tions.  But  if  adherence  to  scientific  opinions,  involves  the  rupture  of 
personal  relation,  then  I  am  ready  for  that  issue." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  append  the  following  from  the  pen  o£ 
omr  old  fiiiend.  Prof.  E.  H.  Parker,  of  the  Monthly,  who  although  a 
oolleagne  of  Prof.  Green,  is  above  catering  to  or  for  any  base  purpose, 
and  who  has  no  "  difficulties  of  position  "  to  embarrass  his  free  speech ; 

^*The  Committe  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  their 

Reports. 

After  a  six  months  incubation,  this  committee  has  made  its  report* 
ff,  more  correctly  speaking,  its  reports.  They  make  a  series  of  doo- 
mnents  so  dngnhu*,  so  striking,  and  of  so  much  interest  to  the  profes- 
sion at  laige,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  laying  them  before 
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our  leaders.  They  are,  however,  so  long>  that  to  gLYe  ihem  m  ML, 
we  have  been  oompelled  to  add  an  extra  form  of  sixteen  jpages  to  this 
namber;  desirous  as  we  were,  of  pkcing  them  before  tne  profesdoa 
together,  and  without  the  interruption  of  a  month  between  the  periods 
of  issue.  This,  with  the  late  day  of  the  seoond  meeting,  will  aooovnt 
for  the  slight  deky  of  this  number  of  the  Monthly. 

The  aocuracy  of  such  an  account  of  the  proceedinfl;s,  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence.  In  order  to  avoid  all  error,  we  nave  in  eYeiyui- 
stance  but  one,  copied  from  the  original  document  themselves.  That 
exception  is  Dr.  Anderson's  note,  which  he  himself  furnished  to  u, 
firom  memory,  however,  and  it  may  not  be  the  same,  word  for  word, 
as  that  given  to  the  committee.  Its  sentiments  and  ideas,  in  this  in- 
stance all  that  is  of  importance,  are  undoubtedly  the  same. 

We  have  been  particular  to  state  these  facts,  because  a  suspidoa 
might  be  felt  that  these  documents  were  garbled,  or  that  by  the  turfl 
of  a  sentence,  the  writer  had  been  made  to  express  other  than  Ik 
own  ideas.  We  can  conceive  iJiat  many  members  of  the  profession 
will  think  it  incredible  that  no  change  has  been  made  in  one  or  two 
of  the  reports.  Bo  careful  have  we  been,  however,  that  some  errors 
of  punctuation  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  &uliy  grammatioal 
oonstruotions  have  also  been  untouched.  An  Editor's  uscud  privilege 
to  correct,  has  not  been  used  by  us,  for  fear  we  should  misrepresent 
The  only  difference,  then,  that  can  possibly  exist,  between  those  doo- 
nments  as  we  print  them,  and  as  they  will  come  firom  the  '  Transao- 
tions*  of  the  Academy, — ^for  they  print  the  reports, — must  be  in  these* 
unimportant  matters,  unless,  indeed,  alterations  should  be  permitted, 
which,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be,  and  probably  will  not  This  pre- 
face seems  to  be  necessary,  that  our  readers  may  see  that  they  may 
place  full  confidence  in  our  account  of  all  the  papers  written  out  by 
the  different  gentlemen  before  they  were  brought  to  the  Academy. 
Th  enumerate  them,  they  are,  in  succession, — '  the  minutes '  of  the 
committee,  the  majority  report.  Dr.  Barker's  remarks  the  first  evening, 
Dr.  Anderson's  note,  Dr.  Stevens'  report,  and  the  minority  report 
The  account  of  the  debate  has  been  given  vdth  the  greatest  accuraov 
possible  without  the  ud  of  a  stenographer,  and  is  believed  to  be  fou 
and  correct 

In  speaking  of  these  proceedings,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  begin.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said,  there  are  so  many 
things  suggested,  and  withal  our  space  is  so  limited,  that  we  labor 
under  the  emharras  de  richest. 

But  let  us  first  be  historical.  This  committee  (and  their  reports 
will  bear  out  our  assertions)  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  oi  the 
Academy  held  last  December.  It  was  on  motion  of  Dr.  Willuxi  Par- 
ker* that  the  investigation  was  decided  upon,  and  he  was  made  the 

*  It  has  beea  stated  to  iu  that  the  committee  was  moved  by  Dr.  Sayre,  bat  if 
80,  the  writer's  memory  is  in  error,  and  we  can  hardly  beUeye  that  the  then 
^nesident,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  though  a  particolar  firiend  of  Dr.  Paiker, 
would  have  Tiolatea  so  well  known  a  parliamentarj  rule,  as  to  make  any  one 
but  the  mover  chaurman  of  the  committee. 
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dhainnan  of  the  committee,  by  the  presidenti  who  also  appointed  its 
other  members.  The  report  was  made  in  June,  a  period  of  six  mondis 
having  intervened  between  the  appointment  and  the  report,  and  snob 
a  time  as  onght  at  least  to  have  been  taken.  Few  weeks  were  allowed 
to  elapse  (the  committee  were  appointed  Dec.  Gth^  and  their  minutes 
show  that  their  first  meetmg  was  on  Jan.  8th,)  before  they  came 
together.  At  this  meetine  I>r.  Barker  notified  them  that  Dr.  Green 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  committee  meet  at  his  office  at  any  time, 
after  two  days'  notice,  and  examine  his  practice  and  patients.  Thev 
accordingly  met  there  Jan.  13th,  and  agun  Feb.  list,  and  on  both 
those  occasions  Dr.  Green,  as  we  hnow^  gave  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  each  individual  of  the  committee  to  examine  his  patients  and  to 
witness  his  experiments.  Three  other  meetings  were  held  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  the  last  only  one  day  before  the  committee  reported,  '  to 
witness  some  experimento  by  Dr.  Taylor.'  Dr.  Green  was  not  present 
at  this.  At  the  other  two,  one  Jan.  20th,  and  the  other  Jan.  27thy 
he  was  present,  certainly  a  portion  of  the  time,  perhaps  the  whole. 
From  Dr.  Parker's  remarks  we  learn  that  Drs.  Parker  and  Stonci  with 
Dr.  Taylor,  whose  name  frequently  figures  in  the  minutes,  and  in  the 
majority  report,  had,  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  as- 
sembled, and  decided  upon  what  they  would  consider  as  signs  of  the 
presence  of  an  instiument  in  the  trachea.  To  their  Procrustean  bed  all 
octo  were  to  come,  or  else  to  be  considered  '  unsatisfactory.'  The 
minutes  also  show,  (and  here  let  us  heartily  thank  the  majority  for 
having  them  read,)  that  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  committee 
to  visit  Dr.  Green's  office,  separately  or  together,  whenever  they  chose, 
and  to  observe  his  paotice  and  ite  results — an  invitation  of  which^ 
strange  to  say,  not  one  of  the  committee  but  Dr.  Barker  availed  him- 
self. 

The  additional,  though  more  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
matter,  may  be  mentioned,  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
to  consider  their  report,  held  the  23d  day  of  March,  neither  Dr,  An- 
derson, Dr.  Stevens,  nor  Dr.  Barker,  was  present,  the  two  last  being 
absent  from  the  city,  (would  it  not  have  been  courteous  to  have  ad- 
journed to  another  evening  ?)  and  though  the  character  of  the  report 
was  then  decided  upon  by  the  remaining  four,  no  intimation  ol  ite 
eharacter,  or  of  its  havine  been  decided  upon,  was  made  to  Dr.  Bar- 
ker till  two  evenings  berore  the  Academy  meeting,  though  during 
this  interval  he  frequently  met  the  other  members,  and  for  a  time  was 
met  by  the  chairman  daily,  in  consultation.  Could  this  profound 
flilenoe  have  been  entirely  accidental  ?  So  far,  the  history  of  the 
meetings. 

The  inquiry  next  occurs,  to  what  extent  did  the  committee  exert 
themselves  to  investigate  the  matter  ?  Did  they  leave  any  one  stone 
in  its  ph&ce  under  which  might  lurk  a  particle  of  truth  ?  Did  they 
give  evidence  of  an  earnest  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  steto 
it  without  regard  to  ite  effect  on  themselves  or  others  ? 
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In  reply,  we  only  state  the  following  fitcts,  confirmed  in  part  by 
tie  majority  reports  and  the  minutes,  and  the  test  can  be  confirmed 
by  the  truthful  testimony  of  the  committee  themselves.  Six  meetmn 
of  the  committee  were  held  for  experiments  and  observation.  Aft 
these  meetings,  according  to  their  own  statements,  they  three  times, 
at  least,  saw  injections  thrown  into  the  trachea ;  twice  by  Dr.  Green 
at  his  office,  and  once  by  themselyes  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  lat- 
ter, the  majority  $ay,  died,  and  they  give  a  letter  from  Dr.  Frothiog- 
ham,  who,  we  presume,  is  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  assist* 
ants  at  that  institution,  in  which  he  gives  certain  post-mortem  appea^ 
anoes,  alleged  to  be  found  in  the  lung  of  the  said  dead  man.  Now 
are  the  majority  willing  to  assert  that  Dr.  Frothingham  is  one  of  the 
best  pathologists  or  microscopists  in  the  city  ?  Undoubtedly  he  is  a 
most  estimable  young  gentleman,  but  is  he  qualified  to  act  as  an  ex- 
pert at  all  in  those  investigations ;  and  could  not  a  better  have  poisi- 
wy  been  found  ?  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  in  those  capaci- 
iies  he  is.  entirely  unknown  to  the  profession  of  the  city. 

Still  further,  the  committee  should  have  been  called  to  witness  the 
autopsy ;  but  so  far  as  appears  from  the  record  or  report,  or  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  not  one  of  them  was  present.  Certamly  Dr.  Barker 
was  not,  and  was  not  notified  of  it.  As  certainly  it  would  have  been 
an  act  of  courtesy^  to  say  the  least,  to  Dr.  Oreen,  to  have  invited  him 
to  witness  the  examination,  and  sdll  no  such  courtesy  was  extended 
to  him.  On  what  authority,  then,  do  the  majority  base  their  conclu- 
sion concerning  this  case  ?  On  such  evidence,  so  far  as  appears  (and 
we  are  authorized  in  supposing  they  have  no  other  authority,)  as  every 
scientific  man  must  at  once  see  is  entirely  insufficient,  and  this  aft^ 
the  committee  had  decided  to  be  guided  only  by  what  they  s&w  widi 
their  own  eyes.  Dr.  Barker  has  therefore  adopted  the  only  coneeft 
course,  in  ignoring  this  case  entirely,  in  the  minority  report. 

But  supposing,  for  the  present,  that  the  majority  had  ground  for 
knowing  that  this  man  had  died  soon  after  the  oommittee  had  injected 
his  trachea.  They  had  seen  two  other  persons  injected  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  what  was  their  duty  in  respect  to  them  ?  Clearly  to 
hasten  at  once  to  Dr.  Oreen  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  similar 
result  had  followed.  But  did  they  do  this  ?  Never  I  with  the  single 
exception  of  Dr.  Barker.  They  knew,  or  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
Dr.  Green  was  daily  repeating  the  same  thing,  and  vet  thev  not  only 
did  not  send  him  a  word  of  caution  concerning  the  fiital  ease,  but 
ihey  most  religiously,  shall  we  sav,  kept  it  from  him,  so  that,  tiU  the 
majority  report  was  read,  he  and  his  fnends  knew  nothing  of  it  mors 
than  rumor  stated,  though  it  occurred  months  before.  We  hasten  to 
qmet  any  sudden  anxiety  of  the  committee,  by  informing  them  that  as 
vet  no  injurious,  much  less  fatal  result,  has  followed  his  repeated  in- 
jections. We  also  inform  the  majority  that  those  two  patients  are  now 
much  better,  one  believing  himse&  entirely  restored  to  health. 

But  again.    There  is  much  point  in  the  enquiry  made  by  Dr.  GarA- 
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ner«  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Academy,  whether  or  not  the  alyiae 
eTaooatioDfi  had  been  examined  to  see  if  they  contained  any  salt  of 
mher,  a  point  which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said  was  not  at  all 
noticed.  Now  it  was  evident  that  Dr.  Qreon  was  throwing  decided 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  silver  either  into  the  air  passages  or  the  oeso- 
pbagiis.  The  majority  professed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  latter,  and 
still  took  no  steps,  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  ascertain  whiedier 
or  not  there  was  this  confirmation  of  their  opinion.  They  either  had 
time  enough  to  do  it,  or  had  not.  If  enough,  they  are  culpable  for 
omitting  it ;  if  they  had  not  enough,  they  should  have  taken  more, 
fer  they  were  under  no  limit  in  this  respect. 

There  is  another  dilemma  in  which  the  majority  have  placed  them- 
selves. They  assert  that  there  are  92  per  cent,  ci  fkibiros  in  eflfoits 
to  introduce  the  tube  into  the  trachea.  Though  we  believe  them  to  be 
in  error,  k  fact,  know  they  are — ^we  adopt  their  statement  for  the  mo- 
ment. Now  it  can  be  shown  '  as  clearly  as  the  noonday  sun,'  to 
use  a  favorite  expression  of  the  chairman,  that  most,  if  not  all  the 
patients  injected  by  Dr.  Qreen,  are  better,  if  not  well ;  except  in  those 
esaeSy  in  which  the  remedy  was  used  only  as  a  pallative,  which  pur- 
pose it  answered.  Are  the  committee  prepared  to  sustain  the  pos^ 
tion  that  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  oesopagus  have  t^is 
remedial  power  ?  It  is  not  other  auxiliary  treatment,  for  that  is  such 
only  as  has  before  finiled  when  used  alone.  The  stubborn  facts  are  in 
the  way,  that  the  patients  are  much  better ;  the  majority  deny  that 
the  injection  goes  into  the  trachea  even.  The  deduction  is  for  them 
inevitable,  that  injectioDS  ai  nitrate  of  rilver  into  the  oesophagus  are 
very  beneficial  in  pulmonary  disease.  May  they  enjoy  their  position 
on  that  horn. 

But  our  limits  absolutely  forbid  &rther  remarks,  and  much  that 
we  desired  to  say,  must  be  postponed  at  least  another  month.  We 
ask  for  the  documents  a  careful  perusal.  Let  the  minutes  be  care- 
fully scanned,  and  all  the  reports  as  oarefully.  Let  it  be  observed 
how  the  committee's  decision  of  '  unsatisfactoiy  on  account  of  the 
abeoence  of  appropriate  symptoms '  is  made  to  disparage  otherwise 
mooessful  experiments.  Let  the  whole  spirit  of  the  minutes,  and  of 
the  majority  report,  be  studied  without  prejudice,  and  without  par- 
tiality, and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  All  that  Dr.  Green,  or 
that  his  friends  ask,  is  an  investigation  of  the  truth.  It  is  on  his  side, 
and  he  courts  inquiry.  But  it  is  candid,  impartial,  unprejudiced  en- 
quiry that  he  seeks.  Not  efibrts  to  support  a  preconceived  opinion, 
or  to  gratify  an  dd  hostility.  Scientific  men,  not  partisans,  he  asks  to 
be  hu»  judees. 

In  oonomsion,  we  only  add  that  we  have  carefully  avoided  all  pei- 
ionality,  and,  if  no8BUi)le,  shall  eontinne  to  do  so«  That  the  same 
course  may  be  followed  by  the  members  of  the  Academy,  in  the  dis- 
essnon  which  is  to  take  pbice  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  July,  we 
rineerdj  hope,'* 
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SUBOICAL  BbPOBTS    AND   MlSCELLANBOUS   PaPIBS   ON   MeDIOAI.  Sim- 

jscTS.    By  Gxo.  Hatwabd,  M.  D.,  &c.    Published  by  PAObju, 

Scanpsan  S^  Co.,  Boston,  pp,  452. 

This  is  a  gem  of  a  book  and  a  fit  mate  to  Bigelow'a  mifioellaaeoiu 
writmgs,  published  last  jear.  It  contains  twenty-two  articles,  reperts; 
&c.,  on  professional  topics  well  understood  by  the  writer. 

Human  life  is  much  too  short  to  allow  any  one  man  to  become  mas- 
ter of  all  the  knowledge  which  pertains  to  onr  profession,  and  it  is  to 
onr  mind  much  more  commendable  for  any  man,  however  eminent,  to 
pnblish  his  experience  and  opinions  on  those  subjects  only  in  whidi  he 
is  a  proficient,  than  to  cumber  the  literature  of  the  profession  widi 
lumbering  essays  on  those  of  which  he  knows  less,  for  the  sake  o^ 
getting  up  a  big  book.  Truth  and  life  "  stick  out "  on  every  page  </ 
ihis  book,  which  we  recommend  as  fit  to  be  read  by  old  and  young, 
whether  of  large  or  small  experience.  And  we  will  venture  to  say  no 
one  can  read  this  unpretending  litUe  book  without  gaining  new  ideas 
and  being  better  prepared  for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


We  are  again  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  give  the  proceedingi 
of  the  State  Medical  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  al 
this  city,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  June.  We  have  waited  for  matoriab 
necessary  to  a  full  report,  which  we  hope  to  give  in  our  next. 
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SCARLATINA. 
Bt  S.  Wsbbsb,  M.  D. 

Somewbat  move  than  a  year  Binoe,  in  a  oommanicaiioii  called  forth  by 
•n  article  from  Dr.  Cleaveland  on  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever,  I 
intimated  a  design  of  disonasing  the  snbject  more  fnllj  at  some  fatue 
time  of  greater  leisure.  For  want  of  that  leisure,  the  design  has  as 
jot  remained  mnacoomplished,  though  some  progress  was  made  in 
flkotohiag  the  following  remarks,  whkh  are  now  ofiered  in  fulfilment  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  somewhat  hyperoriti- 
oalf  I  must  make  «  few  remarks  upon  Dr.  C.'s  phraseology.  He  sajs, 
"  in  all  the  various  eruptive  sel/4%miiing  fevers^  the  offioe  of  the  phy- 
sieian  is,  not  to  attempt  to  cure  the  disease,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
change  which  has  already  commenced,  toir  that  cannot  be  done ;  but  he 
should  oonfine  his  efibrts  to  the  endeavor  to  modify  and  control  the  ao- 
firity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organism,  so  that  the  change  may 
oeeur  in  the  quietest  and  mildest  manner,  and  with  the  least  damage  to 
all,  or  any  of  the  organs."  Again,  '*  if  these  jHropositions  be  true, 
then  the  idea  of  any  medicine,  or  any  ooone  of  treatment  ouring  Scarr 
kk  Fever,  is  evidently  preposterous." 

Wbait  is  meant  by  a  <*cure{"    The  eiytt<dogieal  signification  of  the 
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term  is  a  care — "  to  cure^*  is  to  take  care  of,  aod  was  originaDy  ij^ 
plied  to  the  patient.  To  cure  a  sick  man  was  to  take  eare  of  him  du- 
ing  his  sickness,  attending  to  and  supplying  his  wants,  snd  Temoriiig 
or  alleviating,  as  far  as  possihle,  the  inconveniences  he  felt,  and  tl» 
whether  the  sickness  terminated  in  the  retnm  of  health,  or  in  death. 
In  either  ease  alike,  the  attendance  bestowed  upon  the  sick  was  a  cwt. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  primitive  signification  of  the  word,  wis 
the  so  moch  langled-at  blander  of  the  Farrier,  who  brought  in  to  a 
gentleman  a  bill,  '*  for  curing  his  cow  till  she  died."  The  word  itill 
preserves  much  of  its  original  meaning  in  a  kindred  profession,  as  when 
a  clergyman  settled  over  a  parish,  is  said  to  have  "  a  cure  0/  wvkJ^ 

In  process  of  time,  the  meaning  became  limited  to  those  cases  it 
which  the  result  was  favorable,  and  as  this  was,  and  no  doubt  often 
justly,  attributed  to  the  care  taken  of  the  sick  by  his  directing  attend* 
ants,  to  cure  became  synonomous  with  bringing  about  a  return  to  health, 
that  is  to  a  removal  of  the  sickness.  So  that  a  person  was  said  to  bs 
cured  of  such  or  such  a  disease,  that  is  the  disease  was  removed  by  the 
care  taken  of  him  by  his  medical  attendant,  and  this  attendant  wis 
said  to  cure  his  patient.  But,  as  much  of  the  curing  of  the  pa^it 
eonsisted  m  mitigating  or  removing  the  peculiar  actions  of  the  disease 
which  occasioned  his  sufferings,  that  is  the  symptoms,  the  cure  was 
somewhat  whimsically  considered  in  a  popular  view  as  bestowed  upon  the 
disease,  so  that  oftentimes  the  disease  was  said  to  be  cured,  instead  of  the 
patient.  Hence  diseases  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  curable  and  incurable ; 
the  former  being  those  that  under  proper  management,  might,  in  masj 
eases  at  least,  be  oonduoted  to  a  safe  termination,  which  the  Iflktsr 
oould  not  be.  But  to  cure  either  the  patient,  or  the  disease,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that,  the  disease  should  be  broken  up  and  brought  at 
once  to  an  end,  without  going  through  any  course  of  changes  that  mig^ 
naturally  belong  to  it.  This  would  indeed  be  an  instance,  whenever 
performed,  of  a  very  eflbctoal  core  of  the  patient,  but  would  be  in 
reality  the  kiUing  of  the  disease,  atid  it  is  rather  a  violent  figoie  of 
speech  to  represent  that  as  a  cure  of  the  disease,  though  death  has 
been  poetically  qpokes  of  as  the  ewe  of  all  human  ills. 

But  though  the  destruetion  of  the  disease  is  preeminently  a  euro  of 
the  patient,  and  may  if  one  pleases,  be  taken  figuratively  also  as  a  ome 
of  the  disease,  yet  any  less  degree  of  snoeess,  such  as  shortening  the 
disease,  rendering  it  more  mild  and  safe,  watching  it  through  its  course 
of  symptoms,  and  so  zegahtiBg  ihe  eonditioii  of  the  patient,  as  to  gite 
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Urn  ilie  l)e(Bt  ehanoe  of  going  throngb  witb  Uiem  safely,  is,  piOTided 
that  safety  is  ultimately  obtained,  also  a  cure,  of  greater  or  leas  effi- 
eaey,  aooording  as  tbe  Yuioos  means  employed  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  baye  eontributed  more  or  lees  to  tbat  ultimate  safety,  in  tbe 
YeeUnration  or  retom  of  bealtb.  "  To  guide  tbe  system  ^inmgh  ibe 
dangers  and  complications  of  tbis  fell  disease'*  is  wbat  is  represented 
by  Dr.  Cleayeland  as  ''tbe  desire,"  and  we  may  presume  tbe  duty 
also  of  a  Pbysicnan,  and  tbis  certainly,  in  conformi^  witb  any  legiti- 
mate meamng  of  tbe  term,  must  be  «  oure,  and  in  many  cases  a  very 
decided  and  efficacious  one,  so  tbat  by  a  careless  use  of  language,  be 
Tery  strongly  contradicts  bimself,  in  tbe  quotations  prefixed  to  tbese 
mnarks. 

It  will  be  obeerved  tbat  be  says,  tbat  tbe  pbysiciui  "  sbould  confine 
bis  eflEbrts  to  tbe  endeavor  to  modiry  and  control  tbe  aotiYity  of  tbo 
diffsrent  parts  of  tbe  organism."  Is  not  tbis  aotivity  about  all  tbat  wo 
really  know  of  tbe  disease,  save  tbat  it  follows  upon  tbe  introduction  or 
rseeption  into  tbe  system,  of  certain  poisonous  germs,  wbicb  bave  tbo 
property  of  pervading  tbe  system,  multiplying  ibemselvest  and  being 
finaUy  tbrown  out.  How  tbese  germs  act  is  but  a  matter  of  theory, 
wbicb  may  or  may  not  be  true,  bowever  plausible  tbe  ibeozy  may 
seem. 

If  then,  tbe  pbysician  can  modify  trnd  totUrol  tbis  activity,  bas  bo 
not  power  over  tbe  disease  to  tbe  same  extent ;  and  if  it  be  exerted 
with  any  perceptible  efiect  in  modifying  and  controlling  it,  and  tbe  re* 
anlt  be  &vorable,  is  not  this  a  cure  of  tbe  patient  in  tbe  best,  though 
not  tbe  fullest,  sense  of  the  term  ?  Farther,  if  be  has  this  power  of 
modifyiBg  and  controlling  tbe  disease  in  any  sennble  degree,  why  may 
he  not  in  some  cases,  by  diligence  and  judgment  in  tbe  use  of  means 
fitted  for  tbis  purpose,  so  far  control  and  modify  it,  tbat  the  activity 
shall  be  weakened  and  brought  to  an  end  sooner  that  it  would  have 
come  in  its  natural  course,  nay  perhaps  be  ebeckcd,  and  made  to  pause 
in  its  progress,  and  then  to  cease  altogether;  and  if  so,  wbat  is  tbis 
but  a  oure  in  bis  own  too  limited  definition  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
tbe  physician  sbould  not  at  least  attempt  tbis,  instead  of  confining  bis 
efforts  to  the  feeblest  amount  of  exertion,  doing  little  more  than  re- 
moving aggravating  causes,  and  sufiering  the  system  to  have  fair  play 
in  itif  contest  witb  the  disease ;  for  tbis  is  tbe  most  Dr.  G.'s  modeof 
treatment  amounts  to,  if  indeed  in  all  respects  it  amounts  to  even  so 
much ;  but  of  that  presently. 


The  principal,  if  not  the  only  leason  aseignecl  for  Uiis  inealoatioB  of 
inertness  on  the  part  of  the  phjsiGian,  is  a  belief,  which  Br.  0.  laji 
he  has  '*  attempted  to  pioTe"  in  a  former  ariade,  "  that,  in  aooordinw 
with  the  theoiy  of  liebig,  all  contagions  emptiTe  feyeis  originate  «§' 
sentially  from  the  inception  ^?)  into  the  blood  of  some  sabstances  fof 
eign  to  the  human  system  in  its  normal  condition,  and  that  this  adli- 
tional  matter  indnoed  a  change  or  ferment,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but 
in  the  other  structures  of  the  body,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  prodoe- 
ed  by  leayen  or  ferment,  when  added  to  a  eomponnd  that  is  capaUe  «f 
undergoing  fermentation." 

This  is  the  Theory  before  referred  to,  but  the  nature  of  the  prooM 
of  fermentation  is  by  no  means  a  settled  thing.  It  has  been  a  finithl 
subject  of  discussion  erer  sinoe  chemistry  became  aB  experimental 
science,  and  seyeral  theories  of  considerable  ingenuity  hare  been  pro- 
posed, some  of  them  supported  with  much  ability.  While,  therdbre,  the 
Tcry  doctrine  of  that  which  serves  as  a  matter  of  comparison  for  the 
action  of  contagions  and  infection  is  uncertain,  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  undertake  to  found,  upon  the  presumed  resemblance  to  that 
really  unknown  process,  an  authoritatiYe  decision  as  to  what  can  or 
cannot  be  done^  m  the  case  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  lUs 
more  especially  as,  whateyer  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  of  fa* 
mentation,  it  is  not  in  itself  insensible  to  control  by  yexy  simple  means. 
Eyery  housewife  knows  that  if  her  pickles  and  preseryes  begin  to  fo^ 
ment,  her  remedy  is  to  <caliM«m,  thai  is  to  raise  diem  for  » litde  wUk 
to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  also  that  in  cold  weather  if  her  newly 
mixed  dough  for  bread  be  not  placed  where  it  will  be  kept  tobral^ 
warm,  it  will  not  me.  An  admixture  of  alcohol  will  check  the  tea^ 
deney  to  fermentation  in  yegetable  juices  or  decoctions,  and  putriditj, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  fermentaliye  process  in  meat,  is  preyented  bj 
kreosote.  Why  then  should  we  despair  of  finding,  eyen  if  we  have 
not  yet  found,  some  method  of  preyenting  or  at  least  modifying,  lessen' 
ing  and  shortening  the  zeal  action  of  the  poison  producing;  eraptiye  dis 
eases  t  It  certainly  will  not  be  done  by  sitting  down  in  despair,  and 
trying  nothing  of  any  peiturbatiye  power,  according  to  Dr.  Cleayeland's 
adyice. 

The  disciples  of  Hahnemann  elaim  to  haye  found  both  a  piersniiw 
and  a  ewe  of  Scarlatina^  iu  the  administration  of  nnniito  doaee  of  Bol- 
kdonna,  and  should  we  belieye  but  the  half  of  what  they  tell,  it  ii 
hard  to  say  why  their  assumptions  are  not  founded  upon  as  good  a 
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\mm8  as  that  of  Liehig.  £acb  has  a  prinoiple  to  rest  upon,  one  that 
^*  fi2«  if  cured  by  like,'^  and  the  other  that  "  a  moleeule  being  set  in 
uiioHan  by  any  fwee  tffhaiever,  may  eommunieate  iU  motion  to  another 
wwlecule  in  contact  mth  ii^  Very  respectable  prinoiplea  no  doabt, 
and  having  their  fitting  applications  and  usee,  bat  yet  not  so  thorooghlj 
connected  with  what  is  kiwwn  of  the  action  of  the  poison  oansing  Scar- 
let Fever,  as  to  render  it  altogether  proper  and  right  to  place  implicit 
knat  in  them,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  it. 

The  claims  for  any  specific  remedy,  and  the  doctrine  of  its  being  nse- 
kss  to  attempt  any  core,  may  be  summarily  dismissed,  as  not  having  suf- 
ficient foundation  to  warrant  a  judicious  and  conscientious  physician  in 
mlyiDg  upon  either,  and  we  ma£t  come  down  to  what  we  really  know, 
and  may  rationally  infer,  as  to  the  nature  and  action  of  the  disease,  and 
the  treatment  appropriate  to  it. 

Without  going  into  niceties  of  doctrine,  or  the  minute  discussion  of 
caosesy  it  may  be  admitted,  that  this  disease  originates  in  the  reception 
into  the  body  of  a  peculiar  poison,  either  received  more  or  less  directly 
from  some  person  already  having  the  disease,  or  conveyed  by  some  aL 
mospheric  action  of  unknown  operation  and  nature ;  that  this  p(»son 
engenders  a  similar  poison  in  the  system,  producing  the  eruption  char- 
acteristie  of  the  disease,  and  the  other  symptoms  and  actions  that  con- 
stitute the  disease ;  that  through  these  actions,  when  the  disease  ter 
minates  favorably,  the  poison  is  finally  eliminated  from  the  system, 
which  then  returns  to  its  healthy  action  and  natural  state,  save  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  similar  poisons,  it  is  no  longer,  as  a  general  rulct 
liable  to  be  acted  upon  again  by  the  poison. 

The  first  symptoms  are  those  common  to  fever  of  any  kind,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  eruption  appears,  that,  apart  from  external  considerationst 
such  as  known  exposure  or  the  providence  of  the  disease  in  the  vicin- 
ity, there  is  any  decided  reason  to  suppose  the  attack  to  be  Scarlet 
Fever.  What  is  best  to  be  done  in  this  onset,  must  therefore  be  de« 
ftennined  by  the  amount  and  character  of  these  symptoms,  without  re- 
fiarrace  to  what  may  follow,  as  that  is  unknown,  though  it  may  some* 
tisMS  be  presumed.  Yet  now  would  be  the  time,  if  there  were  any 
specific  capable  of  preventing  the  action  of  the  poison  in  the  system,  to 
administer  it.  There  not  being  any  such  known,  and  no  distinct  know* 
ledge  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  coming  disease,  only  such  measures 
can  be  adopted  as  shall  suit  and  alleviate  the  present  symptoms,  and 
if  possible  put  the  general  system  in  a  condition  to  meet  &irly  what-. 
ever  may  follow. 
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When  there  is  merely  chilliDess  with  light  head-ache,  pains  in  ths 
limbs,  and  general  nneasiness  and  langnor,  a  warm  bed,  and  wann 
herb  tea,  or  other  mild  diluent  drinks  may  be  sufficient.  If  the  raib 
oomes  out  without  any  great  increase  of  illness,  it  will  probably  prore 
merely  a  case  of  Scarlatina  simplex,  not  requiring  much  medioatiOB 
and  not  likely  to  prove  serious,  unless  according  to  the  noted  remark 
of  Sydenham.  But  the  chilliness  passes  off  and  is  succeeded  by  greal 
heat,  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  This  heat  is  attended  with 
increased  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  with  thirst.  The  warm  bed 
is  now  disagreeable,  and  so  also  warm  drinks ;  a  cool  mattress  and  000] 
drinks  are  far  more  grateful  to  the  patients,  and  light  bed  clothing  with 
linen  sheets  equally  so,  and  it  is  a  good  practical  rule,  to  accommodate 
the  patients  feelings  in  these  respects.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  chiUL 
ness  gives  way  to  a  sensation  of  heat,  the  bedding  should  be  lightened 
to  correspond,  and  when  the  craving  for  cool  drinks  comes  on  with  the 
heat,  it  may  be  indulged,  with  due  care  however  not  to  overload  and 
oppress  the  stomach.  Binsing  the  mouth  and  gargling  the  Uiroal  with 
cold  water  before  drinking  will  contribute  much  to  allaj  the  intensi^ 
of  the  thirst,  and  render  a  small  quantity  of  drink  at  a  time,  swallowed 
slowly,  much  more  efficacious  in  quenching  it. 

The  skin  itself  seems  by  no  means  to  be  irritated  by  the  contact  of 
the  air,  as  one  would  imagine  from  Dr.  O.'s  remarks.  On  the  oontniy, 
when  the  heat  is  great,  patients  will  often  be  impatient  of  almost  any 
covering,  and  seem  to  enjoy  exposing  the  skin  to  the  air,  from  its  cooL 
ing  effects.  The  temperature  of  the  bed-room  should  therefore  if  pos- 
sible be  moderate,  considerable  below  the  ordinaiy  temperature  of  the 
body  even  in  health,  and  a  good  ventilation  should  be  kept  up.  This 
is  not  only  an  alleviation  of  the  paint's  suflferings,  but  really  con- 
duces to  his  well-doing  apart  from  this.  The  exhalations  from  the  body 
are  all  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  poison  generated,  and  »  free  es- 
cape ci  them  into  the  air,  and  a  removal  of  them  by  a  steady  renewal 
of  that  element  about  the  person,  prevents  them  from  being  inhaled 
again,  or  absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  whereas  if  they  were  con- 
fined  around  the  person  by  warm  bed  clothing,  they  would  become 
condensed  and  concentrated,  and  in  the  various  motions  made  by  the 
sufierer  it  could  hardly  be,  that  they  should  not  occasionally  at  least 
be  inhaled,  and  if  any  imbibition  through  the  pores  of  the  dun  were 
possible,  they  might  reenter  the  system  again,  in  that  way,  with 
increased  virulence.    To  contribute  to  cooUng  the  body,  as  well  as 
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to  remove  any  ezbalations  that  maj  eondenae,  or  be  otherwifie  de» 
posited,  upon  the  skin,  and  thas  to  promote  its  poritj  and  the  perform- 
anoe  of  its  fnnctions,  washing  or  sponging  with  oold  water,  or  even  the 
oold  affusion  is  of  great  service.  Many  writers  speak  of  it  in  the  high- 
est terms  and  from  ample  experience.  Where  the  rash  is  well  estab- 
lished and  the  heat  steady,  the  benefit  is  no  doubt  great,  but  as  the  re- 
action is  often  considerable,  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  tepid 
water  was  even  more  efficacious,  evaporation  being  allowed  to  teke 
place,  as  great  coolness  is  ultimately  obtained  more  gradually,  but 
perhaps  more  persistently,  while  it  more  effectually  dissolves  and  wash- 
es away  any  condensed  exhalations  or  secretions,  and  relaxes  and 
opens  the  excretory  and  secretoiy  pores.  A  free  generous  ablutioa 
however  is  what  is  wanted,  not  a  mere  "  wiping  with  a  moistened 
eloth."  If  any  addition  is  made  to  the  water,  a  minute  portion  of  al- 
kaC  SQflh  as  Carb.  of  Potassa,  or  Ammonia  or  Soda  seems  the  best,  as 
this  will  help  to  dissolve  and  remove  any  sebaceous  or  oily  matter  from 
the  skin,  but  generally  pure  water  is  the  best.  A  mixture  of  it  with 
milk  or  vinegar  only  enables  it  to  leave  a  deposit  upon  the  skin  from 
which  no  particular  good  is  known  to  result,  but  of  which  the  natural 
and  unavoidable  result  would  seem  to  be  more  or  less  obstruction  of 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  Still  there  may  be  something  in  the  action  of 
the  vinegar  of  a  sedative  nature,  as  opposed  to  inflammation,  for  cloths 
wet  with  cold  sharp  vinegar  applied  to  a  scald  or  burn,  where  the  skin 
is  unbroken,  are  much  more  efficacious  in  checking  or  preventing  blis- 
tering, and  in  allaying  the  anguish  of  the  injury  than  an  equally  long 
application  of  water  of  the  same,  or  even  a  lower,  temperature.  Hence 
probably  also  the  beneficial  effect  of  vinegar  in  gargles  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert  presently.  As  the  poisonous  eruption 
takes  place  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  and  in  the  severer  cases  there  is  evidence  of  great  irritetion 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  so  even  in  the  light  cases  it  may  reasonably  be 
piesumed  that  this  eruption  occurs*  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  digestive  organs.  If  so,  here  too  the  secretions 
must  be  tainted  with  the  elaborated  poison,  and  must  probably  be  so, 
even  if  the  specific  eruption  does  not  occur  on  this  coat,  since  all  these 
secretions  are  furnished  by  the  blooi  in  which  the  poison  is  supposed 
to  act,  and  by  structures  which  even  by  Dr.  C.'s  admission,  are  affect- 
ed by  the  poison.  It  may  therefore  be  readily  believed  importent, 
that  these  tainted  secretions  should  be  daily  and  freely  removed  from 
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the  body,  and  therefore  that  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  a  Iitfle 
more  freely  than  is  necessary  for  the  due  eyacuation  of  the  excretions 
in  a  state  of  ordinary  health.  Hence  a  gentle  laxative  or  two  in  the 
onset,  daring  the  course  and  at  the  termination  of  the  disease,  if  it 
were  but  for  this  reason  alone,  must  be  of  no  questionable  utility. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  well  known  effect  of  such  action  on  the  bow* 
els  in  reducing  the  heat  and  irritation  of  the  skin,  lessening  the  exdte- 
ment  of  the  circulation,  and  by  promoting  a  fuller  action  of  the  secret 
ing  vessels  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  promot- 
ing a  more  rapid  and  thorough  elimination  and  discharge  of  the  poison- 
ous matter,  much  good  cannot  but  result  from  a  judicious  use  (tf  this 
kind  of  medicine. 

Now  Dr.  C.  objects  strongly  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  and  recom- 
mends to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  the  use  of  mild  injections.  So  fiur 
as  these  act,  the  effect  is  good,  and  in  mUd  cases  may  suffice.  His  ob- 
jections to  the  use  of  purgatives  we  shall  consider  presently,  as  ibey 
apply  to  some  other  active  remedies  as  weU  as  these,  remedies  not  re- 
quired in  these  mild  cases,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider 
them  all  together.  What  has  been  said  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
sketch  of  the  appropriate  treatment  of  Scarlatina  Simplex,  and  adapt- 
ed so  far  as  it  goes  to  all  cases  of  Scarlatina ; — the  next  and  more  se- 
vere form  of  which.  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  will  now  be  considered  as  to 
its  appropriate  treatment  In  this  second  form,  the  general  symptoms 
of  constitutional  affection  are  more  severe,  and  there  is  added  a  severe 
sore  throat.  The  tonsils,  pakte  and  uvula  are  swelled,  though  not  so 
much  so  generally  at  first  in  proportion  to  the  soreness,  as  in  Gynanohe 
Tonsillaris.  From  the  greater  severity  of  the  disease  in  this  form,  and 
its  greater  liability  to  a  fatal  termination,  it  is  desirable,  and  it  is  usual, 
to  employ  more  active  measures  to  check  and  mitigate  the  violence  of 
the  diseased  action.  Among  those  frequently  employed  in  the  onset 
of  ihe  complaint,  and  which  have  been  highly  commended,  is  the  use 
of  an  emetic  Dr.  Cleaveland  concludes  his  remarks  upon  emetics  by 
saying,  that  they  "  mugt  do  harm,  but  may  do  more  good  in  one  direo- 
tion  than  harm  in  the  other.  They  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution, 
if  at  an.''  This  seems  to  be  a  most  lame  and  impotent  oonduaon 
from  his  premises.  A  more  fitting  one  would  be,  that  they  should  there- 
fore be  used,  whenever  upon  careful  consideration,  the  amount  of  good 
seemed  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  harm.  But  what  is 
the  harm  they  mutt  do  ?    He  states  it  in  this  form.    "  We  must  there- 
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fere  do  all  we  can  to  control  this  inflammatoiy  action.  But  bow  ?  If 
we  give  pnrgatiyes,  we  sball  irritate  the  macous  lining  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  we  need  bat  look  at  the  lining  of  the  month  and  fauces — 
to  discover  that  the  irritation  here  is  equal  to  that  of  the  surface,  and 
beffldes,  purgatives  will  lessen  the  vital  energies  of  the  system,  and 
Aey  are  already  depressed  by  the  diseased  action.  Emetics  especially 
those  of  tartrate  antimony  and  potassa  are  liable  to  the  same  ob* 
jections,  and  those  from  any  other  sabstance  must  irritate,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  may  relax  the  sweat  pores,  and  allow  of  relief  in  that 
way."  Hence  it  appears  that  the  great  objections  both  to  Emetics  and 
purgatives,  are  irritation  of  the  mucus  surfaces  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  vital  energies. 

Now  by  his  own  confession,  we  have  to  oppose  an  acute  inflammatory 
aetion.  The  vital  energies  of  the  system  are  already  depressed  by  the 
diseased  action ;  if  it  be  sufiered  to  go  on  unchecked,  it  must  still  more 
depress  these  energies,  and  it  is  well  known  from  innumerable  cases, 
tiial  it  will  often  do  so  to  a  fatal  degree.  The  question  then  becomes, 
which  is  the  most  dangerous,  the  action  of  the  unchecked  disease  in 
depressing  the  vital  energy,  or  the  depresBing  effect  of  the  remedy  used 
to  check  and  moderate  the  inflammation  ?  For  that  these  remedies 
win  check  and  moderate  this,  seems  admitted  as  a  general  principle  by 
Ins  mode  of  expression,  as  well  as  by  his  partial  express  statement 
above  quoted.  In  acute  inflammation  there  is  an  excess  of  action,  and 
this  cannot  well  be  checked,  without  the  use  of  agents  of  a  depressing 
nature.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  use  these,  the  depressing  effect  of 
which,  while  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
sbaU  not  produce  a  depression  too  great  or  too  prolonged.  When  the 
powers  of  the  system  are  not  materially  impaired  by  long  and  wasting 
disease,  the  depressing  effects  of  these  remedies,  prudently  administer- 
ed, are  by  no  means  to  be  dreaded.  If  used  when  the  powers  are  not 
wasted,  but  merely  depressed,  by  rousing  the  action  of  the  system  and 
throwing  off  wholly  or  in  part  the  depressing  cause,  they  actually  re- 
Beye  and  seemingly  invigorate  the  system,  so  transient  and  slight  is 
their  depressing  effect,  compared  with  the  other  changes  they  produce. 
How  far  then  are  they  likely  to  have  any  such  effect  in  Scarlatina  ? 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  preliminaiy  symptoms  when  severe,  the 
&ir  operation  of  a  suitable  emetic  by  its  action  on  the  skin  will,  in  a 
great  degree,  dispel  the  chilliness  and  rigors,  relax  the  cutaneous  ves- 
sels, and  even  usually  produce  some  considerable  sweat.  By  this  action 
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on  tbe  skin,  in  addition  to  the  relief  from  the  constricted  state  of  the 
entrance  vessels,  the  ready  and  free  eppearance  of  the  rash  Lb  much 
promoted,  and  thereby  a  more  speedy  and  free  elimination  of  the  poi- 
sonons  matter  determined  to  the  skin.  The  morbid  secretions  and  any 
remains  of  imperfectly  digested  aliment  are  remored  from  the  stomach, 
and  the  secretions  of  that  organ  and  of  the  faaces  and  oesophagus,  an 
stimulated,  serving  to  relieve  any  congestion  they  may  have,  and  at  the 
same  time  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  poisonous  matter  determined  to 
the  internal  surface  of  these  parts.  By  this  action  too,  the  severe 
nausea  is  greatly  relieved,  and  even  when  accompanied,  as  it  not  unfre* 
quently  is,  by  spontaneous  vomiting,  that  is  often  removed  after  the 
action  of  a  suitable  emetic,  which  in  this  respect  produces  a  decided 
anti-emetic  effect  As  a  consequence  of  this  relief  afforded  to  tiie 
stomach,  the  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs  is  greaUy  lessened  or  removed, 
and  the  operation  is  usually  followed  by  a  disposition  to  sleep,  and 
often  by  a  good  nap  of  considerable  duration,  thereby  affording  a  grate- 
ful respite  from  the  resUessness  and  general  uneasiness  with  which 
these  symptoms  are  accompanied. 

If  the  emetic  be  not  administered  till  a  later  period,  when  the  soie. 
ness  of  the  throat  has  been  established,  in  addition  to  the  good  eflbefti 
above  mentioned,  it  generally  relieves,  or  greatly  checks  tho  increase 
of,  that  sympton,  clearing  off  the  viscid  mucus  and  exciting  a  more 
capious  and  more  fluid  secretion.  Even  when,  from  the  intense  degree 
of  soreness,  patients  have  been  very  reluctant  to  try  this  remedy, 
through  dread  of  the  suffering  expected  from  its  immediate  operation, 
they  will  very  often  express  themselves  as  agreeably  disappointed  in 
this  respect  even,  acknowledging  the  process  to  be  less  painful  than 
was  expected,  and  amply  compensated  by  the  relief  obtained. 

At  a  still  later  period,  after  the  eruption  has  fully  come  out,  and 
the  intense  heat  is  established,  by  relaxing  the  skin  and  opening  the 
sweat  pores,  an  emetic  in  addition  to  its  other  good  effects  lessens  the 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  if  duly  followed  by  tepid  bathiug  or  sponging, 
this  good  effect  may  be  greatly  increased,  or  prolonged.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  complaint,  emetics  do  not  seem  requisite  or  admissable, 
except  when  the  stomach  labors  under  severe  nausea  or  vomiting,  in 
which  case  a  gentle  dose  of  ipecac  will  often  have  a  beneficial  effect 

In  the  use  of  emetics  however,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference what  emetie  medicine  is  used.  A  full  dose  of  tartarised  aih 
timony  is  open  to  the  objections  made  to  it  by  Dr.  Oleaveland.  Where 
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the  system,  and  especiallj  the  stomaob,  is  delicate,  ipecac  alooe  in  the 
earlier  stages  seems  amply  sufficient,  bat  in  more  vigoroas  constitntions 
a  small  admixture  of  the  antimonial  preparation,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  grain  to  20  of  the  ipecac,  is  not  only  admissible,  but  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  thorough,  though  gentle  operation  without  an  un- 
pleasant increase  of  the  size  of  the  dose. 

In  the  second  period,  the  antimony  is  rather  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
ipecac  alone  relied  upon,  though  some  good  physicians  have  at  this 
period  recommended  to  substitute  for  it,  in  combination  with  the  ipe- 
cac, an  equal  portion  of  the  yellow  sub-sulphate  of  mercury,  some- 
times called  the  Turpetb  Mineral,  as  insuring  a  prompt  emetic  action, 
and  by  its  peculiar  rialogogue  powers  produciDg  a  powerful  and  good 
effect  upon  the  secretions  of  the  throat.  The  reports  of  its  effects  are 
in  its  favor,  if  cautiously  administered.  In  the  third  period,  ipecac 
alone  seems  advisible. 

(CONCLUDID  IN  THB  NEXT  NuMBBB.) 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Berlin,  June  19,  1855. 

My  Dear  Sir :  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  uninteresting  to  many  of 
your  readers,  to  give  a  few  particulars  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of 
living  in  the  Prussian  capital.  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  in  regard  to  this  point.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
cost  of  living  is  by  no  means  so  extravagantly  low  as  many  imagine. 
Every  favor  that  one  asks  must  be  paid  for,  and  it  is  only  the  oppor- 
tonity  which  one  has  to  be  isolated  and  to  be  independent  in  his  mode 
of  life,  that  enables  him  to  live  more  cheaply  here  than  in  America. 
And  the  fact  of  being  a  foreigner,  will  always  involve  one  in  some 
extra  expenses. . 

The  students  all  live  in  furnished  rooms  near  the  clinics  and  hospL 
tals.  These  are  let  to  them  for  about  four  or  five  American  dollars  a 
month.  The  expenses  of  the  table  are  altogether  variable.  They 
must  depend  upon  the  habits  of  each  person.  I  find  that  two  Amer- 
ican dollars  a  week  is  rather  a  high  average  in  this  respect.  Every 
thing  like  clothes  is  fabulously  low.  A  nice  dress  overcoat  is  bu^ 
fourteen  dollars,  a  hat  a  couple  of  dollars,  and  a  pair  of  kid  gloves 
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perbaps  balf  a  dollar.  All  incidental  articles  are  about  two-tlurds  of 
tbe  American  value,  thongb  Bucb  expenses  are  more  nnmerons  beie 
tban  witb  us.  Books  bave  tbe  same  value  in  botb  countries.  Alio- 
getbcr,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  tbe  pbysician  irbo  comes  bere  to  spend 
a  year  or  year  and  a  balf,  in  study,  may  save  enougb  in  tbe  cbeaper 
mode  of  life,  to  balance  tbe  cost  of  bis  passage  out  and  back  in  a  sail- 
ing vessel.  In  tbis  case  be  must  live  as  all  students  do,  for  botel  life 
in  Europe  is  mucb  more  expensive. 

Tbe  question  of  acquiring  tbe  German  language  is  important  to  one 
desiring  to  spend  a  long  time  bere  in  studying.  To  be  sure  many  of 
tbe  Professors  are  able  to  converse  fluently  in  Englisb,  and  one-balf 
of  tbe  sbopkeepers  on  tbe  cbief  street  bave  a  smattering  of  it;  still 
one  can  by  no  means  appreciate  tbe  fiioilities  of  tbe  place,  witbout  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  language,  or  tbe  company  of  a  Oerman  friend.  To 
one  wbo  speaks  French,  many  of  tbe  private  courses  of  instruction 
are  valuable. 

One  of  tbe  most  pleasant  occupations  for  tbe  foreign  pbysician  bere 
is  to  visit  tbe  various  bospitals  and  collect  wbat  random  information 
be  may  upon  tbe  spot.  An  acquaintance  with  tbe  internes  affords  one 
an  opportunity  to  do  tbis  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

I  bave  but  just  returned  from  a  walk  through  some  of  tbe  surgioal 
wards  of  tbe  Charity.  What  strikes  one  at  first  bere,  is  tbe  entirB 
absent  of  splints.  In  fractures  of  every  kind,  wooden  apparatus  is 
entirely  discarded.  In  place  of  it,  gypsum  bandages  are  used. 
These  are  like  our  starch  bandages.  The  cloth  is  prepared  in  the 
gypsum  and  dipped  into  water  when  used.  Even  in  fractures  of  the 
femur,  they  are  the  only  dressing.  They  are  put  on  over  a  thin  layer 
of  flannel,  so  as  not  to  adhere  to  the  skin,  and  as  tbe  swelling  of  a  part 
goes  down,  a  new  set  of  tbe  gypsum  strips  are  applied.  The  custom  at 
tbis  bospital  is  to  leave  a  patient,  say  a  week,  without  any  bandage, 
and  then  in  time  to  anticipate  union,  the  plaster  casing  is  fixed  upon 
the  limb. 

Dr.  Langenbeck  goes  upon  tbe  same  priuciple,  not  favoring  splints, 
but  uses  the  starch  bandages  instead  of  gypsum,  and  puts  them  on  at 
once.  He  says  that  this  mode  of  dressing  has  always  proved  favorar 
ble  in  bis  bands.  All  swelling  is  kept  down,  and  a  speedy  cure  re- 
sults. The  tightness  of  the  bandages  is  by  no  means  painful,  while 
the  great  point  in  the  management  of  fractures,  muscular  compression, 
is  admirably  answered.     Tbe  parts  below  the  injury  are  of  course 
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alwftjs  to  be  tightly  wound,  at  the  same  time  as  the  portion  of  the 
limb  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture.  As  the  bandage  loosens,  it  must  at 
onoe  be  replaoed« 

I  saw  a  case  in  the  Charity  Uhday  of  a  boy  with  a  fracture  of  both 
fibula  and  tibia,  of  five  weeks'  standing,  where  he  was  walking  round 
upon  the  fractured  limb  yery  well  by  the  aid  of  a  cane. 

This  mode  of  practice  is  not  regarded  so  favorably  in  England  as 
upon  the  continent  It  has  superseded  all  others  in  the  large  Oerman 
hoepitals.  In  St.  Petersburg  it  has  also  been  adopted.  I  dwell  at 
length  upon  it,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  vast  improvement,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  which  wooden  splints  arc  now  used.  It  is  of  no 
trouble  as  regards  transportation,  it  can  be  made  as  thick  or  light  as 
is  desired,  and  is  applicable  at  sea,  in  the  camp,  and  in  fact  every  whore  • 
Sir  James  Ballingall  in  his  excellent  work  upon  Military  Surgery 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  class  of  dressings. 

The  history  of  the  gypsum  bandage  is  European.  It  was  first 
brought  before  the  profession  by  Yander  Loo  a  Dutch  surgeon,  and 
the  first  article  of  importance  in  regard  to  it  was  published  in  the 
Vienna  Weekly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  It  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  report  to  the  Imperial  Austrian  Academy.  The  dressing 
has  been  modified  in  one  particular  by  Pirogoff,  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  St.  Peterburg.  This  is  merely  to  employ  old  linen  and  cotton 
clothes  for  the  substance  of  the  bandages.  The  modification  arose 
from  Prof.  P's  visit  to  the  Crimea,  lately,  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  army  hospitals  there,  and  is  of  course  only  a  point  of 
economy. 

One  of  the  greatest  hobbies  here  is  the  *'  Chamomile  Tea  Bath." 
The  victim  of  this  treatment  must  sit  up  to  his  chin  in  hot  Chamomile 
decoction,  or  allow  a  portion  of  his  body  to  lie  in  it  for  hours  afte^ 
hours.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  used  are  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue^  new  wounds  where  gangrene  is  feared,  in  poorly  vitalized  parts 
and  in  cases  of  frost  bite,  either  before  or  after  an  operation.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  clumsy  to  be  sure,  but  really  seems  most  excel- 
lent in  its  results. 

In  Erysipelas  of  the  face,  cotton  batting  is  lightly  wrapped  upon  it. 
The  object  is  probably  as  much  as  anything,  to  promote  a  healthy 
perspiration,  and  thus  restore  the  skin  to  its  natural  functions. 

I  have  noticed  here  in  fractures  of  the  olaviole  the  dressings  are  far 
behind  the  day*    Undoubtedly  many  oases  of  this  aooident  get  along 
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just  as  well  without  as  with  a  dressing.  But  where  one  pretends  to 
to  apply  a  series  of  straps  to  answer  the  three  directions  of  upwards, 
backwards  and  outwards,  and  really  fulfils  neither  of  them,  it  is  worse 
than  useless.  They  don't  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  Fox's  apparatos, 
and  I  saw  three  cases  to-day  dressed  without  any  kind  of  auxiliary 
pad. 

In  the  several  wards,  Zitman's  Decoction  is  quite  in  Togne.  I 
don't  know  just  how  tiie  ingredients  are  combined  in  the  German 
preparation.  The  substances  used  are  the  same  as  stated  in  a  note  to 
the  n.  S.  Dispensatory.  The  patient  undergoes  a  sweat  and  while 
warm  in  bed  the  mixture  is  drunk. 

The  house  surgeons  and  assistants  in  the  Charity,  and  indeed  in 
nearly  all  the  Prussian  hospitals,  are  young  medical  men  from  the 
army.  They  are  detailed  round  to  different  stations,  so  as  to  improve 
themselves  by  hospital  practice  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  afterwards. 
This  is  what  gives  character  to  the  medical  corps  of  continental  forces. 
Each  man  has  undergone  a  most  rigid  experience  in  this  way. 

Dr.  Langenbeck's  clmic  has  been  lately  rich  in  cases  of  AnobylosiB. 
In  no  other  place  in  the  world  is  such  attention  paid  to  this  class  of 
malformations.  Wherever  anything  can  be  done  to  restore  the  action 
of  a  joint  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  tried.  Subcutaneous  tenotomy  and 
boring  into  joints  are  of  daily  occurrence.  Patients  hre  placed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  if  necessary  the  greatest  foroe  is  ap- 
plied to  produce  some  movement.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  eases 
thus  treated,  the  limbs  gradually  recover  their  natural  appearance, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of  this  kind  of  practice  is 
commendable.  Good  joints  may  result  oftentimes  at  the  expense  of 
life.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Mott  long  ago  expressed  is  after  all  the 
safest.  A  person  had  better  have  an  awkward  leg  or  arm,  than  under, 
go  the  risk  of  such  violent  treatment. 

In  a  case  of  malignant  disease  of  the  scapula,  the  whole  was  extir. 
pated,  with  the  outer  portion  of  the  clavicle  and  head  of  the  hamems. 
The  patient,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  suflfered  much  from  the  loss  of 
blood  and  will  probably  not  recover.  It  vras,  however,  his  cnly 
chance  of  life.  Dr.  Langenbeck  has  already  performed  thb  operation 
three  times  with  ill  success  in  all.  It  must  be  very  rare  to  find  a  per- 
son  whose  constitution  is  such,  when  this  operation  can  be  called  fixr, 
as  to  insure  his  recovery  afterwards. 

Speaking  of  these  capital  operationsx  Dr.  L.  has  exseoted  the  head 
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of  the  femur,  with  amputation,  in  all  scTen  times.  Five  eases  of  the 
seven  have  died.  He  has  made  the  hypogastric  section.  These  sta- 
tistics may  be  interesting  to  your  surgical  readers. 

I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  seen  the  practical  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism  here  under  rather  unhappy  circumstances,  and  also 
to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  interior  management  of  a  German  hospi- 
tal An  American  physician.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bostwiok,  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  seized  with  a  vety 
severe  attack  upon  his  voyage,  and  will  hardly  go  on  for  some  weebi 
to  come.  Twenty-four  American  physicians  have  now  gone  to  the 
Crimea.  I  wish  that  a  word  expressed  in  your  Journal  would  do  any 
good  in  persuading  our  young  medical  men  at  home  that  the  prospect 
there  is  really  anything  but  encouraging,  without  one  is  qaalified  for  / 
the  greatest  physical  trials,  and  for  continual  embarrassment  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  language. 

But  to  acute  rheumatism.  The  treatment  here  is  almost  identical 
with  ours.  Depletion  by  blood-letting,  if  deemed  necessary,  anodynes 
blisters  if  necessaiy  over  the  heart,  and  mercury  if  demanded  by  any 
internal  complications.  The  usual  specifics  are  also  used,  and  the 
inflamed  joints  are  treated  hydropathicaUy.  Wet  flannel  is  wound 
round  lightly  and  covered  with  oil  silk  to  prevent  evaporation. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  given  your  readers  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
great  Anatomical  Museum  at  Berlin,  but  must  defer  that  and  other 
matters  to  my  next  letter. 

N.  E.  GAGE. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL,  TEA,  COFFEE,  AND 
OTHER  ACCESSARY  FOOD. 

By  T.  K.  Chambsrs,  M.  D. 

Amidst  the  ceaseless  activity  we  see  displayed  on  every  side  by  the 
medical  profession,  it  is  very  strange  how  prone  it  has  been  to  neglect 
one  of  its  most  important  branches, — we  mean  dietetics.  The  anato- 
mist wields  by  turns  his  scalpel,  his  chemical  solvents,  or  his  micros- 
cope ;  the  physiologist  now  appeals  to  the  laboratory,  or  presents  a 
vivisection ;  the  general  practitioner  flies  from  mineral  to  herb,  from 
add  to  alkaloid,  in  search  of  the  health  giving  power ;  whilst  all  the 
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time  tbe  vital  questions  appertaining  to  tbe  proper  diet  of  our  spedn 
seems  to  have  been,  comparatively  speakine,  unnoticed. 

Tbat  our  profession  has  been  greatly  derelict  on  this  point,  and  that 
tbe  public  is  aware  of  the  fact,  can  be  easily  shown  Look  at  the  sue- 
oessess  of  the  homoepath  or  the  hydropatb.  See  bow  often  our  regular 
troops,  with  the  prestige  of  centuries  around  them,  and  the  names  of 
innumerable  brilliant  discoveries  painted  on  their  banners ,  notice  how 
often  these  well  drilled  veterans,  under  tbe  leadership  of  the  most  pro* 
found  and  scientific  generals,  have  been  defeated  and  overthrown  by 
these  ignorant  and  undisciplined  Cossacks,  who  spread  themselves  over 
tbe  whole  country  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  and  succeed  admirably  in 
their  object.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Can  we  deny  that  the  practice  of  the 
homoepath  is  often  successful,  and  gains  for  him  a  wonderful  name  and 
reputation,  only  because  he  takes  hold  of  some  poor  creature  who  has 
been  making  his  stomach  an  apothecary  shop  under  the  direction  of 
some  medical  enthusiast  who  ascribes  to  each  drug  a  cabalistic  charm, 
«nd  expects  to  find  a  specific  in  every  new  chemical?  Sucb  a  padenti 
tbe  sensible  homoepath  coaxes  from  his  bad  habit  with  infinitessmial  po- 
tions, and  whilst  he  tickles  his  imagination,  he  lets  his  stomach  resti 
and  restores  it  to  its  original  use.  He  selects  the  best  diet;  he 
watches  and  encourages  the  returning  appetite ;  be  stimulates  and 
nourishes.  Behold,  he  has  made  a  wonderful  cure,  and  all  the  people 
sing  hosannas  to  his  praise.  The  hydropatb,  too,  knows  well  the  VI^ 
tues  of  fresh  air,  cold  water  and  simple  diet,  and  the  broken  down  ron^, 
or  the  victim  of  fine  dinners  and  exciting  drinks,  men  who  have  hid 
all  the  great  physicians  to  patch  up  this  worn  out  organ,  or  palliate  this 
vicious  habit,  are  astonished  to  find  themselves  rapidly  recovering  their 
long  lost  health,  under  the  ma^cal  influences  of  these  simple  agents. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Chambers  of  London,  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Beview,  upon  one  branch  of  this  interesting  qae»> 
tion.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Chambers  details  many  experiments  of  the 
German  school  of  medicine,  made  more  especially  to  determine  the  uses 
of  those  various  articles  of  diet,  such  as  alcohol,  tea,  coffee  and  other 
articles  of  food  of  like  character,  which  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
being  not  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life,  but  rather  as 
luxuries  which  might  be  discarded  without  producing  any  mischievous 
consequences.  In  a  few  words,  the  object  of  these  experiments  is  to 
ascertain  why  all  men  are  prone  to  the  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  as 
those  enumerated,  and  what  effect  they  have  upon  the  nutritive  fnno- 
tions,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill. 

The  most  interesting  experiments  alluded  to  in  this  paper  are  those 
made  by  Dr.  Booker  on  his  own  person,  and  with  an  accuracy  and  oare> 
fulness  of  detail  almost  indescribable.  The  experimenter  first  dete^ 
mined  by  various  preliminary  trials,  what  quantity  of  food  and  drink 
was  just  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  and  keen  him  at  his  usual 
weight  He  then  began,  bv  adding  to  this  standara  diet,  some  one  of 
the  articles  with  which  he  desired  to  experiment,  and  carefully  noting 
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wliat  Tariations  were  prodaoed  by  the  nee  of  this  artiole  upon  tbe  ya* 
nous  secretions  and  excretions,  and  the  first  subject  selected  was  water' 
The  experiments  were  thus  conducted ;  his  usual  diet  being  contin- 
ued, his  weight  ascertained,  the  amount  of  fasces  and  urine  weighed  and 
analysed,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and  the  insensible  per- 

rtion  estimated ;  he  adds  to  his  daily  amount  of  food  1260  grammes, 
t  2^  pints  of  water.  For  a  period  of  seven  days  he  carefully 
watches  the  phenomena  produced.  Ho  continues  to  take  the  same 
amount  of  exercise,  and  his  habits  in  every  respect  being  as  usual. 
He  ascertains  that  during  this  time,  with  just  the  same  quantity  of 
food,  he  loses  daily  539  grammes;  that  the  fasces  and  urine  are  in- 
creased in  quantity,  and  that  the  amount  of  water  daily  excreted  in  the 
fieees  and  urine  was  greatly  in  excess  over  the  quantity  drunk — ^whilst 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and  the  insensible  perspiration,  was  not  sen- 
sibly changed ;  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  remaining 
stationary. 

For  another  period  of  seven  days,  continuing  the  same  diet  and  with 
the  same  exercise,  he  adds  3360  grammes,  more  than  seven  pints  of 
water.  The  same  results  in  a  greatly  increased  degree  are  seen  to  fol- 
low. He  loses  now  daily  834  grammes.  The  quantity  of  fasces  and 
urine  are  much  auemeoted,  and  the  water  passed  is  still  more  in  excess 
over  that  taken.     Here  then  are  bis  conclusions  : 

1.  That  water  increases  the  interstitial  metamorphosis  of  tissue  and 
eonsequent  loss  of  weight. 

2.  That  the  decomposed  tissue  is  excreted  partly  by  urine  and 
partly  in  the  solid  faeces. 

8.  That  the  water  formed  in  the  organism  by  the  changes  of  tissue 
IS  augmented,  as  well  as  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  excretions. 

4.  The  excretion  of  carbon  by  the  lungs  and  the  quickness  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration  are  not  effected. 

5.  The  necessity  for  food  increases  and  keeps  pace  with  the  metar 
morphosis  of  tissue. 

This  last  important  result  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  desire  for 
food  had  much  increased,  and  there  was  at  the  same  time  much  lai:^ 
gonr  after  taking  the  usual  amount  of  exercise. 

See  then  the  effect  of  water  ou  the  human  organism.  It  hurries  on 
the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  ;  it  makes  the  wheel  of  life  turn  faster,  and 
if  the  supply  of  new  matter  is  equal  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  old,  the 
tissues  are  kept  in  a  more  perfect  state ;  they  are  newer  and  brighter. 
Hence  if  a  man  can  got  as  much  as  he  wants  to  eat,  the  use  of  water 
is  wise ;  it  keeps  him  more  lively  and  active ;  but  wo  to  him  who  is  on 
short  allowance — the  use  of  water  is  an  exfravagance. 

Again, — ^to  those  who  have  a  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  this 
is  au  important  enquiry.  The  less  water  dromk,  the  less  food  is  need- 
ed, and  therefore  the  less  strain  upon  the  enfeebled  functions  of  nu- 
trition ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  alcohol. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Booker  on  the  actions  of  alcohol  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  the  same  careful  way  as  those  detailed.    With  pre- 
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duBely  the  same  amoant  of  diet  he  took  eight  times  a  day  a  teaspoonM 
of  spirits  of  wine.     Here  are  his  dedactions : 

1.  Alcohol  diminishes  the  excretion  both  of  the  solid  and  fluid 
oonstitaents  of  the  urine. 

2.  Alcohol  does  not  increase  the  perspiration  in  anything  like  the 
proportion  that  it  diminishes  the  urine. 

3.  Alcohol  does  not  augment  the  faecal  excretion. 

4.  Alcohol  diminishes  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lang. 
We  thus  perceive  that  the  action  of  water  and  alcohol  on  the  system 

are  antipodean ;  the  one  hurries  on  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue ;  the 
other  delays  it.  The  one  increases  the  necessity  for  food ;  the  other 
diminishes  it»  and  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Moleschott : 

Alcohol  is  a  box  far  savings.  A  man  who  eats  little  and  drinks 
moderately  of  alcohol,  retains  in  his  tissues  and  blood  more  than  he 
who,  under  corresponding  circumstances,  eats  more  without  taking 
beer,  wine,  or  brandy.  Clearly  then,  it  is  hard  to  rob  the  laborer, 
who  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  eats  but  a  slender  meal,  of  a  means  by 
which  his  deficient  food  is  made  to  last  him  a  longer  time. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  however,  that  too  often  this  hoxfcr 
savings  is  put  to  a  very  poor  use,  and  the  argument  on  the  opposite 
side  is  at  once  suggested.  If  alcohol  limits  the  consumption  of  tissue 
and  the  necessity  for  food,  whilst  the  machine  keeps  up  its  work  just 
in  the  same  way ;  whence  comes  its  strength  ? — ^is  the  man  in  other 
words,  living  on  his  income,  or  is  he  trenching  on  his  capital  ? 

Suppose  this  to  be  true.  A  man  may  so  spend  his  capital  as  to 
bring  him  afterwards  a  better  interest  and  leave  him  in  a  more  pros' 

Krous  condition  than  before.  The  nervous  energy  is  excited,  and 
nee  the  machinery  runs  just  as  well  with  less  food,  but  under  a 
higher  pressure;  the  nervous  exhaltation  when  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  adds  to  our  pleasures  and  ennobles  our  ambitions.  The  in* 
stincts  of  our  race  towards  its  use  are  irresistible.  It  is  a  natural 
medicine,  which  in  some  form  or  other  must  be  used,  and  rather  let 
us  teach  by  such  scientific  experiments  as  these,  how  to  place  its  med- 
icinal virtues  in  that  form  least  calculated  to  do  mischief  and  equally 
adapted  for  good.  The  manufacture  of  beer  and  porter ;  the  raising 
of  grapes  suitable  for  wine,  and  the  discouraging  in  every  way,  the 
distilling  of  the  more  powerful  and  noxious  aeent ;  all  these  are  vital 
questions  on  which  we  cannot  now  dilate,  and  we  will  close  this  sub- 
ject in  the  language  of  Dr.  Chambers,  to  whose  eloqent  essay  we  have 
frequently  referred. 

The  reader  must  believe  that  it  is  under  a  great  sense  of  responsi- 
bQity  that  these  few  sentences  in  fiivour  of  the  use  of  iJcoholiied  stim- 
ulants are  laid  before  him.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  how  the  use  is 
defiled  by  the  abuse,  how  the  corse  nngs  out  so  loud  that  the  quiet 
blessines  are  unheard.  A  Silenos  may  well  cry  out  in  merited  repent- 
ance— -but  a  thoughtful,  reverent  mind  mav  discover  sufficient  evidenoe 
that  the  good  outweighs  the  ill,  and  instead  of  condemning  with  8ape^ 
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fisial  haste,  as  an  enemy,  the  powerful  agent  be  sees  befbre  bim,  wOl 
try  and  make  it  more  and  more  friendly  to  his  species.  To  such  a 
mind  the  following  oonsiderations  will  possess  much  interest. 

Alcoholiied  sttmulants  are  not  all  alcohol.  Their  power  over  the 
the  nervons  system  and  mind,  does  not  bear  even  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
quantity  they  contain.  Many  other  ingredients  certainly  contribute 
much  to  their  gladdening  of  the  heart,  and  very  probably,  also,  to 
Aeir  benefit  to  the  body.  Sagars,  acids,  essential  oils  in  ;*reat  yariefy, 
frnity  ethers  constituting  the  flavors  or  "  bouquets"  of  wines,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, &o.  are  the  dLSerenees  between  one  and  another.  A  certain 
quantity  of  alcohol  seems  indeed  essential  to  their  wholesomeness  and 
popularity ;  but  experience  shows  that  many  of  these  compounds  which 
eontain  almost  a  minimum  amount  of  it,  are  most  beneficial  to  the 
individual,  and  therefore  to  the  nation.  In  using  these,  the  temperate 
man  is  less  likely  to  exceed  by  error,  and  the  indiscreet  is  under  less 
temptation.  They  have  the  same  advantage  as  nnely  graduated  scales 
over  coarse  ones,  they  are  better  measure.  As  a  rough  rule,  it  may 
be  said,  that  those  fermented  ^drinks  are  most  worthy  of  approbation 
which  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  comforting  and  exbilerating 
efiecfc  with  the  least  amount  of  alcohol,  reserving,  however,  the  possi- 
bility that  there  is  a  certain  minimum,  beneath  which  the  alcohol  should 
not  descend. 

Our  space  is  so  nearly  exhausted  that  we  must  hurry  over  the 
zemainder  of  this  interesting  subject.  The  experiments  of  Bocker 
with  tea  and  coffee  are  too  important  to  be  passed  by  without  any 
notice.  These  experiments  were  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and 
repeated  again  and  again,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  always  with 
the  same  result.  However  incorrect  they  may  be  in  some  particulars, 
their  general  truth  can  hardly  be  questioned.  We  again  refer  the 
reader  to  our  text. 

Tba,  Coffee,  and  Chocolate,  have  a  much  less  suspected  charac- 
ter than  alcohol :  it  is  only  as  medical  men,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  that 
can  be  called  upon  to  say  anything  against  them.  And  even  then,  we 
can  often  avoid  a  direct  condemnation,  by  modifying  the  times  and 
modes  of  taking  them.  No  accusation  having  been  made  of  social  or 
individual  injury  of  calculable  extent  resulting,  and  a  very  decided 
gratification  occurring,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  use  being  a  gain 
to  the  nation.     They  are  a  pleasure  without  consequent  pain. 

But  shall  we  attribute  no  further  value  to  these  articles  ?  Shall  we 
say  that  money  to  the  amount  of  twenty-six  millions  sterling,  annually 
q>ent  by  our  country  in  their  purchase,  is  laid  out  on  a  temporary 
titillation  of  the  nerves,  and  that  just  as  much  has  to  be  expended  on 
other  food  as  if  this  luxury  had  not  been  imported  f 

Such  questions  are  answered  by  an  equally  ekborate  and  selfHsaori- 
ficing  collection  of  experiments  upon  himself  by^  Dr.  Booker,  and 
detailed  in  the  paper  named  at  the  head  of  this  artide,  for  the  purpose 
of  tasting  the  eflbcts  of  tea  on  the  organiim.    The  first  set  of  the  first 
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series  consists  of  seven  observations  of  twentj-foor  boar's  doratioa 
each,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  with  three  barely  sufficient 
meals  per  diem^  in  qnantides  as  nearly  eqaal  each  day  as  oonld  he 
managed,  and  with  only  spring  water  to  drink.  The  second  set  conh 
prises  the  same  number  of  observations  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  under  similar  circumstances,  except  Siat  infusion  of  tea, 
drank  cold,  was  taken  instead  of  plain  water.  Each  day  there  are 
carefully  recorded  the  quantity  of  urine,  of  eighteen  of  its  ingredients 
separately,  the  weight  of  fadces  and  of  the  water  and  solid  matter  con- 
tained therein,  with  the  degree  of  alkaline  reaction,  colour,  and  odour, 
the  amount  of  insensible  respiration  and  of  expired  carbonic  acid,  the 
quickness  of  respiration,  the  beats  of  the  pulse,  together  with  accurate 
notes  of  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  whole 
body,  the  general  feelings,  and  the  circumstanees,  thermometric,  bar- 
ometricy  and  meteoric,  under  which  the  observations  are  taken. 

The  results  of  these  observations  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  Tea,  in  ordinary  doses,  has  not  any  efllect  on  the  amount  of  ca^ 
bonio  acid  expired  the  frequenco  of  the  respiration,  or  of  the  pulse. 

2.  When  the  diet  is  insufficient,  tea  limits  very  much  the  loss  of 
weight  thereby  entailed. 

3.  When  the  diet  is  insufficient,  the  body  is  more  likely  to  gain 
weight  when  tea  is  taken,  than  when  not 

4.  Tea  diminishes  very  much  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  shape  of 
niea. 

5.  It  lessens  remarkably  the  quantity  of  fesoes  secreted. 

6.  The  loss  by  perspiration  is  also  limited  by  tea. 

Parallel  with  these  observations,  there  runs  a  series  of  experimente 
with  coffee,  made  by  Br.  Julias  Lehmann  on  two  individuals,  the 
results  of  which  we  append,  in  order  to  render  our  subject  complete. 

"  1.  That  coflfee  produces  on  the  organism  two  chief  eflfects,  which  it 
18  very  difficult  to  connect  together — viz.,  the  raising  the  activity  of 
the  vascular  and  nervous  system,  and  protracting  remarkably  the 
decomposition  of  the  tissues. 

**  2.  That  it  is  the  reciprocal  modifications  of  the  specific  actions  of 
the  empyreumatic  oil  and  cafiein  contained  in  the  bean,  which  call  forUi 
the  stimulant  effects  of  coffee,  and,  therefore,  those  peculiarities  of  it 
wbich  possess  importance  in  our  eyes— viz.,  the  rousing  into  new  life 
the  soul,  prostrated  by  exertion,  and  especially  the  giving  it  greater 
elasticity  and  attuning  it  to  meditation,  and  producing  a  general  feeling 
of  comfort  and  cheerfulness. 

"  3.  That  the  protraction  of  metamorphie  deoompoeition,  which  tins 
beverage  produces  in  the  body,  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  that  the  cafiein  only  causes  it  when  it  is  taken  in  larger  quan- 
tity than  usual. 

•'  4.  That  eaffein  (in  excess)  produces  increased  sotion  of  the  bear!, 
rigors,  derangement  of  the  urinary  organs,  headache,  a  peculiar  ioe- 
hiiatioD,  dehnum,  and  so  on* 
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**  5.  Tbat  tbe  empyreamatio  oil  (in  excess)  causes  perspiration  and 
dinieflss,  quiokeaed  motion  of  tbe  bowels,  and  angmented  activity  of 
4lie  understanding  ;  wbicb  may  indeed,  by  an  increase  of  dose,  eod  in 
imgnlar  trains  of  thoagbt  and  congestions,  restlessness  and  incapacity 
f[^  sleep." 

Tbe  distinct  statements  of  Dr.  Lehmann  and  tbe  daily  records  by 
Dr.  Boker  of  bis  feelings,  and  sleep,  of  the  colour,  smell,  and  consis- 
tenee  of  urine  and  Baeoes,  show  that  the  subjects  of  these  experiments 
were  in  a  practically  normal  state  during  the  whole  of  tbe  time  they 
were  under  obserTation,  so  tbat  any  fallacy  supposed  to  arise  from 
pathological  causes  for  the  variutions  in  the  bodily  phenomena  is  ex- 
cluded, We  may  take  them  to  represent  tbe  real  effects  of  tea  and 
cofl^  on  a  healthy  person. 

What  an  important  effect  this  is  !  Tbe  tea  and  coffee  drinker  may 
have  less  to  eat,  and  yet  lose  less  weight — wear  bis  body  out  less — 
than  a  water  drinker.  At  a  comparatively  small  expense  be  may  save 
some  of  the  costly  parts  of  his  diet,  those  nitrogenised  solids  that  entail 
80  much  thought,  labor  and  anxiety  to  obtain.  The  loss  of  carbon 
indeed  goes  on  much  as  usual,  and  a  moderate  outllay  will  supply  that 
— ^but  what  an  economy  it  is  to  spare  the  quantity  consumed  of  meat, 
bread,  milk,  and  all  the  most  expensive  viands. 

Af^er  examining  these  experiments,  which  were  carried  through  * 

Seriod  of  years,  made  on  different  individuals,  and  with  an  accuracy  o' 
etail  truly  astonishing,  we  are  forced  to  arrive  at  these  conclusions  : 

1.  That  the  use  of  water  hurries  on  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue, 
creates  a  demand  for  increased  amount  of  food,  and  although  to  the 
well-fed  citizen  it  may  be  a  luxury,  to  the  poor  man  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  an  extravagance. 

2.  That  the  alcoholized  stimulants  in  their  least  objectionable  form — 
snob  as  beer  or  light  wines — reduce  the  necessity  for  food,  delay  the 
wear  and  tear  of  tbe  system,  and,  by  restoring  the  mental  powers  to  a 
liealtby  and  active  condition,  and  counteracting  the  depressing  influ- 
ences of  poverty  and  intense  physical  labor,  should  be  looked  on  as  a 
class  of  agents  towards  which  mankind  will  ever  instinctively  turn,  and 
whose  nse  may  be  and  should  be  greatly  modified  and  restrained,  but 
can  never  be  entirely  prevented.* 

3.  That  tea  and  coffee  are  both  agents  of  great  influence  and  com- 
fort in  the  animal  economy.  Acting  somewhat  in  an  analogous  way  witb 
Ae  alcoholised  stimulants,  they  are  free  from  the  many  objections  to 
be  urged  against  the  continued  use  of  the  more  powerful  but  dangerous 
principle,  and  whilst  they  delay  the  process  of  absorption,  and  reduce 

*  liia  rarely  not  wrong  to  call  the  inclination  to  alcoholic  drinks  an  "  in- 
s^et,'*  when  we  see  the  difficulty  of  forging  chains  sufficiently  strong  to  re- 
•tnun  men  from  them.  Tte  editor  of  the  'Band  of  Hope  Review*  states,  that 
of  500,000  in  the  United  States  who  had  taken  the  solemn  vow  of  abstinenoe, 
950,000  broke  it—an  awful  outburst  of  nature  I  Have  the  same  proportion  ever 
bnAearowscf  chastity,  or  any  other  solemn  obligation.— T.  K,  ChaaUfen, 
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the  necessity  for  food,  yet  brighten  and  stimnlaie  the  mind,  and  iifans 
enable  us  to  do  without  much  physically,  acd  bear  with  much  meatallj; 
onr  necessities  are  made  less  whilst  our  pleasures  are  made  greater. 
The  mind  is  thus  enabled  to  trinmph  over  the  body,  and  the  sorrow  or 
privation  which  would  strike  its  barbed  arrow  deep  into  our  heart,  under 
the  blessed  influences  of  fragrant  Bohea,  or  aromatic  Mocha,  new  passes 
harmlessly  by. 


HiEMOPTTSIS    AS  A  SIGN    OF  TUBERCLE;    CUB^ 

ABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION ;  EFFECT  OF 

COD-LIVER  OIL,  etc. 

Under  the  care  oe  Dr.  Andrew  Clark. 

The  value  of  hsdmoptysis,  as  an  indication  of  incurable  tubercle^and 
oonsumption,  has  been  a  medical  question  often  debated,  and  this  siga 
or  symptom  by  itself,  perhaps  a  little  overrated.  The  chances  of  pul- 
monary hemorrhage  are,  no  doabt,  increased  by  whatever  tends  to  di- 
minish the  capacity  of  the  chest,  as  in  persons  of  difiereDt  trades — 
tailors,  dressmakers,  etc. — with  crooked  spines.  Again,  in  advanced 
consumption,  with  cavities,  one  is  too  often  called  upon  to  witness  total 
destruction  of  lung  tissue,  and  haemoptysis.  In  both  these,  however, 
we  may  understand  the  cause  of  haemoptysis.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  we  wish  to  speak  of  the  popular  and  professional  notion  of 
phthisis  foUowiag  haemoptysis  as  certain,  so  to  speak,  as  a  shadow  its 
substance,  and  in  such  matters  of  every-day  practice  as  signing  a  cer- 
tificate of  life  insurance,  haemoptysis  is  considered  conclusive  evidence 
against  doing  so.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  where  haemoptysis  oc- 
curs through  life,  the  tendency  is  evidently  towards  tabercuiosis :  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  probably  go  on  to  consumption,  while  the 
residue  are  cured.  If,  out  of  500  cases,  100  or  200  escape,  it  be- 
comes an  interesting  question,  what  are  the  general  conditions  that 
lead  to  a  cure  ? — what,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  conditions  to  facili- 
tate the  inroads  of  consumption  ?  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  re- 
sult at  a  general  hospital,  like  the  London  Hospital,  or  6uy*s,  and  the 
results  at  Brompton.  At  the  latter  we  find,  or  inquiry,  that  haemop- 
tysis takes  a  very  formidable  position  indeed  in  the  chapter  of  symp- 
toms preceding  tubercle ;  we  find  also  that  cod  liver  oil,  given  in  over- 
doses or  in  particuhur  cases,  has  a  very  manifest  tendency  to  produce 
haemoptysis.  Amenorrhoea,  also,  and  heart  diseases,  are  <^en  attend- 
ed by  this  symptom.  Leaving  all  these,  however,  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion, we  have  had  reason  to  be  more  hopeful  of  the  curability  of  coii- 
gumption. 

We  have  been  singularly  atrack  with  the  importance  of  this  quea* 
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Hon,  sod  witb  tbe  practical  yalne  of  the  fiusts  springing  out  of  it,  from 
obeerying  the  notes  of  cases,  tables,  and  general  results  arrived  at  from 
the  investigations  of  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  at  the  London  Hospital.  It 
appears  that  Dr.  Clark  entertains  the  opinion  that  phthisis  of  a  limited 
kind  is  of  mneh  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  oecomes  much  more 
frequently  cured,  than  is  ordinarily  admitted  or  supposed.  This  opin- 
ion he  conceives  to  be  capable  of  demonstrative  proof  in  three  ways : 
first,  by  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  post-mortem  examinations 
conducted  by  himself,  which  show  that  in  the  bodies  of  patients  dy- 
ing from  accident,  or  non-tubercular  disease,  obsolescent  or  healed 
tubercles  are  found  in  a  very  large  per  centage  of  cases ;  secondly,  by 
showing  that  out  of  a  given  number  of  persons  presenting  themselves 
indiscriminately  for  relief  at  the  London  Hospital,  many  are  found  to 
have  had  haemoptysis,  and  that  of  these  a  certain  proportion  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  development  of  unequivaoal  phthisis,  while  another  pro- 
portion has  appeared  to  terminate  in  complete  recovery  from  symptoms 
<^  pulmonary  disease ;  thirdly,  by  showing  that  cases  of  limited  chronic 
phthisis,  proved  by  the  presence  of  vesicles  and  tubercular  matter  to- 
gether in  the  sputum,  as  we  have  seen  it,  do  not  unfrequently  proceed 
to  arrestment  of  the  general  symptoms,  suspension  of  the  progress  of 
the  local  pulmonary  lesion,  and  subsequent  cure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  series  of  investigations  in  this  three- 
fold aspect,  if  followed  to  their  utmost  ramifications,  and  conducted 
with  minuteness  and  care,  will  lead  to  great  practical  good.  In  the 
meantime,  without  committing  ourselves,  to  any  specific  opinion  upon 
all  the  qaestions  mooted,  we  are  desirous  of  commenting  upon  the 
second  aspect  of  Dr.  Clark's  investigations  as  one  which  is  eminently 
practical,  both  in  its  relations  to  the  disease  itself  in  hospital  wards, 
and  to  ike  value  of  hmmoptym  in  its  bearings  upon  the  signatures  to 
life  assurance,  as  we  have  already  hinted. 

In  the  second  aspect  of  these  investigations,  Dr.  Clark  proceeds 
upon  the  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  when  haemoptysis  has  occurred  to 
the  extent  of  an  ounce  in  the  absence  of  amenorrboea,  aneurism,  heart- 
disease,  and  ulcerated  throat,  tubercular  matter  is  really  present  in  the 
lungs.  He  holds  the  same  opinion  even  when  the  haemoptysis  is  to  a 
much  less  amount,  provided  it  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  uncompli- 
cated with  marked  cough  and  any  acute  afiection  of  the  lung. 

Dr.  Clark  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  out  of  a  given  number  of 
persons  applying  indiseriminatdi/  for  relief  of  tbe  London  Hospital, 
and  carefully  examined  relative  to  this  position,  haemoptysis  will  be 
found  to  have  occurred  in  a  large  per  centage  ;  and  that  in  these  in- 
stances the  haemoptysis  is  followed  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  by  the 
induction  of  phthisis,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  by  suspension  of  the 
symptoms  acoumpanyinff  it  and  ultimate  recovery,  and  immunity  from 
pulmonary  disease.  Having  established  the  fact  that  haemoptysis, 
preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  by  pulmonary  symptoms,  often 
disappears  without  the  return  of  it,  or  any  signs  of  pulmonary  lesion 
for  years  afterwards,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  Dr.  Clark  then  endeav- 
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(OH,  as  tbe  object  of  greatest  importance  in  tbe  inquiry,  to  determine 
under  what  conditions  this  return  to  health  takes  place  ;  to  what  ex- 
tent, if  at  all,  they  can  be  superinduced  by  art ;  and  with  v(hat 
amount  of  certainty  we  can  predict  in  a  given  case,  termination  in  re- 
covery, or  in  phthisb. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  more  fully  into  these  details  at  present. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  broad  relations  of  the  subject,  and  shall  sat^ 
isfy  ourselves  with  abstracts  of  a  case  or  two  as  types  of  those  which 
haemoptysis  has  not  been  followed  by  confirmed  phthisis. 

J.  B ,  aged  sixty-five,  a  laborer,  short,  spare,  and  bent,  pre- 
sented for  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  depression  and  headache.  He 
was  delicate  in  youth,  and  considered  to  be  **  declinish"  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four  and  twenty.  At  that  time  he  had  cough  and  expectora- 
tion, and  frequently  spat  blood.  He  used  to  have  pain  in  the  left 
side,  but  particularly  under  the  left  scapula  and  about  the  shoulder. 
Never  had  dyspnoea,  and  never  was  confined  to  bed  for  any  length  of 
time.  Was  very  temperate  at  that  time ;  ate  little,  and  took  care  of 
himself.  Continued  much  in  the  same  way  for  two  or  three  years; 
was  always  much  subject  to  colds,  and  frequently  blistered  for  them. 
Afterwards  began  to  be  better,  exposed  himself  to  all  weathers,  lost 
his  liability  to  colds,  lived  rather  irregularly,  worked  hard,  took  beer 
and  spirits  as  oocasion  offered,  and  lost  all  note  of  his  symptoms  at 
about  thirty,  except  one,  which  was  pain  or  gnawing  under  the  left 
Bcapula.  When  he  has  a  cold  now,  he  suffers  from  a  pain  in  the  chest, 
and  has  yellow  expectoration.  Does  not  often  have  cold,  and  fur  some 
years  has  only  suffered  from  occasional  bilious  fits  and  rheumatism. 

He  has,  at  present,  no  distinct  cough,  and  no  dyspeoea,  has  a  habit, 
bowever,  of  clearing  his  throat,  and  expectorates  occasionally  in  tbe 
morning,  vitreous-looking  gelatinous  masses,  about  the  size  of  fjeas. 
The  pain  under  the  scapula  has  always  recuned  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  six  months,  and  lasted  variable  periods.  Left  side  of  chest  is 
flatter  than  right,  and  is  found,  by  placing  the  hands  under  the  axilh, 
not  to  fill  80  well.  There  is  dullness  on  the  left  side,  jerking  respira- 
tion, and  increased  vocal  resonance;  no  r&Ies;  around  the  dulnesstbe 
lung  sounds  preternaturally  clear,  as  also  does  the  whole  anterior  sa^ 
face  of  the  right  lung ;  heartHSounds  healthy ;  every  part  of  the  chest 
thrills  with  the  reverberation  of  tbe  patient  s  voice. 

We  have  room  for  the  notes  of  only  one  other  case,  which  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  instructive  one,  but  not  oocuring  at  the  London  Hospital: 

Mr.  B ,  aged  nineteen,   tall,  slim,  with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes, 

large  pupil,  transparent  skin,  and  long  incurved  nails,  was  sees,  in 
1846,  when  he  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  early  phthisis.  After  a 
lime  he  got  better,  and  was  lost  sight  of  for  some  months.  In  1847 
be  was  seen  a^ain,  and  had  had  hs&moptysis,  followed  by  oough,  ex- 
pectoration, night  sweats,  and  wasting.  No  cavity  could  be  made  oat, 
tut  th$  expectorcUiim  contained  patches  of  air  vesidee,  which  Dr. 
Clark  has  preserved.  He  again  got  a  litUe  better,  and  was  moving 
about  when  he  met  with  an  accident — a  fall — ^whioh  wm  followed  by 
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tiie  formation  of  an  abscess  on  tbe  upper  and  outer  part  of  tbe  tbigb. 
The  abscess  was  opened,  discbarged  and  continued  to  disobarge  aburge 
quantity  of  matter.  Under  tbis  ezbausting  discbarge  be  was  with 
difficulty  supported.  He  became  extremely  emaciated,  and  almost 
belpless.  At  tbe  same  time  a  remarkable  change  was  observed  in  tbe 
pulmonary  symptoms.  Tbey  began  to  abate  from  the  day  the  abscess 
wasopeneid,  and  ultimately  disappeared  entirely.  Oradually  be  re- 
gained flesh  and  strength,  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms  did  not  ap- 
pear. In  1848  be  appeared  to  have  perfectly  recovered  ;  but  contrac- 
tion having  followed  tbe  obliteration  of  tbe  abscess,  be  had  left  bis 
former  service  and  become  a  railway  clerk. 

On  tbe  9tb  of  November  last,  Dr.  Clark  met  tbis  patient  accident- 
ally at  tbe  Crystal  Palace ;  and  so  great,  then,  was  the  alteration  in 
bis  appearance,  that  Dr.  Clark  failed  at  first  to  recognize  him.  He 
was  unusually  fat  for  so  young  a  man— corpulent,  in  fact,  and  robust 
looking.  He  declared  bimself  to  be  in  perfect  health,  and  to  have 
been  so  for  some  years.  Tbe  pupils  were  still  large,  and  tbe  nails 
pink,  long,  and  incurved. 

Andral  states  that  only  in  one  instance  in  which  basmoptysis  bad 
oeenrred  to  him — and  even  then  tbe  immediate  cause  of  death — bad 
be  ever  found  tbe  substance  of  tbe  lungs  free  from  tubercles.  Louis, 
we  need  hardly  say,  rives  an  equally  fatal  tendency  in  two  thousand 
eases  in  which  he  maae  tbe  inquiry,  in  later  years,  after  tbe  mode  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark ;  but  in  eighty-seven  private  cases  under  bis  oare, 
four  in  six  bad  bsemoptysis. 

Pinel  gives  a  singular  case  of  haemoptysis  in  a  female,  which  ooeur- 
red  regularly  every  month,  at  the  woman's  monthly  period,  during 
forty-two  years.  It  was  originally  caused  by  fright,  and  was  always 
subsequently  somewhat  increased  by  strong  mental  excitement.  When 
suspended  for  a  month  or  two,  the  patienit  invariably  suffered  from 
intense  headaches.  She  had  usually  befors  tbe  haemoptysis  a  sensation 
of  weight  and  uneasiness  about  the  lumbar  region  and  pelvis  ;  soon 
followed  by  chilliness,  lassitude,  oppression  at  tbe  chest,  headache, 
and  ultimately  a  distinct  sensation  of  stinging  or  bubbling  in  the  bron- 
chial tabes  and  trachea ;  then,  finally,  sharp  cough,  and  itpitting  of 
blood.  The  woman  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age  when  it  stopped ;  she 
was  stout  and  plump.  What  conditions  here  saved  her  from  getting 
phthsis,  like  the  patients  of  Andral  or  Louis,  would  be  an  interesting 
sabjeot  of  speculation. 

The  older  observers  differ  very  materially  as  to  the  frequency  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  in  relation  to  tubercles.  Haemoptysis  may 
precede  tubercle  for  years  and  years,  and  even  be  almost  forgotten,  tiU 
the  patient  is  reminded  of  it.  The  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  we  believe, 
his  very  materially  changed  the  rate  of  mortality  and  curability  d? 
phthisis.  Andral  found  in  those  dying  of  phthisis,  in  tbis  time,  that 
one  in  six  had  never  had  haemoptysis  at  all ;  in  two  in  six  tbe  hsemop- 
tysis  appeared  to  mark  the  development  of  tubercle  as  a  cause  ;  in  Hob 
remaining  number,  or  half  the  deaths  m  Paris  from  phthisb,  it  follow. 
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ed  rather  as  a  consequence  from  nneqaiyocal  pbtbisical  disease,  witli 
diarrhoea  and  wasting,  and  a  breaking  up  the  langs  into  anfractuoos 
sinuses  and  cavities. — London  Lancet* 


INSTRUCTIONS  EOR  USING  BENUMBING  COLD  IN 
OPERATIONS. 


BT  BB.   JAMBS  ABNOTT. 


A  piece  of  gauze  (formed,  for  the  sake  of  ooDvemenoe,  bto  a  snnll 
net  or  bag),  the  components  of  the  frigorific  miztore,  a  oaiiTas  bag  or 
coarse  cloth,  mallet  or  flat  iron,  a  krge  sheet  of  paper,  a  paper-folder, 
and  a  sponge,  constitute  all  the  articles  required  for  congelation.  The 
common  frigorific  of  ice  and  salt  will  generally  possess  sufficient  power ; 
when  greater  is  required,  saltpetre  or  an  ammoniaoal  salt  may  be  added. 
Every  systematic  work  on  chemistry  contains  tables  of  frigorific  mix- 
tores,  as  well  as  instructions  for  making  ice,  which,  when  but  a  small 
quantity  is  required,  may  be  thus  artificially  procured  almost  at « 
bttle  expense  as  from  the  fishmonger. 

A  piece  of  ice  the  size  of  an  orange,  <x  weighing  about  a  quarter  ef 
a  pound,  will  be  sufficient  for  most  operations.  It  is  put  into  a 
small  canvas  bag  or  a  coarse  cloth,  and  beaten,  by  the  quickly-repeated 
strokes  of  a  mallet  or  flat  iron,  into  a  fine  powder.  As  it  is  mlpo^ 
tant  that  the  powder  should  be  fine,  it  is  not  ridiculously  minute  to 
state,  that  the  bag  should  be  turned  in  various  directionB  during  the 
pounding,  and  that  the  pounded  ice,  squeezed  into  a  cake  by  ihe  iron, 
should  have  its  particles  again  separated  by  rubbing  the  bag  between 
the  hands.  Instead  of  pounding  it,  the  ice  may  be  pulverized  by  the 
ice-plane. 

The  pounded  ice  having  been  placed  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  any 
loosely  cohering  particles  may  be  separated  by  a  paper-folder,  and  the 
unreduced  larger  bits  removed.  Beside  it,  on  the  paper,  about  half 
the  quantity  of  powdered  common  salt  is  placed,  and  they  are  then 
quickly  and  thoroughly  mixed  together,  either  by  the  ivory  folder 
while  on  the  paper,  or  by  stirring  them  in  a  gutta  percha  or  other  non- 
conducting vessel.  If  the  mixture  be  not  quickly  made,  the  extreme 
cold  of  one  part  of  it  may  again  freeze  other  parts  into  lumps. 

The  mixture  is  now  put  into  the  net  (which  may  be  conveniently 
supported  and  preserved  from  contact  by  placing  into  the  mouth  of  a 
jar  or  ewer),  and  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  salt  on  the  ice  appears 
established  by  the  dropping  of  the  brine,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

In  applying  the  net,  the  part  which  is  to  be  benumbed  should  be 
placed  in  as  horizontal  a  position  as  possible ;  and  it  is  well  to  raise 
the  net  for  a  moment  every  three  or  four  seconds,  in  order  to  seonre 
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the  equal  applioation  of  the  frigorific,  and  watcb  its  effect  If  Ae 
ptrt  be  not  horuoDtal,  it  may  be  Deoessary  to  bold  tbe  gauze  bag 
ooDtaining  tbe  frigorific  against  it,  by  tbe  band  covered  witb  a  dotb  ; 
and  if  tbe  net  does  not  cover  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  surface  to  be  benumbed, 
it  must  be  passed  to  and  fro  over  it.  A  moistened  sponge  placed 
lower  tban  the  net,  will  absorb  tbe  fluid  escaping  from  it,  or  this,  on 
some  oocasions,  may  be  allowed  to  drop  into  a  Dasia  placed  undemeatb. 

Tbe  procedure,  as  now  described,  may  appear  not  only  troublesome, 
but  as  requiring  much  time.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  after  one  or 
two  trials  it  is  unlikely  that  any  mistake  will  be  committed,  and  the 
time  occupied  by  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  mixture  and  its  application 
should  rarely  exceed  five  minutes.  So  simple  is  the  apparatus  required, 
that  in  cases  of  emergency,  I  have  frequently  procured  everytbine 
bat  the  ice  at  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  patient.  Tbe  application  of  a  solia 
brass  ball  which  has  been  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  or  a  thin 
metallic  spoon  or  tube  containing  this  (with  or  without  ice)  is  quite 
as  easy. 

The  effects  of  this  mode  of  applying  intense  cold  are  various,  and 
their  snccession  is  as  follows : 

When  a  well-prepared  frigorific  mixture  is  brought  in  contact  witb 
Ae  skin,  a  certain  degree  of  numbness  is  immediately  produced.  Tbe 
skin  is  rendered  paler  than  natural,  but  there  is  hardly  any  disagree* 
able  sensation  produced,  not  even  of  cold.  In  about  half  a  minue, 
the  whole  of  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  frigorific  becomes  suddenly 
bhincbed,  evidently  in  consequence  of  tbe  constriction  of  its  blood 
vessels.  This  change  is  accompanied  witb  a  feeling  of  pricking  or 
tingling,  such  as  that  produced  by  mustard.  If  tbe  application  be 
eontinued,  a  third  effect  is  produced ;  tbe  adipose  matter  under  tbe 
skin  is  solidified,  and  tbe  part  becomes  bard  as  well  as  white.  The 
tingling  is  increased  by  this ;  but,  unless  in  the  most  sensitive  parts 
of  tbe  body,  as  the  hand  or  lower  part  and  front  of  tbe  forearm,  it  is 
rarely  noticed  or  complained  of.  Although  this  uneasy  sensation  soon 
sabsides,  there  will,  if  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  part  be  not  allowed 
gradually  to  return,  and  if  tbe  cold  has  reached  the  stage  of  congek- 
tion,  be  a  renewal  of  it  on  the  adipose  matter  again  becoming  fluid. 
This  gradual  return  of  the  natural  neat  is  insured  by  placing  a  little 
powdered  ice  on  the  part,  or  a  thin  bladder  containing  ice  and  water. 

The  question,  how  far  the  refrigeration  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, or  which  of  the  three  stages  just  described  should  be  reached, 
has  been  answered  differently  by  different  operators.  In  many  of  the 
slighter  operations  either  of  the  first  stages  will  be  sufficient,  and  tbe 
measure  just  mentioned  for  effecting  a  eradual  return  of  heat  will 
then  be  unnecessary.  If  congelation  of  the  fat  is  produced,  and  tbe 
operation  is  proceeded  with  before  it  returns  to  its  fluid  state  (which  is 
ii  advantage  when  it  is  important  to  prevent  bleeding),  there  may  be 
required,  as  Mr.  Paget  has  observed,  a  modification  in  the  handling 
of  tbe  scalpel ;  not  only,  however,  is  there  a  certainty  that  tbe  insen- 
sibility both  in  degree  and  continuance  will  be  then  sufficient,  whether 
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the  incision  is  made  before  or  after  the  fafc  again  becomes  flnid,  bat 
(what  is  of  equal  importance)  that  anti-phlogistic  effect  i8  seeared, 
which  prevents  those  consequences  which  so  often  proves  fatal  under 
common  circumstances.  On  other  points  there  have  been  great  dif^^ 
ences  of  opinion,  though  probably  the  results  have  not  been  so  diff0^ 
ent  as  might  have  been  expected.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Cincinnati,  and  M. 
Bichard,  of  Paris,  use  frigorifics  differing  from  each  other  in  power,  u 
much  as  30°  Fahrenheit ;  and  Mr.  Ward  applies  the  frigorific  for  only 
one  minute,  while  Dr.  Hargrave  applies  it  for  five.  Perhaps  the  longer 
congelation  is  continued  (and  it  may  be  safely  continued  for  doable 
this  period)  the  deeper  and  longer  continued  the  produced  ansesthesut 
.may  be  ;  but  it  were  unreasonable  to  prolong  an  operation  inconveni- 
ently in  order  that  there  shall  be  absolutely  no  feeling.  In  exhibiting 
chloroform  y  the  surgeon  is  not  authorized  to  give  a  very  large  and  veiy 
dangerous  dose  in  order  that  the  insensibility  shall  be  absolute.  Bat 
if  it  should  appear  that  a  certain  continaance  of  congelation  is  neoe»> 
sary  to  insure  its  antiphlogistic  power,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  always  so  continuing  it. — Ranking^s  Abstract. 


(For  theN.  H.  Joaroal  of  Medidiw.) 

FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK- 


DvUin,  Auguit  18^,  1853. 
Dr.  Stevens  Hospital,  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  July, 
1733,  has  an  annual  income  of  about  £2,200,  (or  nearly  $10,750,) 
in  addition  to  which  £1500  is  annually  granted  by  Govemmeni— 
which  last  is  being  gradually  abstracted — which  is  causing  much  com- 
plaint among  the  Medical  Fraternity  and  People  of  Dublin.  I  visited 
this  Institution  this  morning  to  witness  the  surgical  operations.  The 
first  was  to  be  an  amputation  of  the  thigh,  by  Mr.  Oorles,  to  relieve 
permanent  flexion  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  with  enlarged  knee ;  this 
proved  a  failure  on  account  of  the  timid  patient  not  inhaling  the  chloro- 
form, the  apparatus  being  removed  before  the  discovery  was  made, 
that  the  patient  had  pertinaciously  avoided  the  inhalation  of  the  aa- 
aesthetio.  When  crying  most  lustily  that  she  would  not  submit  to  the 
operation  at  all,  Mr.  Carack  came  to  her  relief,  ordering  her  to  be  oa^ 
ried  out  of  the  room,  saying  it  was  wrong  to  operate  without  the  de- 
cided consent  of  the  patient — another  proof  of  the  humane  manags- 
ment  of  European  oharitias.  The  second,  a  soirrhus  tongue  by  Dr. 
Gorles.    A  double  ligature  tied  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  cancer; 
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in  tightniog  the  front  it  snapped  under  the  strong  arm  of  the  opera 
(or,  and  was  replaced  by  another  made  fast  to  the  broken  ligature, 
ly  the  help  of  which  it  was  drawn  into  place.  The  second  attempt 
sacceeded ;  they  were  left  to  strangulate  the  portion  included.  Third, 
operation  for  the  relief  of  fungus  testicle.  The  scrotal  integaments 
Bere  ulcerated,  through  which  the  testicle  protruded,  and  were  ad- 
hered and  hyphertrophied ;  the  disease  resulted  from  an  injury.  The 
operation  was  performed  in  a  very  skillful  manner,  by  a  young  Sur- 
geon after  the  method  of  Mr.  Syme  of  Edinburgh,  the  border  of  the 
Berotum  surrounding  the  testicle  was  removed  the  integuments  dissect- 
ed up  from  and  brought  over  the  testicle,  and  retained  by  sutures.  By 
tiiis  method  Dr.  Syme  designed  to  restore  the  function  of  the  organ, 
which  is  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  old  method  of  castration ; 
if  sucoessfuL  t.  s. 

NEW^-HAMPSHIRE  JOIJRML  OF  MEDICINE. 

CONCORD,  SEPTEMBER,  1855. 


Nsw-Hampshiiub  Statx  Medical  Socibtt.  This  Society  held  its 
tixty-Jlfth  anniversary  at  the  Court  House  in  Concord  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  June. 

The  attendance  of  members  of  the  Profession  was  largor  than  usual. 

Geo.  A.  Priest,  M.  D.,  of  Hillsboro'  Centre,  Thomas  Sanborn,  M. 
D.,  of  Newport,  Daniel  F.  Frye,  M.  D.,  of  Francestown,  Luke  Mil- 
ler, M.  D.,  of  Fitzwilliam,  Samuel  P.  French,  M.  D.,  of  Riohmond, 
Charles  Palmer,  M.  D.,  of  Strafford,  Charles  Bell,  M.  D.,  of  Con- 
cord, Henry  Bock  wood,  M.  D.,  of  New-Boston,  True  M.  GK>uld,  M. 
D.,  of  Raymond,  Thomas  W.  Pray,  M.  D.,  of  Dover,  and  David  B. 
French,  M.  D.,  of  Bath,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  following  Committees. 

On  Scariatma^  by  Da.  Mason. 

On  Hernia,  by  De.  D.  Crosby. 

Besides  the  annual  address  of  the  President,  Db.  Fbrnald,  Disser- 
tttions  were  read  by  Drs.  A.  H.  Robinson  and  Wm.  P.  Stonb. 

Many  cases  of  interest  were  related  and  discussed  by  the  members 
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present.    The  venerable  Dr.  Musset  of  Cincinnati  was  present  and 
made  valuable  remarks  on  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

Besolutions  were  adopted  expelling  Dr.  William  Prescott  of  Con* 
cord ;  appointing  a  committee  on  Quackery ;  respecting  the  Medieal 
Topography  and  Epidemics  of  the  State  ;  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  0.  T. 
Berry  of  Pittsfield. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — Adoniram  Smallet,  M.  D.,  of  Lyme. 

Vice  President — Francis  P.  Fitch,  M.  D.,  of  Amherst 

Secretary — E.  K.  W3bster,  M.  D.,  of  Boscawen. 

Treasurer — L.  M.  Kniget,  M.  D.,  of  Franklin. 

Councillors— WiWisLm  P.  Stone,  Levi  O.  Hill,  Thomas  H.  Marshall, 
J.  P.  Whittemore,  J.  Bacheller,  John  Clough,  George  Sanborn,  B.  H« 
Phillips,  C.  H.  Shackford,  Alonzo  F.  Carr,  J.  H.  Orombie,  Silas 
Gummings,  E.  R.  Peaslee,  M.  E.  Warren. 

Censors— QjTUB  K.  Kelley,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  S.  G.  Dearborn,  EL. 
Griffin,  F.  Boyden,  L.  C.  Bean,  Alvah  Moolton,  Oliver  Qoss,  Chas* 
Palmer,  G.  A.  Phelps,  True  M.  Gould,  Hosea  Pierce,  Adam  Moore, 
J.  F.  HaU. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — J.  0.  Abbott,  John  0.  French,  B. 
Spaulding,  H.  Eaton,  C.  F.  Elliott,  John  Clough,  Geo.  Sanborn. 

Delegates  to  Dartmouth  Codege — Silaa  Cummings,  J.  P.  Whitte- 
more. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  AsiocicUioip-^E.  K.  Webster, 
W.  H.  H.  Mason,  L.  M.  Knight,  P.  A.  Stackpole,  J.  S.  Femald, 
A.  Smalley,  W.  W.  Brown,  Wm.  P.  Stone,  Alvah  Moulton,  Sylva" 
nus  Bunton,  A.  A.  Gerrish,  Ezra  Carter. 
•  Special  Committees. — On  Surgery — ^E.  B.  Peadee. 

Practical  Medicine-^Wm.  H.  H.  Mason. 

Indigenous  Botany  and  Materia  Jlfec^ica— Albert  Smith. 

Obstetrics — ^Dixi  Crosby. 

Epidemics — J.  S.  Femald. 

Publications— 1&.  K.  Webster,  E.  Garter,  J.  B.  Abbott. 

Orators  for  1856— P.  A.  Stackpole,  J.  0.  Ea8tman,-Hsab0titate0, 
Levi  G.  Hill,  Thos.  H.  Marshall. 

Thb  was  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  meeting  of  ihe  Sodetj 
which  it  was  ever  our  fortune  to  attend. 

The  changes  of  policy  already  made,  have  proved  eminently  vala- 
able,  and  when  a  little  more  progress  shall  have  been  made  in  tha 
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tiglit  direction,  we  shall  haye  a  Society  for  which  no  New  Hampshire 
physician  need  apologise. 


Clinical  Lbctubbs  on  ten  Disbasxs  oi  Womien  and  Children, 
By  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  M.  D.,  &o.  Published  by  S.  S.  &.  W, 
Wood,  261,  Pearl  St,  New-York,  pp.  662. 

Very  seldom  do  we  meet  a  book  so  deserving  of  praise  and  censure, 
eulogy  and  ridicnle  as  this.  Clear  and  valuable  practical  instruction 
18  so  mixed  up  with  personal  egotism  and  bombastic  declamation,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  the  predominant  feeling  with  the  reader.  We 
can  give  no  better  illustration  of  the  impression  leH;  by  its  perusal 
than  the  remark  of  a  young  medical  friend  who  perused  it  in  our 
office,  and  when  asked  how  he  liked  it,  said,  *'  some  of  it  is  first  rate, 
but  some  parts  are  awful  flat  J*^ 

No  one  can  read  this  book  without  becoming  convinced  that  it  con- 
tains much  valuable  instruction  and  is  the  result  of  a  large  experience 
in  this  speciality. 


We  have  received  the  last  volume  of  Rankino's  Abstract,  ex- 
tending from  January  to  June.  This  publication  brings  before  the 
mind,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  convenient  manner,  all  the  points  of  dis. 
ooveiy  or  improvement  in  the  various  branches  of  Medicine  that  can 
be  considered  of  importance.  For  this  purpose,  we  consider  it  well 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  Profession.  * 
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SCAKLATINA. 

Br  S.  Wbbbjer,  m.  d. 

Ootitinaed. 

JhagBArm  jMrfbrm  tlie  mne  office  for  the  bolrelB  tbat  an  eniede 
does  for  the  rtomaoh,  in  refmoring  from  the  sjfitem  the  remains  of  food 
and  Yarions  ezeretiony,  also  any  depraved  seeretions  from  the  living 
memhiaae,  mod  frotn  organs  connected,  by  offiee,  with  the  alimentary 
vanai  j  by  cteariig  these  off  from  time  to  time,  Aey  prevent  their  in- 
ereaAog  the  ^barraaStoent  of  the  system,  and,  as  was  stated  nnder 
the  head  ^  Searlatina  simplex,  tend  to  lesson  the  morbid  heat  of  the 
akin,  ua^  to  assist  ib  the  elimination  of  the  poison  &t>m  the  body. 
Seveitf  pOTga^6n  is  nndo«itedly  a  d^preteing  remedy ;  gentle  pnrgataon 
but  BgWy  so,  or  even  relieving;  ai^d  one  frorii  which,  with  a  morb 
fafiaHhy  aetioa,  (he  syetem  qtiiekly  re<Jmits  with  the  md  of  nontish- 
mevt,  and  the  advantages  to  be  detiv^  frtfm  it  in  the  modes  before 
stated  eeeiff  amply  to  wairtmt  having  reeotirse  to  it;  It  is  riioreover 
theeaee  often,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dlMas^r,  and  sometimea 
esiiier,  a  severe  diatrhoA  eomes  on,  provoked  appareittiv  by  the  irnttL 
ted  state  of  the  mneons  coat,  aXid  the  d^pi^ed  state  or  ita  secretions. 
This  if  more  especially  the  case  when  the  bowels  have  been  negleoted 
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in  Qxe  earlier  part  of  the  disease,  and  their  contents  have  been  allowed 
unduly  to  accumolate.  A  gentle  and  regular  removal  of  these,  from 
the  first,  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  preyenting  this  Biarrhoda, 
which,  when  it  does  occur  with  seyeritj,  is  much  more  exhausting  than 
any  moderate  purgation  preceding  it,  and  such  as  would,  in  a  great 
measurCf  prevent  its  occurence. 

Of  this  class  of  medicines  those  that  seem  most  beneficial  of  the 
kinds  most  commonly  used,  are,  in  the  beginning,  calomel  in  a  moder 
ate  dose,  either  combined  with  Rhubarb,  or  followed  by  a  gentle  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  or  castor  oil,  then  gentle  doses  of  one 
of  these,  subsequently  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powder  of  Rhubarb 
and  the  compound  powder  of  Jalap ;  in  the  later  period,  when  most 
tendency  to  diarrhoea  exists,  powder  of  Rhubarb  and  carbonate  of 
Soda  is  one  of  the  best,  though  even  at  this  time,  and  in  bad  cases, 
when  from  the  state  of  the  fauces  and  their  secretions,  it  seemed  that 
those  of  the  mucous  surface  generally  must  be  profuse  and  of  a  bad 
oharacterf  two  or  three  free  motions  from  the  operation  of  Calomel  and 
Rhubarb  have  apparently  been  produBtiye  of  much  good.  The  ame- 
lioration followed  so  closely  upon  this  operation,  that  it  might  fairly  be 
attributed  to  it,  and  there  was  cerUdnly  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
e£kcte  of  the  dose  to  be  of  an  injurious  character.  There  was  certain- 
ly reinvigoration  instead  of  increase  of  depression,  which  before  was 
great  and  rapidly  augmenting. 

Furthermore,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  in  disease,  that  evaooatiomi 
are  neeessaiy  for  purifying  particular  organs  of  the  system,  even  when 
the  depression,  or  the  real  debility,  would  seem  to  tender  their  use  has- 
ardous.  In  such  cases  they  may  still  be  given  with  advantage,  by  tak- 
ing care  to  support  the  system  under  then:  operation,  by  the  use  of 
cordial  stimulants.  In  the  later  stages  of  severe  scailatina,  this 
method  can  be  used,  though  it  would  seldom  be  necessary,  •{  proper 
evacuations  were  used  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease.  As  to 
die  objeodon  made  by  Br.  Oleaveland  on  account  of  the  irritating  eSioia 
of  these,  and  some  other  remedies  yet  to  be  considered,  it  may  brieftj 
be  obeerved,  that  there  is  a  difierenoe  between  one  form  of  iiritation 
and  another.  That  some  irritations  seem  in  some  degree  incompatible, 
and  one  will  destroy  another,  being  in  &ct  literally,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word»  a  eininUr4rrUant,  while  soothing  remedies  are  antirjni- 
tants.  Physicians  employ  many  counte^irritants  in  many  diooases 
with  exoellent  eflEbot.    A«  an  illnstration,  the  mucous  membrane  ef 
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ihe  eye  is  izritated,  it  is  turgid,  blood  shot,  bot  and  painful.    A  conn. 
ter-irritant  lotion  of  Sulphate  of  Einc  properly  applied,  will  yeiy  often 
readily  relieve  this.    In  more  severe  cases  when  actual  and  severe  in. 
flammation  attacks  the  same  organ,  still  more  powerful  oounter-imtants, 
as  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  among  the  best  reme- 
dial applications.     In  some  of  the  forms  or  stages,  citrine  ointment  or 
Sydenham's  Laudanum  wiU  effect  a  cure,  yet  the  immediate  effect  of 
these  too,  is  highly  irritating.    The  antiemetic  effect  of  Ipecac  has 
ahready  been  mentioned,  and  a  good  round  dose  of  Rhubarb  will 
greatly  relieve  many  cases  of  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  where  there 
can  be  litde  doubt  of  irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels. 
In  Dr.  Beaumont's  account  of  his  patient,  who  had  an  opening  into 
the  stomach,  which  enabled  its  condition  and  action  to  be  seen,  and 
gave  bim  the  power  of  making  direct  applications  to  it,  he  mentions, 
that,  on  one  occasion  after  excess  or  error  in  diet,  the  mucous  lining  of 
this  organ  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  irritation.    By  way  of  a 
medicine  he  sprinkled  the  irritated  surface  with  calomel,  and  after  a 
litde  space,  the  appearances  denoting  irritation  subsided,  and  the  un* 
comfortable  feelings  of  the  patient  were  relieved.    The  severe  pain 
and  soreness  occasioned  by  the  bite  or  sting  of  a  centipede,  in  the 
East  Indies  is  known  to  be  promptiy  allayed  by  the  application  of 
Ipecac,  and  Tincture  of  Iodine  applied  by  a  brush  or  feather  is  of 
proved  effect  in  relieving  the  soreness  of  Tonsillitis  and  of  Erysipelas. 
Various  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  seem  suffident 
to  Olnstrate  the  principle,  which  seems  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  to  substL 
tue  an  artificial  disease,  of  which  we  have  the  control,  instead  of  a 
natond  one,  which  may  pursue  a  dangerous  or  destructive  course  of  its 
own;  in  part  it  may  be,  that  these  counter-irritants  destroy  the  cause 
or  immediate  condition  of  the  natural  irritation.    From  these  considers, 
tions,  the  objection  to  the  ase  of  emetics  and  purgatives  as  irritants, 
on  the  ground  that  tba  mucous  membrane  of  the  organs  on  which  they 
are  to  act,  is  alreac^y  in  a  state  of  irritation,  may  be  deemed  futile. 
It  is  only  requisite  to  employ  due  care  in  the  selection  of  these  agents, 
to  the  end  tbit  the  counter-irritation  may  not  be  in  excess,  and  may 
be  adopted  to  the  state  of  initation  which  it  is  to  counteract.    The 
known  properties  of  medicines,  and  the  recorded  observations  of  their 
eflbefcs  in  similar  cases,  will  be  the  guides  for  the  selection  and  admin- 
istraftioii  of  them, 
flbe  severity  of  the  inflammataon  of  ihe  tbioal  in  this  fbrm  of  Sear- 
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latina,  and  the  dutreasmg  results  to  which  it  often  leads,  baa  tboaght 
to  require  special  medicatioD.  For  this  parpose  Yarioas  kinds  of 
gargles  have  been  used  intemalljy  and  stimolent  applied  as  leyulsiyes 
externally,  of  yarions  strength  from  Tolatile  liniment  to  blisters.  Dr. 
Ghareland  in  speaking  of  these,  eyidently,  thoagb  not  aotaallj  con- 
demns them  for  the  same  reason  in  part  that  he  condemns  emetics  and 
cathartics^  that  thej  are  irritants,  and  applied  to  surfaces  already  labor* 
ing  under  irritation.  The  considerations  already  oflfered  on  the  sab- 
jeot  of  irritation,  in  treating  of  the  use  of  emetics  and  cathartics  irill 
apply  also  to  the  use  of  stimulant  gargles.  They  act  as  eounier-irrt' 
tcmts,  destroying  or  lessening  the  irritation  of  the  disease;  they  excite 
a  free  action  and  secretion  from  the  muciferous  and  saliyary  follicles  and 
gland,  and  thereby  lessen  the  congestion,  and  help  the  eliminatioQ  of 
ihe  poison,  and  some  of  them  tend  to  preyent  the  putridity  to  which 
the  sores  left  by  the  falling  of  the  crusts  of  the  eruption  haye  a  ten- 
dency* Nor  is  the  use  of  them  quite  so  "  horrid  and  objectionable*^ 
aia  the  score  of  sufiering,  as  Dr.  0.,  seems  to  belieye.  It  was  the 
writers  hap  to  haye  this  disease  after  he  had  been  in  practice  a  nun^ 
ber  of  years,  and  made  use  for  himself  of  a  strong  gargle  of  Capsicum^ 
yinegar  and  salt,  and  he  can  truly  ayer,  that  the  application  was  a  re- 
fireshing  one  to  hb  throat ;  true  there  was  a  sharp  pungent  smarting 
during  the  immediate  use  of  the  medicine,  but  after  the  application 
was  oyer,  and  the  mouth  had  been  rinsed  of  the  ropy  saliya  discharg- 
ed, the  feeling  of  the  throat  was  more  comfortable  than  before,  and 
deglutitioQ  was  more  easy  for  a  time.  In  fact  the  use  of  the  gargle 
was  less  painful  to  the  throat,  than  the  parched  smarting  state  of  the 
fences,  with  the  thick  adhesiye  mucus  that  coated  them,  — continual- 
ly inciting  to  swallow,  yet  rendering  the  act  difficult  and  exoessiyly 
painful.  He  freelyused  the  gar^efrom  asense  of  the  leUef  it  aflbrd- 
ed  and  he  has  often  beard  patients  express  theb  sense  of  a  similar  re- 
suit.  But  all  the  gargles  are  by  no  meanaso  pvgent  as  ibis  one, 
bough  this  is  in  yeiy  general  use,  and  is  popular.  A  gargle  made  by 
putting  a  tea-spoonful  of  a  solutioii.of  Chloride  of  9ed««  or  of  lAme, 
to  asmaU  ei^ful  of  sage  or  balm  tea  well  sweetened,  is %r  fh>m  un- 
grateful, and  is  yery  efficacious  in  releiring  the  soreness  of  tW  throat, 
and  farini^ng  on  a  healing  aetion  of  the.mueous  membrane^  A  cweet* 
ened.soltttieB  of  Taanie  Ai»d,  or  of  CSaleohn,  or  of  Borate  (d  Soda, 
18  by  no  means  harsh  in  its  operation,  and  is  of  much  yalue  aa  ^.gy> 
{^e.    So  u^nmid  tba  aeid  and  aafcriapnt  yefiBtaUe  dieoetiem 
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frequently  employed.  They  all  act  npon  tbe  same  general  principles 
above  stated,  and  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  comrenience  or  mere 
taste  or  notion,  whicb  to  use.  There  is  one  remedy  of  this  kind  how- 
erer,  not  usually  recommended,  which  the  writer  has  employed  oo- 
oanonally,  of  late,  in  the  complaint,  which,  in  the  few  trials  he  has  thas 
far  made  of  it,  has  seemed  to  prodace  more  speedy  good  effect  than 
any  other,  and  this  is  Aqna  AmmoniBS.  A  few  drops  of  this,  in  a 
little  sngared  water,  so  as  to  make  a  gargle  of  moderate  pnngenoy, 
has,  in  some  instances,  lessened  the  soreness  of  the  throat  very  rapidly , 
sometimes  carrying  it  off  in  24  hours.  How  far  a  more  extensive  use 
of  it  in  a  greater  variety  of  cases  will  confirm  this  apparent  utility, 
time  will  probably  show  if  it  shall  be  used.  Ammonia  as  an  internal 
medioine  in  doses  of  a  few  drops,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  has  been  highly 
commended  in  Scarlatina  for  some  years.  In  the  form  of  the  acetate, 
the  old  Spirittu  Mtnderret,  it  is  a  medicine  of  ancient  repute  as  a  febri' 
foge  in  several  forms  of  fever,  and  a  medical  friend,  who  when  a  stu, 
dent,  resident  in  a  Hospital,  was  severely  attacked  with  Scarlatina, 
told  tbe  writer,  that  he  never  experienced  any  thing  more  grateful- 
than  the  relief  to  the  heat  and  restlessness,  with  which  he  was  torment" 
ed,  following  an  occasional  tea-spoonful  dose  of  this  old  fashioned  pre- 
paration. The  Tincture  or  Solution  of  the  carbonate  is  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  generally  prescribed  for  internal  use  in  Scarlet 
Fever.  Not  having  this,  with  him,  the  writer  on  one  occasion  laied  the 
common  Aqua  Ammonias  in  a  proportionate  dose,  and  found  it  in  all 
points  to  answer  equally  well,  but  was  struck  with  the  unusually  rapid 
amendment  of  the  soreness  of  the  throat  following  directly  upon  its 
administration,  and  hence  was  led  to  employ  it  as  a  topical  application. 

Ammonia  has  been  found  a  very  valuable  and  reHable  remedy  in 
the  bites  of  snakes  and  poisonous  reptiles,  either  because  the  cordial 
stimulation  produced  by  it  overcomes  the  depressing  effect  of  the  poison 
upon  the  system,  and  rouses  its  energies  to  overcome  and  throw  it  off, 
or,  as  some  have  ima^ned,  because  the  poison  is  of  an  acid  nature, 
and  this  volatile  and  penetrating  alkali,  passing  rapidly  into  the  system, 
meets  and  neutralizes  it.  Hie  facts  seem  credibly  stated,  the  solution  is 
questionable,  but  in  whatever  way  it  acts  upon  these  animal  poisons,  it 
may  act  upon  the  poison  occasioning  and  engendered  by  Scarlatina. 

A  solution  of  kreosote  is  also  a  remedy  that  may  be  used  with  mucb 
advantage  as  a  gargle,  particularly  in  the  advanced  stage  of  ulceration 
and  sloughing,  and  possibly  also  externally  to  the  skin  generally.    It 
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does  not  eeem  to  hkYQ  ooonnred  to  Dr.  Gleaveland  in  hiB  sneer  at  t¥o 
reoommendation  of  anointing  mth  fat  hacon^  that  this  contains  a  notafak 
portion  of  kreosoto,  and  may  therefore  have  some  other  eflfeot  than  in 
merely  protecting  the  skin  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  a  contact 
which  need  not  be  dreaded  while  the  article  remains,  and  is  not  painfnl, 
at  least,  when  that  desquamates.  A  liniment  of  olive  or  almond  oil 
with  kreosate,  or  a  sponging  with  a  watery  solntion  wonld  however 
probably  be  quite  as  efficiacious  as  fat  bacon,  and,  simply  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  more  agreable ;  yet  kreosote  to  a  person  of  delicate  oICm- 
tories  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  application  in  any  way. 

When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  after  the  cmsto  of  the  internal 
throat  have  cleared  off  and  the  mucous  membrane  looks  healthy,  but 
a  troublesomo  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  general  fulness  of  the 
parts  remain,  brushing  with  the  Tincture  of  Iodine,  or  sponging  with 
a  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  will  produce  a  marked  diminution  of 
these  swellings.  The  applications  are  painful,  it  is  true,  for  a  few  min- 
otes,  but  the  subsequent  relief  is  considerable  and  permanent. 

But  besides  gargles  of  this  kind,  there  are  others  simply  cooling  and 
mucilaginous,  subacid,  and  saccharine,  which  ^ve  much  comfort  to  the 
patient,  and  by  relieving  the  sense  of  suffering,  lessen  the  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  and  so  contribute  fairly  to  the  cure.  A  small  piece  of  ice, 
suffered  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth  from  time  to  time,  is  no  inconsiderable 
adjuvant  to  other  prescriptions. 

Of  Blisters  and  stimulating  applications  externally,  Br.  Gleave- 
land  says  *'  no  one  can  reascm  himself  into  the  belief  that  his  own 
throat  could  resist  the  invasion  of  disease  any  better  for  being  blister, 
ed  and  parboiled.'*  Perhaps  not,  but  he  may  come  to  the  belief  by 
experimentyit  not  by  reason.  The  writer  can  say  fairly,  ''  probatum 
est/'  as  he  has  on  divers  occasions  applied  blisters^  and  on  others  tartar 
emetic  ointment  to  his  own  throat,  with  a  consciousness  of  deriving 
great  benefit  therefrom,  in  the  mitigation  of  su&ring.  The  pain  of  the 
blister,  and  ite  consequent  soreness  were  so  much  less  than  that  of  the 
disease  on  the  inside,  and  the  latter  was  so  decidedly  overcome  by  the 
former,  that  he  feels  fully  warranted  in  recommending  to  others  the 
same  remedies,  when  occasion  seems  to  call  for  them,  in  inflammatory 
attacks  of  this  re^on. 

In  the  milder  cases,  mere  rubefaciente  will  be  sufficient,  and  the 
volatile  liniment  is  preferable  to  others,  though  any  will  be  serviceable. 
But  if  the  soreness  is  very  great^  and  any  disposition  to  considerahle 
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failD668  and  tenderness  of  the  glands  beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
or  bade  of  or  under  the  mastoid  process,  is  obseryed,  a  good  blister 
should  be  promptly  applied.  If  so  done,  by  the  reTnlsiTe  action  to 
the  skin  and  the  discharge  from  the  blistered  sar&ce,  both  the  throat 
is  relieved  as  to  soreness  internally,  and  the  swelling  is  checked,  and 
sopporation  most  oomraonly  prevented. 

Dr.  Cleveland  iQcntions  as  an  objection  to  blisters,  ''the  stoppage 
of  the  renal  secretion  consequent  upon  the  absorption  of  cantharides." 
It  is  very  seldom  that  any  urinary  trouble  follows  a  blister,  and  most 
commonly,  only  when  a  large  one  has  been  applied,  or  when  one  has 
been  repeated  several  times.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is  commonly  an 
irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  producing  painful  and  difficult 
urination,  or  strangury ;  a  difficulty  in  voiding  the  secretion,  and  not  a 
etoppage  of  its  formation.  In  point  of  fact,  cantharadin  in  small  doses 
is  a  diuretic  of  considerable  efficacy,  and  has  been  found  from  this 
very  quality  serviceable  in  dropsy  accompanied  by  a  week  and  debili- 
tated state  of  the  system,  which  is  generally  the  case  in  the  dropsy 
sometimes  consequent  on  scarlatina.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
**  tendency  to  dropsical  effusion''  would  rather  be  lessened  by  the 
absorption  of  a  litUe  cantharidin,  instead  of  being  '*  greatly  increas- 
ed" by  it,  as  Dr.  Cleaveland  states. 

As  to  the  less  degree  of  revulsive  irritation  by  means  of  mbefiunents, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  if  the  advantage  of  blisters  in  severe  cases 
is  established ;  the  same  arguments  will  apply  more  strongly  as  to  their 
safety  and  admissibility,  and  the  objections  more  weakly. 

Of  opium.  Dr.  CL  says,  "  It  can  be  of  use  only  as  it  quiets  the  ac- 
tion of  the  system,  and  thus  allows  the  patient  to  rest,  whUe  at  the 
same  time  it  tends  to  close  up  the  outlets  by  which  the  morbid  matter 
must  be  removed  from  the  system,  if  it  be  removed."  Well!  Is  not 
obtuning  rest — a  respite  from  suffering — a  fit  consideration  in  the 
care  of  a  patient?  Will  it  not  lend  to  a  ewe,  by  allowing  the  over 
excited  system  to  repose,  and  to  re<Mruit  its  ener^es  by  so  doing.  If  it 
would  only  do  this  with  certainty,  it  would  be  invaluable.  Its  ten- 
dency to  close  the  outlets  of  the  body  may  be  easily  remedied  or 
obviated,  and  will  be  so,  if  due  use  is  made  of  the  other  means,  which 
have  been  recommended.  But  opium  does  not  tend  to  close  all  these 
outlets.  It  rather  in  most  cases,  relaxes  the  i^in  and  promotes  sweat, 
and  this  aotbn  may  be  powerfully  promoted  by  giving  it  in  combina- 
Am,  aa  in  the  fimn  of  the  common  Dover's  powder,  or  with  oream  of 
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tfurtar  and  ipeoao,  insieiid  of  the  solpbate  of  potass,  or  wiUi  five  or  fliz 
times  as  muoh  carbonate  of  soda,  or  in  a  mixture  of  Dover's  powder 
with  an  equal  balk  of  powder  of  oolohicam  root,  in  which  case  iU 
tendency  to  prodaoe  oonstipation  will  generally  be  obviated,  and  the 
urinary  secretion  be  made  freer,  and  micturition  mwe  easy.  In  geih 
tie  but  sufficient  doses,  properly  modified  and  adjusted  to  the  state  of 
the  ease,  and  to  the  other  forms  of  treatmeotf  Jit  is  of  very  great 
service. 

Th0  general  regime^  and  treatment  of  this  form  of  the  oompkini 
should  be  like  that  described  under  the  head  of  Scarlatina  Smplez, 
ioool  beds  and  bedding  (after  the  chills  of  the  first  attack)  oool  drinks, 
.cool  or  tepid  spongiuig,  good  ventilation  and  light  diet.  If  thus  man- 
aged, there  is  generally  less  liability  to  the  unpleasant  oonseqnenoes 
that  sometimes  follow  in  the  train  of  the  eruption  after  its  departure, 
and  they  are  more  manageable. 

In  the  Scarlatina  mal^na,  the  same  medical  course  and  the  same 
general  management  is  to  be  pursued;  but  from  the  great  violenoe 
and  more  rapid  progress  of  Ae  disease,  the  eflforts  to  relieve  it  should 
be  made  with  great  promptitude,  and  as  the  depressing  efieot  of  the 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  system  and  its  tendency  to  disorganintioB 
are  greater,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  watch  for  the  eaiUeat 
lymptoms  denoting  prostration,  so  as  to  meet  them,  and  support  the 
onking  powers  with  appropriate  cordials  and  stimulants,  even,  if  ne* 
cessary,  while  pursuing  the  api«opriate  means  for  eliminating  and  re- 
moving the  morbid  s6«»etimKS  from  the  body. 

Oynanohe  Maligna  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Scarlatina  Maligna,  save 
in  one  important  particular,  the  absence  of  the  scarlet  rash.  This  te 
be  sure  seems  at  first  muoh  like  the  '*  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out/'  But  the  vigor  of  the  performanoe 
is  not  lessened  by  this  omission.  It  seems,  cm  the  contrary,  as  if  the 
aetivity  of  the  pcnson,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  men  eon- 
eentrated  on  the  throat  and  internal  surfaees,  and  from  this  ooneen- 
tralion  were  more  dangerous  and  unmanageable.  It  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  mixed  in  with  oases  of  ^Buuine  ScarUtina  Maligna,  but  sometines 
l^peared  pretty  much,  if  not  quite,  ezjclosively.  It  would  even  \ 
as  if  it  possessed  dsfrees  of  violenoe  somewhat  similar  to  those  i 
ed  to  Scarlatina,  fi)r  almost  every  person,  much  acquainted  by  obser- 
vation witb  the  latter  disease,  can  soarody  have  £Mled  to  notice,  that 
thera  will  be,  ia  the  mjdst  ^  it,  as  well  as  anteeedent  to  it  and  after 
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it,  muiy  caaes  of  the  pteliminary  sTmptoms,  sncoed^  by  a  iore  ihroafe 
of  more  or  less  severity,  with  the  peculiar  ap|)earaQce  and  action  of  the 
sore  throat  of  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  hat  withoat  any  eruption  on  the 
skin.  This  is  more  oommonly  the  case  with  adnlte,  who  are  generally 
eonsiilered  less  apt  to  have  Scarlatina,  as  if  their  skins  by  maturity  of 
yearSj  became  less  obnoxious  to  the  action  of  the  poison.  Peculiar 
droomstances  of  atmospheric  influences,  of  which  there  seem  to  be 
many  not  cognizable  by  our  senses  or  researches,  may  at  one  time  or 
another,  render  ^he  skin  of  others,  wholly  or  in  groups  aecording  to 
yariety  of  temperament  or  ezposorcy  less  liable  also,  and  thus  these 
forms  of  cynanche  may  be  produced.    But  whether  they  arise  from  a 

I       perrerted  action  of  the  same  poison,  or  are  the  result  of  a  poison  in 

I       most  respects  the  same,  but  differing  in  the  action  on  the  skin,  they 

I       require  the  same  treatment,  variety  for  variely. 

I  The  great  particulars  of  treating  this  disease,  as  practiced  by  skilful 

physicians  and  objected  to.  by  Dr.  Cleyeland,  have  thus  been  examin* 
ed,  and  his  objections  fairly  met  with  the  admission  of  whatever  seem- 
ed good,  either  in  his  theory  or  practise.  How  fur  the  vindication  of 
such  established  practise  is  obtained,  professional  readers  will  jadg9 
for  themselves.  The  writer  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say,  without 
the  imputatk>n  of  boasting,  that  having  practised  upon  these  views  for 
the  third  part  of  a  century,  he  has  seen  no  reason  to  be  discouraged 
&om  continuing  to  do  so,  by  any  want  of  reasonable  success.  Two  of 
the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  he  has  seen,  had  but  little  medicine,  aff 
through  the  obstinacy  a^  intractability  of  the  patients,  it  could  not  be 
adnunistered,  or  would  fiot  be  taken.  Indeed  in  too  many  instances,  it 
is  a  dangerous  and  often  fatal  disease  under  the  most  careful  treatment, 
but  that  its  mortality  will  be  lessened  by  abstaining  from  active  reme- 
dies is  yet  to  be  shown,  and  will  require  stranger  reasoning,  than  that 
employed  by  Dr.  Cleaveland,  to  show*    May  his  shadow  increase  I 
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SerUn,  August  l,lib6. 

JfxssBfl.  Spitqbs  :^— If  there  is  any  one  thing  of  which  the  medical 
centres  of  Europe  can  boast  preeminently,  it  is  the  means  afforded  fiv 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  which  though  not  necessarily 
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embraced  in  a  medical  course,  ougbt  at  least  to  reoeiye  some  atteniton 
from  the  student  of  onr  profession.  There  is  no  point  in  whicb  <mr 
pLyncians  are  so  remiss  as  this.  It  is  rare  that  yon  find  a  medical 
man  of  any  claims  in  Germany,  and  indeed  in  Europe,  who  is  not  abk 
to  become  the  arbiter  upon  any  ordinary  scientific  question  which  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  French  and  very  often  English;  enables  htm  to  command  the 
whole  medical  literature  of  the  continent,  and  to  learn  of  every  new 
scientific  discoyery  at  the  earliest  day.  You  will  find  him  also  able  to 
analyze  the  water  of  a  well,  or  a  farmers  soil,  to  give  eyidenoe  at  an 
inquest  upon  tozicological  points,  to  test  the  purity  of  drugs,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  medical  botany  of  his  country.  I  am  sure  tha^ 
such  qualifications  are  seldom  found  in  America,  and  that  the  medical 
profession  does  not  stand  so  high  in  public  estimation  in  consequence. 
Were  they  professed  by  all,  quackery  would  no  more  flourish  then 
than  here,  and  this  country  is  certainly  free  enough  from  it.  Here  the 
profession  is  esteemed  by  all;  the  government  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  it  because  it  never  meddles  with  politics,  and  the  people  are  satisfied 
to  leave  their  health  to  the  care  of  men  so  learned  in  their  profeanon 
and  so  assiduous  in  their  studies.  , 

When  the  term  of  student  life  with  us  is  lengthened  and  the  requiir 
ments  for  graduating  doubled,  our  physicians  wlQ,  aa  a  naass,  hold  the 
same  place  in  the  community,  and  the  necessity  of  studying  in  Europe 
be  not  so  great  as  now.  With  the  exception  of  the  chair  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  at  Charleston,  S.  G.  the  Hersey  Professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  Chandler,  Lawrence  and  a  few  other  scientific  schools,  I 
know  of  but  few  means,  open  to  an  American  physician  desiring  to 
embellish  his  mind  by  a  study  of  the  collateral  sciences. 

I  did  not  mean  to  preface  this  letter  at  such  length,  but  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  will,  I  know,  excuse  an  allusion  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

Among  the  collateral  means  of  study  here,  the  anatomical  museum 
is  first.  It  is  in  the  university  building,  originally  a  palace.  Though 
without  a  descriptive  catalogue,  its  excellent  arrangement  makes  up 
for  this  deficiency  in  great  part.  It  is  not  so  rich  as  the  English 
Hunterian  museum,  yet  one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  The  specimens 
illustrating  comparative  Anatomy  are  very  numerous,  and  the  gigastio 
monsters  of  preadmite  earth  which  fill  one  hall  are  among  the  most 
perfect  yet  discovered.    A  laboratory  is  attached  to  this  department 
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and  the  leotores  of  Profeasora  Bemak»  Peten,  Ehrenberg  and  Miiller 
and  others,  give  the  stadent  a  compreheasiye  view  of  the  whole.  The 
sabject  of  human  anatomy  is  ako  excellently  represented ;  many  of 
the  injections  being  nnosnally  fine.  Some  of  the  patbologioal  speci- 
mens also  are  very  yaloable,  those  of  hypertrophy  and  dropsies  espec- 
ially. I  am  almost  tempted  to  mention  a  few  of  the  best,  but  they 
mnst  be  seen  to  gain  an  idea  of  them.  There  is  one  skull  which  I 
remember  as  an  example,  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  that  of 
a  person  who  died  of  hydrocephalus*  The  surgical  gallery  is  small 
but  capitally  arranged.  There  are  diyisions  for  disease  of  the  bones 
and  of  joints,  for  fractures,  luxations,  dubbed-foot  and  hand,  hernia, 
diseases  of  the  sensitive  organs,  and  cutaneous  affections.  The  gem 
of  this  department  is  the  collection  of  colored  casts  of  syphilis.  Evexy 
phase  of  this  Protean  disease  is  represented  accurately.  But  what 
strikes  the  visitor  to  this  collection  particularly,  is  the  vast  number  of 
monstrosities  and  lusus  natune  here  collected.  Here  are  double  headed 
foetusses,  breasts  joined  like  the  Siamese  twins,  skeletons  seven  feet 
high,  dwarfis,  animals  with  three  or  four  surplus  legs,  some  with  limbs 
growing  upward  from  the  spinal  column,  birds  with  two  heads  and 
others  having  hoofs,  others  being  a  combination  of  bird  and  animal  in 
the  oddest  proportions.  It  is  a  envious  assemblage,  though  not  with- 
out value,  especially  to  the  study  of  theoretical  embriology.  If  any 
of  your  readers  have  seen  Tenier's  painting  called  the  Temptation  of 
St.  Antony  or  a  copy  and  have  never  visited  this  part  of  the  Berlin 
Anatomical  Museum,  they  can  imagine  the  droll  and  whimsical  speci- 
mens here  contained. 

The  Natural  History  Museum  is  no  less  interesting.  It  comprises 
the  Zoological  coUections  at  the  University  and  in  the  Thier  Ghffden, 
the  Eoyal  Menagerie,  the  collection  of  minerals  with  the  rich  stones 
collected  by  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt  in  Asia  and  Soukh  America, 
and  the  Botanical  Garden.  This  last,  with  its  thousands  of  exotics 
from  all  points  of  the  earth,  and  its  trees  growing  too  the  height  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet  so  far  away  firom  their  natural  soil,  is  rich  indeed. 
Since  the  return  of  Mr.  Liohtenstein,  who  was  sent  by  the  Prussian 
government,  at  the  early  part  of  this  century,  to  reside  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  who  brought  back  with  him  a  vast  collection  of  specimens 
pertaining  to  mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology,  the  Berlin  cabinets  have 
had  no  superior  in  Europe  except  the  Jardindes  Plantes  at  Paris. 

The  Medical  department  of  the  Boyal  and  University  libraries  here. 
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are  of  great  importanoe  to  the  etndent.  Englisb  books,  bowever,  an 
Boaroe,  compared  with  those  of  other  nations  and  the  progress  of  tbe 
seie&oe  is  not  shown  in  proooring  the  standards  as  they  are  pohlisbed. 
The  reading  room  has  all  of  the  Earopean,  and  many  American  Modi. 
od  pnMieafions,  bat  is  snrronnded  with  so  many  restrictions  as  to  be 
difficolt  of  access.  Private  Medical  reading  room,  however,  give  tbe 
Bkndent  ample  facilities  in  this  respect.  Those  of  yonr  readers  wlio 
may  have  heard  the  lectures  of  the  late  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  tbe 
BoBtoB  school,  since  his  Earopean  tour,  will  remember  his  allasion  to 
the  carious  relics  of  oar  profession  in  the  Oabinets  here.  I  han 
foand  a  few  in  the  collection  of  metallic  wares  from  the  buried  cities  of 
Italy.  Here  are  probes,  directors  with  scoops,  spatulas,  lancets,  scal- 
pels, a  packed  medicine  case  with  little  brass  boxes  instead  of  bottles, 
and  a  forceps  like  the  English  polypus  forceps,  but  whose  object  can 
hardly  be  guessed.  The  sharp  teeth  upon  the  blades  show  the  instra* 
ment  to  have  had  a  very  powerful  grasp,  whatever  its  use.  In  the 
Egyption  Museum  also,  there  is  a  medicine  chest  filled  with  alabaster 
vials,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  monarch.  Besides  this,  tbe  Em- 
balmed specimens  of  men  and  of  sacred  animals,  a  human  monster 
without  brains  or  spine  embalmed,  the  brass  hooks  and  knifes  of 
sharpened  flint,  by  which  the  brains  of  the  dead  were  extracted  through 
tbe  nostrils,  are  all  curious  to  the  student  of  our  profession. 

The  Cadlities  for  dissection  in  Berlin  are  good.  In  the  winter  sea- 
flon  the  students  pay  particular  attention  to  that  study.  SubjeciB 
though  by  no  means  so  cheap  as  in  Prague  and  some  other  places,  can 
usually  be  obtained  for  about  three  dollars  a  piece.  The  government 
of  Prussia  is  neither  very  fieivorable  nor  unfavorable  to  this  study,  and 
the  chief  obstacle  which  the  student  encounters,  is  the  existence  of 
benevolent  societicB  whose  funds  are  appropriated  to  procure  a  banal 
for  friendless  persons  who  die  in  the  hospitals. 

I  find  one  feature  in  the  relations  of  our  profession  and  the  govern- 
ment  here,  which  is  very  superior.  The  inqueste  are  all  under  the 
eharge  of  medieal  men,  and  not  in  the  hands  ooroners,  ignorant,  as 
ours  often  are,  and  perfectly  incapable  of  conducting  an  autopsy,  or 
detennining  correctly  tbe  causes  of  death. 

Besides  the  medieal  department  of  the  Boyal  University,  there  is 
ibe  military  surgical  school  here,  similar  to  the  Imperial  school  in 
Vieana,  the  Military  College  of  Dublin,  and  those  in  France.  The 
young  men  who  propose  to  join  the  medical  staff  of  the  army,  and 
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who  pledge  theouelYesto  act  as  miUtaiysargeonMforat  leaat  seren  yeaist 
an  here  educated  free,  and  have  their  ordinary  expenses  paid  bj  gov- 
ernment. As  a  class,  these  men  are  by  no  means  brilliant  students, 
uid  the  effect  of  this  gratuitous  instruction  is  much  the  same  as  ia 
proTiding  seolarships  in  literary  institutions.  In  all  the  hospitals, 
boweter,  through  the  country,  the  posts  of  house  physicians  and  ack 
aistants  are  occupied  by  members  of  the  military  staff,  who  are  detailed 
itmnd  to  these  places  in  turn.  Thus  the  whole  body  is  kept  practical- 
ly  acquainted  with  surgical  diseases,  and  ready  to  change  their  places 
for  active  serrice  in  the  army,  whenever  an  emergency  demands. 

It  is  singular  that  the  cost  of  medicines,  medical  books,  and  instm- 
meats  in  this  country  is  not  two  thirds  so  much  as  with  us,  and  the 
fees  for  Medical  attendance  and  surgery  bear  the  same  relation  to  ours* 
A  medical  man  rarely  becomes  rich  here ;  unless  he  receives  the  patron- 
age of  noble  fjimilies,  or  accomplishes  some  signal  cures,  a  thousand 
doUars  a  year  is  a  handsome  income.  The  fee  for  ordinary  profession^ 
al  visits  is  never  more  than  fifty  cents,  even  in  the  cities,  except  for 
the  first  visit  which  is  seventy  five,  and  for  a  night  call  which  is  doublA 
the  usual  price.  The  fee  for  consultation  never  exceeds  two  dollars^ 
that  for  an  ordinary  midwifery  case  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  four 
dollars,  and  never  above  seven. 

The  fees  for  surgical  operations  are  as  moderate.  For  cataract  never 
above  twelve  dollars,  extirpation  of  the  eye  the  same,  tracheotomy 
nine  dollars,  lithotomy  thirty  five,  amputation  of  thigh  or  hnmema 
twelve,  the  reduction  of  dislocations  four,  the  caesarean  section  fifteen, 
for  embryotomy  seven  and  for  excision  of  the  mamma  twelve.  These 
are  tbe  kigheet  prices  allowed ;  they  are  ordinarily  about  two-thirds,  or 
one  half  as  much.  The  fees  are  all  established  by  law,  as  indeed  is 
every  thing  connected  with  the  profession.  The  term  of  study  is  fixed» 
and  the  qualifications  for  graduating.  After  graduating,  a  legal  ap 
proval  is  necessary  before  one  can  practice,  and  this  involves  an  ex. 
amina^n ;  as  often  as  he  changes  Ins  location,  the  hygiene  of  tbe 
eonntry  is  attended  to  and  enactments  made  upon  this  subject ;  the 
studies  and  practice  of  apothecaries  are  regulated  and  under  legal  in« 
speciioQ.  In  fin%,  every,  thing  which  with  us  falls  to  the  doty  of  keal 
Bodeties  to  establiah  and  leeal  authorities  to  recommend  is  here  regir 
lated  bj  general  lawi  which  are  the  same  in  city  or  country,  all  over 
the  kingdom.  Our  legal  prdesssen  is  certainly  net  more  under  law, 
and  yet  the  medical  man  is  much  better  off  for  these  iestrietions<  AU 
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his  olaims  are  limited  to  bis  own  abilities  as  a  well  read  pbjBioian. 
He  has  no  fear  of  brethren  going  astray  and  practising  irregular  sya- 
(ems,  and  he  can  always  retain  the  confidence  of  the  community  whieb 
knows  that  it  is  free  from  quacks  or  impostors.  Among  rich  famiKes, 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  have  the  family 
phyncian  call  a  moment  twice  a  week  to  inquire  after  their  health  and 
to  anticipate  any  disease.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  they  receive  pies* 
ents  for  this  seryice,  besides  the  regular  fees  for  professional  visits.  It 
is  an  excellent  custom,  and  serves  to  bind  stronger  and  stronger  the 
mutual  friendship  and  confidence  of  physician  and  patient.  In  Pnu- 
sia  there  is  a  minister  of  Religion,  Education  and  Medical  affiunL 
The  central  medical  Bureau  has  a  Director  and  five  Judges.  These 
are  among  the  most  eminent  of  our  profession  in  the  country.  Theie 
is  also  the  Deputation  from  the  medical  body  having  a  Durector  and 
ten  members.  Besides  this,  each  Province  has  its  local  court  with  its 
Judges,  ite  Pharmaceutical  Assessor,  its  Veterinary  Assessor  and 
other  attaches.  It  is,  in  all,  a  splendid  system  and  worthy  of  being 
followed  in  every  country. 

I  have  found  one  custom  of  the  middle  ages,  still  existing  heie, 
'which  I  had  not  expected.  The  barbers  are  yet  to  a  certain  degree 
barber  sm^eons.    They  are  still  called  in  to  bleed  a  patient,  to  apply 

'  a  leach  or  put  on  a  cupping  glass.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  pe^ 
form  these  offices  well  enough,  but  the  mere  idea  of  a  phyaidan  leav- 
ing his  patient  to  be  bled  a  certain  amount  and  taking  no  means  to 
watoh  the  e£fect  of  this  abstraction,  is  ridiculous.  The  custom  of  con- 
necting the  surgical  and  shaving  profession  is  not  alone  confined  to 
Prussia.  So  late  as  the  early  part  of  this  century,  I  forget  the  year, 
siaveral  English  surgeons  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Swedish  navy  were 
dismissed  from  the  service  for  refusing  to  thcwe  the  crews.  You  see 
nothing  however  of  the  striped  pole  here  to  indicate  the  white  bandage 
and  bloody  wound  as  in  England  and  with  us.  The  symbol  here  is 
simply  an  oval  plate  of  brass,  a  prinitive  shaving  dish  I  unagiae  from 

\itB  looks. 

I  find  that  I  shall  hardly  have  room  in  this  letter  to  fpeak  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  dimate  and  a  fow  other  topics.  I  msst  leave  these 
to  another  time.  I  trust  that  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  our  profession  here  in  (Germany  and  the  ad- 
vantages for  studying  the  collateral  soienoeSi  W]21  have  a  value  and 
interest  to  the  xeaden  of  the  JoumaL 

N.  B.  GAGE.  ^ 
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MEDICAL  JOURNALS. 


MissBS.  Editobs  : — An  editorial  in  your  Augast  namber,  with  the 
above  caption,  has  reminded  me  of  an  intimation  made  you  sometime 
since,  that  night,  if  joa  remember  it,  justify  the  expectation  of  hear- 
ing from  me.  Though  not  exactly  under  the  ban  of  ^* young  ignor- 
unnses,"  an  epithet  so  veiy  ungenerously,  and  probably,  unjustly, 
flang  in  the  teeth  of  your  correspondents,  I  am  no  less  valuable ;  for 
though  I  have  long  dabbled  in  medical  correspondence,  I  have  no  just 
daim  to  medical  scholarship.  Nevertheless,  for  reasons  which  I  hope 
may  appear  satisfactoiy,  I  shall  hazard  — perhaps  merely  your  rejection 
of  my  brief  article. 

The  first  obvious  inquiry  may  be,  can  a  medical  journal  originating 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  mainly  sustained  on  the  resources  within  its 
own  limits,  reasonably  aspire  to  character  and  consequent  usefulness  ? 
A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  medical  school  at  Han- 
oyer,  and  of  the  distinguished  medical  men  of  New  Hampshire,  for 
Ae  last  half  century,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  State  must 
be  recreant  indeed,  if  the  impress  of  such  men  as  Smith,  Twitchell, 
and  Mnzzey,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  had  failed  to  mark  its  medical 
profession.  The  resources  of  the  State  therefore  may  be  safely  estimat- 
ed at  something  more  than  dependence  on ''  ignoramuses  young"  or  old, 
for  sustaining  such  a  periodical  as  shall  reflect  no  discredit  on  the  mem. 
ory  of  these  honored  pioneers.  The  next  inquiry,  prompted  by  the 
above  eonoludon,  is,  why  do  your  men  of  mark  suffer  the  pages  of 
your  onlis  Journal  to  be  monopolized  by  the  "young  ignoramuses?*' 
The  latter  are  rather  to  be  commended  for  their  honest,  earnest, 
though  it  may  be,  ill  directed  zeal,  than  the  sneering,  snoring  savans, 
for  their  heartless  indifference. 

Bat  have  the  erudite  Doctors,  who  are  so  shocked  at  the  bare 
thoaglit  of  contamination,  by  association  with  "  young  ignoramuses^ 
in  the  pages  of  a  medical  journal,  noticed  the  fact  that  your  own  Jour- 
nal, at  least,  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  the  only  period 
of  its  history  with  which  I  am  familiar,  has  been  favored,  in  its  origi- 
nal department,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  articles,  not  merely  interesting, 
but  instructive ;  that  its  foreign  correspondence  wiU  compare,  credita- 
Uj,  with  that  of  most  of  our  medical  periodicals?  Very  likely,  it  may 
have  admitted  articles,  that  in  the  judgment  of  rigid    criticism,  might 
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bftve  been  mended.  Possibly  too,  in  its  editorial  department,  opinions 
may  have  been  expressed  that  will  not  meet  a  ready  response  from  oS 
^-who  are  entitled  to  respect,  as  intelligent  members  of  the  profenioiL 
Bnt  what  Periodical,  in  any  department,  can  claim  exemption  from 
these  nnavoidable  oontingences?  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  more  philan* 
thropio,  and  more  tnardy  in  these  malcontents,  to  cease  watching  ht 
occasions  to  rail,  and  to  expend  a  little  of  their  unappropriated  ent 
dition  in  improving  and  adorning  the  pages  of  the  New  Hampshiro 
tTonrnal  of  Medicine  ? 

But  what  are  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  the  free  circolation  of  i 
medical  journal  in  New  Hampshire,  originating  within  its  limits,  and 
sustained  on  its  own  capital  ?  Of  course,  you  will  not  claim  equal 
facilities  with  the  great  commerciel  Towns,  with  their  large  and  well 
appointed  hospitals,  abounding,  and  still  adyan<Hng  in  means  for  soien* 
tific  research  in  medicine.  These  are  the  sources  from  which  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  elementary  and  more  essential  items  of  diseoreiy 
and  improvement.  Our  expectation  may  not  have  been  fully  realised; 
yet  we  can  ill  afibrd  to  forego  the  Journals  which  emanate  from  these 
localities.  Meantime  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ei&cieney  of 
a  medical  man  is  not  all  comprised  in  demonstrating  the  form  and  di* 
mensions  of  a  globule.  Many  notable  soporifics  have  been  concooted, 
for  our  especial  benefit,  in  the  Halls  of  science^  as  our  own  befogged 
consciousness  can  well  attest ;  while  the  spirit  of  the  man  glows  no 
less  intelligently  than  genially  within  us,  at  the  recollection  of  the 
cordial  which  may  have  ori^nated  in  some  mountain  gorge,  or  retired 
valley.  The  scientific  physician,  perhaps,  abounds  most  in  our  great 
Towns ;  the  professional  man,  in  the  country.  While  we  are  carefiol 
therefore  not  to  under  value  the  indispensable  qualifioationB  of  the  fiu^ 
mer,  let  us  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  latter. 

And  should  not  this  be  regarded  as  one  great  aim  and  end  of  a  countiy 
medical  journal?  What  better  method  of  fraternizing  a  class  of  men, 
who,  of  all  men,  most  need  the  element  of  brotherhood  in  their  pro- 
fessional organizations? 

You  say,  "  medical  journals  are  notoriously  not  money'mating  on* 
dertakings."  Generally,  perhaps  not.  Nor  will  the  stain  of  dishonor 
be  found  on  every  exception.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  emulate 
or  eneourage  the  drivelling  cant  which  professes  to  feel  no  impolsBi 
prompting  to  professional  labor,  except  the  throe  of  the  patient's  agpny. 
There  are  mercantile  mea  who  engage  in  commoroe,  primarHi^t  tt  la| 
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tte  foundation,  of  &n  actite ;  bat  tiiej  may  spurn  previiioatfoD,  i 
lepreaentation,  and  deoeh,  as  tbey  would  falae  weights.  Many  a  wor- 
thy man  has  chosen  the  profession  of  medioine  with  the  same  Tiew ; 
and  yet  has  gradnaUy  oome  to  sit  more  loosely  by  its  lucre,  as  the 
himaniang  bflaenoe  of  medieal  life  has  wxonght  its  genial  changes^ 
within  him.  And  so  of  Medieal  Joomals.  Many  an  Editor  has  be- 
gan his  work  with  a  cntTing  for  fcdns,  which  may  not  have  been  ex- 
actly ^ermaxn  to  medioine ;  and  yet,  has  been  gndoally  wiled  oat  of 
his  onpidity  by  the  Uberaliiing  inflaenee  of  his  own  employment. 

The  one  medieal  sohool,  and  the  ofM  Medical  Joamal  of  New 
Hampshire,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  appomtment  and  proportion 
which  she  needs ;  the  Tory  adaptation  requiBite  for  the  best  coltiYation 
and  elevation  of  her  medical  profession.  Vermont  has  three  medical 
sehools,  bat  no  Joamal.  Her  prospeets  for  sastainiag  a  good  Joamal 
weald  be  greatly  improTed  by  the  redaction  of  her  three  schools  of 
medioiiie,  to  one.  Instead  of  this  howoTer,  we  look,  at  oar  next  legi»- 
latiye  session,  for  a  bill  to  organize  a  medical  college  in  every  school 
district  in  the  State,  with  a  proyision  that  the  chair  pr4kfs$$iemi  shall 
be  aoeessible  to  petticoats.  In  the  event  of  the  soocessfol  termination 
of  this  project,  yoa  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again. 

Yonrs  respectMly, 

J.  L.  0HAN9LSB. 

8t  Albans,  Yt.,  Aog.  1855, 


NEW  TOEK  COEKESPONDENCE. 

New  Fork,  Augvat  17th  1855. 

Mbsbrs  Editobs  :•— I  am  reminded  by  the  ^*  gentle  jog''  in  the  Jo- 
ly  No.  of  the  Joamal,  of  an  ancancelled  promise.  I  have  no  excose 
for  the  long  interim  of  silence  and  probably  year  readers  wiU  not 
mge  any.  In  looking  over  my  note  book  of  lectares  daring  the  last 
whiter,  1  find  a  few  notes  and  qoeries  which  are  worthy  of  thoaght 

To  the  stodent  who  has  received  his  entire  edacation  in  New  Eng- 
bnd,  where  Worcester  and  Noah  Webster,  are  stadied  in  the  common 
sebool  equally  with  the  college,  who  has  been  disciplined  in  the  art  of 
imnmciaftloB,  and  taught  to  regard  it  a  fondamental  element  in  edaoa. 
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tioB,  wbo  lias  imbibed  impreamv  leotures  on  ifai  impoitaaw  fiva 
aekoalmaften  and  profeiton,  who  ntr&t  raada  or  writes  an  eamj  wiOr 
o«t  a  diotionaay  al  bis  elboir,  to  a  student  ftomtbe  **  Noitb  Oonntne,^ 
tfina  Inined,  iben  u  noUnng  more  striking  in  the  New  T<nk  nediod 
sebeds  tban  the  prounoeiation  of  man  j  of  the  professors  and  the  sta- 
dents  rettdent  m  the  (Mty,  more  espedallj  ihosefroin  the  Soolh  sal 
West  The  great  striking  fiiult  is,  an  entire  want  of  nmfenaify.  B 
is  not  remaikable  perhaps,  since  the  standards  of  psononttation  aie  so 
Tsrions,  and  ibe  makers  of  lexicons  hare  gi^ren  the  snbjeot  so  littls 
altentMm.  In  an  odd  comer  of  my  note  book,  I  find  a  few  words, 
written  as  thej  weroj^noanced,  which  will  sorre  weU  to  iUoatiate. 

rfoesie,  Pbihisio, 

Traokea,  Tiaohea, 

TrakeetiB,  Tra^eitis, 

Offishinal,  Oficinid, 

Moaataneons,  Momtainons, 

Epecao,  (!)  Ipeeao, 

Askeetes^  (I>  Aseites, 

HippeierateSy  aeoent  on  tbe  first  sjllaUet  like  crodbay  erateg^ 

Beioiilesi  aoeeat  on  first  syllaUe,  prononnoe  in  Hroi^UaUes  i 
ef  Oreo. 

Is  tbe  Kit  not  worUiy  of  tbe  '' sehocAnaster  abroad?"  AU.woids 
ending  in  ^tSt  baTO  tbe  sound  for  the  most  part,  of  <a^  thoagh  one 
isils  to  obserre  anything  like  nmformity  in  the  pcominoiation  ^  this 
lermmation.  If  we  say  Uesig  for  pht^sis,  why  not  say  kryngeelii 
alsot  In  all  die  dictionaries  and  spelling  bodu,  where  the  sound  of  the 
letters  are  gi^n,  we  learn  that  c  and  g  are  hard,  before  a,  o,  u,  and 
soft,  beibre  e,  i  andy  ;  how  then,  m  the  names  of  Lindley  Murray,  and 
Noah  Webster,  can  a  person  so  compromise  their  rules  and  ofiend  the 
meneiy  of  there  ancient  worthies,  as  to  say  oAntsif  But  it  is  noi 
tbese  and  nmilar  miipronnnoiations  that  we  complain  of,  so  mooh  as 
liie  kok  of  uniformity,  the  present  looseness  of  pionwuaation  and  the 
entire  absenoeof  any  standard  <Nr  authority,  by  whidi  to  be  guided  in 
tins  difBenlt  ast.  bi  no  medical  lexieon  are  the  quantities  of  the 
irowdi  marimd  (periuqps  Gardner's  dietionaiy  may  be  eieepted,  bol' 
these  Aediseetions  are  Umiited)  and  set  rules  given^  for  aoeentnatiaD 
ioo^  by  which  stadents  may  be  tangbt  wiUi  any  degree  ^  ezaeteesSr 
She  saying  of  the  ancient  Gkeek  pbilesopher  is  n  eeguit  and  trrn  ene^ 
*'n  littk  thbg  gives  perfectioD,  altho^  porfisetion  is  not  n  Utde 
'iUng."     Pwmnnmatien  is  ia  trotba  ^tle  thing,  and  it  is  a  li^ 
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Ih  tluBg  wbioh  makes  it  perfeot,  yet  whmi  U  ii  wrong,  u* 
BoholArly  and  shocks  et eiy  sentimeiit  of  piopriety,  the  resuric  of  the 
philosopher  seems  as  sage  as  il  is  old.  It  woald  seem  at  all  eyemlB 
that  our  pronanoiatioa  should  be  English ;  plainly  so,  and  aocording 
to  English  robs,  and  to  oonfioond  the  Eng^,  French,  the  provinoia* 
tisma  of  the  Sooth  and  West  and  the  pecnliaiities»  and  nofofttief  of 
Yankeedom  all  in  a  heterogeneoos  melmnjfe  of  incompaliblea  (as  ohem« 
ists  mj)  savofs  of  pedantiy  and  a  degree  of  inaeonraoy  ill  beeonii^ 
the  chaineter  of  our  proftssiDtt.  It  was  remarked  last  winter  by  a 
Fhi&ssor,  himself  one  of  the  most  ezaot  and  finished  sohoLurs  in  Aa 
oonntry>  that  he  knew  of  bat  one  place  in  America,  where  the  pronuur 
•tion  of  medical  terms  is  so  wretched  as  in  New  Tork  and  **  that  jdaoe, 
Gentlemen''  said  he,  ''  is  Phihdelphia."  How  oomes  it  that  this  is 
tnie  ?  Is  it  perhaps,  that  in  porsnit  of  the  grayer  snbjeots  of  stndy^ 
the  intricaoies  of  oar  scienoe,  proanaoiation  is  totally  eyerlooked,  as  a 
mmple  and  trifling  matter?  How  small  a  degree  of  care  and  attentbn 
woold  obviate  this  reproach?  It  is  belieyed  that  the  ooontiy  schools 
excel  those  in  oar  cities  in  this  reflect,  that  die  New  England  medical 
ttistitations  will  be  foand  snperior.  In  one  at  least,  ooniiderable  at> 
tention  is  deyoted  te  this  subject  by  the  teaohersi  and  as  high  a  degree 
uf  ezaetness  aoqaiied  as  is  possftle* 

In  fine,  whateyer  be  oar  standard,  English,  French  or  Americaa, 
let  OS  hnye  amformity.  Let  ooi  lexicographers  deyote  a  separate  page 
and  special  pains  to  the  sal^t,  let  Professors  set  an  example  of  serv- 
paloos  aocoraoy  and  orge  it  npon  the  attentioa  of  their  papils;  thos 
«ana  reform  be  instituted  and  accomplished.  It  is  a  jost  claim  on  the 
oeholars  of  the  medical  j^esskm  that  they  reform  and  conrect  this 
matter.  Shall  we  hear  the  sordid  inquiry,  eui  h9no  f  We  reply,  it  is 
for  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  whole  profiwaion.  Then  will  the 
{Rrononeiation  of  medical  words  cease  to  be  yague,  loose,  indeterminate 
and  no  longer  justly  named  the  opprobritan  meHemm*  The  apothegm 
1^  the  philosopher  recurs,  "a  little  thing  giyes  perfection,  although 
perfection  is  not  a  little  thing." 

Among  the  items  of  medical  intelfigenoe  these  are  a  few  things  of 
interest.  The  G<Mrporatimi  of  Oroeby  st.,  school  are  erecting  a  coot- 
modioiui  stmctOM  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  street,  fourth  ayeaue» 
i^ppootte  that  long,  imique  block  of  houses  known  as  tho  '^London 
Teraaee."  The  former  site  of  the  college  was  too  far  down  town,  anl 
Oia  old  tmildiDgbegyis  to  show  the  marks  of  *^  tim^s  effimg  finfm.'' 
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Tbe  fi6fw  locality  is  more  eligible,  10  more  retired  and  neiNr  fb 
BeDeyue  Hospital,  where  Professors  and  students  resort  so  fteqaenflj 
during  the  oorricnlom  of  leotares.  At  the  Thirteenth  street,  (Nov 
York  Medical  College)  soTeral  changes  have  recently  been  male, 
changes  of  importance  to  the  wel&re  of  this  young  and  yigorons  sehooL 
Dr.  Henry  Q«  Ooz,  kte  chief  physician  to  Emigrants  Hospital,  Ward's 
Idand,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice,  hitb- 
erto  filled  by  ]>r.  Oreen  who  is  now  Prof.  Emeritus  and  lecturer  on 
•diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  This  wOl  include  his  tpiekdt). 
Berides  his  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  throat,  Ih.  Oreen's  leotoies  on 
phthiffls  are  of  a  valuable  kind.  The  etiology  and  pathology  are  dweb 
on  in  extenso,  and  with  great  minuteness,  while  the  treatment  is  con* 
adored  in  a  oomprehensiTe  manner  and  with  reference  to  all  the  recent, 
important  researches  of  the  best  practitioners  at  home  and  abrotd. 
Dr.  Ooz  is  a  valuable  accession,  a  genUeman  of  ripe  experience  ind 
Kberal  culture.  It  is  imperatiye,  that  professors  (^  the  "Praotioe  of 
Medidne''  should  be  men  in  large  and  active  practice,  men  of  taot, 
experience  and  expedients,  so  that  they  may  bring  to  the  lecture-rooa, 
fresh  results  and  experiences,  not  book  knowledge  merely,  for  students 
have  that  in  their  libraries  and  their  heads  (or  should  have)  but  glean- 
ings and  observations  just  from  the  sick-room  and  bed-side.  EjioiI- 
edge,  coming  ttom  this  source  and  in  thii  way  b  more  easily  acquired 
and  retained,  and  in  the  end  more  avulable«  Still  another  chni^  ifl^ 
that  Professors  Peaslee  and  Parker  exchange  chairs.  Phxf.  Peaslee'f 
habits  of  thought,  study  and  style  of  lecturing  qualify  him  particuhd> 
ly  for  the  chair  of  Pathobgy  and  Phisiology,  though  filled  duriag 
tiie  last  course,  with  great  ability  and  success. 

Prof.  Peaslee's  method  of  instruction,  of  making  abstruse  thingi 
dear,  and  investing  the  dullest  points,  and  driest  details  with  the  glow  of 
a  scholarly  enthusiasm,  also  render  him  theproperteaoher  ct  pathologf. 
His  lectures,  besides  being  strictly  sdentifio,  always  have  a  practioil 
bearing.  It  is  this  quality  in  part,  which  renders  his  course  on  physi- 
ology always  so  popular.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  lecturer  on  this  branch 
In  the  country,  gives  so  full  a  course ;  certain  is  it,  there  is  no  bettor 
course  given.  Prof.  P's  marked  characteristics  as  a  lecturer,  are  gnat 
perspicuity,  simpMty,  earnestness  and  accuracy,  irith  an  entire  ab- 
aence  of  what  is  merely  theoretical  or  speculative.  The  departmeiit 
of  anatomy  fidls  into  able  hands,  and  on  the  subjeet  of  mioroscopieil 
anatomy,  the  course  will  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  om,  as  VtA 
Paiker  has  few  superiors  in  the  use  of  the  miorosoope. 
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The  ODntfovewy  now  ezistmg  between  Dr.  Green  and  the  oppodng 
puties  goes  on  royally.  In  the  Anierioan  Medioal  Monthly  of  July 
and  Angost,  will  be  fiMind  extended,  reports  of  the  prooeedings 
of  the  ''  Aoademy  of  medicine,"  and  speeehes  of  the  members  npoa 
the  mooted  subject.  How  this  entire  matter  must  and  does  appear  to 
unprejadiced  physicians  in  the  ooantry,  to  well  informed,  discerning 
minds  of  unbiassed  judgments,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  With 
them  and  such  as  they,  the  issue  is  secure.  Injustice,  prejudice  and 
enyy  which  have  in  a  large  degree  marked  the  bearing  of  the  opposi- 
tion may  prevaO  for  a  season,  but  truth  and  right  and  honorable  deiding 
will  yet  triumpL  The  vigorous  lines  of  Bryant  have  a  significance  in 
this  connexion. 

'*Tmth  cnisked  to  earth,  will  rise  again. 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers, 
But  error  vanqiiished,  writhes  im  pialB, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshippen." 

The  summer  course  of  lectures  at  the  Thirteenth  stseet  college  is 
now  in  session.  The  number  of  students  is  highly  respectable.  The 
faranch  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion  is  taught  in  a  course  of  lectures 
and  clinical  instruction  by  J.  Hancock  Douglass  M.  D.  Dr.  Douglass 
is  a  young  man  of  high  professional  standing  and  ability,  and  brings  to 
the  work  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  most  accomplished  per* 
son  of  his  age  in  this  art  in  the  city.  His  lectures  are  able  and  in* 
stmctive  and  well  attended. 

Among  the  recent  msdioal  publications.  Prof.  Bedford's  work  en- 
titled "  Obstetrical  Cliniques"  is  noticeable.  It  is  an  octavo  volume 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Wood.  There  was  a  prolix,  laudatory  criti- 
cism of  it  from  Prof.  Pune  in  the  June  number  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine.  How  Prof.  B.,  could  have  such  a  review  from 
so  ripe  a  scholar  and  philosopher  as  Dr.  Paine,  we  know  not,  unless 
by  right  of  membership  in  the  **  University-Mutual- Admiration-Socie- 
ty." There  was  also  a  similar  review  of  the  book  in  the  column  of 
''book  notices"  of  the  ''Observer,"  a  conservative,  religious  paper 
4if  the  Orthodox  denonination.  Now  when  critics  of  the  religious 
pnas  essay  to  review  medical  books  of  "  Obstetric  Oliniques"  by 
Pnif.  Bedford,  what  shall  we  say?  Are  we  at  an  era  when  religious 
eiitics  include  the  art  of  "  obstetrics"  and  the  '^  Diseases  of  Women" 
with  their  researches  in  divinity  and  theology  ?  Shall  Latona,  the  di- 
vinity of  a  heathen  mythology,  the  presiding  goddess  of  childbirth 
set  op  her  dvine  in  the  editorial  "sanctums"  of  our  religious  newi- 
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papers?  Jupiter  '*deorum  ei  hamrnum  pater^*'  toAAi.  Had  Ae 
oridcism  appeared  aa  an  adyertiaemeiit,  a  la  Hunter  we  ahoald  lia?e 
aaad  it  was  paid  for,  bat  aa  it  is  we  make  no  aosptdon*  The  work 
eentains  tbe  Professor's  elinioal  leofcorea  and  examinations.  Mntk  w 
reported  in  Nelson's  Northern  Lanoet,  besides  colloquies  real  and  ha- 
aginary  with  the  multitudinous  bests  who  have  resorted  m  tbeee  latter 
days  to  the  University,  as  the  invalids  of  old  to  the  Pool  of  Bethesla 
fbr  the  gratuitous  **  healing  of  the  waters."  The  lectures  have  not  al- 
together lost  their  identity  in  the  exoellent  typography  of  the  publish- 
ers, but  to  the  reader  who  has  heard  them,  they  seem  spiritless  and 
tame.  It  is  in  the  reading,  one  comes  adequately  to  appreciate  Pro- 
fessor B's  high  histrionic  power  as  a  speaker  and  actor,  and  wonder 
at  the  secret  magic  which  renders  his  clinical  lectures  and  ^nmina- 
tions  so  notorious.    One  finds  it  is  in  the  man, 

'^Native  and  to  the  manner  horn  ** 
to  '*fiimish  forth"  an  entertainment,  at  once  raried,  unique  andf»- 
therche.    Your  correspondent  does  not  purpose  to  ofler  any  truly  oriti« 
cal  observations  upon  Professor  B's.,  work.    Such  is  the  office  of  an 
older  pen. 

Several  changes  and  appointments  in  the  medical  department  have 
recently  been  made  at  Harts  Island  by  the  Com'rs  of  Emigration. 

What  order  will  issue  from  the  present  chaotic  state  we  cannot  de- 
termine.   Prof.  Camochan  is  retained  as  Surgeon  in  chief. 

The  city  continues  unusually  healthy.  The  bills  of  mortality  show 
an  alarming  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantum.  The  age  and 
progress  of  our  art,  demand  that  we  know  more  of  this  pathology  and 
treatment  of  this  scourge  of  childhood.  Will  not  some  one  enter  the 
iride,  open  field  of  investigation  and  throw  light  upon  what  is  now 
obscure,  that  its  fatal  course  may  be  arrested  and  controlled  T 

But  I  fear  your  patience  cannot  keep  pace  with  my  errant  pen,  so 
for  other  themes  and  thoughts  another  month. 

Mmicus. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SCARLATINA. 

By  Hsnbt  Twony,  M.  D.,  &c. 

[The  following  remarks  upon  scarlatba  have  seemed  to  ns  to  pi^* 
sent  a  foir  view  of  the  treatment  of  thatcomphdnt,  and  as  our  readeia 
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hkjt  wm  ibialMd  Hm  pennl  of  Dr.  Webben  leplr  to  an  itttds 
wliieh  ftppesred  some  months  ago,  bj  Dr.  Cloayeland,  wo  follow  up 
ibo  sabject  bj  tbiB  briof  article.  These  are  the  views,  substantially, 
that  we  have  always  held  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  soarlatina, 
and  our  ooDfidenoe  in  them  is  mnoh  iooceased  by  the  ooaeuxent  es- 
psrienoe  of  a  man,  who  stands  so  deservedly  high  in  the  ptefession  as 
Dr.  Tweedy.-— Bniron.] 

There  is  no  lack  at  present  of  able  and  usefnl  contribntions  to  our 
medical  and  surgical  literature,  but  all  must  admit  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  practical  men  (many  of  whom  have  neither  time 
nor  taste  for  writing  learned  and  lengthened  essays)  should  be  encour- 
aged in  every  possible  way,  to  write  as  briefly  and  as  plainly  as  they 
pleaae  upon  points  of  practice  not  generally  adopted,  and  the  correct* 
ness  of  which  has  been  proved  in  perhaps  hunoreds  of  unpublished 


The  following  observations  upon  scarlatina  shall  be  confined  to  three 
points  of  practice : — 

1st-  Ea&lt  Pvbgatiw. 

2n]>.  Cou>  Drinks. 

Sup.  Ths  AppucATXoir  et  Niibats  ov  Silvik. 

I  have  had  extensive  opportunity  of  witnessing  and  treating  eruptive 
diseases  when  on  diflerent  occasions  they  severally  assumed  the  form 
of  an  epidemic  in  Dublin.  Of  scarlatina,  which  is  justly  considered 
the  most  formidable,  I  do  in  truth  declare  that,  to  the  best  of  my  b»> 
lief,  not  a  single  case,  for  the  last  ten  years,  proved  UM  of  those 
which  I  had  seen  withm  twenty-four  hours  of  the  commencement  of 
Ae  attack,  and  which  had  not  previously  been  put  under  treatment. 
Humanly  speaking,  the  cause  of  such  success  has  been  that  I  have 
long  held  in  deep  abhorrence  an  eaffy  aperient  in  any  form  of  eraptive 
d^ase.  I  state  it  advisedly  as  my  opinion,  and  one  not  hastily  form- 
ed, that  a  smart  purgative  draught  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  convert  a 
case  of  mild  scarlatina  into  a  maBgnant  and,  in  all  probability,  a  fatal 
one.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  as  to  liow  and 
why  this  should  be  so. 

The  primary  stace  of  every  disease,  whether  medical  or  surgical, 
is  inflammat(^,  ana  this  supposes  the  cUminution — ^in  some  instances, 
the  almost  entire  susnension— -of  all  the  secretions.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes, which  in  health  are  always  moist,  become  in  the  early  stage  of 
fever,  and  more  especially  the  eruptive  fevers,  dry,  rough,  and  parch- 
ed. An  irritating  purgative  which,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  forms  the 
Sindwork  (ji  the  treatment,  increases  considerably  this  state  of 
gs,  and  therefore  should  by  all  means  be  avoided ;  whereas  medi- 
cines which  tend  to  relieve  the  skin,  subdue  the  fever,  and  restore  the 
secretions,  will,  in  almost  eveiv  instance,  cause  the  bowels  to  act  freely 
and  natarally.    Should  such  mil  to  be  the  case,  a  mild  aperient^  about 
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the  ooBohttion  of  the  third  day,  will  seldom  bil  in  aooomplbUng  tfl 
the  indications  required. 

I  consider  this  point  one  of  great  practical  importance,  involving  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  fellow-creatures.  I  have  for  years  felt  it  my 
duty  to  warn  parents,  guardians,  and  proprietors  of  schools,  &c, 
against  the  objectionable  and  most  dangerous  practice  so  often  adopted, 
of  giving  aperient  medicines  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemia 
They  have,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  in  numerous  oases,  done  irrepsr^ 
able  harm,  lessening  considerably,  if  not  altogether  destroying,  all 
hopes  of  a  good  and  complete  recovery. 

1  cannot  say  that  in  one  solitary  case  for  the  last  ten  years  I  ever 
ordered  a  particle  of  aperient  medicine  boforo  the  eruption  was  not 
only  fully  and  fairly  established,  but  further,  beginning  to  decline ; 
and  I  do  positively  assert  that  I  never  had  cause  to  vegret  it.  The 
bowels  have,  in  many  cases,  been  meet  satisfactorily  relieved  by  medi- 
dues  given  with  a  totally  diflbrent  object,  and  in  all  the  patients  did 
well. 

The  medicine  of  all  others  on  which  I  rely  most,  and  the  efficacy  of 
which,  in  many  diseases,  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  known,  is 
ipecacuanha.  For  a  strong  robust  child  of  10  <»  12  years  (^  age,  I 
i^old  order  the  following  mixturo  : — 

B  Aq.  distil.  7  fluid  onnoes. 
Puiv.  ipecae.  gr.  vL 
Svmpi  eroci  1  fluid  ounoe.  M. 

One  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  second  hour.  The  dose  of  the 
medicine  should  be  increased  or  diminished  in  prop(»rtion  to  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  the  effect  produced. 

Gold  Drinks^ 

In  connection  with  eruptive  and  inflammatory  fevers  generally,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  objection  entertained  by  many  to  cold 
water  as  a  drink  is,  in  my  t)pinion,  wholly  untenable.  I  cannot  possi- 
bly say  in  how  many  oases  of  scarlatina,  measles,  and  other  eruptive 
diseases,  whether  in  adult  or  child,  I  have  given  the  attendants  full 
permission  to  give  the  patients  cold  water  to  any  extent  desiri^  br 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  at  least  ten  years  it  has  been^  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  my  invariable  rule.  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  that  not  a  solitary  case  has  occurred  which  caused  me  to  regret  it 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  always  proved  not  only  a  safe  but,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  most  useful,  and  certainly  the  most  agreeable  drink  1 
oould  posubly  employ. 

While  strongly  advocating  the  propriety  of  giving  patients  as  much 
GoH  water  as  they  could  possibly  desire  during  the  inflammatory  stage 
of  fever,  I  am  not  to  be  supposed  to  say  that  I  should  order  eveiy 
(or  any)  patient  to  drink  quantities  of  this  fluid  against  his  will :  qnite 
the  contrary.  There  are  to  be  found  some,  especially  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  life  (I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  one  in  the  lower),  who,  wbetb* 
er  in  siekness  or  in  health,  have  an  intolerable  aversion  to  vM  water 
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asa  drink.  I  haTe  before  my  mind  the  names  of  some  such,  wbo  xe- 
peatedly  acknowledged  to  me  that  never  in  their  lives  did  they  drink 
one  glass  of  plain  oold  water  at  a  time.  With  saeh  I  did  not  press 
the  remedy,  and  each  did  well  taking  large  quantities  of  warm  drinks 
to  assnage  their  intolerable  thirst. 

Ajb  there  are  physicians  favourable  to  early  purgatives,  so  there  are 
those  hostile  to  cold  drink  in  the  first  stage  of  eruptive  fevers.  My 
observation  of  the  effects  of  both  remedies  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
has  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1st.  A  case  may  occur  in  which  a  purgative  might  be  called  for  as 
the  foundation  of  treatment  in  early  fever,  but  I  must  ever  maintain 
that  such  case  b  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

2nd.  Oases  may  and  do  occur,  in  which  early  purgatives  in  fever 
do  no  apparent  mischief;  on  the  contrary,  the  patients  progress  satis- 
fiictorily. 

8rd.  Constant  obserration  forces  upon  me  the  conviction,  that  most 
serious  consequences  are  produced  by  purgatives  in  the  early  stage  of 
eruptive  disease,  eventuating  in  the  most  startling  results,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  might  have  been  avoided  by  other  and  milder  treatment. 

4th.  The  choice  of  warm  whey  &c.,  or  cold  water,  may  safely  be 
left  with  the  patient.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  latter  will 
be  prefenred.  Gratifying  the  patient  in  the  matter  has  never  disap- 
pointed me. 

NlTBATl  OF  SiLVXB. 

The  third  consideration  with  reference  to  scarlatina  which  I  desire 
briefly  to  advert  to,  is  the  appHotion  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  to  the 
Pauoes. 

I  believe  no  physician  doubts  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  but  cer- 
tain I  am  that  many  practitioners  might  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as 
well  neglect  this  most  useful  and  powerful  agent,  as  use  it  as  they  do. 
There  are  many  who  never  apply  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  throat  in  any 
other  way  than  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  Now,  nothing 
could  shake  me  in  my  conviction,  that  hundreds  of  cases  of  scarlatina 
have  proved  fatal  from  this  cause  alone.  ^  I  have  seen  ulcerated  sore  ^ 
throats,  as  severe  as  perhaps  any  which  the  records  of  medicine  can 
affi)rd,  and  which  had  brought  the  pitients  suffering  from  them  to  the 
very  oonfines  of  the  grave.  Had  1  nothing  better  at  hand  than  a 
camel's-hair  pencil  for  applying  a  caustic  solution,  to  a  moral  certainty 
they  should  all  have  terminate  fatally. 

The  right  mode,  in  my  judgment,  for  employing  this  great  (I  might 
almost  say  only)  remedy  in  this  extreme  case,  in  which  life  is  all  but 
extinct,  is  to  get  a  long  probe,  round  which  should  be  rolled  a  piece 
of  lint.  This  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  about  one  minute  in  a 
twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  rilver.  A  spatula  or  spoon  having  been 

S laced  on  the  tongue  to  depress  it,  the  probe  should  be  passed  low 
own  into  the  throat,  the  interior  of  which  should  be  cleverly  rubbed 
all  round.    Those  who  have  practised  this  in  the  way  described  have 
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bad  their  heaits  gladdened  by  tbe  wondrous  obange  in  a  moment  pnh 
duoed.  A  sponge  attached  to  a  rod  of  whalebone  baa  been  used  and 
zeoommendea  by  many.  This,  though  infinitely  preferable  to  a  oaah 
el's-hair  pencil,  is  open  to  objections : — 1st.  The  same  sponge  shonli 
not  be  used  (though  I  have  seen  it  done)  for  more  than  one  patient, 
and  we  often  meet  with  two,  three,  or  even  more  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  house.  2d.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  having  the 
sponge  kept  clean.  3d.  The  sponge  is  ten  times  more  disagnMaUe 
to  the  patient ;  and  lastly,  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

I  know  of  no  disease,  the  reooveries  from  which  have  astonished 
and  rejoiced  me  so  much  as  scarlatina.  No  case  should  be  dospaiied 
of,  or  left  without  the  most  vigilant  care,  until  life  became  wholly  and 
unmistakably  extinct.  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  are  many 
motitioners  who  have  reason  (upon  a  review  of  past  experience  of 
this  disease  above  all  others)  bitterly  to  regret  the  course  they  pursued. 
Like  croup,  it  runs  through  its  stages  quickly.  To  neglect  proper 
treatment,  and  that  at  the  right  moment,  or  to  employ  injurious  means, 
is  an  error  never  to  be  remedied. 

Some  time  since  I  was  attending  a  fine  boy,  aged  seven  yean,  in 
Mountjoy-square.  He  laboured  under  malignant  scarlatina.  The 
case  was  one  demandine  the  utmost  eare  and  attention,  it  being  as  un- 
promisitt^*-!  might  pernaps  say  as  hopeless— a  case  as  any  I  bad  ever 
seen.  Having  had  occasion  to  pass  the  house  at  a  vety  late  hour  of 
the  night,  I  paid  my  little  patient  an  unexpected  visit.  The  person 
who  opened  the  hall-door  anounced  to  me  her  belief  that  the  child  was 
dead.  On  entering  the  room  I  beheld  the  mournful  sight  of  a  food 
father  with  what  he  considered  to  be  his  dead  son  lying  in  his  lap. 
The  scene  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  On  a  very  close  examina- 
tion, I  could  clearly  jperceive  that  the  child  was  still  alive,  but  no 
more.  One  drop  of  nuid  he  could  not  swallow,  and  his  respiration 
was  almost  imperceptible.  I  instanUy  applied  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
die  manner  I  have  described ;  not,  f  must  say,  with  much  (if  aoy) 
expectation  of  success.  The  effect  was  literally  miraculous.  An  im- 
mense quantity  ef  mucus  and  lymph  adhered  to  the  Hnt ;  he  immedi- 
ately breathed  freely,  before  I  left  the  house  drank  cold  water,  and  in 
the  providence  of  Goo  made  a  quick  and  complete  reooveiy. 

This  Ib  a  case  of  peculiar  interest,  pointing  out  distinody  two  impo^ 
tant  points — viz.,  Ist.  The  extreme  value  of  nitrate  of  sil?er  wben 
properly  applied.  2d.  The  physician's  duty  in  never  turning  his 
muuc  upon  his  patients,  and  saying  no  more  can  be  done,  so  long  as 
the  smallest  appearance  of  life  remains. 

A  short  time  since  I  attended  a  family  in  North  Bichmond-straeti 
who  have  suffered  severely  from  scarlatina.  The  mother  took  the  dis- 
ease from  her  children,  four  or  five  of  whom  were  ill  together.  Witii 
the  exception  of  one,  the  cases,  though  far  from  being  mild,  were  not 
alarmingly  severe.  In  the  eldest,  a  handsome  girl,  about  11  yean  of 
age,  the  disease  assumed  a  malignant  type.    On  the  night  of  the 
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fbortli  or  fifth  day,  I  vas  sent  for  in  grevii  baste,  and  was  informed  bj 
the  messenger  t£at  my  patient  was  dying.  On  entering  tbe  room  I 
bad  good  reason  for  fearing  that  wbat  I  had  heard  was  bat  too  trae. 
Her  foes  waa  absblntely  porple ;  her  respiration  so  painfolly  difficult 
that  she  required  to  be  propped  up  with  pillows  in  her  bed  ;  an  intel- 
figible  word  she  oonld  not  utter,  and  swallowing  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  applying  the  oaustio  solution,  as  in 
the  kust  case  mentaoned,  and  with  similar  and  equally  happy  results. 
Her  leoovery  was  eventhing  that  oould  be  desired,  and  she  is  now,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  a  healthy  young  lady,  full  of  life  and  spirits. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  man  who  adopts  the  foregoing 
treatment  must  necessarily  succeed  in  every  or  in  any  case ;  but  this 
much  I  must  say,  that  in  my  experience  it  has  proved  successful,  and 
I  confidently  believe  that  none  who  adhere  to  it  shall  have  reason  to 
legrei  it — Dubhn  Medical  Preu. 
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BspoBTS  or  THs  Board  of  Yisitors,  Tbttstiss,  SupERiimNDBirF  Aim 

TrSASUBIB,  AMD  BuiLDING  COMMITTU  Of  THB   N.  H.  ASTLUM  fOB 

THB  Insane.    June  Sestion  1855. 

We  reoeivetd  the  annual  Report  of  this  Institntion,  some  weeks  ago, 
threngb  the  oonrtesy  rf  Br.  Tyler,  bat  onr  acknowledgement  of  the 
lavor  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  that  we  might  be  able  to  give  the 
leadors  of  the  Joamal  a  better  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Asylnm  than  we  should  heretofore  have  been  in  a  condition  to  give. 

From  the  report  of  Br.  Tyler,  the  Snprentendent,  we  learn  that  tbe 
whole  number  under  treatment  during  the  year  is  246,  of  whom  122 
were  males ;  of  these  246,./^  have  been  discharged  recovered^  tu>m. 
tjf  improved,  and  nine  unimproved.  The  greatest  number  under 
treatment  at  any  one  time  was  168. 

Among  the  eauees  assigned  by  friends  for  the  insanity  of  these  246 
persons,  we  notice  four  cases  from  the  effects  of  the  ''  Spiritual  Rap- 
jnngs.'*  We  mention  this  merely  because  it  is  the  sterotyped  reason 
adduoed  by  many  people  against  all  investigation  into  the  doctrines  of 
the  "  spiritual"  phenomena.  How  well  founded  such  an  objection  is^ 
we  leave  for  every  one  to  decide  for  himself,  though  we  confess  that 
tbe  fruit  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  predisposition  of  the  patient,  and 
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not  iu  the  ^'rappings/'  People  may  be  inflane  upon  aaoh  aabjeeis 
bmt  rarely  yro/»  them ;  the  eflbots  of  their  ioBanity  being  mistaken  for 
itseaoae. 

**•  Among  those  reported  afi  recovered,"  says  Dr.  Tyler,  '*  is  nmn- 
bered  a  man  of  intelligence  and  education,  who  was  for  nearly  eleven 
years  an  inmate  of  this  institution.  Nearly  as  remarkable  has  the  re- 
covery of  several  other  persons  been,  whose  insanity  was  not  of  so 
long  duration.  The  good  however  which  the  asylum  accomplishes, 
cannot  be  wholly  computed  by  the  number  of  recoveries,  entire  or 
partial,  which  occur;  but  there  should  be  added  thereto  the  comfort 
here  received  and  misery  avoided  by  those  whose  reason  has  forever 
hopelessly  gone.'* 

The  number  of  inmates  for  which  the  Asylum  presents  accommoda- 
tions is  only  148,  and  this  number  is  constantly  and  necessarily  ex- 
ceeded.  It  results  from  this,  that  the  whole  household  is  crowded  and 
inconvenienced.  Many  have  to  be  turned  away  for  want  of  room  for 
their  accomodation.  The  state  is  slow  in  making  adequate  provision 
for  its  insane.  If  our  Legislators  could  be  persuaded  to  abstain  from 
their  schemings .  and  wranglings  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  know  the  necessities 
of  this  unfortunate  class,  we  should  never  in  future  hear  of  want  of 
accommodation  for  them.  We  connot  do  better  than  to  quote  a  few 
words  upon  this  subject  from  Dr.  Tylers  report.  "  It  is  an  exceedingly 
unpleasant  duty  for  us  to  refuse  admission  to  patients  who  are  brought 
to  our  door — to  turn  them  away,  to  be  perhaps  caged  and  neglected, 
when  they  should  find  comfort,  care  and  kindness,  and  may  be  recovery 
here.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  patient  loudly  vooiferatingt 
and  with  his  dress  in  disorder  from  rough  usage,  to  be  brought  to  us, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  under  a  guard  of  strong  and  anxious  men. 
And  the  true  story  that  is  told  to  us,  is  that  he  has  thought  his  best 
fiiends  his  enemies;  that  he  has  tried  with  all  his  might  to  injure 
them ;  that  neither  men  nor  chains  could  keep  him  quiet ;  and  that 
when  kept  ever  so  secure,  at  night  the  whole  neighborhood  were  awake 
with  fear,  lest  he  should  escape  and  do  them  narm.  Such  a  person 
will  often  follow  one  of  us  to  a  hall  without  the  least  resistance,  and 
on  finding  all  new  and  strange  and  quiet,  and  feces  unf&miliar  to  him 
and  unassociated  with  his  late  jEancied  injuries,  will  himself  become 
gentle  and  quiet,  and  will  receive  from  strangers,  those  kind  offices 
which  he  has  refused  from  his  dearest  friends.  It  is  hard  to  send  such 
an  one  away  from  our  doors,  and  from  the  comfort  and  benefit  he 
might  find  here,  back  to  be  the  terror  of  his  family  and  of  a  whole 
oommanity,  and  possibly  the  destroyer  of  himself.  Perhaps  a  member 
of  a  fiunily  in  moiderate  ciroumstances  has  become  insane,  and  applica- 
lion  is  made  for  his  admission  here,  and  refused  for  want  of  room. 
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The  estraorcliiiaiy  oxpenses  for  oare  and  attendance  at  borne,  and  tba 
diatorbance  in  the  regolar  arrangement  of  labor  for  the  aupport  of  the 
&milj,  soon  wear  away  the  small  reaooroee  aooamulated,  and  the  faini- 
h  18  obliged  to  seek  for  all  aid  from  the  legal  pardians  of  the  poor. 
Or  the  far  worse  alternative  is  that  the  patient  is  shut  up  by  himself, 
and  in  neglect  and  filth,  or  by  harsh  and  abusive  treatment,  loses  fA 
home  all  moral  semblance  to  a  man." 

From  yarioos  sources  of  information,  Dr.  Tyler  has  learned  that  the 
whole  number  of  insane  in  New  Hampshire,  is  550,  exclusive  of  86 
who  are  under  treatment  in  other  states.  Of  thes  550,  only  155  are 
at  present  enjoying  the  benefits  of  an  Asylum. 

Among  the  improvements  recently  made,  or  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing, we  may  mention  the  construction  of  a  new  wing,  at  right  angles 
to  the  present  one,  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  patients ;  the  sub. 
stitution  of  a  new  and  thoroughly  constructed  cottage  for  the  most  ex. 
dted  class  of  patients,  in  place  of  the  filthy  cells  they  were  before 
eompelled  to  occupy ;  the  introduction  of  heaUng  by  steam,  instead 
of  the  clumsy  and  ill-constructed  furnaces  formerly  in  use ;  the  con 
struction  of  a  large  ice-house  and  of  a  reservoir  supplied  by  unfailing 
springs  and  capable  of  containing  11000  gallons,  from  which  water  is 
forced  into  cisterns  in  the  attic.  Many  other  improvements  are  men- 
tioned in  the  report  before  us,  but  they  are  probably  of  a  nature  not 
to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

In  former  times  mad-houses  were  looked  upon  merely  as  receptacles, 
or  prisons  for  the  insane  to  keep  them  from  injuring  others,  and  were 
therefore  oftentimes  notoriously  liable  to  scenes  of  the  most  inhuman 
neglect  or  violence.  Now  they  are  Asylums  for  the  comfort  and  cure 
of  their  inmates.  Open  to  public  inspection,  and  with  the  watchful 
eye  of  self-interest  upon  them,  they  are  much  less  liable  to  abuse  than 
formerly.  The  duty  and  interests  of  their  Officers  now  coincide. 
Stated  reports  inform  tho  Public  of  the  condition  of  each  institution, 
ftnd  a  praiseworthy  regard  for  the  general  good  opinion  renders  their 
directors  solicitous  of  so  managing  their  respective  establishments  as 
to  be  able  to  present  a  fair  view  of  their  efficiency  to  the  world. 

But  in  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  flow  from  institutions  for 
the  insane,  the  public  should  be  impressed  with  tho  importance  of 
sending  patients  to  them  in  the  earfy  staffs  of  the  disorder.  After  the 
first  two  or  three  months  of  insanity,  the  longer  a  proper  course  of 
treatment  is  postponed,  the  less  is  Uie  chance  of  recovery.  And  the 
inetanoes  of  perfect  restoration  after  even  two  or  three  yean  of  unin* 
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tetrapted  anaouiidndss  of  miDd  are  very  rare.  While  of  those  tfeabal 
eorreotly  from  the  begianiog,  foor-fifthfl  may  reoover,  only  OQe-fimrdi, 
t>Qe4hird,  or  at  best  one-half  of  ihe  general  admiesioiu  into  the  hospi* 
tela  terminate  favorably,  beoaose  introdaced  at  two  late  a  period  of  the 
diaease.  This  ia  an  error  which  generally  ariaea  as  well  finom  ignoi^ 
anoe  of  the  necessity  of  early  treatment,  as  from  the  mistaken  sym- 
pathy and  affootion  of  friends,  and  its  correction  is  in  a  great  degree 
in  the  hands  of  the  Medical  Profes8i3n,  scattered  as  they  are  throoglh 
oat  the  land  and  their  advice  sought  in  every  emergency.  Althoa|^ 
we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that  there  may  be  some  cases,  espedaUy 
among  females,  oi  such  a  nature  as  to  be  best  managed  while  the 
patient  is  in  the  bosom  of  her  family^  where  she  can  be  cheered  by  the 
kindly  influences  of  home  and  the  society  of  friends,  yet  the  proper* 
tion  of  these  case  is  small;  and  at  all  events,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the 
decision  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  atep  with  those  who  bj  study  and 
experience  are  best  aMe  to  form  a  ocwreot  judgment*  We  should  uige 
them  upon  physicians  to  invariably  recommend  the  immediate  removal 
of  such  cases  of  insanity  as  occur  in  their  fields  of  praotioe  to  an  Asy* 
Inm,  where  they  can  be  properly  ciared  for.  A  physician  need  not 
wait  to  be  called  to  advise  in  these  cases.  If  hie  advice  is  not  soughti 
it  is  his  duty  to  volunteer  it>  and  this  prevent  the  sad  reaolts  which 
may  and  often  do  result  from  the  popular  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
insanity. 

We  wish  also  to  advert  to  the  too  frequent  removal  of  patients  from 
insane  asylums  before  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  to  make  muoh 
progress  towards  recovery.  Insanity  is  a  disease  almost  always  slow 
and  gradual  of  cnre^-always  too  much  so  for  the  impatience  of  friends 
and  is  moreover  exceedingly  liable  to  relapse,  unless  quite  eradicated 
before  the  patient  is  again  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  an  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Medical  Profession,  as  guardians  of 
the  public  health,  to  diligently  inculcate  these  fiiots  upon  the  friends  of 
the  insane  whenever  occasion  offers  and  thus  endeavor  to  check  the  evil 
Oonvalescence  should  be  decided,  and  all  evidence  of  unsoundnesi 
should  have  ceasedlfor  some  weeks,  as  a  general  rule,  before  the  pt* 
(lent  ahould  be  withdrawn  from  the  institution^  * 

XiMraas  TO  A  ToiTNo  Phtsioian.    Bt  Jjjdkb  Jagkbom,  M.  P»,  laL 
P.,  etc.    PhiBips  Sampeon  ^  Cb.,  BoeUm,  pp.  S44. 
Dr.  Jaokson»  a  man  uuvtisally  aeknowledged  to  be  a  model  of  the 
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pnAflflioiial  gentleman  and  Christian  pbfloeopher,  has  here  fbllowed 
the  example  of  some  ef  his  fellow  est-professoN,  and  written  this  lit^ 
book  in  which,  as  he  says,  he  does  not  design,  to  treat  of  diseases 
Bjatematicallj,  bat  to  ofler  the  lesolts  of  his  experience  npon  snoh 
points  as  hare  not  been  thoroughly  exphdned  in  books.  It  is  a  plain 
and  oomprehennUe  treatise  on  the  affeetions  treated  of,  and  as  well 
designed  for  old  as  tot  yowig  practitioners.  We  mean  to  give  our 
leaders  some  extracts  from  it  before  long,  and  they  can  then  judge  for 
themselyes.  It  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Crawford  ic  Chick,  of  this  city, 
and  we  speak  oar  honest  conyictions,  when  we  say  that  it  is  best  and 
neet  anthoritatiTe  book  of  the  kind  we  haye  erer  seen.  * 


A  Manitii*  of  CLiiaOAL  Mxnicms  and  Phtsioal  Diaobosis.    Bt  T. 
H.  Tamnxb,  M.  D.    Puitiahed  hy  JOanehard  ^  Lea,  pp.  252. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  all  publications  which  tend  to  excite  students 
and  practitioners  to  greater  accuracy  in  the  obserration  and  diagnosis 
of  disease,  and  this  little  book  is  eminently  of  this  character.  We 
cordially  recommend  erery  young  practitioner  who  wishes  to  reap  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  from  his  observation  of  disease  to  make  thie 
book  his  daily  companion. 

We  have  before  as  the  ^'  Pbooxidimos  or  thb  Conn.  Mbd.  Soonrr'' 
for  1855,  a  sturdy  pamphlet  of  87  p^;e8,  the  mun  topics  of  which 
are  the  sanitary  reports  of  Hartford  County  and  an  able  essay  upon 
the  subject  of  Begpbtration  as  a  basis  of  sanitary  reformi  the  latter  by 
I>r.  Stephen  0.  Hubbard  of  New  Haven. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Comp'y, 

BOSTON  MASS. 

CHARTERED  APRIL,  1835. 

Capital  and  Accumulation  of  Premiums  to  meet  losses, 
over 

$000   000^ 

after  making  and  paying  a  dividend  for  the  last  fiye 
years  (in  cash,  not  scrip^)  amounting  to 

$141  000. 

The  entire  sorplus  profits  are  diyided  among  all  the  members  eveiy 
fiye  years,  thus  ayoiding  the  unneoessarj  and  uncertain  tendency  of 
large  aoonmnlations  of  unpaid  dividends,  erroneously  called  oapital, 
and  also  aflS)rding  a  certain  and  good  rate  of  interest  upon  the  outlay 
of  premiums. 

This  is  the  oldest  American  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful. 

Insurance  may  he  effected  for  the  benefit  of  a  married  )foman  be 
yond  the  reach  of  her  husband's  creditors.  Creditors  may  insuie  the 
lives  of  Debtors. 

A  blank  form  for  application  for  insurance,  or  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
pany's pamphlet,  containing  the  charter,  rules,  and  regulations,  also 
the  annual  reports  showing  the  condition  of  the  Company,  will  be 
furnished  gratis. 

WILLARD  PHILLIPS,  President. 
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Msssdts.  Bditobs  :— To  one  wbo  is  pleased  with  exhibitionB  of  Btirring 
Mrgiod  fiikill,  a  visit  to  tlie  prirate  hospital  of  Dr.  Graefe  is  full  of  in- 
ienrt.  Dr.  Graefe  is  without  doubt  the  most  promising  physioian  in 
Europe,  although  his  reputation  is  not  so  widely  extended  as  that  of 
a  few  older  men.  Although  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  I  suppose 
ihat  he  has  not  his  superior  as  an  oculist,  and  perhaps  not  his  equaf • 
He  is  consulted' by  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  private 
gtndents  come  from  every  division  of  the  world,  to  view  his  skill  and 
to  noeive  instruction  from  him.  Here  are  physicians  from  Russia, 
'Gieeoe,  DenmaHc,  Norway,  Branl  and  the  United  States.  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  to  see  him,  at  his  house  and  at  his  hospital,  and 
have  always  found  from  ten  to  fifty  patients  in  waiting.  The  instru- 
ment with  which  his  name  has  often  been  associated  as  the  inventor 
(Sie  opthalmofioope,)  although  he  disclaims  the  honor,  and  the  books 
ilfhloh  be  publishes  annually,  containing  elaborate  articles  on  Opthal- 
nm  fcience,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  physidans  to  him,  while 
4e  0Hd  fkte  of  his  fiither,  who  died  from  chagrin  at  being  unable  tt> 
eperafte  snooesrfiilly  on  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  has  enlisted 
In  die  Aputatioii  of  the  eon,  the  feelings  of  those  who  ate  not  infln- 
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enoed  by  professional  sympathy.    But  his  manner  is  so  peculiar  ttat 
I  mnst  describe  it  somewhat  fhlly.     Before  being  introduced  to  lum, 
I  was  aocastomed  to  attend  his  public  clinic,  in  order  to  see  the  mm 
erons  interesting  cases  there  presented  for  treatment  or  operation.  Ihe 
room  was  always  crowded  with  patients,  seated  on  desks  like  those  of 
a  school,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  number.     There  most  haye  beeii 
a  hundred  present.     At  the  moment  appointed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  clinic,  the  door  opened,  and  a  lightly  built  sum,  of  genteel  fcnn 
and  moderate  beigiht  entered.    All  rose,  and  he  hurried  acron  the 
room  into  his  operating  apartment,  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
had  commenced  the  investigation  of  a  case,  in  less  time  than  I  hare 
spent  in  notidng'his  entrance.     All  around  him  were  his  studenli. 
Four  or  five  assistants  were  seated  by  his  table,  recording  his  prescrip. 
ticms,  handing  instruments,  arran^ng  glasses,  or  writing  his  orders  to 
optidans.    Not  a  quarter  of  a  minute  elapsed  between  the  sererd 
cases,  and  yet  in  his  private  clinic,  I  have  known  him  to  spend  an  hour 
in  speaking  of  some  interesting  anomaly  in  the  physiology  of  the  ejs. 
He  is  the  most  active  man  whom  I  have  ever  seen ;  he  seems  but  lem 
and  brain ;  when  he  speaks,  it  is  with  such  rapidity  that  Germans  can 
hardly  understand  him,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference  whether  his 
conversation  is  in  German,  French  or  English.     The  quickness  with 
which  he  perfomw  the  most  delicate  operations  upon  the  eye,  is  stait. 
ling  to  one  who  is  not  full  of  confidence^  and  yet  his  success  is  unsnr. 
passed. 

The  excessive  nervousness  which  Dr.  Graefe  exhibits,  is  not  that  of 
a  man  who  cannot  control  himself;  for  in  the  midst  of  strange  con. 
fusion,  he  never  is  disturbed.  Indeed  he  brought  up  more  vividJy 
than  any  man  I  have  ever  seen^  that  old  picture  of  Julius  Cesar 
writing  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  dictating  a 
dispatch  to  his  Secretary^  and  listening  to  the  story  of  a  bystander. 
With  three  or  four  children  etying  at  once»  nurses  singing,  and  m<^ 
ihers  caressing,  Dr.  Grae&  is  able  to  do  what  lew  physicians  have  the 
oouragp  to  attempt,  even  under  the  most  advantageous  cireumstanoes.  I 
can  give  the  best  notion  of  the  amount  of  his  practice,  when  I  say 
that  during  one  semester  of  the  universi^,  (about  four  months,)  he 
operated  eighty  times  for  artificial  pupil.  Gases  of  tbia  sort  are  rue, 
and  your  readers  will  appreciate  how  extensive  and  intereeting  his 
entire  practice  must  be. 

I  must  not  drop  my  picture  of  this  eminent  maiH  without  maDticniiif 
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tM»  other  trait  in  his  character.  Hough  left  in  the  most  affluent  dr. 
camstanoe,  and  enjoying  an  unlimited  praotiee,  the  lo?e  he  bean  to 
his  specialty  is  his  great  stimnknt  to  action.  His  health  is  already 
b^  fflnMing  tinder  his  incessant  studies  and  tdil«  and  a  few  years  more 
will  probably  terminate  his  illastrions  career. 

Dr.  Oraefe*s  Hospital  is  capable  of  accommodating  aboat  one  hnn- 
dred  patients,  and  almost  every  spare  room  in  the  immedisAe  vicinity 
is  filled  by  them.  He  has  usually  about  eight  assistant  physicians. 
His  public  clinic  is  opened  diuly  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
he  receives  a  compensation  from  the  government  for  his  services  to  the 
poor.  Mis  liberality  and  kindness  are  in  the  mouths  of  all,  and  the 
poorest  laborer  can  have  the  advanti^  of  his  advice.  Besides  his 
public  lectures  at  the  tTnivernty  upon  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  he  gives, 
in  conjunction  with  his  assistants,  a  private  course  upon  the  Physiology 
of  Yision,  another  upon  the  use  of  the  Opthalmoscope,  one  upon  the 
miorosoopic  characters  of  the  tissues  comprising  the  organ  of  sight,  a 
private  course  ai  clinical  lectures,  a  public  clinic  for  the  hijgher  classes, 
and  visits  private  patients  among  the  nobility. 

His  pen  is  also  never  idle.  He  has  assumed  the  labor  of  editing 
Ae  Yearly  Annals  of  Opthalmic  Science,  and  a  noble  work  it  is. 

He  is<)oatinualIy  improving  the  character  and  variety  of  instruments 
used  in -surgical  operations  upon  the  eye,  and  his  instrument  maker 
-always  attends  his  clinics,  in  order  to  gain  hints  by  observation. 

Altogether,  the  reputation  which  Berlin  enjoys,  as  the  best  school  for 
ihe  elass  of  4iseases  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  owing  as  much 
4o  the  labors  of  this  accomplished  and  assiduous  physician,  as  to  the 
almost  numberless  Infirmaries,  scattered  through  the  city. 

N.  E.  GAGE. 


LECTUBJES  ON  FEVER.— By  William  Stokjbs,  m.  d. 

LXCTDRX  Xm. 

The  study  of  the  affections  of  tlie  lungs  in  typhus  leads  us  next  to 
examine  a  class  of  cases  in  which  a  congestion,  more  or  lees  severe,  or 
it  may  be,  a  consolidation  of  the  lung,  takes  place  in  connexion  with  the 
typhus  state.  You  have  already  witnessed  several  cases  of  ,tbis  kind. 
Ja  aome,  there  have  only  been  signa  of  a .  congestive  state,  aftotipg  a 
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portion  cf  one  or  both  longs ;  a  0iitte  of  rtoppbe  short  of  oonsdli&r 
tion,  and  indicated  by  a  orepitos  with  krge  nabUes,  or  a  araecKnDi- 
tating  rale,  witibont  much  dolness,  or  the  olher  signs  of  impenneabih^ 
of  the  palmonary  iissae.  In  other  instances,  however,  we  hare  aeea 
dedded  dolness  to  occor ;  and,  between  these  extremes,  we  meet  with 
a  number  of  cases  varying  in  the  degree,  or  amonnt  of  the  diseased 
aetion. 

To  these  oases  the  general  term  of  ''  typhoid  pnenmonia"  has  been 
given*  Bat  yon  will  be  oonvinoed,  when  yoor  esqpexienoe  has  been 
enlarged,  that  under  this  term  many  different  forms  of  disease  have 
been  classed  ;  and  it  is  very  doub^nl  whether  a  true  pneumonia  is 
ever  developed  in  the  oourse  of  a  typhus  fever.  Ton  will  meet  wiA 
the  physioal  rigna  which  attend  pneumonia ;  hat  these,  as  you  all  muit 
know,  are  insufficient  to  estabhsh  the  eiistenoe  of  the  niBeswe ;  and 
even  these  very  physical  signs  are  seldom  so  well  marked,  so  complete, 
as  it  were^  as  m  simple  inflammation  of  the  lung.  Nor  again  do  tbqr 
feQow  in  the  regular  succession  which  we 'find  in  true  pneumonia. 

Ton  know  that  I  am  not  fond  of  fine  drawn  distinotions  in  disease, 
especially  when  these  distinotions  are  based  on  some  anatomieal  speci- 
altv,  and  do  not  lead  to  any  difierences  in  our  principles  of  trealmeiit ; 
and  we  shall  arrive  at  more  practical  results  sooner  by  reviewing  some 
of  the  more  striking  cases,  I  will  not  say  of  tvphoid  pneumonia,  hot 
of  the  acute  asthenic  diseases  of  the  lung  whicn  tend  to  consolidate 
that  organ.  I  mean,  when  using  the  terms  "  aooto  astbenio,"  te 
mfiy  a  disease  iMdh  §xmB  move  or  less  rapidly,  and  is  associated 
withf  or  secondary  to,  a  condition  of  the  system  in  whioh»  with  fever  of 
some  Idnd,  we  find  evident  signs  of  debility.  We  may  reoognize  the 
following  forms : — 

1.  Congestioh  wiih  more  or  less  consolidation  in  oasBS  of  whit  ii 
called  ''dmuse  inflammation/'  "  erysipelatoaa  tnflammation»''  er,  If 
some,  ''  phlebitis." 

2.  Similar,  or  nearly  similar  conditions,  (so  far,  at  least,  as  we  are  ■ 
taught  by  pathological  anatomy)  in  cases  of  purulent  absorption,  with  [ 
or  without  manifest  phlebitis. 

8.  The  intercurrent  disease  of  the  lung  in  eases  of  the  eroptin 
fevers  when  they  are  of  the  low,  putrid,  or  malignant  type. 

4.  Congestions  and  semi-oonsoudations  of  the  lung,  as  intercurrent  ' 
amotions  m  l^phus  fever.  ^ 

6.  Analogous  conditions  arisne  in  the  course  of  the  non-maeolated,  "* 
or  ihe  so^ed  <<  typhoid  feveni.'^  '< 

6.  The  ^Usease  oocurxing  in  eonnezion  with  delirium  tremens  froK  ^ 
txeess.  In  soeh  eases,  you  will  often  find  a  groan  of  askhenio  keel  '^ 
diseases,  which  are  generaUy  seated  in  the  stomach,  heart,  Ae  hen-  Jj 
ahial  memfanoie,  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  and  even  the  pbu*-  fj 
£a  some  instanees  we  find  the  patient  has  also  typhus  fever.  < 

7.  lUpidi  estnaivt,  and  eom]^  e<»solidaliOB  of  Oe  lang  mm'  ^ 
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zing  in  the  oouzse  of  &  ^btM  ftten  In  some  instaneei  tbe  patient 
dies  aspbynated ;  while  in  othen»  a  poction  of  the  polmonary  stmo* 
tores  falls  into  sphacelus,  and  death  takes  plaee  with  the  symptoms  of 
acate  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

Sneh  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  oases  whioh  have  been  classed 
uider  the  head  of  typhoid  pneumonia.  There  is  another  of  which  we 
hare  bad  many  examples,  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  you  to  taJte  what  I 
am  going  to  say  about  it  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  light  of  B^gg^^ 
tions.  The  ease,  as  I  said  before,  is  by  no  means  nnoommon.  The 
patient  is  attacked  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  and  he 
comes  into  Hospital  after  two  or  three  days'  illness.  There  is  notbins 
about  him  to  make  one  think  that  his  disease  will  not  run  the  usniu 
course  of  the  epidemic  of  the  day,  and  we  sie  prepared  to  expect  a 
fever  of  at  least  a  fortnight's  duration.  On  admission  he  may  have 
no  symptom  whioh  would  call  attention  to  his  chest ;  but,  as  early  in 
some  oases  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  and  in  others  the  fifth  day, 
it  18  discovered  that  the  upper  lobe  of  one  lung  is  solid,  or  nearly  so. 
The  clavicle  is  quite  dull  on  percussion,  so  is  the  scapular  spine,  and 
the  dulness  extends  to  the  line  of  the  mamma.  This  discovery  has 
been  so  often  made  accidentally,  that  I  am  sure  that  many  of  such 
eases  have  passed  unnoticed,  at  least,  where  the  attendant  is  not  weU 
xnfonned  as  to  the  insidious  nature  of  typhous  local  diseases,  and  does 
not  make  it  a  practice  and  a  duty  to  examine  daily,  as  ftr  as  he  ean, 
the  condition  of  every  organ. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  eases  is,  that  the 
eonstitntional  disease  seems  to  be  cut  short.  The  expression  of  fever 
leayes  the  countenance ;  the  peculiar  colour  or  hue  of  typhus  disap- 
pears ;  the  eye  becomes  bright  and  intelligent ;  the  tongue  clean ;  and 
the  poise  comes  down  to  a  natural  state.  And  thus  we  have  seen 
patients  so  altered  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  that  one  had 
some  difficulty  in  recognizing  them.  All  the  symptoms  of  typhus 
were  gone,  and  nothing  remaioed  but  the  consolidation  of  the  lung. 
And  this,  too,  is  not  attended  with  any  notable  sufibiing.  There  may 
be  a  little  cough,  some  dull  pain,  or  an  inability  to  lie  on  one  side ; 
bofc  that  is  alL  The  respiration  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  accelerated ;  in 
fiiet,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  irritation  or  excitement  of  the 
orj^n  ;  and  the  ease  is  another  proof  of  how  much  less  the  sufferings 
in  disease  are  connected  with  the  mechanical  than  with  the  vital  con- 
ditions of  organs. 

This  local  disease,  too,  is  generally  easily  managed.  A  small  blis- 
ter cor  two,  tbe  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  exhibition 
of  a  little  hydriodate  of  potass,  with  or  withoat  a  tonic,  wHl  remove  it. 
lodeed.  the  cure  is  often  so  rapid,  that  I  have  thought  that  our  reme- 
fies  had  little  to  do  with  the  result.  How  are  we  to  look  at  such 
eaaea  f  That  they  are  not  examples  of  inflaoimation  of  the  lung  is 
plain  ?  and  it  appears  probable  that  if  Uiis  local  disease  had  not  occttr- 
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red,  the  patient  would  bave  gone  Uurongh  tho  ooarse  of  the  fever  of 
tLe  day.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  eonstitutional  disease  exhanstei 
itself  as  it  were,  in  the  production  of  the  local  affection,  jost  as,  in 
certain  oases  of  simple  yariola,  we  see  the  feter  to  subside  on  the 
appearance  of  the  pustule  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  such  cases  have 
Imn  observed  elsewhere,  but  of  their  existence  we  hare  bad  abundant 
proofs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  when  we  compare  these  ca.%s 
with  the  ordinary  forms  of  typhus,  attended  with  secondary  disease  of  tho 
lung,  the  local  affection  is  here  developed  at  an  unusually  early  period; 
and  it  may  be,  that  in  the  more  protracted  cases  of  fbvers,  the  natnte 
of  which  is  to  develop  local  affsotions,  the  periods  of  this  development 
and  of  the  cessation  of  the  ferer  may  also  be  coincident.  We  do  not, 
however,  find  that  this  is  so  common  as  to  establish  a  rule.  Let  ns, 
assuming  that  these  curious  cases  are  really  examples  of  typhus  with  s 
secondary  deposit,  again  compare  them  with  the  more  oi^dmary  forms 
of  the  disease,  and  we  shall  nnd  that  they  want  two  important  charac- 
teristics of  the  longer  fevers ;  one,  the  successive  proonction,  or  the 
mmultaneous  production  of  various  local  diseases ;  and  the  other,  the 
occurrence  of  that  secondary  inflammation,  or  irritation  of  the  parts  in 
which  the  deposit  takes  place.  That  the  latter  circumstance  is  one  of 
great  weight  in  relation  to  the  preventing  or  delaying  of  crisis,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  As  to  the  case  of  successive,  or  simultaneous 
production  of  local  diseases,  this,  at  all  events,  marks  a  more  severs 
and  complicated  disease. 

Oentlemen,  I  will  not  here  enter  into  the  wide  subject  of  crisis  in 
fever ;  yet  I  may  point  out  to  you,  as  a  matter  well  worthy  of  investi- 
gation, the  possiDility  of  the  occurrence  of  crisis  by  other  modes  than 
those  which  are  generally  enumerated ;  thus  we  may  baye  a  crisis 
without  sweating,  or  diuresis,  or  hemorrhage,  or  diarrhcDa,  but  which 
takes  place  by  an  internal  and  silent  change  in  the  condition  of  an 
organ,  and  yet  a  change  which  will,  or  may,  itself  spontaneously  dis- 
appear. 

Here  let  me  warn  you  against  the  error  which  so  many  fall  into  with 
respect  to  these  various  cases  of  disease  of  the  lung  arising  in  the 
course  of  some  form  of  constitutional  disease  of  fever.  They  are 
usually  set  down  as  pneumonia ;  typhoid  pneumonia  by  some.  Nov 
the  name  itself  woula  be  of  little  moment  if  its  adoption  did  not  lead 
to  errors  in  practice.  And,  although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  witbce^ 
tainty  that  in  none  of  these  cases  is  there  pneumonia,  yet  we  have 
ffood  grounds  for  believing  that  in  many  of  them,  inflammatioui  as 
the  term  is  commonly  understood,  is  either  absent  from  the  first,  or, 
if  it  occurs,  that  it  is  only  secondaiy  to  a  special  lesion  induced  by 
some  form  of  constitutional  disease. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  |Nresent  to  you  any  well-defined  classifi- 
cation  of  the  various  forms  of  diseases  which  have  been  described 
under  the  head  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  or  to  draw  the  line  between 
simple  asthenic  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  those  conditions  whieh 
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hiTe  been  described  from  an  early  period  under  the  terms  of  bilious, 
putrid,  or  typhoid  pneumonia.  And  observe  when  I  make  use  of  the 
term  asthenic  pneumonia,  we  refer  more  to  the  condition  of  the  ^neral 
system  than  to  the  activity  or  inactivity  of  the  local  disease.  For,  so 
hi  as  local  iofiammatorv  action  is  concerned,  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  it  may  originate  and  proceed  with  rapidity,  and  even  irith  vehe- 
mence  in  the  veiy  last  periods  of  life,  so  that  the  disease  may  be 
sthenic,  qno<id  the  local  condition,  and  yet  the  case  itself  be  asthenic 
in  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the  economy.  Much  of  the  con- 
fbfflon  with  regard  to  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance, 
that  too  great  weight  was  attached  to  the  presence  of  certdn  physical 
ogns  which  were  taken  as  always  indicating  similar  conditions.  The 
succession  of  the  signs  of  crepitus,  dulness,  cessation  of  vesicular 
b^athing,  and  its  replacement  by  bronchial  respiration,  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  indicate  a  simple  pneumonia,  in  whicn  the  local  disease  is 
the  principal  pathological  condition,  and  the  fever  only  a  secondary 
one.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  train  of  phenomena,  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  them,  may  occur  under  exactly  opposite  circumstances,  the 
lecal  disease  being  symptomatic  of  the  fever,  and  not  the  fever  of  the 
local  disease.  And  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that 
even  though  the  mere  anatomical  condition  of  the  lung  in  the  two 
cases  be  similar,  yet  there  is  an  essential,  a  vital  difference,  and  that 
practically  we  cannot  deal  with  the  local  disease  in  the  latter  case  as 
if  it  were  an  oridnal  affection.  This  applies  to  all  those  cases  of  dis- 
ease with  the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia,  which  are  secondary  to 
any  forms  of  fever,  wehther  it  be  typhus  or  typhoid,  whether  it  be 
variola  or  erysipelas,  purulent  poisoning  of  the  blood,  glanders,  ma- 
lignant scarlatina,  or  malignant  measles.  In  these  cases,  even  though 
the  physical  signs  accurately  correspond  with  those  of  the  typical 
pnenmonta,  which,  by  the  way  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  we 
mast  believe  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  special  condition  of  parts,  and 
a  condition  not  only  special,  as  compared  with  ordinary  pneumonia, 
bat  having  also  another  speciality — ^namely,  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  parent  malady. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  de- 
clare that  any  special  anatomico-pathological  condition  exists,  by  which 
we  can  distinguish  these  secondary  diseases  one  from  the  other ;  but 
we  ma^  say  this  much,  that  practically  they  all  appear  to  agree  in 
being  indicative  of  an  asthenic  state  of  the  system,  and  that  therefore, 
the  supervention  of  their  physical  signs  at  any  period  of  those  various 
diseases,  must  not  be  permitted  to  divert  your  attention  from  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient,  or  make  you  proceed  to  treat  a  case  as 
one  of  sthenic  pneumonia  because  it  has  some,  or  even  all,  the  physi- 
cal signs  of  that  condition.  Do  not  sappose  that  I  am  taking  up  your 
time  unnecessarily  by  insisting  on  these  points,  for  they  lead  us  direct- 
ly to  deal  with  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  and  most  wide- 
spread error  in  the  practice  of  Medicine ;  namely,  the  treatment  of  all 
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local,  aeote  and  febrile  diseases  aa  inflammationa.  Heie  is  a  g^on^of 
acute,  local,  and  febrile  diseases,  and  not  only  this,  but  a  set  of  cases 
azhibitinff  some  or  all  the  physical  phenomena  of  aonte  pneamooia; 
and  yet,  if  we  subjected  them  to  ihe  ordinary  routine  treatment  of 
Inflammation,  the  worst  consequences  would  umost  certainly  follow. 
You  must  learn  to  look  at  the  antecedents  and  the  accompanying  ath 
eral  phenomena  of  these  diseases,  and  set  your  face  against  the  adop- 
tion of  any  treatment  which  is  based  on  the  doctrine  that  they  an 
original  inflammations.  I  believe  that  the  eironeous  yiews  to  wbidi  I 
allude,  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  every  day  becoming  less  and  less  fi^ 
quent  (thanks  to  our  improved  system  of  clinical  instruction)  and  the 
independent  spirit  of  investigation  which  now  animates  so  many  of  oar 
students.  Notwithstanding,  they  are  still  too  often  acted  upon,  and 
over  and  over  again,  patients  who  have  enough  to  contend  with  as  the 
victims  of  some  fell  fever  or  other  constitutional  disease,  are  lost,  or 
assisted  to  their  death,  by  the  adoption  of  a  local  or  general  anti-phlo- 
g^tic  treatment,  in  consequence  of  the  physical  signs  of  a  pneumonia 
being  discovered ;  their  stimulants  are  withheld  or  withdrawn ;  tartar 
emetic,  or  mercury,  or  even  blood-letting  is  rashly  resorted  to ;  and  it 
often  happens  that,  even  though  the  physical  signs  of  the  pneomoiiia 
are  removed  or  modified,  the  patient  sinks  from  the  combined  e&ct  of 
the  original  disease  and  the  exhaustion  produced  by  this  ignorant  and 
benighted  treatment.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  yon  will  fiill  into 
these  or  similar  errors  after  what  I  have  so  often  said ;  it  will,  at  iMst, 
not  be  my  fault  if  you  do. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  we  may  term  the  parenchymatous  aflbo- 
tions  of  the  lung  in  fever,  or,  if  you  will,  the  typhus  disease  of  the 
pulmonary  structure.  It  may  be  stated  genendly,  that  whatever  be 
the  differences  in  the  various  cases  of  this  affection  in  typhus,  ihe  local 
disease  follows  the  general  law  of  other  lesions  seoondu*y  to  the  fever; 
that  is  to  say,  it  a^ees  with  them  in  its  mode  of  invasion,  its  latency 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  development,  its  frequent  spontaneoos 
retrocession,  ana  lastly,  in  its  pathological  eflfects.  It  is  quite  tnia, 
that,  as  compared  with  the  best  ma»ed  examples  of  acute  sthenio 
pneumonia,  it  is  not  wanting  in  anv  of  the  physical  signs  of  that  dis- 
ease taken  singly,  but  it  is  generallv  diflbrent  from  it  in  the  order  or 
arrangement,  as  it  were,  of  these  physical  signs.  And  indeed,  I  thndc 
it  is  an  extremely  rare  circumstance  to  observe  in  the  course  of  a  Ujba$ 
fever  the  rise,  progress,  and  retrocession  of  a  pneumonia  which  has 
passed  into  hepatisation,  as  we  so  continually  see  in  ordinary  cases  of 
the  disease.  I  have  already  drawn  your  attention  to  those  onrions 
cases  of  consolidation  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung;  now,  whether 
these  be  genuine  examples  of  an  arrested  typhus  or  not,  it  is  diffieuii 
to  say,  but  their  whole  history  and  progress  is  veiy  different  from  that 
of  ordinary  pneumonia ;  and  I  repeat,  that  there  is  nothing  man  ram 
than  to  see  in  the  course  of  a  tynnus  fever  the  regular  soooeaaion  of 
phenomena  with  which  Laenneo  has  made  us  so  familiar,  as  indinting 
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fha  iovonl  saoeessiye  stages  of  an  aeote  pneumonia  oocnmng  nndef 
what  may  be  called  its  nonnal  conditions. 

The  most  common  case  is  the  occuirence,  generally  at  an  early 
period,  espedally  in  the  maculated  forms,  and  often  at  a  later  period 
m  the  non-macolated,  or  so-called  typhoid  fevers,  of  a  well-marked 
crepitating  rale  in  the  lower  lobes  of  one  or  both  lungs ;  it  is  generally 
maoh  more  extensive  and  distinctly  marked  in  one  lung  than  the  other. 
The  amount  of  dulness  is  seldom  very  great,  and  we  find  &»  disease, 
as  it  were,  to  linger,  and  for  days  together  to  show  no  disposition  either 
to  produce  solidity  of  the  lung  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  proceed  to  reso- 
lution on  the  other.  The  disease  is  often  quite  latent,  and  is  only 
recognizable  by  careful  physical  examination ;  and  its  discovery,  as 
you  will  readily  understand  from  what  I  have  said  before,  is  sometimes 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  patient.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  we  must  believe  this  condition  of  the  organ  to  be  either 
the  result  of  a  certain  amount  of  typhous  deposit  into  the  lung,  or  of 

rial  state,  an  inflammation,  if  you  will,  which  is,  however,  under 
general  law  of  the  fever,  partaking  of  its  specifio  character,  and 
capable  of  spontaneous  retrocession.  It  is  seldom  attended  by  pain  or 
by  haemoptysis,  and  it  constantly  exists  without  any  important  modifi- 
cation of  the  general  symptoms  of  the  case. 

The  second  form  of  the  disease  is  of  a  more  serious  character,  and 
seems  to  be  connected  either  with  an  original  pyogenic  disposition, 
itself  secondary  to  typhus,  or  we  may  suppose  that  the  typhoid  deposit 
undergoes  a  rapid  puriUent  transformation,  so  that  in  this  way  a  coo* 
dition.of  the  luofl;  is  rapidly  established,  having  some  resemblance  to 
the  third  stage  of  pneumonia,  as  described  by  Laennec.  I  have  not 
myself  seen  a  sufficient  number  of  these  cases  to  justify  me  in  speak- 
ing very  decidedly  as  to  their  physical  signs ;  but  I  think  I  have  seen 
enough  of  them  to  warrant  me  in  believing  that  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease IS  different  from  that  of  ordinary  suppurative  pneumonia.  We 
have  not  observed  the  intermediate  stage  of  well-marked  hepatization 
between  that  which  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  early  rale  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  signs  of  interstitial  suppuration  on  the  other. 
The  complete  dulness  and  the  bronchial  respiration  which  accompany 
the  third  stage  of  pneumonia,  as  described  by  Laennec,  we  have  not 
observed ;  the  physical  signs  being  principally  a  persisting  rale  passing 
from  a  fine  into  a  krge  crepitus,  and  semi-dulness  on  percussion.  On 
dissection,  the  lung  is  found  soft,  friable,  of  a  greyish-red  colour,  but 
still  yery  permeable  to  air,  though  infiltrated  with  purulent  matter.  It 
is  as  if  the  purulent  secretion  took  place  co-incidently  with  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  or  congestive  stage.  Some  of  the  patients  have  had 
sweatings  and  a  sanguinoknt  and  somewhat  sanious  expectoration ;  but 
we  have  not  hitherto  observed  the  ordinary  prune-juice  sputa  in  these 
cases.  I  have  seen  this  disease  in  connexion  with  purulent  depos- 
its in  the  neck,  and  posterior  mediastinum,  but  it  may  occur  without 
tiui  formation  of  purulent  matter  in  any  situation  other  than  the  lung  • 
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it  may  sapervene  in  tlie  advanced  periods  of  the  case,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  patient  seems  ahont  to  recover ;  or  it  may  come  on  mneh 
earlier,  ana  when  the  skin  is  thickly  covered  with  the  petechial  emp- 
tion.  'Che  last  case  is  the  most  formidable ;  though  one  attended  with 
the  greatest  danger,  the  disease  is,  however,  not  dways  fatal,  and  we 
have  had  several  cases  in  which  recovery  took  place.  I  need  not  aav, 
that  they  were  all  treatad  npon  a  tonic  and  stimnladng  plan,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  employed  dry  capping  and  blisters. 

The  last  case  of  which  I  shall  speak  to-day  is  by  far  the  most  formi- 
dable of  the  pnlmonaiy  affections  of  typhos ;  it  is  characterized  by  the 
sudden,  complete,  and  singularly  extensive  consolidation  of  the  lung. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four,  or  even,  sometimes,  of  twelve  hours,  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  dulness  may  be  produced  in  a  lung  which 
had  been  previously  free  from  physical  signs  or,  at  most,  had  only 
exhibited  some  of  the  ordinary  bronchial  rales  of  typhus.  We  have 
thus  the  signs  of  complete  hepatization,  unpreceded  by  the  crepitating 
rale ;  the  disease  begins  by  consolidation,  and  then  one  of  two  results 
follows;  either  the  patient  dies  speedily,  generally  with  loose  rales  in 
the  opposite  lung,  combined  with  tracheal  efi^ion ;  or,  after  a  day  or 
two,  he  begins  to  expectorate  a  horribly  fetid  matter,  and  we  discover 
by  the  ste^oscope  that  a  large  cavity  has  formed  in  the  lung.  This  is 
a  true  gangrenous  cavity  formed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  solidified 
mass,  and  the  disease  has  a  close  pathological  analogy  to  the  process  of 
acute  mortification,  which  has  been  described,  as  occurring  in  some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  the  typhus  disease  of  the  intestinal  elands. 

Let  us  now  pass  in  review  the  circumstances  in  which  these  forms 
of  disease  occur ;  for  when  we  compare  them  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  acute  primary  pneumonia,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  they  indi- 
oate  a  lesion  of  a  very  different  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  the  physical  si^ns  are  preceded  by  fever ;  and  it 
may  not  be  until  many  days  have  elapsed  that  the  symptoms  of  lung 
affection,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  arise.  2ndly,  the  fever  is  obvi- 
ously an  essential  fever ;  it  may  occur  with  or  without  petechiae,  and 
other  comnlioations  may  or  may  not  be  present.  3rdly,  the  disease 
sets  in  without  Any  apparent  external  exciting  cause.  4thly,  when  the 
purulent  form  is  observed,  it  appears  to  bS,  as  it  were,  the  second 
stage  of  the  affection ;  and  I  may  here  remark,  that,  on  dissection, 
we  rarely,  if  ever,  find  what  is  termed  concrete  or  nonconcrete  puru- 
lent matter.  Lastly,  the  invasion  of  one  form  of  the  affection  may 
be  sudden,  and  the  signs  of  extensive  and  complete  consolidation  be 
among  its  earliest  phenomena.  It  is  in  this  case,  too,  that,  if  time  he 
allowed,  large  eschars  forming  cavities.  Which  may  communicate  to 
the  bronchial  tubes,  are  liable  to  occur. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  in  two  cases  of  this  rapid  consolidation, 
the  gangrenous  eschar  did  not  communicate  with  the  bronchial  tubes. 
One  was  a  case  of  typhus,  in  a  man  who  had  long  suflbred  from  gan- 
grene of  the  opposite  lung ;  the  other  occurred  in  a  case  of  what  is 
termed  the  erysipelatous  or  difiuse  inflammation. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 

I  endeavoured  to  convey  to  yon,  at  out  last  lecture,  that  tbe  con- 
ditions wbich  have  been  described  under  the  head  of  typhoid  pneumo- 
nia, were  probably  examples  not  only  of  a  pathological,  but  of  an  ana- 
tomical state  of  parts,  dinbrent  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  simple 
original  inflammation  of  the  lung.  And  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to 
say  what  they  are  not,  than  what  they  are, — ^to  state  their  negative, 
rather  than  their  positive  characters. 

Now  I  wish  to  state  to  you  here,  that  a  certain  change  has  occurred 
in  our  opinions,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  so-called  typhoid  inflammation 
of  the  lung.  We  at  one  time  held,  that  it  was  the  co-existence  of 
eastritis  or  enteritis  which  gave  to  the  pneumonia  the  typhoid  character. 
This  view  was  held  by  us  before  we  had,  by  that  imperceptible  power 
of  conviction  which  arises  from  experience,  admitted  the  two  following 
principles  in  their  entirety  .* 

1st.  That  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic  of  local  disease,  where  the 
patient  has  not  an  essential  fever,  are  either  altogether  valueless,  or 
much  lessened  in  value  when  such  a  condition  exists;  and 

2nd.  That  the  gastric  or  gastro-enteric  lesion  is  rare,  even  as  a  seo- 
ondary  disease  in  fever;  so  that  when  itritation  of  the  structures  of 
the  intestinal  tubes  occurs,  it  is  a  remote,  tertiary,  and  accidental  phe- 
nomenon. 

Oar  present  opinion  on  this  matter  is,  in  general,  the  following :  that 
in  oases  in  which  there  are,  in  connexion  with  the  signs  of  typhoid 
lesion  of  the  lung,  evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  disease,  both  the  pul- 
monary and  abdominal  lesions  spring  from  the  one  parent  condition, 
and  that  so  far  from  the  specialties  of  the  pulmonary,  being  derived 
from  the  accidental  complication  with  the  abdominal  disease,  both  have 
a  common  character  originating  in  the  same  source.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  cases  described  as  asthenic  pneumonia, 
depending  on  gastro-intestinal  complication,  have  been  examples  of 
essential  fever,  with  the  two  aflfections  co*existing  as  secondary  lesions. 

We  have  seen  that  in  these  cases,  I  will  not  say  of  typhoid  pneumo- 
nia, but  of  typhous  or  typhoid  affections  of  the  lung,  the  various  phy- 
sical signs  of  pneumonia,  singly  considered,  may  be  present,  and  are 
actually  often  to  be  found.  They  fail,  however,  very  frequently  to 
present  themselves  in  the  regular  order  or  succession  which  is  observed 
m  true  acute  pneumonia. 

Now  let  us  inquire  whether  there  is  any  physical  sign  peculiar  to 
these  cases  of  typhous  pulmonary  affections,  which  does  not  occur,  at 
least  as  the  rule,  in  ordinary  pneumonia  ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  any  such,  unless  it  be  the  sign  of  tympanitic  resonance  over 
the  diseased  lung,  a  condition  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hudson  of  this  city, 
and  to  which  he  attaches  some  importance.  Dr.  Hudson  states  that 
in  certain  cases  of  typhoid  consolidation  of  the  lung,  the  sound  on 
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percnssion,  was  veiy  diftrent  fiom  that  observable  in  the  ordioarj 
oondition  of  hepatrntion.  He  describes  it  as  "  a  tympamtio  dearness 
over  the  solidified  lung,  without  air  being  present  in  tne  pleura;**  in- 
deed he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  one  case  the  tympanitic  cleamess 
on  percession,  existed  folly  to  the  same  degree,  and  of  the  same  kind 
aa  in  pneumo-thoraz;  here  the  Inng  was  found  perfectly  solid  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  a  small  extent  of  the  anterior  and  postero- 
inferior  parts  which  was  stiU  crepitating. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  what  condition  of  parts  could  hava 
caused  this  singular  tympanitic  cleamess  over  a  solidified  lung.^  When 
we  speak  of  tympanitic  resonance,  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  the  tympanitic  sound  does  not  always  imply  cleamess  on  percus- 
sion. When  you  have  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  a  solidified  lung,  or 
when  you  have  hepatization  of  the  left  lung,  in  connexion  with  flatu- 
lent distension  of  the  stomach,  the  sound  on  percussion,  though  dull 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  healthy  lung,  has  a  distinctly  tympanitic 
character;  to  this  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  name 
of  tympanitic  dulness.  I  have  never  found  it,  however,  to  simulate 
the  tympanitic  resonance  which  occurs  in  pneumo-thorax,  or  in  dilata- 
tion of  the  air  cells ;  it  is  inferior  in  degree,  and  different  in  character. 
Dr.  Hudson  met  with  four  cases,  in  which  the  observation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon was  followed  by  dissection.  One  was  that  of  a  man  who 
died  of  extensive  inflammation  of  the  left  lung  in  the  Meath  Hospital, 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  in  which,  at  the  close  of  the  case,  from  the  hol- 
low sound  on  percussion  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side,  it  having 
been  previously  quite  dull,  a  pretty  general  opinion  existed  that  a 
pneumonic  abscess  had  formed  and  burst  into  the  pleura.  On  dissec- 
tion, the  side  having  been  punctured,  no  air  escaped ;  the  lung  was 
red  and  solid,  but  without  abscess,  and  the  pleura  was  adherent  over 
two-thirds  of  its  extent  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  state  that  in  this 
case  I  never  entertained  the  idea  that  an  abscess  had  opened  into  the 
pleura.  In  another  case,  the  lung  was  found  hard  and  solid,  from 
chronic  pneumonia ;  and  in  the  two  remainine  cases,  the  condition  of 
parts  was  similar  to  that  which  was  presented  by  that  first  detailed. 

Dr.  Hudson  admits  that,  in  three  of  those  cases,  the  tympanitic 
sound  might  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  distended  state  of  the 
stomach ;  but  in  the  fourth,  he  tliinks  that  the  exphination  might  he 
found  in  the  faculty  with  which  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  bron- 
chus, and  its  larger  divisions,  may  be  supposed  to  be  communicated 
through  a  lung  in  that  condition,  that  is  to  say,  solid  throughout ;  and 
therefore,  not  permitting  the  loss  in  a  mixed  medium  d[  solid  and 
healthy  lung  of  such  vibrations. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  with  exteuMve  soUdifioation  of 
the  lung,  the  dull  sound,  on  percussion,  may  yet  have  a  tympanitic 
character ;  but  I  have  seen  no  case  in  which  tins  sound  coukl  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  pneumo-thorax,  or  of  dilatation  of  tiie  air  cells. 
With  leferenoa  to  the  bearings  of  tins  question  upon  the  signs  of  tj' 
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phoii  pneiUDO&ia,  I  can  only  at  IbbmomeatTeiieiiiber  iwo  eases  wbkdi 
aro  wordi  detailing  to  ycm.  In  one,  lympanitio  dnhieSB  did  oooar 
over  the  diseased  ^ifrfaxm  of  the  hing,  ifithont  onr  being  aUe  to  ae- 
eoant  for  it,  by  any  aoeiunnlation  of  air,  either  in  the  plenra  or  in  tibe 
stomach.  The  ease  mm  of  a  low  tmtrid  eharacter,  and  I  remember 
sogg^ting  it  as  a  matter  jost  noesible,  that  there  might  hare  been  a 
typhoid  pnenmatoeis  detelopea  in  the  diseased  king;  bnt  I  am  sore 
tihat  we  were  not  able  to  estaUish  the  existenoe  of  saoh  a  condition  on 
disseetton.    The  ease  occnrred  a  good  many  years  ago. 

In  the  second  case,  which  was  one  of  manifest  typhns  fever,  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  right  Inng  became  solid  or  nearly  so,  while  the 
anterior  face  of  the  organ  preserved  its  vesicnLir  respiration.  Now 
we  foond  that  over  this  portion  of  the  chest,  that  is,  over  the  front  rf 
the  thorax  on  the  right  side,  the  sonnd  as  compared  with  that  over  Ae 
oppoote  long,  was  morbidly  dear;  it  was  tme  fympamitio  clearness, 
not  dnlness,  and  it  continned  for  three  or  four  days,  and  gradoaUy 
disappeared  with  the  resolution  of  the  posterior  solidity :  this  case  oo- 
mmd  in  the  Hospital  last  year,  and  was  seen  by  Dr.  Hndson  himseK 
I  confess  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  nature  or  mode  of  produo- 
tion  of  this  phenomenon.  My  friend,  Dr.  Lyons,  mentions  to  me  that 
in  a  case  of  asthenic  pneumonia,  occurring  in  a  patient  of  intemperate 
halnts,  which  we  saw  in  consultation,  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the 
left  hmg  jHresented  for  a  couple  of  days  a  condition  of  morbid  clear- 
nessy  but  subsequently  became  engaged  in  the  general  consdidation  of 
the  organ. 

Dr.  Lyons  is  disposed  to  regard  the  abnormal  clearness  which  occurs 
in  these  cases,  as  the  result  of  the  increased  pressure  of  the  respiratory 
ooluBin  of  air  in  the  still  permeable  portions  of  the  pulmonary  cells, 
wUcfa  he  considers,  in  certain  cases,  oeoome  from  this  cause  expanded 
beyond  their  natural  volume.  His  views  are,  that  the  inspired  air 
presses  with  a  certain  force  on  the  whole  pulmonary  surface,  and  that 
if  a  portion  of  this  surfiice  becomes  impermeable  to  ur,  from  solid  de- 
posit, ocolufflon  of  the  tubes  which  forced  it,  or  other  cause,  the  re- 
inainbig  portion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  acted  on  by  the  whole  of 
the  in^iratory  fbrce,  before  which  it  is  thus  made  to  expand ;  this 
portion  of  the  lung  may  thus  be  considered  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
temporary  emphysema,  and  so  gives  a  correspondingly  dear  sound 
on  percussion. 

There  is  a  cireumstance  in  connection  witb  the  resolution  at  these 
lyphoid  or  typhous  diseases  of  the  lung,  difierent  from  what  is  com- 
monly dbserm  in  sthenic  pneumonia.  Tou  know  that  the  true  in- 
iattttiataty  hepatisation  rarely  disappears  in  a  sudden  manner.  It 
subsides  gradually,  and  the  transitiouHitate  between  dnlness  and  clear- 
ness on  pei^oussion  is  generally  marked  hj  the  **  crepitus  redux.''  In 
the  cases  before  us,  however^  and  especially  whore  the  disease  is  seo- 
ondaiy  to  typhus  fbter,  the  resolution,  as  I  have  before  stated  to  you, 
is  oflm  singularly  ivfiA,  and  is  ^n  unattended  by  the  crepitus  <^ 
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tesolution.  If  Uien,  you  consider  the  state  ^f  solidification  Biinply» 
we  find  it  on  the  one  hand,  to  fonn  without  the  orepitas  of  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonia,,  and  on  the  other,  to  disappear  rapidly,  and  with- 
out the  rale  of  lesolution.  Thus  we  are  permitted,  as  it  were,  to  wit- 
ness ths/silent  and  spontaneous  development  and  retrooession  of  one  of 
the  secondary  diseases  of  t^hus. 

This  change  from  the  state  of  consolidation  to  that  of  permeahili^ 
to  air,  this  rapid  change,  unattended  hy  the  crepitus  and  resolulioB, 
probably  shows  that  the  real  disease  was  one  unconnected  with  inflain- 
mation,  either  as  a  primary  or  a  reactive  condition. 

You  will  remember  that  I  suggested  to  you  that  some  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  described  as  typhoid  pneumonia,  might  be  held  as 
examples  of  an  aborted  typhus.  These  were  characterized  by  early 
^consolidation,  early  disappearance  of  the  typhus  state,  and  a  rapid, 
and  often  spontaneous  subsidence  of  the  local  disease.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  between  such  cases,  and  those  in  which  the  general  dis- 
ease runs  its  usual  course,  there  is  another  class,  or  category  of  cases 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  merely  pulmonary  disease  is  marked, 
more  or  less,  by  signs  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  lung,  which 
inflammation  or  irritation  is  either  reactive  or  specific,  or  both  reactive 
and  specific.  And  I  apprehend  that  these  cases  which,  as  it  were, 
float  Ibetween  the  aborted  and  the  .perfect  typhus,  are  much  more  na- 
merous  than  might  be  supposed ;  and  in  such  instances,  the  case  is 
often  treated  throughout,  without  a  suspicion  of  its  being  really  an  ex- 
ample of  typhous  disease  having  been  entertained. 

Whathas  been  now  said,  should  impress  on  your  minds  that  rule  in 
practice  which  I  have  so  o^n  urged  upon  you,  namely,  that  the  rules 
of  diagnosis  of  local  inflammatory  disease  which  are  good  in  oidinaiy 
cases,  lose  their  value  in  a  great  measure  when  the  patient  has  typhus 
fever.  This  was  long  ago  proved  by  the  researches  of  Louis  on  the 
condition  of  the  brain  in  fever,  and  it  was  the  nonnpeoognition  of  ibis 
fact  which  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  system  of 
Broussais.  I  have  told  you,  that  if  you  gained  nothing  during  the 
session  but  the  knowledge  ^and  full  appreciation  oi  this  great  principle, 
your  time  would  have  been  well  spent.  How  many  cases  have  we  not 
had  of  headache,  delirium,  watchfulness,  or  its  opposite,  ooma,-^yet 
without  encephalitis;  and  so  it  is  with  the  remaining  cavities— symp- 
toms of  functional  alteration  are  met  with  in  connexion  with  the  cere- 
bral, pulmonary,  circulating,  and  digestive  systems  in  fever.  They 
.may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  organic  chanj|;e,  and  that  ornnio 
change,  when  it  does  exist,  is  joot  necessarily  inflammation ;  and  wa 
cannot,  I  believe,  lay  down  any  satisfactory  rule  of  diagnosb  whiok 
would  show,  that  in  one  case  of  local  functional  disturbance  there  was 
organic  change,  and  in  another  that  there  was  not.  But  this  mask 
we  do  know,  that  those  groups  ef  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic  of 
local  inflammation  in  a  case  which  is  not  fever,  cease  to  be  so  when 
ihej  occur  in  a  case  of  typhus.    Let  this  principle  be  ever  pvesent  to 
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jvar  mindB,  fbr  it  is  impossible  (o  ezaffgerate  its  Tslae.  LoDg  ago  it 
ms  aeted  on  empirically  by  tbe  best  pbysioian,  wbo  refused  to  adopt 
antiphl<^stic  measures  in  treating  tbe  loeal  symptoms  in  typhus,  and 
wbo  employed  stimulants,  irrespectiTe  of  them,  when  tbe  general  eon* 
dition  seemed  to  demand  suob  treatment.  It  now  comes  before  you  as 
the  result  of  an  extended  and  accurate  pathological  investigation,  and 
the  study  of  tbe  pulmonary  phenomena,  as  we  have  seen,  enables  us 
to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  aeclare  that  not  only  are  the  symptoms  of 
kcal  irritation  doubtful  or  illusive ;  but  that  even  the  physical  signs 
ef  a  pneumonia,  when  ooeurring  in  a  case  of  typhus,  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  proof  that  a  local  inflammation  has  occurred. 

If  these  things  be  true  so  far  as  our  typhus  is  concerned,  it  would 
appear  probable,  that  in  other  acute  diseases,  under  the  influence  of  a 
law  of  periodicity,  and,  perhaps,  in  many  that  arise  from  tbe  operation 
of  an  introduced  poison,  l^e  same  circumstances  may  be  found,  so 
that  we  might  apply  to  a  much  larger  drcle  of  disease  those  principles 
as  to  the  secondary  local  aflfections,  which  appear  applicable  to  typhus 
fever. —  Virgtnta  Med.  ^  Surg,  Journal, 


Cancsuic  OBis.-^Br.  Ely  reported  a  case  of  this  disease  to  the 
Providence  Medical  Association,  "which  occurred  in  a  child  of  three 
years.  When  first  seen,  the  child  had  the  typhus  fever.  After  ten 
days  it  began  to  improve,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  was  attacked  with 
pneumonia,  attended  with  diarrhoea  of  greenish  matter.  Under  the 
use  of  ipecac,  liquor  potassad,  &:c.,  it  recruited  again,  and  was  con- 
valescent on  the  20th.  At  this  time  a  slight  ulceration  was  discovered 
on  tbe  mucous  membrane  over  one  of  the  lower  incisors,  but  it  did  not 
attract  much  notice.  Being  called  again,  a  week  after,  he  found  a 
tooth  had  fallen  out,  and  cancrum  oris  was  manifestly  present.  Quinia 
and  other  tonics  were  given,  and  the  strong  nitric  acid  was  applied  to 
the  ulcers,  three  mornings  in  succession.  No  benefit  followed,  and  on 
the  tbnrth  morning  a  dark  spot,  the  size  of  a  dime,  was  found  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  cheek.  This  continued  to  extend,  to  the  di- 
ameter of  perhaps  three  inches,  when  the  child  died.  Dr.  E.  believes 
no  mercurials  were  given  in  this  case ;  if  any,  not  more  than  one  grain 
of  hydrarg,  cum  creta.  Of  six  cases  of  spontaneous  cancrum  oris, 
notioidd  by  Dr.  West,  two  occurred  after  tvphoid  fever,  and  two  after 
measles ;  five  of  the  six  proved  fatal  Of  twenty  cases  reported  by 
Billiet  and  Barthez,  twenty  proved  fatal.  Twelve  out  of  twenty  cases 
collected  by  them  occurred  alter  measles." — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 
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DE.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  ON  SPECLiLTEBS. 

At  the  late  annual  dinner  of  tbe  Massadmsetts  Medical  Sodeij, 
Dr.  Holmes,  after  responding  most  happily  to  a  toast,  in  wbioh  tba 
famous  nihU  ieUgit,  Johnson  wrote  of  GMdsmith»— 4be  ezpreasive  liat 
"  to  which,  Holmes  said,  he  had  for  the  time  blodied  in  listoning'*— 
was  applied  to  himself,  t^e  eminent  poet-physician  continued  :— - 

"  We  have  need  of  every  humanizing  influenoe,  of  evety  tasm  of 
culture,  to  lend  grace  and  dignity  to  our  position.  We  are  aarailed  9B 
we  never  were  before.  Journalists  are  running  their  setons  throui^ 
our  necks,  and  keeping  every  sore  spot  open  with  their  daily  epiapaatiai^ 
sprinkled  with  the  cantharides  of  their  *'  machine-spread  bliateiiag 
plasters."  Legislatures  are  debating  whether  to  build  costly  hot-hooMt 
to  force  a  growth  of  mushrooms, — no,  of  toadstools, — ^mto  existence* 
among  the  roots  of  the  bread  tree,  which  so  many  centuries  have 
nourished  with  the  life-blood  of  true-hearted  and  sound-minded  men. 
The  so-called  "  Reformer/'  whose  incisors,  like  those  of  the  rodentk, 
ffrow  into  his  own  flesh  so  soon  as  he  finds  nothing  hard  to  gnaw  upon, 
IS  mumbliuff  at  our  unguarded  extremities. 

And  in  the  meantime,  we  must  not  disguise  it  from  ourselves,  thai 
causes  are  at  work,  within  as  from  without,  that  may  well  oocasioil 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  anxious  that  the  professioa  should 
maintain  its  high  sUmding.  Medical  practice  is  breaking  op  into 
specialties — ^that  make  men  skOful  and  narrow-minded-  The  Egypt* 
ians  had  their  specialists  for  each  organ,  and  the  indications  are  une- 

?uivocal  of  a  return  towards  the  state  of  primitive  Egyptian — ooltoie. 
do  not  say  that  it  is  not  better  for  mankind,  that  our  art  should  be 
thus  sub-divided,  but  it  is  full  of  danger  to  the  social  and  intelleotnal 
standing  of  the  profession.  It  is  now  six  years,  I  think*  since,  in  a 
written  introductory  lecture,  I  distinctly  pointed  out  to  my  class  the 
course  which  medical  practice  was  shaping  for  itself.  Evezv  snooeed- 
ing  year  has  confirmed  what  I  then  said.  The  path  to  glory  (7)  in 
medicine,  now  leads  through  the — ^mucous  membranes.  Ench  of  these 
slippery  highways  is  invaded  by  its  exclusive  manipulator.  One  man 
passes  his  days  in  cauteriang  throats  and  swabbing  out  bronchial  pas* 
sages.  Another  explores  the  narrow  track  from  me  fossa  navioulani 
to  the  vera  montanum,  and  there  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being. 
Another  mainly  studies  science  through  the  valves  of  a  speoulunL 


«  BiUfl  to  Incorporate  and  endow  a  Thompsoniaa  College,  and  an  Hbmc^ 
qpathic  Hospital,  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  ICassachnsetts  l^gisktiir^ 
among  the  other  disgraoefal  acts  of  its  last  session.— [Bd. 
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Anofcber  selects  a  still  humbler  sphere  and  holds  divided  empire  with 
the  ascaris  I  *  • 

This  sabdivisioD  of  labomr  ends  in  most  cases  in  ihe  prodnotion  of 
at  least  one  cheap  and  perfect  article ;  namely,  a  piece  of  hnman 
machinery,  capable  of  doing  one  thing  weU,  and  ffood  for  little 
else  in  many  cases,  stiffened,  cramped,  anchylosed  in  2l  the  intellec- 
toal  joints  that  give  freedom  and  power  to  manhood.  ITbw  there  is 
nooning  that  can  reteue  the  profesHon,  engaged  in  such  a  track,  from 
degredation  to  the  rcrnk  of  the  mere  mechanical  arts,  tut  a  high  stan^ 
iard  of  educaHon  and  aceompUAments, 

^  There  is  something  else  besides  the  skilfhl  hand,  and  the  brain  filled 
with  the  minute  detad  of  some  specialty,  necessary  to  bring  the  phy* 
ndan  into  healthy  and  dignified  relations  with  t!he  intelligence  of  a 
wide  awake  community  like  ours*  We  want  men  whom  we  can  point 
out  to  the  world,  and  say  :  Look  at  them ;  and  not  men  to  place  in  a 
eonier  and  say  to  our  patients:  Go,  let  them  feel  of  you  t  Depend 
a^n  it,  if  our  general  culture  does  not,  in  some  degree,  keep  pace 
with  that  of  our  enlightened  clients,  we  shall  become  "  servants,^'  as 
old  Wiseman  used  to  call  his  own  profefinional  assistants ;  yalets  of 
the  sick  man,  and  fit  companions  of  the  finnkies  that  comb  and  brush 
him  in  health.  And  so,  at  last,  the  small  specialist,  pedicure  or  ani« 
enie,  will  do  his  small  service,  and  be  shown  out  the  back  door,  as 
their  predecessors,  the  Egyptian  craftsmen,  when  they  had  performed 
their  office  of  making  the  necessary  incisions  for  the  embahner,  were 
dxiyen  from  the  house  with  their  fee  in  their  pockets,  and  such  conye* 
imat  missies  fiying  about  their  heads  as  the  fnends  could  lay  hands  on. 

I  have  pointed  out  a  danger,  but  not  without  suggesting  a  remedy. 
In  a  word,  to  keep  our  profession  what  it  has  been,  worthy  of  such  an 
eulogy  as  Pope  bratowed  on  it,  fit  calling  for  such  men  as  Haller,  as 
Arbuthnot,  as  Abercrombie,  as  our  professional  brotherf  now  lan« 
guiahing  in  illness,  which  he  charms  at  once  with  philosophy  and  song 
-—we  most  give  it  every  attraction  which  large  aims  and  liberal  culture 
can  add  to  its  inherent  usefulness,  so  that  we  may  call  to  it  that  noblo 
elaas  of  minds  out  of  which  alone  the  time  heroes  of  our  divine  science 
ean  be  moulded. —  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

•  The  joamalB  of  Boston  teem  with  announcements,  by  "  re^ar"  physi- 
tbiis,  of  their  special  deyotion  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  skin,  genito-nrinarj 
ijstem,  "  oigans  of  reprodaetion,*'  etc.  Hospital  physicians  and  sni^ons 
irtiose  namea  are  known  tiuonghoat  the  land,  are  not  ashamed  to  solicit  notice 
to  the  fact  that  they  "  pay  special  attention"  to  pulmonic  affoctiont,  female  dis- 
eases, the  remoyal  of  ontgrowths  and  tomonrs." 

t  Dr.  EUsha  Bartlett,  who  has  since  died.— [Ei>. 
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DR.  JACKSON'S  LETTERS. 

[We  bave  been  so  mncb  strack  witb  tbe  beauty  of  ezpressioii,  mm- 
plicitj  and  truthfulness  of  Dr.  Jackson's  lately-publisbed  "  Letters  to 
a  joung  Physician,"  that  we  cannot  expect  to  gratify  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  more  than  by  giving  a  series  oi  extracts  £rom  it»  cmbraetng 
those  parts  whieh  we  ooneeiTo  to  be  tbe  meet  interesting  and  impor. 
tant  for  the  generality  of  the  Profession.  The  extracts  will  be  con- 
tinued from  month  to  month,  until  the  best  and  most  instmctiye  mor 
aels  of  the  book  bave  been  exhausted. — Ed.] 

Ours  is  said  to  be  a  liberal  profession.  Tbi»  is  often  said,  witb  sonw 
▼ague  notions  of  its  dignity,  by  those  who  are  not  aware  why  it  his 
been  called  so.  It  has  been  customary,  yoo  know,  for  those,  who  de- 
signed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  mechanic  art,  to  be  bound  as 
apprentices  to  some  master^workman.  Now,  an  apprentioe  is  a  servant, 
though  be  may  not  be  a  memal  servant.  He  works  for  bie  master't 
benefit,  and  at  his  master's  bidding.  It  was  tbe  case  formerly,  and  I 
believe  it  is  so  at  the  present  day,  in  our  fatherland,  and  i»  Europe 
generally,  that  common  surgeons  a«d  apothecaries  learned  their  arts  in 
the  same  way.  But  it  was  never  so  as  to  pbysieians.  They  did  not 
pursue  their  studies  under  bonds,  but  like  elergytaen  and  lawyers,  as 
memen.  Hence  tbe  profession  of  these  th.ee  descriptions  of  men 
have  been  called  liberal.  At  present,  you  know,  pbysioiaoe  aad  sm* 
geons  take  the  same  rank,  or  nearly  so,  in  England,  aad  altngetber  so 
in  this  country.  Indeed,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  two  profest- 
ions  are  net  distinct  among  vs. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  because  i  think  that  sone  meiH 
bars  of  our  profossion  bave  ealled  it  liberal,  witb  false  notkms  on  the 
subject.  They  have  thought  not  only  that  they  diflered  from  Mlisans, 
but  they  bave  seemed  alinoet  to  believe  that  they  were  not  praeHsiDg 
an  art.  They  bave  seemed  to  regard  themselves  as  wofbssors  of  a 
science,  by  which  they  could  expbin  all  the  causes  of  diseases,  aa4 
tbe  true  modes  of  treating  them.  I  rejoice  to  say  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, this  is  true ;  and  it  i»  aiuon^  the  most  delightfal  parte  of  oar 
business  when  we  ean  instmet  an  eoUghtened  man  in  the  {jraci|des 
whieh  shottld  guide  him  in  tbe  attainment  of  health.  It  i»  not  often* 
however,  that  we  can  have  this  pieasive,  for  two  reasons ;  First,  be- 
oanse  many  ^ndpke,  on  which  we  aet,  are  not  established  on  certain 
ground  }  and  therefore  they  must  be  fdlowed  with  great  eaution  and 
eonstant  watchfulness.  Seeeod,.  becauas  there  are  few  piinetples  which 
are  universal  in  their  application.  In  its  applicataou  every  principle  is 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  ether  principles.  We  are  not,  then,  aetiog 
on  so  grand  a  scale,  always  guided  by  welVeettled  principles  of  science } 
we  are  olten  gjad  of  the  most  limited  empirical  knowledge,  and  often 


obliged  to  ebooee  our  ooarse  under  mcioh  dcrabt.  These  dHBcolties  aie 
gre«k;  but  they  are  not  gretter  tbao  thoae  attending  the  applieaHon  of 
prineiplea  to  praetiee  in  many  eommon  afiktrs  of  lifo,  where  I  he  eiroami' 
fltancae  are  complicated.  There  is  a  marked  reeemblanee,  in  certain 
ftmdamental  poiBts,  between  oar  art  and  the  arts  of  agricultore  and 
narigadon.  in  the  practice  of  each  of  these  arts  wo  avail  oarselves  of 
tiie  laws  of  natnro  to  pmdace  certain  results.  The  seaman  places  his 
machine  -^  his  ship  •—  npon  tho  waters,  aud  avails  himself  of  the  winds 
to  propel  it.  These  winds  are  uncertain  ;  they  are  not»  in  any  way, 
subject  to  his  control,  so  that  he  cannot  be  sure  as  to  the  duration,  the 
comfort,  nor  oven  the  safety  of  his  voyage.  He  cannot  furnish  a  pupil 
with  positive  roles,  by  which  to  conduct  his  bark  across  the  Atlantio. 
The  captain  must  have  first  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  navigfti^ 
tion;  but  this  is  not  enough.  In  applying  them  he  muFt  have  regard 
to  the  qvalities  of  his  ship,  to  the  strength  of  his  crew,  and  to  the  con- 
etaotly  varying  oireumstaaees  of  the  weather.  The  complpzity  here  is 
mooh  less  than  that  attending  the  treatment  of  a  disease ;  for  in  this 
we  have  to  do  with  a  living  being.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
phyaiciaB  cannot  always  foretell  the  length  or  the  amount  of  suffering 
of  a  disease,  or  tho  ultimate  issue  of  iu  All  this  is  consistent  wiA 
the  wisest  HMnagemenl  ou  the  part  of  the  navigator,  or  that  of  ihe 
pbysiciae.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  agriculturist.  He  may  pre- 
pare bis  icnrand  with  tho  most  appropriate  manures,  and  give  to  it  the 
nieeet  tilth ;  ho  may  sow  his  seed  at  the  proper  season  ;  and  yet  his 
eipootatioBS  as  to  the  harvest  may  be  entirely  disappointed.  Not  onlj 
may  the  weather  be  unpropitious,  but,  at  the  moment  when  the  skies 
and  the  wmds  are  favorable,  and  when  success  seems  certain,  some  io« 
seel  amy  may  suddenly  invade  his  fields  and  destroy  bis  crop.  Thus 
there  is  an  uneertainty  in  dealing  with  the  powers  of  nature  which  are 
most  ooMfeaot ;  for  there  is  a  g«]od  degree  of  constancy  in  the  results 
of  agrieahure  — so  much  that  wears  rarely  disappointed  in  relyine  ou 
it  lor  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast,  xet,  from  year  to  year,  there 
is  a  variation  in  its  results ;  and,  sometimes,  the  crops  fail,  in  particch 
lar  regions,  almost  eutirely.  Is  it,  then,  surprising  that  there  is  much 
Uncertainty  in  the  suocoss  of  the  medical  art ;  an  art  which  has  to  do 
with  a  diseased  body,  and  whose  end  is  to  bring  back  this  body  to  the 
heahby  functions  whicd  belong  to  it?  Moro  especially  can  thi^  unoei^ 
tiiaty  be  surprising,  when  this  diseased  body  has  been  previously 
damaged,  or  enfeebled  by  a  long  eoorse  of  errors  or  misfortunes  t 
While,  then,  we  acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  oar  art,  we  must 
deny  that  this  is  a  proper  subject  of  mproach.     It  is  so,  indeed,  as 

J  plied  to  those  who  profess  to  have  a  system,  by  which  they  can  ex- 
lia  everything  and  cfieet  everything  yoi  may  desire.  Bat  it  eer- 
tainiy  b  not  so  wbeu  applied  to  those  who  pursue  an  expectant,  or  au 
active  treatment,  as  circumstances  may  make  proper ;  and  who  exev> 
dee  modesty  and  diseretionf  as  well  as  deeisioo,  rn  the  praol&ee  of  their 
aft. 
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I  am  very  desiiotia  to  place  Una  matter  in  what  appears  to  ne  ib 
proper  Ikht.  Those,  who  are  disposed  to  ihink  ill  of  oar  professioii, 
may  ask  how  we  justify  the  use  of  powerful  and  dangerous  dni|^ 
while  we  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects.  ^Die  evils,  twj 
say,  are  certain ;  the  benefits,  uncertain.  This  is  true ;  and  the  quea^ 
tion  implies  a  grave  objection  to  the  careless  use  of  such  dmgp.  The 
objection,  however,  is  to  the  abuse  of  them.  They  should  not  be  used 
without  grave  consideration.  But  the  physidan,  who  knows  all  thft 
risks  attending  the  use  of  powerful  remedies,  may  also  know  withii 
what  limits  they  are  safe ;  and  likewise  may  know  that  the  danger  at- 
tendinff  his  patient's  case  is  much  greater,  than  that  ci  the  remedy. 
Kow,  I  contend  that  this  is  true  in  renod  to  men  well  educated,  iiir 
structed  in  good  principles,  and  endowed  with  sound  discredon. 

It  is  my  own  practice  to  avoid  drugs  as  much  as  possible ;  and  I 
more  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  people  to  abstain  from 
using  them,  than  to  induce  them  to  take  them.  But  I  hope  that  joa 
will  not  beUeve  me  to  be  distrustful  of  the  power  of  drugs  to  do  ml 
service  to  the  sick,  under  proper  circumstances.  I  am  &r  otherwiseb 
And,  in  reference  to  this  pomt,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  your  success  in  tlit 
use  of  medicines  may  depend  scmiewhat  on  the  temper  with  which  you 
give  them.  You  must  be  hopeful  and  feel  an  interest  in  them.  So 
not,  like  a  cold  step-father,  leave  them  to  make  their  own  wi^  in  thft 
world ;  but  watch  them  in  their  course.  You  cannot  make  a  mre  bum 
well  if  you  put  the  wood  on  the  andirons  with  a  (odiBg  of  indifierenoo. 
You  must  study  to  know  the  power  of  the  drug  you  prescribe,  thft 
proper  dose,  and  the  tests  of  a  sufficient  dose,  the  mode  of  piepantioft 
of  the  medicine,  and  then  of  the  patient  for  the  medicine,  ana  all  the 
jnanagement  requisite  for  a  good  result.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  give 
credit  to  your  prescription,  as  soon  as  the  patient  shows  any  ngn  of 
amendment,  nor  be  discouraged  if  relief  do  not  follow  as  soon  as  yea 
had  anticipated.  In  this  la^  case  see  if  there  has  not  been  some  error 
in  the  management  of  the  affair,  or  if  some  counteracting  cause  has 
not  interfered.  Do  not  despair  because  the  medicine  has  failed  on  yoiif 
first  trial  of  it.  Try  it  again  befi>re  you  condemn  what  has  been  re- 
commended as  beneficial  by  one  well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on 
it.    I  have  wandered  firam  my  point 

It  is  a  very  narrow  and  uniust  view  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  to 
suppose  it  to  consist  altoffcther  in  the  use  of  powerful  drugs,  or  of 
drugs  of  any  kind.  Var  nom  it.  It  is  true  that  the  common  qnea- 
tion  addressed  to  the  physician  by  the  patient  is,  Whai  $haU  Iiak»t 
That  question  implies  that  there  is  a  dnig  adapted  to  every  disease. 
But  the  eidighteiiiBd  physiman  first  considers  whether  the  patient  shall 
take  anything.  He  considers  what  other  modes  of  rehef  there  are 
besides  pills  and  draughts.  He  looks  to  diet  and  regimen.  To  these 
points  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer. 

Let  it  be  remembered,— and  we  mav  address  this  particularly  to  the 
soofleri— ihat  the  true  physvnan  takes  care  of  his  patient  withoil 
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Qbdmiag  to  oontrol  the  disease  in  all  oases.  He  does  not  regard  him- 
self as  making  an  exhibition  before  a  oompanv  to  show  his  skill;  he 
makes  no  boast  of  what  he  can  do.  I  wish  I  oonld  say  that  tlus  is 
noTor  done  by  any  of  our  profession.  There  are  those  who,  directly 
or  indireotly,  trumpet  forth  their  skill  and  their  sncoess,  attributing  the 
rsooyery  of  their  patients  to  the  remedies  they  have  presoribed,  and 
never  to  the  spontaneoos  eflbrts  of  nature.  These,  whatever  titles 
may  be  appended  to  their  names,  are  true  quacks.  They  quack  I  quack  f 
that  they  may  attraot  the  attention  of  the  passers-by ;  and,  while  they 
extol  their  remedies  for  the  sick  and  the  sufiering,  they  are  seeking 
only  their  own  profit  and  their  own  glory.  The  true  physician,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  fail  to  be  modest  in  his  pretensions ;  for  he  is  aware 
how  his  knowledge  and  powor  are  limited,  while  he  feels  the  magnitude 
of  his  task.  Is  it  his  business  to  cure  all  his  patients  ?  It  is  so,  if  he 
can  do  it,  eyen  in  the  sense  now  attached  to  the  word  curs.  But,  in 
the  original  sense  of  it,  he  should  cure  all ;  for  in  that  sense  to  cure 
meant  to  take  care.  The  priest  had  the  parish  for  his  cure,  the  phy- 
acian  the  sick  for  his.  In  this  sense  the  sick  were  under  his  cure  till 
they  got  well  or  died,  if  they  were  willing  to  remain  so.  The  physician 
may  do  very  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick,  more  than  others  can  do, 
although  he  does  not,  even  in  the  major  part  of  cases,  undertake  to 
oontrol  and  overcome  the  diseaso  by  art.  It  was  with  these  views  that 
I  never  reported  any  patients  cured  at  our  hospital  Those  who  re* 
covered  their  health  before  they  left  the  house  were  reported  as  well, 
not  implying  that  they  were  made  so  by  the  active  treatment  they  had 
received  there.  But  it  was  to  be  understood  that  all  patients  received 
in  that  boose  were  to  be  cured,  that  is,  taken  care  of. 

I  have  sometimes  had  patients  say  I  was  not  doing  anything  for 
them,  because  I  had  not  ordered  any  medicine  to  be  taken.  It  may 
he  that  the  patient  in  such  a  case  thinks  that  no  medicine  will  remove 
the  disease,  and  is  right  in  his  opinion ;  yet,  something  is  to  be  done, 
but  not  by  medicine.  By  diet  and  regimen  much  may  be  done  to 
mitigate  suffering  and  prolong  life.  In  all  cases,  in  the  worst,  there 
is  one  course  more  prudent  than  another.  If  the  ship  is  running  on  to 
the  shore,  or  is  even  breaking  up  on  the  rocks,  there  may  be  one  course 
better  than  another  in  the  management  of  affaurs.  In  the  worst  peril, 
when  you  must  leave  the  bark  to  which  you  had  trusted  yourself,  in 
whose  guidance  would  you  place  most  confidence  ?  Would  you  leave 
^rself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ?  Would  yon  trust  an  ordinary 
flailor  because  he  bawled  the  loudest  ?  Or  would  you  follow  the 
vice  of  the  experienced  ship-master  ? 

Ours,  I  said,  is  a  liberal  profession.  While  studying  the  sciences^ 
which  qualify  you  to  practise  the  art  of  medicine,  while  deciding  what 
ndes  of  art  you  will  adopt,  you  have  not  been  found  to  follow  any 
man  as  a  guide ;  you  have  not  promised  fealty  to  an  intellectual  mas- 
ter. If  you  have  been  as  wise  as  I  think  you  have,  vou  have  weighed 
the  characters  of  your  teachers,  dead  and  living,  and  judged  for  your- 
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self,  io  regard  to  eacb  of  tbem,  how  far  yoa  might  rely  on  him  for 
aoouraoy  and  honesty  in  stating  facts  and  observations,  and  for  phito* 
sophical  aoouraoy  in  the  iDferenoes  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Ton  art 
bonnd  as  by  an  oath,  thoagb  yon  have  never  held  up  your  hand  be- 
fore man,  to  use  yoor  best  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  are 
committed  to  your  oare.  i  ou  are  bound  to  consult  the  best  teachers, 
but  not  to  follow  the  orders  of  any  individoal  among  them. — fip»  ^18. 


ON  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS. 

BT   WU.   ADAMS. 

Whether  paralysis  of  particular  muscles  or  limbs,  independent  of 
traumatic  lesion,  is  ever  congenital,  Mr.  Adams  considers  to  be  at 
least  doubtful.  The  cases  related  of  limbs  remaining  flaccid  and  use- 
less in  infants  bom  asphyxiated,  after  di£Gioult  and  instrumental  labors, 
and  of  facial  paralysis  usually  of  one  side,  and  sometimes  accompa- 
nied with  loss  of  power  in  the  corresponding  arm,  &c.,  which  had  in 
some  instances  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  traumatic  lesion— cannot 
be  admitted  as  examples  of  the  affection  described.  Infantile  paraly- 
sis usually  occurs  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months,  gen- 
erally during  difficult  dentition,  and  often  preceded  by  fits  or  convul- 
sions. It  may,  however,  occur  at  earlier,  or  at  later  periods.  In  one 
of  Mr.  Adams's  cases,  it  occurred  at  the  age  of  five  vears ;  and  both 
arms,  as  well  as  both  legs,  were  paralyzed.  It  is  said  frequently  to 
happen  without  any  convulsive  disorder,  and  when  the  ohildjen  are  in 
robust  health.  Mr.  Adams,  however,  considers  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  children  had  fits,  which  nassed  away  unnoticed  in  the  nieht ; 
and  careful  inquiry  bad  convincea  him  that  in  most  cases  the  children 
were  at  the  time  suffering  &om  a  slight  febrile  condition.  Many  chil- 
dren, apparently  in  good  health,  became  heated  and  feverish  during 
the  night ;  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face,  beins  hot  and  burning, 
and  the  head  freely  perspiring.  Paralysis  in  children  may  result  from 
intestinal  irritation  caused  by  worms,  indigestible  food,  ^.  The 
cause  may  be  either  centric  or  eccentric  irritetion.  It  not  unfrequent- 
ly  follows  marked  febrile  disorders,  especially  measles  and  hooping- 
cough.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  where  many  muscles  or  entire 
limbs  are  afiected,  and  where  paralysis  is  persistent,  it  depends  upon 
structural  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  brain  or  spinal  cord ;  that  in 
similar  cases,  in  which  the  paralysis  is  transient,  it  depends  upon  con- 
gestion of  the  nervous  centres,  sometimes  accompanied  with  effusion, 
which  afterwards  becomes  absorbed  ;  and  that  wnere  single  musolefl, 
or  a  group  of  associated  muscles,  are  affected,  it  depends  upon  some 
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looil  fiulnre  of  BUtrition  in  tbe  nerves  supplying  the  mttseles,  under  a 
general,  though  perhaps  plight,  febrile  oondirioa.  M.  Bouchut  des- 
cribes this  ai^tion  under  tbe  title  of  "  myogenic  or  essential  paraly- 
sis" C*  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  translated  by 
Mr.  P.  H.  Bird);  and  admits,  as  a  cause,  lesion  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres and  cords  only  in  those  cases  which  succeed  febrile  convulsions. 
The  other  cases  he  groups  in  two  classes,  vis  :  those  accompanied  with 
pain  in  the  afibcted  limb,  and  those  following  convulsions  without 
febrile  exeitoment ;  and  in  these  he  considers  the  cause  to  be  primarily 
and  essential^  an  alteration  of  the  elementary  tissue  of  the  substance 
of  the  muscles.  Tbe  nature  of  the  affection  in  these  cases  he  regards 
as  ''  entirely  rheumatic,"  and  traces  it  as  a  frequent  result  of  exposure 
to  oold.  Mr.  Adams *haii  not  seen  any  cases  accompanied  with  pain ; 
but,  upon  the  ground  of  deficient  evidence,  he  doubts  tbe  rheumatie 
eharacter  of  the  afiection  under  any  circumstances,  and  regards  it  aa 
probable  that  the  children  who,  in  restless  nights,  throw  off  the  bed- 
dotiies,  are  frequently  suffering  from  febrile  or  eccentric  irritation. 
No  evidence  is  given  of  alteration  in  the  elementary  structure  of  the 
muscles  in  the  earty  stages  ;  and  Mr.  Adams  considers  the  myogenic 
theory  to  be  advanced  without  sufficient  evidence.  M.  Bouchut  states 
that  the  development  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  slow.  It  is  the  author's 
experience,  it  had  always  been  sudden ;  and  it  is  considered  that,  in 
the  cases  of  supposed  slow  development,  the  consecutive  phenomena 
— oontraction  and  atrophy — had  taken  place.  In  these  cases,  the 
Hmb  is  often  said  to  get  weaker ;  when  it  occurs  in  the  leg,  the  lame- 
ness increases,  but  this  is  due  to  the  supervention  of  contraction,  and 
not  to  any  increase  of  the  paralytic  affection,  which,  indeed,  is  not 
unfrequentiy  improving.  M.  Bouchut  observes  that,  *'  whether  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  myogenic  paralysis,  sensation  remtuns 
quite  perfect."  In  this  the  author  entirely  concurs.  Mr.  Adams  has 
also  noticed  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  disposition,  in  the 
paralysed  muscles  to  become  rigid,  as  in  cases  of  adult  paralysis 
recently  noticed  more  particularly  by  Dr.  Todd.  The  muscles  either 
remain  flaccid  throughout  life,  or,  by  the  spontaneous  disappearanoe 
of  the  paralysis,  they  are  restored  to  a  healthy  condition ;  or  complete 
recovery  is  arrested,  and  the  muscles  remain  partially  paralyzed 
through  life.  This  latter  is  believed  to  be  the  most  frequent  termina- 
tion ;  the  complete  recovery  second ;  and  the  persistent  flaccid  condi- 
tion third,  in  relative  frequency.  The  paralysis  most  commonly  affects 
some  of  the  muscles  of  one  leg ;  very  Irequently  the  leg  and  arm  of 
the  same  side ;  occasionally  both  legs ;  and  very  rarely  both  legs  and 
both  arms.  When  single  muscles  are  afllbcted,  the  most  frequent  to 
snflfer  are — 1,  the  extensor  loneus  digitorum  of  the  toes ;  2,  the  tibialis 
antious;  3,  the  deltoid;  4,  the  stomo-mastoid.  When  particular 
groups  of  muscles  are  affected,  the  most  frequent  to  suffer  are — 1, 
those  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  forming  the  extensors  of  the 
toes  and  flexors  of  the  foot;  2,  t^e  extensors  and  supinators  of  the 
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band.  alwavB  iogeUier ;  3,  ihe  extensors  oi  the  leg»  and  with  tlieDi 
generally  the  mnscles  of  the  foot  in  the  first  olass.  At  the  time  of 
seizure,  the  author  is  unable  to  say  whether  any  other  mosoles  were 
affected ;  but  if  so,  they  completely  recovered,  as  in  the  last  stage  the 
cases  presented  well-marked  examples  of  paralysis  of  single  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles.  Sir  B.  Broiie  lately  mentioned  to  the  author 
a  case  brought  to  him  in  which  the  muscles  of  deglutition  were  para- 
lyzed in  a  cbild.  The  attempts  to  swallow  were  very  painful  to  wit* 
ness.  He  did  not  know  the  result,  but  death  from  starvation  probably 
took  place.  In  the  Boyal  Orthopoedic  Hosnital,  where  these  eases 
apply  in  oonraderable  numbers,  no  case  had  been  seen  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  hip-joint  were  involved.  Some  patients,  in  whom  both 
legs  were  afiected,  the  rectus  and  other  muscles  of  the  thighs,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  legs  being  paralyzed,  have  never  walked  at  all; 
but  the  existence  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  hip-joints,  enables 
us  to  make  these  patients  walk,  by  mechanically  fixing  the  knee  and 
ankle-joints,  with  considerable  freedom.  This  aflbotion  exhibits  a 
strong  tendency  towards  spontaneous  cure.  In  some  cases,  the  paral- 
ysis completely  disappears,  even  when  entire  limbs  are  involved  ;  but 
in  reference  to  severe  cases,  Mr.  Adams  believes  with  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
that  unless  recovery  takes  place  within  a  few  months,  the  paralysis  is 
generally  persistent  through  life.  In  slight  and  moderately  severe 
cases,  the  role  is,  that  either  complete  recovery  or  very  great  improve- 
ment takes  place ;  and  this  frequently  several  years  after  the  seizure. 
Numerous  cases  are  seen  at  the  Orthopcedic  Hospital  in  all  stages  of 
spontaneous  recovery.  The  second  stage  is  marked  by  deformity,  pro- 
duced by  adapted  atrophy  of  certain  muscles,  determined  by  paraiysiB 
of  the  opponent  muscles  and  position  of  the  part,  as  seen  in  the  com- 
monest form — elevation  of  the  heel.  The  author  advises  the  removal 
of  the  contraction  in  the  lower  extremities  by  division  of  the  tendons, 
whenever  it  interferes  with  the  motions  of  the  joints  necessary  to  pro- 
gression and  the  erect  positon.  Loss  of  power  can  be  subsequently 
compensated  for  to  a  great  extent  by  mechanical  means,  the  joints 
being  either  rendered  available  in  progression,  or  fixed.  In&ntile 
paralysis  lays  the  foundaiion  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  non- 
congenital  deformities,  itself  being  frequently  only  a  transient  condi- 
tion. If  the  mode  of  production  of  these  deformities  were  rightly 
understood,  their  prevention  would  be  easy.  Passive  muscular  exer^ 
eises,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  properly  adapted 
mechanical  supports,  are  the  preventive  measures  indicated.  In  the 
medical  treatment,  gentle  mercurials  for  a  few  months  after  the  seizure 
are  recommended,  if  not  injurious  to  the  general  health,  but,  beyond 
this  period,  any  internal  remedies,  except  those  calculated  to  improve 
the  general  health,  are  of  little  use.  Febrile  irritation  must  be  allay- 
ed ;  and  in  difficult  dentition  the  gums  may  be  lanced.  Althouefa 
this  cannot  remove  the  mischief,  it  may  contribute  to  this  end,  and  di- 
minish its  effects.    Mr.  Adams  has  not  seen  benefit  from  blisters  er 
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oAer  ooirate]>imiaiit8,  thoagh  ha  bad  tued  them.  He  prefen  sham- 
pocnng,  galT»Di8m,  wann  olofthing,  searbathing,  and  passive  exerases, 
is  likely  to  aid  the  Yigorons  and  frequently  sacoessfal  e£R)rt8  made  by 
naftoie.  The  hiemospastic  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Jnnod  was  Tory 
nsefinl  in  maintaining  a  natoral  temperatnre  in  the  paralytic  extremi* 
ties.  To  some  extent  the  apparatas  had  been  nsefnl  in  keeping  a 
eood  snpply  of  blood  in  the  mnsoles,  and  preventing  atrophy. — Bm* 
long' 9  JMraei. 


TREATMENT  OP  SCIATICA. 

BT  PETTON   BLAKISTONy  V.  B.  S. 

Dr.  Blakiston  has  pursued  the  following  treatment  for  twenty  yean 
with  considerable  success.  He  first  saw  it  adopted  in  Paris  in  1833 : 
A  blister,  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  is  placed  over  the  chief  seat 
of  pain,  which  is  usually  the  flattened  part  of  the  buttock.  After  it 
has  risen  well,  and  the  cuticle  has  been  throughly  removed,  the  raw 
sur&ce  is  sprinkled  with  a  powder,  consisting  of  one  gniia  o^  acetate 
of  morphia  on  an  average,  and  a  little  white  sugar.  This  dressing  is 
repeated  for  six  successive  days,  the  surface  of  the  blister  being  kept 
in  a  raw  stete,  if  requisite,  by  cantharides  or  savine  cerate, 
or  else  by  Albuspeyeres'  phister.  This  suffices  for  a  very  mild 
case ;  but  in  severe  oases  of  old  standing,  the  pain  will  now  be  found 
to  have  left  its  original  seat,  and  to  have  seized  on  the  knee  of  the 
aflfected  side.  The  same  treatment  is  then  applied  to  the  ham ;  and 
after  six  dressings,  the  pain  will  have  generally  disappeared,  and  the 
patient  will  rapidly  recover.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  eighty-three 
eases  of  unoomplioated  sciatica  have  been  cured,  without  a  failure 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  This  number  might 
have  been  greatly  augmented  had  it  included  the  resulte  arrived  at  by 
such  of  his  friends  and  former  pupils  as  had  employed  it  at  his  sugges- 
tion, and  which  have  been  no  less  successful  than  those  which  occur* 
red  in  his  practice ;  but  he  is  desirous  of  recording  such  only  as  have 
come  under  his  own  immediate  notice,  and  for  the  aoouraoy  of  which 
he  oonsequently  can  hold  himself  responsible.  In  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases  no  other  drug  was  administered ;  but  in  a  few,  some 
laxative  medicine  or  injection  was  given  to  remove  constipation.  In 
two  or  three  cases,  there  was  a  tendency  to  double  sciatica,  and  then 
the  pain  passed  from  the  sciatic  region  first  treated  to  that  of  the  op- 
posite side,  and  from  thence  down  to  the  knee  of  this  last  side,  but 
never  attacked  the  knee  of  the  nde  first  aflboted.  It  is  right  to  men- 
tion, that  in  hospitel  practice  three  cases  were  placed  under  the  wri« 
tor's  oare,  which  he  considered  more  than  dbuotful,  and  they  were 
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therefore  treated  under  protest,  so  to  speak*  They  all  turned  out 
cases  of  hip  disease,  and  therefore  they  are  not  included  in  those  ahore 
enumerated.  The  difference  in  the  sensations  felt  by  the  patients  on 
the  first  application  of  the  morphia  was  remarkable ;  and  without  any 
attempt  to  generalise,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  close  connexion  was  oh* 
served  between  the  sensations  felt  and  the  previous  state  of  health. 
Thus  the  effect  produced  on  three  persons  in  robust  health — a  blade- 
smith,  a  gamekeeper,  and  a  lady — was  most  intense  ;  an  extraordinary 
thrilling  was  felt  over  the  whole  body,  particularly  at  the  extremities, 
with  great  nausea,  and  a  tendency  to  faint.  The  lady  vomited  inces- 
santly for  twelve  hours,  so  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  morphia  in  the  powders  to  half  a  grain.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  gentleman,  who  h  id  been  much  reduced  by  overwork  and  by 
long  suffering,  felt  no  effect  whatever  from  the  application  of  the  pow- 
ders, and  yet  he  recovered  in  an  equally  short  time  with  the  others. 
A  lady,  also,  who  had  been  taking  considerable  doses  of  opium,  hard- 
ly felt  the  application  of  morphia  until  it  was  increased  to  cwo  grains; 
but  this  case  has  been  excluded,  because,  although  the  sciatica  was  re- 
moved bv  the  treatment,  thei-e  remained  an  incurable  disease,  which 
eventually  destroyed  her.  One  lady,  aged  26,  in  whom  the  disease 
was  not  of  long  standing,  obstinately  refused  to  have  a  second  powder 
applied ;  but  happily  the  one  application  sufficed  to  effect  a  cure.  In 
six  cases  the  disease  recuiTod  after  an  inteiTal  of  from  five  to  eighteen 
months ;  and  in  two  of  these  it  recurred  twice ;  but  each  att^Lck  was 
less  severe  than  the  one  which  preceded  it  and  yielded  readily  to  the 
same  treatment.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  relapses  might  have 
more  frequently  taken  place  without  having  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  writer;  but  he  thinks  this  cannot  have  happened  very  often. 
Some  other  forms  of  neuialgia  were  also  benefited  by  this  mode  of 
treatment.  Thus  a  very  distressing  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  scalp 
yielded  at  once ;  and  shooting  pains,  which  frequently  j^oompany 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  were  sometimes  much  relieved  by  it. — ACsd. 
Times  and  Gaz,,  in  JJuUin  Med.  Press, 


Pbof.  Chaphan. — Harper's  Magazine  has  gathered  some  of  the  best 
of  the  witticisms  of  Chapman,  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in 
print  any  report,  of  the  conversation  between  him  and  the  veteran  Dr. 
J^rancis,  of  New  York.  Dr.  F.  was  saying  that  maternal  serpents 
would  swallow  their  young  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  stated  that 
he  had  himself  seen  a  brood  of  seven  infantile  black  snakes  disappear 
down  the  throat  of  the  mother  for  protection,  when  alarmed. 

^'  I  think/'  said  Chapman,  ''  that  that  is  a  very  lai^  doae  of  Se^ 
pentarial" 
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We  most  ask  the  forbearance  of  our  readers,  and  especially  of  those 
who  were  kind  enough  to  famish  us  with  original  articles,  for  the  unar 
voidable  imperfection  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal.  Both  of 
the  editors  were  engaged  in  moving,  while  the  sheets  were  passing 
through  the  press,  and  so  some  mistakes  managed  to  pass  uncorrected. 
In  Dr.  Chandlers  article,  page  295,  line  3rd,  read  might  for  night* 
line  6tb,  read  vtdnerabie  for  vahtahU,  Other  mistakes  our  readers 
will  please  correct  in  reading,  as  they  are  merely  orthographical.    * 


Thb  Cause  and  Prktention  o»  Yellow  Feykr.  By  E.  H.  Barton, 
A.  M.  A.  D.,  &o.  Published  hy  Lindsay  ^  ^akiston,  PkUadd- 
phia.    pp.  282. 

This  is  a  republication  in  book  form  of  Dr.  Barton's  paper,  which 
constituted  the  largest  part  of  the  *'  Report  of  the  Sanitory  Commis- 
sion of  New  Orleans,"  together  with  a  supplement  consistiog  of  a 
"  Report  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  New  Orleans,  in  defence 
and  explanation  of  the  report  of  the  S/mitory  Commission  to  the 
City  Councils." 

Altogether  it  is  the  most  elaborate,  learned  and  complete  exposition 
of  the  different  circumstances  which  are  to  be  considered  as  influencing 
this  disease,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  in  connection  with  great 
questions  of  its  cause  and  prevention,  that  we  have  oyer  seen. 

The  Physicians  Visiting  List,  Diary,  and  Book  of  ENCAOBifENis 
roB  1856.     Published  by  Lindsay  Sf  Blakistan,  Philadelphia. 

No  Physician  who  has  the  desire  to  do  business  in  order,  can  aBbrd 
to  be  without  this  book ;  it  contains  blank  spaces  for  every  s(ttt  of 
memoranda  which  a  Physician  in  active  practice  can  possibly  want  to 
make.     Past  use  has  made  it  quite  indispensable  to  us. 
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Tex  D18IABB8  or  the  Heart  and  the  Abota.  Bt  Wu.  Stokb, 
Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  author 
of  "  The  Treatment  and  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,'* 
etc.    Philadelphia,  Lindsay  ^  Sakiston,  1855.  pp.  710. 

This  comprebennve  treatise  upon  tbe  diseases  of  the  heart,  is  die 
production  of  that  distinguished  scholar  and  accomplished  teacher, 
whose  lectures  upon  Fever  have  been,  for  some  time,  in  course  of  pub- 
lication in  the  Journal.  It  compares  very  fiivorably  with  the  booiDB 
upon  the  same  subject  by  Hope,  Williams,  Latham  and  Walsbe ;  and 
indeed,  our  author  has  in  many  places  introduced  quotations  from  each 
of  those  writers.  The  large  experience  of  Dr.  Stokes,  extending  as  it 
does  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  together  with 
his  well  known  habits  of  careful  and  acute  observation,  are  an  ample 
guaranty  of  the  reliability  of  whatever  he  states  as  fact.  Nor  does  he, 
by  the  advocacy  of  any  new  doctrine,  give  just  cause  for  distrust  of  the 
accuracy  of  any  of  his  statements. 

Without  pretending  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  critique  of  this  book, 
we  may  with  propriety,  state  its  leading  features,  and  suggest  such  im- 
provements as  we  think  might  with  advantage  be  made  in  it 

Chap.  I.  JnflammaHon  of  the  Heart  and  its  Membranes.  This 
chapter  treats  of  endocarditis,  myocarditis  and  pericarditis.  Upon  the 
subject  of  pericarditis,  Dr.  Stokes  remarks  the  erroneous  idea  usually 
held  of  that  complaint,  arising  from  the  &Gt  that  only  its  severer  forms 
are  generally  described  in  books ;  and  this  observation,  we  think,  ap- 
plies to  the  descriptions  of  most  acute  disorders,  as  given  in  works  upon 
the  Practice. 

Chap.  II.  Diseases  of  the  valves  of  the  Heart.  We  think  this 
chapter  the  worst  written  in  the  book.  For  a  subject  which  demands 
the  greatest  perspicuity,  there  is  too  much  confusion  of  details  and 
obliquity  of  expresmon.  Yet,  if  read  with  care,  by  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted beforehand  with  all  the  essential  points  of  departure  for  com* 
puting  valvular  disease,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  and  interesting. 

Chap.  III.     Disease  of  the  muscular  structures  of  the  Heart. 

Chap.  IV.     Weakness,  or  deficient  muscular  power  of  the  Heart- 

Chap.  Y.     Fatty  degeneration  of  the  Heart. 

This  chapter  embraces  a  discussion  of  an  extremely  interestbg  topic, 
and  one  which  has,  of  late  years,  attracted  much  attention  from  stu- 
dents of  Pathology.  It  contains  aU  that  is  essential  to  a  practical  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject,  as  explained  in  the  works  of  Basse,  Oluge, 
Quain,  Rokitansky  and  others. 
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Chap.  YI.     Treatment  of  organic  diseases  of  the  Heart, 

Chap.  YII.     On  the  eondUum  of  the  Heart  in  Typhus  fever. 

The  hear!  after  death  from  Typhus,  has  been  obsenred  to  be  soften^ 
ed,  and  Loois  believed  that  the  change  was  confined  to  the  left  side  of 
the  Heart.  Dr.  Stokes,  howeyer,  has  established  that  the  whole  organ 
may  be  softened,  and  oooasionally  is  so,  bat  that  the  left  ventricle  is 
first  and  most  prominently  engaged.  He  remarks,  in  this  connection, 
that  he  believes  there  is  no  distincdon  between  the  Typhns  and  Ty- 
phoid fevers — at  least  in  Ghreat  Britain.  That  there  is  a  marked  dtf- 
forenoe  in  this  country,  none  of  us  doubt. 

Chap.  YUI.    Displacement  of  the  Heart. 

Ohap.  IX.    jRupture  of  the  Heart. 

Chap.  X.  Deranged  action  of  the  Heart.  Under  this  head, 
ang^a  pectoris,  neuralgia,  palpitation,  ephemeral  murmurs,  &;o.,  are 
treated  ofl  We  have  read  the  account  of  angina  pectoris,  that  oppro. 
brium  of  medicine,  with  great  care,  but  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
as  regards  treatment,  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss  as  we  were  before.  Our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  seldom  occurs,  except  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  some  form  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

Chap.  XI.     Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  aorta. 

Chap.  XIL    Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  aorta. 

From  this  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  the  value  of  it  oao 
perhaps  be  judged.  We  deddedly  prefer  it  to  either  of  the  other  stand, 
aid  works  upon  the  Heart. 

This  of  the  materies  of  Dr.  Stokes'  Treatise ;  but  of  the  opus,  we 
oannot  speak  so  &vorably.  Its  style  is  prolix  and  verbose,  and  in- 
deed we  think  this  a  very  common  fault  of  medical  books.  It  results 
from  Uiis  that  violations  of  perspicuity,  of  unity,  and  of  strength  are 
numerous.  We  eonceive  that  a  simple,  straight-forward,  uninvolved 
style  is  attainable  by  any  writer,  and  he  who  neglects  to  cultivate  it  in 
his  writings,  exhibits  a  carelessness  at  once  unfortunate  and  reprehen. 
aible.  * 


Atlahta  Medical  aitd  Suboical  Joubnal,  iditid  bt  Josbph  P. 
Logan,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Plwsiohgy  and  General  Pathology, 
AND  W.  F.  Wbstmobblani),  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Prineiples  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

We  have  received  the  September  number  of  this  new  Journal,  and 
we  welcome  it  to  our  table.    It  is  published  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  to 
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appear  in  a  monthly  issue.  The  first  namber  gives  promise  of  Tuefdt 
ness  and  interest,  containing  several  original  papers,  with  a  jodioioiis 
selection  of  miacellaneoas  pieces.  * 


The  Transactions  of  thb  BbIiMont  Mxdical  Societt,  for  1854-6. 
Bridgeport^  Ohio, 

We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine  this  apparently  interesting 
pamphlet,  so  thoroughly  as  we  mean  to  examine  it,  bnt  from  a  pemsal 
of  tbo  "  Report  on  Quackery, ^^  and  of  a  part  of  Dr.  npdegraff*8  ad* 
dress,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend  it  to  the  Profession  as  a  credit- 
able performance.  * 

We  have  received  the  circnlar  of  the  Vermont  Kedical  Collbob, 
located  at  Woodstock,  and  a  catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College,  con- 
taining the  report  of  the  N.  H.  Medical  Institution ;  both  of  these 
fichools  seem  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  * 


Epilepsy. — Trousseau  considers  that  he  has  permanently  cured 
twenty  epileptics,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  treated  with  bella- 
donna. His  mode  of  giving  the  remedy,  as  described  in  his  clinical 
lectures  at  Hotel  Dieo,  is  to  make  the  pills  of  the  extract  and  the 
powdored  root  of  belladonna,  aa  1-7 th  grain.  A  pill  to  be  taken  eve- 
ry night  for  the  first  month ;  two  pills  during  the  second  month  ;  three 
on  the  third  month,  and  four  during  the  fourth  month.  If  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months  the  register  shews  a  diminution  of  the  seiiure,  the 
remedy  may  be  persisted  in,  with  great  hopes  of  a  perfect  reooveiy  ia 
from  two  to  four  years.  The  dose  should  not  be  inereaaed,  afkr  the 
physiological  action  of  the  remedy  is  manifested. 


Typhoid  Fever. — Dr.  Shute  of  the  Torbay  Infirmary,  treated  dm^ 
ing  the  year  1854,  forty-eight  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  that  institution, 
losing  but  one  patient.  His  treatment  as  recorded  in  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  was  to  use  brandy  and  qiunine  freely,  and  aosUin 
and  nourish  the  patient.  The  doctrine  of  feeding  fevers  is  beoomiog 
very  generally  approved  of,  and  the  saocess  in  tlM  results  of  the  treafr* 
ment  are  encouraging. 
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Oh  IlLOBBATioir  Of  THB  Fbabnum  of  thb  Tongub  in  Hooping 
CouQH. — ^M.  Oamberini  tells  us  that  he  has  looked  for  small  ulcers  in 
this  position  in  all  the  cases  of  hoopiug-coagh  which  have  fallen  under 
his  care  since  1844,  and  that  he  has  generally  succeeded  in  finding 
them,  particularly  in  the  more  severe  cases.  The  ulcers  are  seldom 
round,  but  they  are  usually  elongated  in  a  transverse  direction,  as  if 
the  frsenum  bad  been  torn  across.  Sometimes  the  freenum  is  not  im- 
plicated. The  ulcers  are  never  preceded  by  vesicles,  but  they  begin 
as  ulcers.  The  explanation  which  M.  Garaberini  has  to  offer  is,  that 
they  are  produced  mechanically  by  the  forcible  protrusion  of  the  ton- 
gue against  the  teeth ;  and  he  says,  that  where  the  teeth  are  irregular, 
and  one  tooth  projects  more  than  another,  the  ulcer  is  apt  to  corres- 
pond to  the  position  of  the  projecting  tooth.  He  says,  also,  that 
ulcers  were  not  met  with  before  the  appearance  of  the  teeth.  M. 
Gamberini,  however,  has  not  been  able  to  detect  these  uloers  in  other 
eases  of  spasmodic  cough. 

The  presence  of  these  ulcers  in  hooping-oough  has  been  previously 
noticed  by  two  or  three  observers. — Rankings  Abstract. 


Pbtit.^-You  are  such  a  skilful  anatomist,  a  patient  once  said  to 
Petit,  that  you  should  be  able  to  cure  all  diseases.  That  is  true,  re* 
plied  the  celebrated  physician.  Unhappily,  my  brethren  and  I  re- 
semble the  errand  boys  of  Paris,  who  know  all  the  streets  perfectly, 
hat  are  ignorant  of  wbyt  is  going  on  in  the  houses. 
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SCARLET  FEVER  AJH)  ITS  TREATMENT. 
Bt  0.  H.  Clkatsland. 

Nearly  two  yean  since,  I  penned  a  series  of  queries  and  negations 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  Feyer,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  "  setting  the  profession  to  thinking,"  and  lead  to  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  principles  and  practice  adopted  in  this  disease, 
hoping  thereby,  that  some  more  definite  information,  and  saocessfol 
method  would  be  presented,  and  made  widely  known. 

Hy  article,  which  extended  bat  little  over  three  pages  of  the  Jour- 
nal, having  answered  its  purpose  so  fiff  as  to  have  led  Dr.  Wibbib  to 
reply  in  a  paper  extending  to  six  times  the  length  of  mine — as  well 
as  the  republication  of  an  admirable  paper  firom  Dr.  Tweedy,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  continue  the  investigation  had  not  Dr  Wxb- 
SIR  fiiUen  into  some  errors  in  regard  to  my  article,  and  presented  also, 
some  opinions  respecting  treatment,  which  /  should  much  regret  to 
have  carried  out  in  practice. 

He  first  objects  to  my  use  of  iiie  word  cure,  to  which  I  gave  the 
ordinaiy  medical  meaning,  or  as  defined  by  Webster,  ''To  subdue, 
remove,  destroy,  or  to  put  an  end  to  disease."  The  word  incurable 
as  it  is  used  by  physicians,  being  the  opposite,  or  negative  of  the' 
W0id  cure.    We  do  not  consider  a  disease  incuriMe  when  the  patient 
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18  SO  situated  that  he  cannot  be  taken  care  of,  but  when  the  diseaae  is 
of  that  nature  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  subdued,  lemoTed  or  destroy- 
ed. One  to  whom  I  read  ]>r.  Webber's  explanation  of  the  etymolog- 
ical signification  of  the  word  smiled  audibly  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
critic,  and  he  said  the  radical  sense  was  the  same  Ha**to  make  ttnmg^ 
ox  to  remove  that  which  caused  the  weakness.  So  long  as  pfaysieiaDfl 
call  diseases  that  are  beyond  the  control  of  medicine  tneuraUs,  so 
long  I  think  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  apprehendkig  my  use  of  the 
word  cure ;  and  particularly  if,  as  was  the  case  in  Ac  instance  referred 
to,  I  define  it  as  meamng  ^*  to  put  a  stop  to  the  change  which  has  air 
ready  commenced." 

It  might  not  be  necessary  to  make  this  refeitmoe  to  the  use  of  words, 
which  the  Doctor  supposes  may  cause  him  to  be  considered  **  hyp6i> 
critical,"  were  it  a  solitary  instance  of  his  misunderstanding;  but 
there  seems  to  be  something  so  terrible  in  the  simple  idea  of  examin. 
ing  into  the  philosophy  of  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  Feyer,  **  as  prae- 
iiced  by  skilfal  physicians,"  that  Dr.  Webber  has  allowed  himself  to 
misunderstand  sereral  other  importaikt  points,  and  to  build  men  of 
straw  out  of  the  materials  of  his  own  brain,  and  then  with  due  yalcNr 
and  might,  he  has  essayed  to  destroy  them. 

After  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  my  use  of  the  word  cure,  ta 
his  entire  satisfaction,  he  quotes  me  as  baying  said  that  a  physioiaD 
^'  should  confine  his  efibrta  to  the  endeayor  to  modify  and  control  the 
aotiyity  ol  the  dififerent  ports  of  the  orgmism/'  and  f<41ows  the  qoob 
iatioB  by  the  query  :  ''  If  then  the  physician  can  modtfif,  and  contrti 
this  activity,  has  he  not  the  power  over  the  disease  to  the  same  extent?" 
What  the  word  same  refers  to,  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  if  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  ia^  that  the  disease  is  remoyeA  in  all  eases,  io 
the  proportion  that  the  activity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  crgaaiaB 
is  controlled,  then  has  our  philosi^her  greatly  ened. 

We  know  full  well  that  if  opium,  in  kurge  doses,  bo  iotiodnced  int^ 
the  system,  it  will  modify,  and  to  a  groater  or  less  extent  eontrol  the 
activity  of  the  diftr^nt  parts  of  the  organism.  But  if  the  health  of 
that  orgaiusm  was  invaded  and  lessened  by  the  presence  of  many 
kinds  of  huartful  agendes,  as  by  the  presence  of  an  aeid,  or  by  Anen. 
10  in  any  of  its  forms;  although  the  opium  might  prevent  snflering, 
and  answer  other  desirable  purposes,  still  it  would  net  '*  put  a  atop  ta 
the  changes  that  have  commenced,"  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  d»> 
leterious  agent,,  and  henoe  would  not  ciir4  the  disease ;  of  ia  otbar 
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irords  would  not  ^'sabdae,  deatroy,  lemoye,  or  pat  an  end*'  to  the 
■lorbid  manifesta^ns,  wbick  would  oontinne  to  manifest  tbemselTes 
BO  long  as  the  poiaon  remained  unchanged  in  the  tissues,  although  the 
change  might  be  modified  by  the  influenoe  of  opium  upon  the  system, 
and  it  might  enable  the  patient  to  bear  up  under  the  irritation  and 
pain  caused  by  the  poison,  until  it  was  changed  or  removed. 

Our  friendly  reyiewer  asks,  if  the  treatment  so  modifies  the  organs 
Aat  they  remain  without  destruction,  until  the  poison  is  changed  or 
removed  from  the  systeoh^-as  /suppose  by  the  action  of  the  system 
and  its  paits,  and  not  by  the  treatment  pursued  by  the  physician — ^*  is 
not  this  a  cure  in  the  best,  though  not  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  ?" 
Doubtless  when  the  poison  is  destroyed,  and  the  organs  have  recoyer* 
ed,  a  cure  is  effected,  but  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  suppose 
that  the  physician  or  his  medicines  have  wrought  the  cure  in  all  these 
cases,  but  that  in  ^me  instances  the  fortunate  result  has  been  in  oppo- 
mAon  to,  and  in  spite  of  the  vaunted  cure. 

After  an  attempted  refutation  of  my  reasoning,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  essential  cause,  or  condition  of  Scarlet  Fever — ^tbat  which  produced 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease — ^is  a  peculiar  body  taken  into  the  blood 
of  the  patient,  and  which  tends  to  reproduce  itself  out  of  the  elements 
of  the  flaids  of  the  body,  the  idea  seems  to  be  admitted  as  correct, 
and  since  the  means  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to,  change  somewhat  anaL 
agous  in  fluids  oat  of  the  system,  are  known,  the  question  is  put, 
*'  Why  then  should  we  despair  of  finding,  even  if  we  have  not  yet 
found  some  method  of  preventing,  or  at  least  modifying,  lessening, 
and  shortening  the  real  action  of  the  poison  producing  the  eruptive 
diseases?  I  certainly  ^1  not  be  done  by  sitting  down  in  despair, 
«nd  trying  nothing  of  any  pertwhative  power,  according  to  Dr.  Cleve- 
land's advice.'' 

Softly,  my  dear  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not  despair  of  finding, 
perhaps,  ^  very  thing  that  shall  cure,  destroy,  or  remove  the  essen<> 
tial  cause  of  this  disease,  even  as  Quinia  cures  malaria,  or  as  Iodide 
of  Potassium  removes  Lead  from  the  system.  And  far  from  despau^ 
ug  of  having  already  found  some  methods  of  "  modifying,  lessening, 
and  shortening  the  real  action  of  the  poison,"  as  one  might  suppose 
firom  reading  your  article,  I  have  not  even  yet  bespoken  the  garments 
of  sadccloth  ere  entering  the  vale  of  despond.  On  the  contrary,  as 
distboUj  avowed,  my  short  line  was  penned  with  the  idea  of  endeav- 
Offing  to  find  a  better  method  than  those  ahready  known,  as  well  as  to 
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rejoice  at  what  we  aie  now  enabled  to  do.  No,  no  I  my  dear  Sir  I  mj 
£Etoe  is  still  nearly  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  I  am  yet  oanying  fog 
my  motto,  "Nil  de9per<xndum,^^  or  in  plain  Saxon,  **  It  will  never 
do  to  give  it  np  so."  Not  on  my  shield  did  that  bolt  fiJl,  although  I 
do  confess  to  no  great  fondness  for  " pertorbatire  power''  in  the 
treatment  of  sick  children.  The  sagacious  Sydenham,  as  quoted  by 
Austin  Flint,  said  of  this  disease,  ''that  it  is  only  dangerous  through 
the  officiousness  of  the  doctor,"  and  many  since  his  time,  have  been 
led  to  suppose  his  sagacity  had  not  entirely  left  him,  when  this  remark 
was  made. 

But  our  writer  says : — "  The  claims  for  any  specific  remedy,  and 
the  doctrine  of  its  being  useless  to  attempt  any  cure,  may  be  summa. 
rily  diBnussed***and  we  must  come  down  to  what  we  really  know, 
and  may  rationally  infer,  as  to  the  nature  and  action  of  the  disease 
and  the  treatment  appropriate  to  it" 

The  first  point  of  treatment  objected  to,  is  that  of  the  skin ;  based 
on  the  assertion  that  *'  the  skin  itself  seems  by  no  means  to  be  irritat- 
ed by  the  contact  of  the  air." 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  skins  Dr.  Webber's  patients  may  haTS, 
but  certainly  they  must  differ  much  in  their  cuticular  enyelopes  from 
ordinary  mortals;  or  other  members  of  the  profession  have  greatly 
erred,  and  this  discussion  may  serve  to  dispel  the  error. 

Dr.  Dunglison  says  of  the  skin : — "  It  is  burning  hot,  tense,  dry, 
and  unusually  sensible  to  the  touch.  The  feet  and  hands  are  intense- 
ly red,  and  are  swollen,  stiff,  and  punful,"  and  this  in  the  mildest 
forms  of  scarlet  fever. 

All  writers  speak  of  one  of  ihe  diagnostio  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
being  a  hot,  red  condition  of  the  skin,  the  rash  being  caused  by  innu. 
merable  red  spots  running  into  each  other,  and  causing  the  entiri 
8urfiEU)e,  according  to  Armstrong,  to  ''  resemble  much  the  shell  of  a 
boiled  Lobster."  Eberle  says : — **  The  heat  of  the  skin  is  more  in. 
tense,  than  in  any  other  febrile  affection."  Gurrie  found  by  aetoal 
measurement,  that  the  heat  rose  as  high  as  108  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  and  Willan  found  it  up  even  to  112  degrees.  This  ex- 
treme heat,  irritability,  and  consequent  death  of  the  skin,  led  Dr. 
Schneeman  of  Hanover,  to  suppose  he  could  put  at  least  a  partial  stop 
to  the  infiammatory  process  by  covering  the  surface  of  the  entire  body 
with  an  oily  substance,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  might  act 
upon  the  oOf  and  not  upon  the  tissues ;  in  aooordanoe  with  the  sunt 
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pUlosopby  which  governs  tho  profesaioQ  in  ordering  cod  liver  oil,  for 
their  oonsumptiye  patients,  that  the  oil  may  be  homed  by  the  inbaled 
oxygen,  and  the  lungs,  and  other  organs  preserved  from  its  destructive 
influence.  This  method  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  this  countiy 
by  a  communication  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  from 
the  pen  of  Br.  Harvey  Lindsley  of  Washington,  in  the  spring  of 
1850.  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  and  Dr.  D.  I.  Gain,  of  South 
Carolina,  having  patients  with  thin  and  irritable  skins,  each  made  a 
trial  of  the  method,  much  to  their  satisfaction.  Dr.  Cain  said : — ''In- 
deed, in  one  case,  so  great  was  the  relief  from  the  parched  heat,  af- 
forded by  the  inunction,  that  the  patient  begged  his  &tiier  to  rub  him 
onoe  or  twice  every  night."  **  All  expressed  themselves  as  not  being 
in  the  slightest  degree  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  skin,  if  the  tVi- 
iervaU  between  the  rtMnngt  were  not  too  long,  A  happy  efiect  was 
produced  upon  the  skin ;  its  temperature,  after  two  days  use  of  the 
lard  or  tweet  oil,  was  very  pleasant  to  the  band  of  the  observer.'* 
The  irritation  of  the  skin,  in  these  cases  was  kept  down  so  low  as  that 
the  other  parts  of  the  system  suflbred  far  less  than  is  usual  wben  tho 
external  extremities  of  the  nerves  are  allowed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
atmoflpherio  oxygen ;  for  there  was  no  '*  discharge  from  the  ear,  ab- 
scess, diarrhooa,  dysentery  or  dropdcal  swelling." 

Dr.  Ebert,  of  Berlin,  says  of  the  twenty  eight  cases  treated  by  him 
there  was  no  desquamation  of  the  cuticle — such  was  not  the  fact  in 
Dr.  Cain's  cases,  but  in  his  it  was  so  slight  that  it  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  a  slight  furfuraceous  exfoliation.  Dr.  Webber  cannot  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that  the  good  effects  here  detailed  were 
the  results  of  the  etimulating,  or  antiseptic  effects  of  Kreosote,  for  no  fat 
hieon  was  used,  and  the  preference  was  given  to  olive  oil,  over  lard. 

The  importance  of  keeping  down  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  which 
Dr.  Webber  at  one  time  thinks  is  but  slight,  but  at  another  time  may 
demand  an  antiseptic — ^in  the  estimation  of  the  learned  Editor  of  the 
Charlestown  Journal,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  remarks : 

**  The  fat  or  oil  seems  to  me  to  exert  a  powerful  sedative  influence, 
primarily  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  relaxing  its  textures,  opening  its 
feroes,  and  subduing  plogasis  ;  thus  restoring  the  function  to  this  im* 
portant  organ,  the  interruption  to  which  is  in  my  kunMe  opinion,  the 
Bouroe  of  the  formidable  train  of  sequela,  so  often  noticed,  such  as 
congestion  of  the  kidneys,  accompanied  by  albuminous  urine,  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  droprical  collections ;  that  of  the  bowels,  causing  diarrhooa. 
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dysentery,  &o. ;  the  aiuoeptibility  to  atmoBpheiie  vioiflsitiideB,  tbe  fat" 
mation  of  abacesses,  &c.  The  secondary  effect,  is  on  the  nervcas 
system,  allaying  the  high  excitement  induced  in  it  by  the  oataneoos 
inflammation,  &c." 

Snrely,  if  the  talented  Dr.  Cain,  editor  of  the  Chailestown  Medictl 
Journal,  has  found  the  cutaneous  irritation  so  great  as  to  produce  this 
formidable  train  of  eyils,  and  the  allaying  of  that  irritation,  the  metat 
<tf  avoiding  them,  then  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  the  attentiim  ct 
the  profession  to  the  fact,  and  recommending  that  the  entire  surfiMO 
should  he  frequently  wiped  with  a  doth  moistened  with  pure  warn 
water,  or  water  with  a  Utile  milk. 

With  the  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Webber  to  disagree  widi 
me  to  the  utmost,  he  quotes  the  recommendation  of  many  writers  to 
use  cold  water,  but  says  that  it  has  been  ''thought  by  some  that  tepid 
water  was  even  more  efficacious,  evaporation  being  allowed  to  take 
place;"  but  he  adds : — *'  A  free  generous  ablution  however,  is  what  is 
wanted,  and  not  a  mere  wiping  with  a  moistened  cloth,"— putting  the 
latter  phrase  in  quotation  marks,  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
eltent  of  my  recommendation. 

-  But  he  also  proposes  to  add  "  Carb.  of  Potaasa,  or  Ammonia,  or 
Soda,"  to  help  remove  any  sebaceous  or  oily  matter  firom  the  akin. 
He  objects  to  the  addition  of  the  milk,  because  it  would  leave  a  depoi- 
ite  of  oily  matter  on  the  skin,  from  which  "  no  good  is  known  to  re. 
suit."  Perhaps  not  to  him,  for  he  has  practised  on  "  other  views  ftr 
the  third  part  of  a  century,"  and  the  modem  opinions^  and  obserfa- 
tions  on  pathology,  therapeutics,  and  chemistry  may  be  "  unknown" 
to  him.  As  it  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  extreme  irritation, 
and  inflamed  state  of  the  skin  may  be  unknown  to  others  also,  I  beg 
leave  to  quote  from  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Porky  of  PennsyL 
vania,  who  have  tried  the  value  of  inunctions  as  a  means  of  subdu- 
ing the  irritation.  In  the  transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  1858,  page  106,  Dr.  Porley  says:— "I 
have  frequently  seen  the  great  heat  of  the  skin,  the  itching  and  the 
restlessness  of  the  patient  subdued,  as  if  by  magic,  by  rubbing  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  body  with  warmed  bacon.  To  get  tbe  full  bene- 
fit of  this  remedy,  the  patient  must  be  well  greaeed,  and  if  the  symp- 
toms  return,  it  must  be  repeated  ad  libitum.'* 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  viewing  Scarlet  Fever  as  a  self-limiting  dia. 
ease,  I  suppose  Dr.  Webber  will  admit—although  he  may  pity  me  tx 
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Oe  A^pefeMiMtt  of  tbe  opinion — yet  to  me  the  fact  that  it  will  ran  ite 
ooane  if  the  Bystem  be  properly  sustained,  and  the  morbid  actioiiA 
properly  ohecked  and  oontroUed,  until  the  desired  ohange  has  oocarred 
and  the  poison  has  been  eliminated ;  and  that  the  tissne  most  deeply 
aflboted  lies  at  the  snrGMse,  where  we  oan  so  easily  make  direct  appli- 
eatioDfl  to  it,  is  far  more  prodnotiye  of  hope  than  despair.  I  would 
make  soothing,  cooling,  gentle,  but  persistent  application  directly  to 
tibe  BurfMM,  saoh  as  philosophy,  and  experience  teach  are  the  surest 
pcoteetors  against  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  which  will  yet  leave  the 
pores  duly  open  for  the  elimination  of  the  maCeriea  morhi. 

He  on  the  contrary  would  relieye  the  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
tbe  skin  by  the  use  of  purgaUvat  and  purgatiyes  will  also,  he  says 
lessen  the  vital  action  of  tbe  system,  so  that  the  inflammation,  and  ir 
sitatioB  which  do  not  exist,  (in  his  opinion)  will  be  purged  off  with 
the  morbid  secretions,  and  the  excessive  health  and  strength  of  the 
patient!  This  treatment  may  hacre  been  the  best  known  to  some,  a 
third  of  a  century  since,  but  the  reasoning  used  to  sustain  it  is  not 
qmte  satisfactory  in  these  modem  times. 

The  Doctor  seems  fond  of  speaking  of  my  "  admissions"  and  **  coUp 
lassioDS."  He  sayi^— *'  By  his  own  confession,  we  have  to  (^pose  an 
aoute  inflammatory  action."  No,  my  dear  sir,  I  make  no  such  aif 
miinoM  or  confeaumt.  I  make  the  ttatemeni,  and  am  pleased  to 
kam  that  after  you  have  virtually  denied  it,  ffou  admit,  and  you  can" 
ftt$  that  my  statement  is  correct.  You  propose  depressing  agents,  tat 
the  cure  cf  this  condition  of  the  system,  and  ask,  ''  Which  is  the 
most  dangerous,  tbe  action  of  the  unchecked  disease  in  depressing  the 
vital  energy,  or  the  depressing  efibct  of  the  remedy  used  to  cheek,  and 
moderate  the  inflammation." 

But  I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  fiur  statement  of  the  proposition.  I 
do  not  propose  to  let  the  disease  continue  unchecked,  neither  do  I  pro- 
pose debilitation  for  counteracting  inflammation.  I  do  not  choose  et- 
ther  bom  of  the  dilemma,  and  am  willing  to  explain  how  you  can 
avoid  each.  How  I  WQuld  sustiun  the  system  through  the  changes  has 
already  been  stated,  and  now  I  vrill  endeavor  to  show  why  I  would  not 
core  depression  and  debiUty,  by  the  use  of  depressing  and  debilitating 
«gent8«  I  never  had  any  fidth  in  that  mode  of  doing  business. 
Homceopathy  is  not  included  in  my  medical  creed.  Allopathy  has 
stood  by  me  as  a  friend  in  my  practice,  and  I  still  retain  faith  in  it. 
Dr.  J.  W.  King  of  Tennessee,  says : — ''  Debility  is  a  conspicuous 
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element  in  the  feyers  of  the  present  day,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  le- 
press  vascular,  and  nervous  excitement  by  direct  sedatives/*  (mnoli 
less  by  deUUtcOmg  agents,)  "  the  safest  course  is  to  husband  the 
irritability  of  the  system  by  positive  tonics  and  stimulants." 

The  same  idea  was  conveyed  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt,  editor  of  the  Bu(^ 
falo  Medical  Journal.  He  said — ''  Blood-letting,  which  is  so  largely 
recommended  by  authors,^*  (who  may  have  written  a  third  of  a  oen* 
tury  since,)  *'  is  in  fact  ignored  in  practice.  The  phlebotomy  of  an 
in&nt  is  pracHeaUy  as  rare  an  operation  as  that  for  tying  the  carotid ; 
and  while  this  holds  tnio,  we  can  see  but  little  harm  in  the  instmetioa 
of  authors  to  the  contrary.  The  free  use  of  antimony  and  mercuriaU  is 
also  contra  indicated  by  the  delicate  organization  of  children,  and  their 
extreme  susceptibility  to  the  impressions  made  on  the^iike  vice,** 

Such  is  the  great  danger  resulting  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  and 
all  the  entire  list  of  debilitating  agents,  and  although  purgatives  may 
have  been  recommended  by  authors  long  since,  in  conjunction  widi 
blood-letting,  and  even  practised  then,  and  now,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  their  use  is  pernicious,  and  I  still  "  strongly  object  to  them,  and 
would  recommend" — ^if  need  be — ''  that  the  bowels  be  kept  open  with 
mild  injections ;"  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  others,  among  whom 
are  the  editors  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Journal,  and  the  emi- 
nent Dr.  Tweedy,  also  entertain  the  same  opinions,  as  shown  by  the  fi»I- 
lowing  extract  from  Dr.  Tweedy's  admirable  article.  When  speaking 
of  the  irritation  present  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  Scarlet  Fever,  Dr. 
Tweedy  says : — "An  irritating  purgative,  which  in  hundreds  of  cases 
forms  tiie  ground-work  of  the  treatment,  increases  considerably  this 
state  of  things,  and  therefore  should  hy  aU  means  he  avoided.  I  con- 
sider this  point  one  of  great  practical  importance,  involving  the  lives 
of  many  of  our  fellow  creatures.  I  have  for  years  felt  it  my  duty  to 
warn  parents,  guardians  and  proprietors  of  schools,  &c.,  against  the 
objectionable  and  most  dangerous  practice  of  giving  (even)  aperient 
medicines  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic.  They  have,  to  eag 
the  least  of  them,  in  numerous  cases,  done  irreparable  harm ;  lessen- 
ing  considerably,  if  not  altogether  destroying  all  hopes  of  a  good  and 
oomplete  recovery." 

Dr.  Webber  adopts  the  Thompsonian  notion,  that  ''in  acute  in- 
flammation, there  is  an  excess  of  aetion^**  and  says  that  this  **  cannot 
be  well  checked,  witiiout  the  use  of  agents  of  a  depressing  nature.*' 
He  also  says : — "  The  vital  energies  of  the  system,  are  already  do- 
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jmssed  by  the  diseased  action ;"  wbich  latter  statemeDi,  I  doabt  not 
istnxe;  bat  how  it  can  accord  with  the  Thompsonian  notion  of  in- 
flammation, he  does  not  explain.  If  both  his  statements  are  oorreoty 
it  woold  seem  that  the  disease  must  be  an  admirable  remedy  for  itself* 
It  is  a  depressing  agent.  It  depresses  the  vital  energies,  and  that  de- 
pression can  be  carried  to  any  extent ;  consequently,  however  acute  the 
inflammation  may  be,  the  disease  can,  by  the  aid  of  purgatives,  be 
made  as  depressing  as  the  inflammation  is  acute— and  as  was  remark- 
ed— ^in  the  disease  itself  we  have  Dr.  Webber's  cure  for  the  inflam- 
mation : — ^a  true  case  of  Homoeopathy. 

When  the  patient  is  already  depressed  by  the  disease,  I  am  of  the 
qpbion  that  Tartarised  Antimony  and  purgatives  to  the  stomach,  and 
cantharadin  for  the  neck  of  the  bladder  will  do  much  to  lessen  all  ex* 
C6S$  of  action,  and  the  patient,  by  their  means  may  be  made  to  rest 
quietly  in  the — ^tomb. 

But,  says  Dr.  Webber,  while  admitting  that  purgatives  will  increase 
tile  irritation  of  the  irritated  bowels,  **  there  is  a  difference  between 
one  form  of  irritation,  and  another.  That  some  irritations  seem  in 
some  degree  incompatible,  and  one  will  destroy  another,  being  in  fact, 
literally,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — a  counter^rritant,  while 
sootiiing  remedies  are  anti-irritant."  In  the  use  of  this  word,  counter" 
irriuaion  the  profession  have  made  bulls  enough  to  stock  a  large  Irish 
pasture,  and  yet  our  author  has  added  another  to  the  herd. 

The  idea  of  cooling  a  heated  surface  of  metal  or  stone,  by  building 
a  fire  with  a  different  kind  of  fuel  from  that  which  had  burned  on  the 
aorfieuse,  is  plainly  parallel  to  that  of  subduing  an  irritation  of  a  part, 
by  causing  increased  irritation  by  means  of  an  agent  differing  some- 
what from  the  original  cause ;  and  if  the  fire  in  the  one  instance  would 
oool,  then  irritation  in  the  other  would  soothe. 

I  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  true  counter-irritation,  was  one  in- 
daoed  at  a  oonsideiable  distance  from  that  it  was  designed  to  relieve, 
and  that  this  relief,  was  the  result  of  the  distant  action,  and  not  of  one 
similar  to  the  disease,  and  at  the  point  of  abnormal  action.  That  Dr. 
Webber  has  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  would  enlighten  us  upon, 
is  proved  by  his  illustration. 

A  turgid,  blood  shot  eye,  is  turged  and  blood  shot — ^not  because 
the  coats  of  the  veins  of  the  eye  are  in  a  too  actively  contracted  condi- 
tion, but  because  the  action  is  lessened  by  disease.  Sulphate  of  Zinc 
bang  a  stimulant  to  the  relaxed  coats  of  the  vessels,  causes  contrac- 
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tioo,  and  gives  relief  on  Allopathic,  and  not  as  the  writer  sappoaea  on 
Homceopathio  principles.  Neither  the  Salphate  of  Copper,  or  Nitrate 
of  Silver  are  irritants  to  the  eye;  they  both  cause  eontractioii  of  the 
tunics  of  the  blood  vessels. 

The  idea  of  sabstitnting  an  artificial  disease,  to  core  one  already  ei- 
isting  may  suit  Hahnemann  and  his  followers,  bat  certainly  ia  noi  m 
accordance  with  the  views  of  modern  pathologists. 

Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Soda  in  solution,  as  a  gargle  axe  direct  antag- 
onists to  the  oxygenation  of  the  throat,  and  Tannic  Acid,  and  Cat»> 
chn,  as  well  as  Nitrate  of  Silver  are  astringent,  and  as  they  lessen  the 
oalliber  of  over^istended  blood  vessels,  they  mnstf  if  jadknoiialy  em* 
ployed,  prove  beneficial.  They  positively  do  not  ''acton  the  same 
general  principles,  as  Capsicum,  and  other  irritants,  and  therefoie, 
cannot  fairly  be  adduced  to  sustain  this  novel  idea  of  the  value  cf 
counter-irritation. 

In  regard  to  the  blisters  which  Dr.  Webber  takes  to  his  bosom,  and 
lauds  so  highly — ^it  may  not  do  him  any  harm  to  read  what  Dr.  Beek 
and  others,  say  of  them,  before  they  apply  them  to  their  little  patients. 

Dr.  Beck  says,  that  "  they  are  more  immediate  in  their  efiects  thia 
on  adults — that  the  local  inflammation  is  greater,  and  that  uloera&a 
and  gangrene,  and  even  death  are  apt  to  follow." 

Dr.  Byan  says : — *'  I  have  seen  a  blister  on  the  chest  followed  by 
sloughing,  fmd  an  aperture  form  over  the  epigastrium,  which  exposed 
the  subjacent  viscera."  Dr.  Thompson  says  that  he  has  seen  "  gan- 
grene and  death  follow  the  application  of  a  blister  on  an  in&nt."  Dr. 
Nortii  states  that  he  has  "  twice  known  in£Eints  destroyed  in  oonse* 
quence  of  the  sloughing  of  blisters,  the  progress  of  which  could  not 
be  arrested."  Prof.  Chapman  says  that  blisters  induce  ''  gangrene,  as 
I  have  witnessed  in  two  or  three  instances.''  Dr.  Boberts  has  net 
with  two  cases  where  children  died  from  the  eflbcts  of  blisters.  Dr. 
Armstrong  says : — **  I  have  a  great  dread  of  the  application  of  bfistns 
to  infants,  on  account  of  what  is  called  the  local  and  comtitutional  it' 
ritaiion.*' 

When  such  are  the  results  observed  by  our  most  enlightened  thers. 
peutists,  shall  I  be  condemned  for  not  favoring  such  "  purturbativs 
treatment?"  especially  in  Scarlet  Fever,  where  as  Dr.  Beoktmly 
says,  the  skin  being  diseased,  those  unpleasant  results,  are  "  modi 
more  likely  to  happen,  than  in  the  healthy  condition  of  that  suifaee." 

The  oomtitiUional  excitement  xefened  to,  is  usually  mnoh  gnaltf 
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ia  infimta  than  in  adnlia.  Dr.  Beck  says :— ''  So  powerfal  indeed,  ia 
the  impTesBioD  thoa  made  sometimea,  that  oonvokiona  have  been  pro- 
daeed  from  thia  caoae."  Dr.  North  saya : — "  I  have  frequently  Been 
yerj  aeyere  parozjama  of  conynlaiona  brought  on  in  oonsequence  of 
their  injadidons  and  nnneoeasaiy  application."  Dr.  North  aaya  of 
thoae  eaaea  where  bliatera  have  been  applied  to  children,  and  the  par 
tient  baa  recovered,  that  the  recovery  is  attributable  to  other  cansea 
''  and  the  bliater  gaina  a  character,  to  which  in  point  of  &ct,  it  baa  no 
cdaim."  Dr.  Chowne  haa  ao  low  an  opinion  of  bUatera  on  children, 
'*  that  he  never  employed  them  if  he  oonld  avoid  it''  Dr.  Ure  givea 
a  caae  where  aphaeeloa  oocnrred  from  the  presence  rf  the  bliater  fly. 

Dr.  Beck  in  giving  directiona  for  the  application  of  bliatera  saya  :-— 
"  Long  experience  haa  establiahed  the  fact  that  it  ia  only  under  oer«> 
iaui  atatea  of  the  syatem,  (even  in  adnlta)  that  they  can  be  uaed  with 
any  proapect  of  advantage,^'  and  saya,  ''  If  this  be  true  in  the  adult, 
it  is  doubly  ao  in  the  youug  aubject,  and  any  mistake  in  thia  respeot,  ia 
much  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  iojarious  coDsequences  in  the  latter 
than  the  former.  Now  the  conditions  which  influence  the  effect  of 
these  agenta,  are  the  itaU  of  the  shm,  and  the  atate  of  the  nervous  and 
vaacnlar  ayatems.  With  regard  to  the  skin,  the  part  to  which  they  aio 
applied,  ahould  be  aa  nearly  as  possible  in  a  9iate  of  pmfeet  heabh. 
When  the  akia  ia  in  a  morbid  atate,  ulceration,  and  gangrene  are  by  no 
meana  unuaual  oceunrencea.  All  thia  ia  ocoaaionally  illuatrated  in 
Scarlatina,  and  Meaalea." 

Pereira  aays— "  ulceration  and  gangrene  are  not  uncommon,  the 
latter  efiect  ia  occasionally  observed  after  ezanthematous  diaeaaea,  ea- 
petnally  measles.    I  have  aeen  death  reault  therefrom  in  two  inatanoea." 

Dr.  Dnngliaon  saya  that  he  has  seen  several  caaes  of  death  mani. 
ftatly  eauaed  by  the  uae  of  bliatera  in  Scarlatina  and  Meaalea  Dr. 
Beck  saya  that  if  blisters  are  applied  when  general  excitement  exiata, 
«( they  merely  add  fuel  to  the  fire,"  and  do  not  put  a  stop  to  the  flre, 
aa  our  ancient  lexicographer  would  have  ua  auppoae  on  such  testimony 
aa  ia  here  presented,  in  regard  to  the  local  and  general  eflbcts  of  UiSi. 
ten,  we  might  well  discard  them  from  our  use  in  treating  this  diseaae ; 
but  Dr.  jobber  finda  them  to  possess  another  property  beaide  the  lo- 
cal and  general  perturbation  here  described.  In  addition  to  the  fiiel 
with  which  they  quench  the  flame— and  the  ulcerationa  and  gangrene 
with  which  they  depress  the  vitality  of  the  parte,  he  would  make  them 
become  oompaniona  of  hia  infantile  patienta^  because,  forsooth,  Aa 
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tihmks  "  Caniharadin  in  small  doses  is  a  diaretio  of  considerable 
efficacy,  and  has  been  found  from  ibis  very  quality  serviceable  in  drop* 
sy,  accompanied  by  a  weak  and  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  which 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  dropsy  sometimes  consequent  on  Scarlar 
tina." 

Let  US  examine  this  idea.  Debility  and  weakness  of  the  system 
usually  are  present — ^Blisters  are  depressing  agents — ^Dropsy  comes  on 
sometimes,  after  the  first  symptoms 'have  disappeared — Cantharadin 
19  said  to  be  diuretic  in  small  doses.  Hence  blisters  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  throat,  regardless  of  all  the  local  and  general  danger  at- 
tendant on  theur  use,  that  by  their  use  the  system  may  receive  what  is 
said  to  be  a  diuretic,  and  (his,  too,  some  days  before  it  is  known  whe- 
ther it  will  be  needed  or  not.  If  perchance  more  than  a  Uule  canthar- 
adin is  absorbed,  all  writers  say  it  will  be  9Wre  to  cause  such  irrita- 
tion of  the  urinary  apparatus  as  to  be  greatly  harmful ;  but  blisters 
have  been  used  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  their  use  must  be  defend- 
ed. 

My  dear  New  Engknd  professional  brothers,  with  a  face  devoid  of 
a  single  line  of  despondency,  I  now  mentally  oflhr  you  my  right  hand 
of  brotherly  love,  giving  you  a  hearty  grasp,  and  receive  your  faint 
pressure  in  return,  while  I  gently  and  with  none  but  kindly  feelings 
hint  to  you,  that  the  science  of  medicine  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress within  the  last  three  and  thirty  years — and  that  an  evidence  as 
well  as  result  of  that  progress,  is  the  discarding  of  most  of  your  £lvo^ 
ite  remedies  in  this  disease,  and  a  great  decrease  in  the  mortality  of 
the  patients.  Even  a  little  pumpkin  seed  tea  of  the  genuine  Yankee 
stamp— or  a  little  tea  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  watermelon,  or  as  I 
might  direct,  a  little  catnip  tea  will  be  found  as  efficacious,  and  less 
dangerous  as  a  diuretic,  than  an  uncertain  amount  of  cantharadin,  ab- 
sorbed from  a  blistered  sur&ce,  days  before  it  is  needed. 

But  while  you  say  that  Gantharidin  acts  as  a  diuretic,  of  course 
from  stimulating  the  kidneys  to  increased  activity,  you  correct  what 
you  are  pleased  to  suppose  my  error,  in  attributing  to  it  the  power  of 
ovei^irritating  those  organs,  and  thus  suppres^g  the  secretion.  The 
old  proverb  about  misery  loving  company,  may  here  be  repe%i»d,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  nearly  every  therapeutist  has  advanced 
opinions,  similar  to  my  own,  and  have  supposed  that  the  irritation  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  owing  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  morbid 
urine ;  and  that  morbid  condition  of  the  urine  is  caused  by  the  disease 
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of  the  kidneys,  indaoed  by  the  oantharidin.  We  are  all  of  a  willing 
mind,  and  leady  to  change  our  opinion  on  proof  of  error,  bat  not  on 
mere  assertion. 

The  adyantages  of  Alialis  to  the  sor&oe,  rest  not  on  the  fiust  that 
they  change  the  oil  into  soap  to  wash  it  away ;  bat  on  the  faot  that  all 
alkalis  are  antagonistic  to  oxygen,  which  they  nentralize  and  preyent, 
from  irritating  and  destroying  the  integaments,  and  oyeiHStimolating 
the  neryes.  Hence  if  they  are  used,  their  ose  shoald  be  followed  by 
some  oUy  application,  to  re-sapply  the  skin  with  the  reqaisite  amooni 
of  oil,  that  it  may  not  diy  ap,  die,  and  exfoliate. 

Althoagh  I  may  not  **  haye  examined  and  fcdrfy  met,"  all  the  ol^ 
jections  Dr.  Webber  has  raised  to  my  former  short  article,  I  hope  I 
haye  written  enough  to  lead  to  a  re-examination  of  the  practice  por- 
sned  in  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  Feyer — ^in  which  each  idea  as  to  its 
pathology  and  the  action  of  each  article  used  in  its  treatment,  will  be 
strictly  examined  and  tested  by  the  light  of  both  reason  and  experi- 
ence—and that  nothing  will  be  adopted  tnerdy  becaase  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  a  long  period  of  time— and  no  new  idea  rejected,  merely  be« 
eanse  it  is  new. 

Many  of  the  old  opinions  demand  a  re-examination  by  the  lights  af* 
forded  by  modem  science,  and  the  sooner  we  sabject  them  to  the  mos^ 
rigid  scrntiny,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  profession  and  the  pablio* 
With  the  hope  that  the  other  two  thirds  of  a  centnry  will  be  yoachsafed 
Br.  Webber,  to  anite  in  this  inyestigation,  I  bid  him  and  the  sab* 
ject  an  adieu. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  OF   THE  JOURNAL. 

Parti,  Oct.  iH,  1855. 

Mbssbs,  Editobs  : — ^I  trust  your  readers  will  not  expect  from  me, 
at  present,  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  Hospitals  or  medical  facilities  of 
tUs  great  centre  of  our  profession.  Were  it  the  proper  season  tos  tudy 
these,  the  great  attraction  of  the  place  would  preyent  any  thorough 
nesa  in  the  inyestigation.  My  limited  stay  here  has  been  thus  far  de- 
yoted  almost  excluriyely  to  the  Grand  Exhibition.  I  shall  try  to  giyo 
you  a  little  idea  of  those  points  connected  with  it  which  are  interesting 
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in  a  medical  point  of  yiew.  The  Indostrial  departments  eeem  birdly 
to  claim  a  place  in  a  Jonrnal  deyoted  more  properly  to  oUier  topics. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  onr  profesdon  is  as  well  repreeented  ts 
any  other,  though  it  cannot  of  course  present  so  imposing  an  appeu^ 
ance  as  that  of  many.  So  far,  however,  as  mechanical  ingennity  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  advancement  of  medicine  and  sm^iy,  or 
ohemistry  aid  the  pharmaceutist  in  the  preparation  of  the  materia  med- 
ica,  or  the  hygienic  condition  of  a  community  be  improved  by  phyaeal 
Beans,  is  shown  at  the  present  Exhibition. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  Ezposants  in  this,  as  in  all  other  depart* 
ments,  by  far  the  largest  nnmber  belong  to  the  French  Empire ;  more 
indeed  than  to  all  the  Foreign  States  which  are  represented.  To  he 
Bure  the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  give  to  Fraoee  a  place  hx  beyond 
any  other  country,  or  all  others,  in  the  extent,  variety  and  perfeodoa 
ef  the  articles  exposed.  Tet  the  Exhibition  is,  as  a  whole,  much  the 
gainer  by  it.  Indeed,  it  is  appropriate  that  France  should  take  the 
lead  in  this  respect.  She  certainly  dictates  to  the  whole  world  in  most 
matters  pertaining  to  onr  profession.  What  she  does  not  do,  others 
cannot,  as  she  has  every  facility  to  send  her  articles  to  the  capital,  cr 
present  to  view  the  innumerable  objects  of  interest  which  the  chemists, 
instrument  makers,  anatomists,  microscopists  and  hygienists  of  Paris 
itself  possess. 

Next  to  France,  the  Empire  of  Austria  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Pro^ 
sia  and  Bavaria  are  entitled  to  mention.  Their  collections,  thovgh 
not  large,  are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  Oreat  Britain  has  done 
well,  but  not  nearly  well  enough.  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Spain  and  Holland  stand  next.  The  collection  of  mineral  waters 
from  Greece  is  very  fine.  Mexico  has  sent  one  article  alone  worth 
noting;  an  apparatus  designed  to  prevent  epileptics  from  bruising 
their  teeth.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  those  splendid  casts  and  ana* 
tomical  preparations  which  I  had  expected  to  find  in  the  department 
devoted  to  Tuscany.  Florence  has  long  furnished  our  best  collections 
with  them,  and  though  Paris  and  Pavia  are  now  robbing  her  of  her 
fame  in  thb  particular,  her  preeminence  is  not  yet  lost 

I  am  sorry  that  the  United  States  make  so  meagre  a  display.  We 
have  neither  cutlery,  surgical  apparatus,  nor  medicinal  preparations  to 
stand  in  the  Exhibition  alongside  of  the  same  classes  of  European 
manufactures.  It  would  seem  that  in  no  department  are  we  so  mneh 
indebted  to  the  old  world.    While  the  medical  literature  of  our  coon- 
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iij  now  boasto  of  names  ilmoflt  as  distiognished  as  any;  and  wbik 
many  of  our  surgeons  and  pbysiciaiis  hare  a  world  wide  repatatioDy 
Sur^iean  institadons  have  been  the  instraments,  and  European  sofad' 
are  bave  fnmisbed  the  material  for  study.  Our  anatoroioal  oabineii 
are  altogether  imperfect  without  preparations  made  abroad ;  our  chem* 
ieal  laboratories  are  but  copies  of  those  upon  the  continent.  Every 
dung  relating  to  Pharmacy  is  in  a  crude  state  with  us.  With  the  ex* 
OBption  of  some  articles  made  of  caouchouc,  such  as  those  which  the 
New  England  phymdan  sees  at  Mr.  Codman's  depdt  in  Boston,  and 
some  elegant  specimens  of  dentistry,  Mr.  Thomson's  life  seat,  a  lift 
boat  and  a  few  others,  we  have  in  reality  nothing. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  French  department,  I  have  noted  many 
worth  mentioning.  Th«re  are  apparatus  for  the  perfect  yentilation  of 
houses,  ships,  and  mines,  filters,  safety  lamps,  machines  for  sweeping 
away  snow  or  mud,  apparatus  to  preserve  miners  from  deleterious 
gaases,  orthopedic  apparatus,  inodorous  cabinets,  mineral  waters,  pre- 
served fruits,  concentrated  drugs,  rare  extracts  and  oils,  cfaemioal 
products,  medicinal  chocolates  and  nicely  prepared  faranaeeous  pow* 
ders,  machines  for  pill  making  and  for  spreading  plasters,  new  remo- 
dies,  gum  elastic  articles,  and  every  variety  of  bathing  machines  from 
a  foot  basin  to  a  show^  bath  containing  half  a  barrel. 

Then  there  are  ambulances  for  the  transportation  of  the  sick  ki 
armies,  models  of  hospitals,  every  species  of  surgical  and  dental  ap« 
paratus,  artificial  legs  and  arms,  bandages,  splints,  artificial  teeth, 
hernial  contrivances,  Auzouz's  and  other  anatomical  preparations  in 
plaster  and  in  wax,  portable  stalls  for  the  use  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
apparatus  for  the  reduction  of  fractures  and  their  subsequent  treat- 
ment, couches  and  beds  for  the  sick,  birds  and  animals  injected  with 
antiseptic  compounds,  Lefevre  and  Revil's  heads  of  animals,  groups 
empailed,  artificial  eggs,  fishes  and  Crustacea,  and  finally  Bourgoyne's 
nuerosoopical  preparations.    In  regard  to  these  last  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  seen  few  collections  here  which  excell  the  set 
of  dental  sections  exhibited  by  Dr.  Durkee  at  the  New  Tork  Palace. 
The  whole  of  this  long  list,  which  I  have  taken  in  a  mass  from  my 
notes,  though  not  strictly  medical  throughout,  embraces  but  few  arti« 
eles  which  are  not  designed  to  add  to  the  well  being  of  the  community 
in  a  physiological  point  of  view. 

In  the  Austrian  department,  I  remember  particularly  a  very  fine 
collection  of  orthopedic  apparatuSi  a  most  admirable  and  beautiful  op- 
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eraibg  ohair,  elecizo  magnetio  machines  for  the  phjdcian's  nae,  oran- 
iometers,  syringes  for  meronrial  injections  of  the  lymphatics,  Dr. 
Angel  Msostro^s  (Pavia)  wax  preparations  representing,  in  large  di- 
mensions, the  natural  history  of  embryology,  and  also  the  respiratoiy 
organs  of  animals. 

From  Bavaria,  I  found  Dr.  Zeiller's  (Munich)  casts  of  the  races 
of  men,  busts  of  Australians,  dissected  casts  of  the  eye  and  ear,  fo* 
male  pelvis,  and  manikins  for  the  student  of  obstetricy ;  from  Spain, 
pharmaceutical  preparations ;  Holland  has  sent  some  fine  eye  specula 
and  opthalmoscopes,  also  some  good  wax,  gelatine  and  pkster  casts; 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  among  other  things,  a  machine  for 
deaning  gutters,  concentrated  medicines,  contrivances  for  estimating 
the  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  for  the  inhalation  of  ether  and  ohloro* 
farm,  also  surgical  and  electro-magnetic  apparatus. 

Among  the  articles  sent  by  Prussia,  are  some  very  fine  obstetric 
forceps  and  surgical  instruments,  though  the  French  steel  work  is  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Germany.  There  w§re  some 
very  interesting  casts,  in  the  department  devoted  to  Norway,  of  an- 
cient leprosy. 

But  I  see  that  I  am  transgressing.  I  trust  that  the  readers  of  this 
letter  will  consider  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  in  a  deseription 
to  what  possesses  an  interest  only  when  presented  to  the  eye. 

N.  E.  GAGE. 


DR.  JACKSON'S  LETTERS. 

A  young  physician,  fearful  that  he  may  be  thought  ignorant,  is 
tempted  to-  answer  too  readily  the  inquiries  of  the  patient,  or  his 
fiiendSf  as  to  the  diagnoms,  prognosis,  and  the  treatment  He  will, 
however,  ultimately,  gain  by  not  yielding  to  this  temptation.  Sensible 
men,  and  sensible  women  too,  will  give  him  credit  if  he  takes  time  to 
think  before  he  speaks.  I  would  not  counsel  any  affectation ;  do  not 
say  that  the  case  is  uncertain,  with  a  wiseacre  shake  of  the  head. 
This  will  not  ultimately  advance  vour  reputation.  Be  cautious,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  frank ;  and,  when  yon  have  made  up  an  opinion, 
state  it  plainly.  Be  slow  to  give  an  alarm  as  to  the  result,  especially 
to  the  patient ;  for  to  judicious  friends  it  is  best  to  state  all  your  ap- 
prehensions. It  is  sometimes  quite  essential,  though  not  so  often  as 
you  might  suppose,  to  hide  your  foars  entirely  from  the  patient,  and 
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ftott  anxiofis  friends  wbo  sanoand  bim.  This  is  jastiled  only  where 
it  18  eyidentlj  for  the  welfare  of  the  siek,  to  whom,  oertainlj,  yoa 
ought  not  to  make  your  knowledge  work  an  injuiy^  Every  one  will 
admit  the  propriety  of  this  where  the  mental  powers  are  impaired, 
l^t  also  with  yonng  persons,  whose  minds  are  immature,  and  with 
peisons  who  are  morbidly  apprehensive,  it  is  often  dangerous  to  ac- 
knowledge yonr  fears.  When  oonscioos  that  you  are  inlnenced  only 
hy  heneyolent  motives,  and  that  yon  mmt  deceive  the  patient,  do  it 
ttoronghly ;  do  not  try  to  save  yonrself  by  equivocal  expressions.  If 
a  patient  of  sane  mind  and  of  adult  age  demands  your  honest  opinion, 
give  it  to  him  distinctly ;  even  then  do  not  couch  it  in  the  coarsest 
tarms,  but  use  the  mildest  words  which  will  answer  your  purpose. 

A  common  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  is  as 
to  the  eaun  of  disease.  To  this  inquiry  they  are  sometimes  answered 
fay  the  physician  in  blind  terms,  which  they  cannot  understand.  It  is 
unworthy  of  a  scientific  man  to  make  a  reply  to  such  queries  in  terms 
which  are  designedly  unintelligible;  and  yet  it  is  often  impossible  to 
do  it  in  terms  which  will  be  properly  understood.  If  a  professor  at  a 
cHiucal  lecture  were  stating  to  his  pi^nls  his  views  in  such  a  case,  he 
might,  perhaps,  occupy  aa  hour  in  so  doing ;  and  this  to  pupils  so  &r 
advanced  «s  to  vnderstand  the  scientifio  terms  he  would  employ.  How, 
then,  can  be  make  a  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  an  intelligible  reply 
to  a  common  patient  ?  But  there  is  another  difficulty  which  I  will  not 
diq^se.  This  is,  that  in  many  cases  we  do  not  know  the  causes. 
Thus,  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  it  is  often  impossible  to  assi^  the  true 
cause ;  that  is,  the  tr«e  efficient  tsause.  From  these  considerations  I 
htve  thought  it  better  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  causes  as  much  as 
pmible,  never  hesitating  to  avow  that  physicians  are  much  more 
imorant  on  these  points  than  they  are  supposed  to  be ;  or,  «t  least, 
toat  this  was  trae  m  my  own  case. 

I  have  known  one  nfaysioian  wke  could  hardly  be  made  to  answer 
any  question,  during  Lis  visits,  on  points  not  relating  to  his  patient. 
He  was,  pedbape,  too  dry,  too  stiff.  But  his  course  was  admirable 
compared  with  that  of  the  gossiping  doctors,  who  talk  over  all  the 
s&in  of  the  village,  almost  forgetting  the  patient  immediately  before 
them.    I  need  not  point  out  the  numerous  evils  of  this  course. 

Of  many  cases,  and  even  ai  all,  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  notes ; 
bat  there  are  some  evils  attending  this.  If  the  notes  are  taken  during 
the  visit,  tbey  mnst  be  brief,  often  hurried,  and  then  not  worthy  of  re- 
Baace.  If  taken  afterwards^  at  home,  many  circumstances  may  be 
fingotten.  Taken  during  the  visit,  they  distract  the  attention,  and  the 
^ysician  puts  his  knowledge  on  paper  without  fixing  it  in  his  mind. 
We  would  desire  that  the  physician  should  give  himself  to  the  ex- 
amination €i  his  case,  until  it  should  become  dagueireotyped  upon  his 
ound.  This  is  not  so  likely  to  be  done,  if  he  is  occupied  with  his 
pencil  and  his  note*book.  However,  men  differ  in  their  capacities ; 
ml  some  are  able  to  |{et  tbe  benefit  of  notes,  without  the  evils  which 
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I  bare  saggeated.  If  yoa  do  take  nolM»  use  tham ;  put  ihem  in  a 
form  to  be  nsefal.  Set  down  oaxefolly  all  tiie  pbenomena— wbaft  701 
do  not  nndentand,  as  well  as  wbat  yon  do.  Tben  tianafer  the  whole 
in  a  syatematie  roaoner  to  yoor  large  oaee-book,  at  borne.  Befiew 
yoar  notea  from  time  to  time  while  tte  eaae  la  going  on,  and,  wbei  k 
18  finiahed,  anlijoin  to  yonr  notea  aneh  refleetiona  aa  thej  may  giTO  xiaa 
to. 

Yonr  direetiooa  aa  to  medieinea,  diet  and  general  nHmrngeniBt, 
ahonld  be  given  with  great  eare.  Midee  ihem  elear  aod  eonot,  md 
atate  whether  they  are  to  be  followed  literally,  at  all  erenta,  or  whetiMr 
anything  ia  to  be  tmated  to  the  diaeretion  of  the  attendants.  In  grave 
eaaea,  or  where  the  dmffs  are  potent,  it  la  beat  to  pnt  the  direotioni  ia 
writing.  If  poasible,  deal  with  the  real  nnree,  whether  she  be  iht 
mother  or  a  nniaery^maid ;  for  direotiona,  which  paaa  from  one  peim 
to  another,  are  yeiy  likely  to  be  miaatated.  When  yon  make  jam 
preaoription,  aettle  in  yonr  own  mind  what  direct  efieeta  are  to  be  ei- 
pected  from  the  medicine,  and  in  what  way  it-ia  to  benefit  the  patiaot 
AfUrwarda  note  whether  the  reanlta  are  anch  aa  yon  had  anticipated, 
or  in  what  way  they  have  been  diftrent  from  your  ezpeetationa.  It 
ia  in  thia  way  yon  ean  make  yonr  ezpeiienoe  beneficial.  It  is  a  gnte' 
fnl  thing  to  see  yonr  patient  get  well  in  any  way ,  bnt  it  ia  laportaat, 
for  thoae  who  are  to  follow  him,  that  yon  ahonld  know  how  far  year 
treatment  had  helped  him,  or  hnrt  him. 

I  aaid  that  you  ahonld  enter  the  room  of  a  aidk  man  in  a  caka  mea- 
ner, and  with  a  aober  air,  ahowing  yonr  deaire  to  learn  the  state  cf 
yonr  patient.  I  will  now  add,  that,  if  poeaible,  vou  ahonld  leave  tha 
room  with  an  air  of  eheerf nlneaa  >  aueh  aa  ahonld  give  aU  the  hope, 
which  the  caae  will  jnatify,  for  the  eomfort  of  the  patient  and  ma 
frienda. 

It  ia  yoor  intereat,  aa  well  aa  yonr  dntf,  to  render  all  the  serrioa 
foa  can  to  theee  who  call  for  your  pvofeaaional  aid.  And,  firat,  yon 
should  attend  to  the  calla  which  are  made  on  yon  with  the  least  poa»- 
Me  delay ;  not,  however,  breakine  an  M  engagement  for  a  new  one. 
Next,  be  punotoal  in  yoor  attencUinee,  If  pomble,  make  yonr  via^ 
when  it  ia  expected,  and  let  it  be  known  when  yon  ahonld  be  expected. 
Entire  preciaion  in  thia  respect  is  not  posaible  >  bnt  it  ahonld  be  wf 
proximated.  It  ia  proper  to  decide  in  yonr  own  mind,  during  one 
visit,  when  yon  will  make  the  next ;  for  you  will  then  think  of  all  Aa 
eircumatancea  which  ahonUL  decide  you,  which  you  might  forget  the 
next  morning.  If  it  ia  a  matter  (^  indifibrenco,  let  it  be  known  that 
the  time  ia  uncertain,  ao  that  the  patient  may  be  aaved  from  aaxiaty> 
or  other  ineonvenienee*  To  a  man  in  foU  praetiee  theae  arraagemeBts 
are  attended  with  iiMtokj.  But  one  who  lealiieatiiat  they  are  im- 
portant to  the  eom€(»t,  and  aometimea  to  die  esaential  wellwa  of  the 
patient,  will  be  able  to  oonfonn  to  them  more  eaaily  than  might  be  aa^ 
ticipated. 

It  is  proper  for  a  phyMaayasU  is  fos  other  men^  to  take  esM'^ 


Ufl  nputatioii.  His  raooen  in  life  depends  09  it.  B^  sboiild,  bow* 
ever,  be  more  ready  to  meet  any  charge  against  Mm  on.  the  score  of 
fidelity  and  honorable  oondnct>  than  on  acooant  of  skill.  He  will 
jmseCinefl  softr  from  the  ignoranoe  of  these  about  him.  A  stupid 
and  tattling  nnrse,  or  a  silly  fine  lady,  may  do  him  real  injury;  and 
this  is  the  more  Vexatioiu  and  mortifying  beoause  he  cannot  meet  them 
on  fair  grounds.  If  his  skill  is  called  in  question,  he  cannot  conde* 
Mend  to  defend  himself  against  such  assaihints.  If  they  circulate 
&l8ehoods>  it  may  be  necessary  to  expose  them.  But,  if  the  charges 
us  not  grayO)  it  is  better  to  disregard  them.  Above  all,  he  should 
not  court  suoh  persons  as  I  refer  to>  with  a  view  to  prevent  injuiy 
from  them.  Foolish  friends  may  do  him  great  harm.  They  may  de- 
flerthira;  but,  what  is  worse,  they  may  give  him  injudicious  praise. 
If  he  can  help  it,  he  should  never  let  any  one  cry  him  up ;  not  even 
tbe  wise  and  good.  It  must  be  his  wish  that  such  persons  should 
tiunk  well  of  him,  bat  not  that  they  should  rive  him  extravagant 
pdse.  On  the  whole,  one  need  not  fear  that  he  shall  not  get  sudOio- 
lent  credit.  I  have  often  remarked  that,  though  a  physician  is  some- 
times blamed  veiy  unjustly^  it  is  quite  as  common  for  him  to  get  more 
credit  than  he  is  fairly  entitled  to;  so  that  he  has  not,  on  the  whole, 
-asj  right  to  t9emplain.«->pp.  86-^1. 


<tor  tiM  N.  H.  JowDftl  of  MwUdm.) 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  TYPHUS  FEVEE. 

The  elgrmology  of  the  term  Typhus  Fever,  which  is  from  the  Greek 
TupJm,  stupor-^and  the  Latin  Ferveo,  to  bum,  simply  means  iiupid 
feoer.  The  term  Typhoid  is  much  used,  as  I  think,  unnecessarily  ;  it 
barely  signifies  like  Typhus  or  mild  Typhus,  and  like  mitior,  gravior 
ud  malignant  only  expresses  grades  of  the  same  disease.  Words 
Bbould  oonvey  ideasand  "typhoid"  is  in  my  estimation  used  improperly, 
when  used  to  designate  a  fever  characterised  by  great  debility,  stupor, 
tnd  a  tendency  to  putridity  of  the  fluids.  But  names  are  of  minor 
^Dseqaenoe  while  we  all  know  that  dysentery  and  inflammatorj  diseases 
Veiy  seldom  prove  fatal,  unless  the  fever  assumes  the  typhus  type. 

I  have  often  asserted  and  now  repeat  that  if  twenty  five  cents  worth 
rf  medicine  will  not  cure  a  fever,  twenty  five  dollars  worth  will  not  I 
«m  Goofident  that  too  much  medicine  is  dispensed  by  a  large  majority 
of  physicians  in  these  cases.  Pure  air  and  water  are  the  best  jeme- 
^i^  Teiy  cheap  and  easi^  prooqred%    A  thorou|;h  ventilation  should 
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he  enjoined  and  persisted  in,  sponging  tbe  body  with  cold  water  at 
each  exacerbation,  wet  cloths  on  the  head,  (or  water  poured  on  if  nee« 
essaiy  to  keep  it  cool,)  also  oold  wet  eloths  on  the  abdomen  are  teij 
simple  applications  bnt  of  great  ntili^. 

As  the  nrine  is  nsnallj  scanty,  high  colored,  ichorons  and  oflfenfflTC, 
diluent  and  diuretic  drinks,  such  as  solutions  of  nitrate  of  potash  and 
bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  are  demanded. 

At  the  onset  of  the  disease  an  emetio  of  ipeeae  or  a  meionrial  oa* 
thartio  is  often  of  benefit,  but  catharties  should  be  prescribed  with  much 
caution  in  the  later  stages.  The  patient  is  safer  to  pass  four  or  fire 
days  without  a  movement  of  the  bowels  than  to  have  a  diarrhoea  from 
the  irritation  of  a  cathartic,  as  is  often  the  case.  Such  states  of  the 
bowels  are  very  dangerous  and  often  &tal,  and  in  cases  wh^re  we  sue 
oeed  in  arresting  the  diarrhoea  it  causes  great  debility  and  a  prolonged 
convalescence. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  nearly  every  physician  thai  tbe 
Homeopaths  have  cases  of  Typhoid  fever  which  recover,  for  the  good 
reason  that  they  make  free  use,  both  externally  and  internally,  of  cold 
water  and  diluent  drinks ;  their  minute  doses  of  inert  substances  having 
no  possible  efifect  except  upon  the  imagination  of  the  patient.  In 
reality  the  practice  of  Homeopaths  and  Hydropaths  is  the  same. 

It  is  wiihin  the  recollection  of  many  physicians,  that  a  few  yean 
since  a  ship's  crew  of  foreigners  with  the  worst  grade  of  typhus  weie 
landed  on  Long  Island,  and  placed  in  leaky  open  sheds,  and  all  re* 
covered.  In  these  cases,  pure  air  was  the  potent  remedy;  I  can  state 
with  great  confidence,  that  a  patient  is  safer  in  an  open  house,  where 
the  hand  or  arm  may  be  thrust  through  the  cracks,  than  in  a  palace, 
and  the  practitioner  who  uses  the  least  medicine  (strictly  so  called)  in 
this  disease  will  have  the  best  success.  When  a  person  is  rich,  the 
friends  usually  think  they  must  be  stuflTed  with  medicines;  Jamei' 
powder  being  an  old  remedy  in  this  disease,  and  of  very  little  power/ 
or  wholly  inert,  for  this  reason  and  to  satisfy  the  friends,  I  use  it,  and 
my  success  is  such,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Some  writers,  and 
praetitioners  aver,  that  this  fever  can  be  arrested  in  its  incipient  stage,  m 
catarrhal  fevers  are.  I  have  in  mumerous  cases  tasked  all  my  energie8f 
but  never  succeeded. 

Pure  air,  cold  water,  externally  and  internally,  with  cooling  addnla. 
ted  drinks  with  rest  and  quietude  are  essential  remedies.  Diaphoretics  an 
frequently  useful,  cool  drinks  will  usually  relax  the  pores  bx  better 
than  the  quantitieB  of  bark  and  wine,  used  in  the  last  oentuiy. 
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I  am  aware  the  above  viewi  will  diitarb  some  of  the  Facnlty,  but  I 
have  attempted  to  relate  facts^  if  I  have  not,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
diqproye  them. 

AKIEL  HUNTON. 

Hffd^park,  Nov.  ll(h  1855. 

[  We  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  any  intelligent  physician  will 
deny  the  value  of  the  treatment  above  indicated,  in  the  main.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  arresting  or  "breaking  up"  the  typhoid 
fever,  we  are  perfectly  well  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  only 
point  upon  which  we  differ  from  our  respected  friend  is,  that  we  think 
the  views  herein  expressed  are  now  essentially  the  views  of  "the 
Faculty."— Ed.] 


NE\7-HAMPSHIRE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 

CONCORD,  DECEMBER,  1855. 


Eclecticism — *'THa  Eclictic  Pbactiob  of  Mxdioinb."*  It  is 
a  diffienlt  task  to  examine  a  work  like  thia,  which  professes  to  establish 
a  new  order  of  physicians,  and  all  the  while  keep  our  minds  free  from 
the  prejudicial  influences  which  our  education  and  habits  of  thought 
aie  inclined  to  exert.  It  is  also  extremely  hard  to  g^ve  up  long  cher- 
ished opinions,  and  no  one  is  to  be  expected  to  do  so,  only  in  view  of 
an  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence.  None  but  a  weak  mind  will 
give  ear  to  new  and  ctartling  theories,  however  plausibly  urged  unless 
sustained  by  a  strong  array  of  indisputable  facts,  and  in  this  degener- 
ate age  tho  ipse  dixit  of  no  one  man  is  to  be  received  as  evidence  un- 
IsH  it  coinddes  with  the  weight  of  colkteral  testimony. 

We  profess  to  be  as  free  from  professional  bigotry  as  most  men,  and 
ize  wilHng  to  acknowledge  that  our  bump  of  veneration  is  but  slightly 
developed.  We  have  but  litde  veneration  for  any  doctrines  or  opin- 
ioD0  merely  because  they  are  or  have  been  popular,  and  consequently 
tfym  that  we  are  ready  to  forsake  error  and  embrace  truth  whenever 
dearly  brought  to  our  view. 

•  ThA  American  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  J.  G.  Jones,  11 D., 
Ac,  and  8.  V.  Morow,  1L  P.,  ftc    pp.  788  and  ses. 
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'  .  We  bare  delayed  noticing  tbis  work  for  some  months  that  we  migh^ 

be  prepared  to  speak  from  what  we  know,  we  are  now  prepared  to  saj 

I  that  aside  from  all  its  pretensions  to  eclecticism  which  are  of  no  weight 

in  onr  view,  we  consider  it  calculated  to  mislead  its  readers  and  to  do 
mischief  to  the  community  at  large,  so  far  as  they  should  be  so  unfor. 
tunate  as  to  be  drugged  by  practitioners  who  follow  its  teachings. 

j  Aside  from  the  dishonesty  of  these  so-called  Eclectics  in  making 

i  clidm  for  differences  in  practice  which  do  not  exist,  and  difiering  only 

for  the  worse,  We  decidedly  object  to  the  free  use  of  aetire  dmgg 
which  this  work  teaches.     We  are  free  to  admit  that  a  great  fiiult  in 

I  all  systematic  works  is  the  too  great  importance  attached  to  drug  med- 

ication, but  we  are  fairly  overwhelmed  with  the  dosing  propensities  of 
the  Thomsonio-Botanic  authors  ei  the  American  Eclectic  Practice. 

We  axe  enre  thai  too  mueb  medieine  is  adttinistered,  and  too  nraob 
reliance  placed  on  mere  drugging,  by  many  otherwise  excellent  Pfay- 
riciane,  and  woidd  urge  upon  all,  both  regulars  and  eclectics,  to  derote 
more  time  to  devise  ways  to  cure  disease  wiiihoot  drug*  than  to  making 
additions  to  our  already  overloaded  materia  medica. 


Thb  OBsrmxo  MsxotBS  and  CoNTftiBunoHS  of  JamA  Y.  Simpsov, 
M.  P.,  &c.  Edited  hy  W.  A.  P&I38tlt,  M.  D.,  Edinburg,  and 
Horatio  B.  Storxb,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Published  bjf  J.  B.  IJppin- 
€Ott  ^  Co.,  Philadelphia,    pp.  756. 

The  editors  have  here  collected  the  more  valuable  of  Prof.  Simp- 
sons Essays  on  subjects  connected  with  Obstetric  Medicine  and  have 
rendered  the  profession  a  material  service  in  so  doing.  While  there 
are  honest  differences  of  opinion  in  relation  to  many  subjects  treated  of 
in  this  Volume  no  one  can  read  it  without  acquiring  new  and  valuable 
ideas  in  relation  to  the  obstetric  art.  It  is  one  of  those  books,  having 
nothing  of  an  elementary  or  text  book  character,  which  must  be  read 
by  every  man  who  aims  to  keep  thoroughly  posted  up  in  his  profci- 
sion. 

Those  questions  upon  which  there  are  difierent  opinions  entertained 
and  different  lines  of  practice  adopted,  are  discussed  in  a  masterly 
manner.  We  urge  upon  our  friends  to  buy  and  read  this  book  of 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 
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A  Tu4nsi  ov  Braniao  Ohouba.  Bt  Hokaro  Oatis  Jamisoh 
Sue.,  M.  D.,  dco.  PtMMed  h^  Lmd$a^  ^  mjeUtan,  PhOadd^ 
pUa.    pp.  286. 

IUb  18  a  very  learned  hiaftoiy  of  a  large  namber  of  epidemicB.  Pr. 
JaaeeoQ  who  has  deceased  within  a  few  weeks,  was  a  Yezy  old  man 
ioi  bad  had  a  Ixr^  expenenoe  in  ibis  disease.  It  is  altogether  a 
Tibnble  addition  to  the  liteialore  of  this  imperfectly  nnderstood  pestL 


PlK)iioimoiNa  Mkdioax.  LmooN,  oomtainino  thi  oo^rict  Pronuit- 

OIATION  AND  DDINITIOir    Of  MOST  Of  THE  TK&MS    USBD  BT  BPBAKKBS 
JkHD  WRITERS   ON   MkDICINB   AND  THI  COLLATIRAL   SOIENCES,   WITH 

Addenda.    Bt  C.  H.  Clbaysland,  M.  D.,  tec.    PMMed  by 
lAmfy  ^  Brokers,  CineitmaH.  pp.  802  16  mo. 

This  ii  an  excellent  little  work  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  every 
student,  as  well  calculated  to  induce  a  habit  of  correct  pronnnciation. 
It  is  certainly  the  best  pronouncing  lexicon  of  medical  terms  to  be 
foimd  in  our  language  audits  definitions  axe  sufficiently  copious. 


Letters  to  a  Young  Phtsioian,  just  ZNTERiNa  upon  f  ractiob.  Bt 
Jambs  Jackson,  m.  d.,  l.  l.  d.,  ico.,  &o.  Batton,  PkUHpt  Samp- 
$(m  ^  Campcmy,  New  Tark,  J.  C.  Ikrfy,  1855.,  pp.  344. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  that  has  lately  made  its  af^areaes 
from  the  pen  of  one,  than  whom  no  one  in  New  England  has  ever 
itood  Ugher  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession.  Many  of  our 
New  Hampshire  physicians  received  the  public  part  of  their  profession* 
d  education  in  the  Medical  College  at  Boston,  and  to  those  of  them 
who  are  now  at  middle  age,  or  a  little  past,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to 
my  lay  thing  to  remind  them  of  the  claims  on  their  attention  that  saeh 
awoik  must  have.  His  high  professtonal  standing,  his  excellence  as 
aleetarer,  and  the  respect  and  confidence  his  presence  and  manne^ 
Quformily  inspired,  can  hardly  fell  to  fill  his  former  hearers  with  a 
wiah  to  receive  the  latest  words  of  wisdom  from  him,  to  whom  they  so 
long  listened  with  respectftil  attention  and  implidt  trust  In  others* 
Ua  well  earned  feme,  and  Ae  long  continuence  of  his  profesnonal 
caner,  if  they  have  anything  of  the  scholastio,  or  seholarlike  taste 
ttet  ought  to  belong  to  the  profesrion,  will  we  think  excite  a  similar 
denre. 
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That  Dr.  Jackson  has  not  written  earlier  and  more  foUj  on  Bahj&dB 
connected  with  the  profesflion  in  which  he  practicallj  so  excelled,  may 
seem  strange  to  those  who  do  not  follj  know  how  ardnons  and  aorelax* 
ing  are  the  labors  to  which  sach  emmenoe  calls ;  how  completely  they 
fiU  the  time,  engross  the  thonghts,  and  exhanst  the  physical  energiea, 
so  that  even  the  most  reflective  and  philosophical  mind  finds  it  difiioalt 
ta  digest  and  generalize  the  ever  repeated  and  incessantly  Tarying  tc* 
cnrrences  of  facts,  even  so  maoh  as  is  required  by  the  continiial  de- 
mand for  action ;  and  all  bat  impossible,  unless  under  peculiar  (nroiim« 
stances  and  with  peculiar  adrantages,  to  reduce  them  to  a  written  ibim 
that  shall  be  satis&ctory — not  so  much  to  the  body  of  the  profeanm 
as  to  themselTCS. 

Of  medical  literature  so  called,  that  is  of  books  and  treatises  on 
professional  subjects,  there  is  a  great  abandance.  How  worthy  they 
all  are  of  confidence,  is  a  different  thing.  Some  write,  not  from  the 
fubess  of  practical  knowledge  but  because  they  have  it  not — ^beoaofls 
they  desire  to  have  it,  and  hope,  by  bringing  their  names  before  the 
the  public  as  authors,  to  obtain  a  notoriety  that  will  bring  them 
employment.  Some,  from  partial  and  limited  practice  conceive  a 
theory  of  some  thing  or  point,  and  hope  to  win  tame  by  making  it 
known ;  some  write  to  see  themselves  in  print ;  while  the  few  really 
good  books  that  from  time  to  time  make  their  appearance,  and  fono 
an  important  acquisition  to  the  profession,  are  mostly  tho  worka  of 
those,  who,  whatever  their  mental  excellencies  and  cultivation,  hvn 
not  been  too  highly  appreciated  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  to  leave 
them  sufficient  leisure  for  the  mental  efifort  and  bodily  labor  of  giring 
their  opinions  and  experience  a  settled  form,  and  clothing  them  in 
written  worda. 

That  Dr.  Jackson  should  favor  us  with  the  results  of  his  long  ex- 
perience and  from  the  immense  field  of  observation  through  which  it 
has  been  his  lot  to  pass,  was  much  to  be  desired,  but  not  much  to  be 
expected*  That  he  has  in  any  degree  done  so,  we  are  glad,  and  cheer* 
fdUy  receive  any  portion  of  that  experience,  that  his  convenience,  in 
a  now  advanced  period  of  life,  may  enable  him  to  set  before  us.  This 
book  is  but  a  small  one,  and  treating  generally  of  a  few  important 
sobjects,  but  the  lesson  of  wisdom  contained  in  the  dedication,  i' 
thoroughly  practised  by  the  members  of  the  profession  univenallj 
towards  each  other,  woidd  alone  be  well  worth  to  eveiy  man  of  tiiani 
the  purchase  of  the  book.    In  their  treatment  of  each  other  in  many 
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phoM,  and  in  some  degree  in  almosfc  all,  tbe  sone  of  Eamlapiiu  bear 
too  great  a  resemblanoe  to  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  thereby  lose  both 
oonfidenee  and  esteem  in  the  estimation  of  the  publio.  Among  the 
people  too  mnoh  is  done  to  encoorage  the  feeliqg  of  rivalry,  that  is 
UBgenerons  and  hostile  rivalry,  by  those  who  either  delight  in  strife, 
or  sordidly  hope  for  some  advantage  to  themselves  out  of  its  oontin- 
gancies. 

It  18  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  particular  discussion  of  the 
contents  of  this  litUe  work,  but  we  could  not  but  think  it  due  to  the 
eminent  services  and  high  position  of  its  author,  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  it,  and  that  it  should  receive  its  merited  tribute  of 
respect  from  the  Profession.  None,  we  think,  who  weigh  well  what 
they  read,  will  peruse  it  without  pleasure,  and  very  many,  we  are  well 
aasored,  may  derive  advantage  from  so  doing.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
think  though  it  will  be  most  useful  to  those  of  the  class  to  one  of  whom 
the  letters  are  addressed,  yet  that  it  will  be  most  gratifying  to  those  of 
much  longer  standing,  to  those  who  have  borne  the  toil  and  heat  of 
the  day,  who  have  long  labored  in  the  responsible  duties  of  their  call- 
ing, who  have  often  met  with  success  in  their  exertions  to  relieve  or 
palliate  disease,  but  who  also  have  often  had  but  to  much  reason  to 
know  how  futile  in  many  cases  seem  to  be  the  best  directed  efforts  of 
our  skill,  and  have  thus  learned  to  look  with  no  more  than  a  sober  and 
distroBtful  [confidence  upon  its  boasted  powers.  To  such  the  modest 
and  veracious  counsels  and  opinions  of  our  eminent  authors  will  seem 
as  they  are,  the  words  of  sober  wisdom  and  long  experience,  and  will 
be  valued  accordingly.  While  to  the  young,  just  issuing  from  the  halls 
ci  sdmoe,  in  their  new  panoply  of  weapons  for  combating  disease,  and 
with  the  ensigns  of  their  new  rank  still  fresh  and  unsoiled  by  the  strife, 
it  may  seem,  that  one  like  our  author  might  have  unfolded  more  posi* 
thre  and  far  reaching  views,  and  given  much  more  copious,  varied  and 
powerful  directions  for  the  guidance  of  those  entering  upon  their  task, 
nevertheless,  to  such  we  would  say,  read  the  little  work  attentively» 
and  ponder  it  well,  you  will  not  repent  so  doing.  It  need  not  damp 
your  ardor  or  your  confidence  in  what  you  can  and  will  do,  but  a  re- 
membrance of  its  precepts  may  in  many  instances  be  serviceable^  and 
when  a  few  short  years  of  experience  have  passed  over  you,  you  will 
find  if  you  recur  to  it^  much  truth  that  may  now  escape  your  observa- 
on. 
The  fiune  of  the  illustriotts  Heberden  had  reached  us  in  our  pupiL 
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age,  and  we  well  remember  the  expectations  with  whieh  we  took  tip 
his  oommentariea,  when  the  falness  of  time  oame  for  stioh  reading, 
and  how  mnch  we  were  disappointed,  though  the  work  was  one  of  Ux 
greater  pretensions  than  this,  that  one  of  his  high  standing  as  a  prao^ 
titioner  should  have  given  us  so  little  as  the  results  of  his  long  and 
large  experience  compared  with  the  fullness  and  minuteness  of  syste- 
matic writers  on  diseases.  We  have  since  learned  to  understand  why 
it  was  so.  S.  W. 


New  Mkdioal  Books. — ^We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  "  Jacksons  Lettbbs"  and  "  Hatwabds  Surgical  Rkpobts^' 
which  may  be  found  on  sale  at  the  bookstore  of  Crawford  &  Chiok.  in 
this  city,  and  we  persume  by  booksellers  generally. 


BsHoyAL.-~l%e  subscriber  has  removed  to  the  City  of  Manchester, 
where  he  will  continue  the  practice  of  his  profesnon.  He  will  reoeifs 
a  limited  number  of  students  into  his  office  and  give  them  systematie 
instruction  with  good  advantages. 

Communications  of  whatever  character  diould  be  addressed  to 
GEO.  H«  HUBBARD,  M.  D., 

Manchester,  N.  EL 
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SCIENCE  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

Jn  'Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  course  of 
Medical  Lectures  at  Dartmouth  College^  Aug,  2c?,  1855.  By 
Albert  Smith,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Tkera- 
peuHcs. 

Gentlsiiin  : — ^We  are  again  assembled  within  these  Halls  conseorar 
ted  to  MedicalSoience,  to  pursue  a  new  course  of  professional  dicipline 
and  training ;  to  again  listen,  compare  and  digest  the  elements  of  our 
great  profession.  I  welcome  yon  to  these  pursuits.  I  welcome  you  to 
labor,  to  mental  discipline,*— to  indomitable  perseyerance,  without  whioh 
no  satisfactory  success  can  be  attained. 

If  the  deity  which  presides  over  this  place  could  give  us  an  oracle 
as  in  olden  times,  with  what  plainess  would  it  not  tell  us,  that  this  is 
not  the  temple  of  idleness,  and  that  it  only  aids  those  who  abhor  and 
shun  this  yioe,  and  are  devoted  body  and  soul  to  energetic  and  perse- 
Tering  labor. 

We  have  come  up  here  to  work,  to  toil,  to  obserye,  and  to  gain  by 
iheae  means,  a  mental  discipline  that  will  enable  us  to  investigate  the 
daily  ooourring  mysteries  of  our  profession.  I  more  particularly  weL 
eome  you  to  vigorous  effort,  for  every  returning  day  reminds  me,  that, 
in  the  shortness  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hurrying  scenes  of  human  life, 
we  have  too  little  time  to  learn,  what  it  is  really  a  shame  we  should  not 
know. 
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We  trust,  whatever  good  deities  may  preside  over  our  time  hallowed 
institution,  we  may  never  be  conscious  here  of  the  reign  of  any  of  the 
drowsy  divinities  —  but  that  the  quick  eye,  the  active  perception,  and 
the  eager  spirit  will  be  altogether  in  the  ascendant.  With  as  much  as 
every  medical  student  has  to  do,  never  should  the  enquiry  of  old  find 
a  place,  **  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?" 

It  is  but  recently,  that  it  was  deemed  hardly  necessary  that  a  phys- 
ician should  have  a  scientific  education ;  it  was  supposed  that  if  his 
natural  powers  were  good,  he  could  by  dint  of  observation  and  ezper. 
ience,  fulfil  all  the  requisitions  of  his  calling.  There  was  formerly 
much  said  about  men  having  a  natural  tact  for  this  or  that ;  we  have 
heard  in  our  day  of  natural  bonesetters,  of  Indian  doctors,  of  botanic 
and  eclectic  doctors,  whom  nobody  supposed  to  be  burdened  with  much 
book  knowledge  —  and  many  have  imagined  that  there  was  really  some 
natural  tact,  predisposition  or  inclination  to  this  profession  from  very 
infancy,  so  that  no  one  could  be  a  true  physician  without  this,  be  his 
scientific  education  what  it  might.  And  it  was  also  inferred,  that  if 
he  possessed  this  tactus  eruditus,  he  would  be  a  good  physician,  even 
if  he  scouted  and  discarded  as  useless  and  troublesome  things,  books 
and  book  knowledge.  We  have  seen  in  the  noble  profession  of  The- 
ology, that  all  those  sects,  which  formerly  depended  upon  the  unassist- 
ed efforts  of  nature  in  their  ministers,  are  now  the  strenuous  advocates 
of  a  learned  ministry  —  they  have  found  that  no  inspiration  so  sustains 
and  strengthens  like  that  of  an  enlightened,  developed  and  capacious 
intellect.  It  is  idle,  in  our  day,  to  talk  or  even  think  it  possible,  that 
physicians  can  sustain  themselves,  who  will  not  become  famUiar  with 
the  science  and  literature  of  the  profession. 

I  propose  then  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  science  and  experience, 
as  indispensable  requisites  to  every  student  in  medicine. 

If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  rightly,  they  call  for  a  learned  and 
scientific  education  in  the  followers  of  our  profession.  All  those  pre- 
tensions to  knowledge  and  tact,  without  the  discipline  of  study  and  books 
belong  alone  to  quackery ;  and,  indeed,  even  what  might  be  called  an 
enlightened  and  observing  experience,  that  ignores  the  science  of  our 
ait,  and  miscalls  and  misspells  our  terms  and  names,  is  regarded  with 
little  respect.  Beal  knowledge  must  be  had.  No  man  can  sustun 
any  character  as  a  physician  or  any  rank  in  the  medical  world,  who 
deems  it  drudgery  to  learn  the  elements  of  our  science,  or  thinks  that 
any  thing  like  dulness  belongs  to  anatomy,  physiology,  or  materia 
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medica.  He  mnst  make  np  hia  mind  to  be  a  small  afiair  in  tbe  pnblio 
estimation  at  the  outset,  and  still  smaller  in  his  own. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  become  scientifio  ?  I  knew  no  other  path  to 
tme  success  in  the  profession,  but  through  this  means.  I  have  always 
thought  that  that  man  lacked  some  very  necessarj  element  in  his  char- 
acter, who  did  not  feel  that  he  ought  to  excel  in  every  thing  he  under> 
takes.  How  many  are  satisfied  to  be  at  mediocrity  and  even  less  in 
every  branch  of  industry  and  in  the  arts — who  can  never  summon 
energy  and  perseverance  enough  to  do  every  thing  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  but  are  satisfied,  if  they  only  get  off  their  duties  in  a  very  in- 
different way ; — thus  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  whole  secret  of  their 
want  of  success,  when  perhaps  they  do  not  know  it  themselves. 

The  man,  who  excels  in  any  trade  or  in  any  department  of  industry, 
always  commands  employment  at  the  highest  prices ;  and  all  this,  be- 
cause he  has  endeavoured  to  do  every  thing  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
It  is  not  because  he  is  the  most  lucky  man,  that  an  operative  in  one  of 
our  woolen  mills  can  command  three  dollars  per  day,  while  another, 
with  equal  physical  strength,  and  who  works  as  hard,  can  scarcely  get 
one,  nor  is  it  any  mark  of  favour  on  the  part  of  his  employers,  he  is 
without  doubt  the  cheaper  man  of  the  two.  With  an  income  ($3  per 
day)  equal  to  that  of  some  of  our  very  best  clergymen,  and  much 
superior  to  the  support  of  the  learned  professions  in  general,  does  an 
operative  by  his  skill  in  a  low  art,  irrespective  of  mental  cultivation  or 
elevation,  command  such  a  price  and  make  it  felt  that  he  is  a  cheap 
man  at  that.  All  this  is,  because  he  has  brought  all  the  science  of 
his  art  to  his  aid,  he  has  made  his  manual  efforts,  the  result  of  an  in- 
vestigating persevering  and  earnest  mind.  He  has  resolved  never  to 
be  a  mere  "  drawer  of  water  or  hewer  of  wood"  but  an  enlightened 
and  scientifio  operative,  surely  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  humani. 
ty  in  the  mechanical  arts  in  our  country. 

If  then  in  the  arts,  a  man  by  his  superior  skill  and  training  is  always 
successful,  how  much  more  shall  science,  and  professional  dicipline 
have  to  do  with  the  success  of  every  physician.  The  same  general 
principle  runs  through  all,  viz:  that  excellence  of  any  kind  will  sooner 
or  later  command  its  just  reward. 

The  question  returns  again,  why  is  it  necessary  to  be  scientific  ?  I 
have  spoken  of  it  as  an  element  of  success.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
man,  at  the  present  time  with  any  aspirations  for  the  future  could  be 
oonteAt  to  be  half  trained,  half  disciplined  or  half  edaeatedi  would 
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suffer  himself  to  be  deficient  in  every  department  of  his  profesaon^ 
would  seem  to  prefer  to  grope  his  way  along  in  twilight,  when  the  elear 
li^bt  could  be  reached  by  careful  effort  and  stady.  This  makes  the 
only  distinction  between  the  quack  and  the  physidan.  YHien  the  lat- 
ter gives  up  all  study,  and  it  may  be  sneers' at  book  knowledge,  setting 
up  his  experience  above  all,  and  relying  on  this  alone,  that  man  is  ia 
the  category  of  Empirics,  he  no  longer  deserves  the  honored  name  of 
physician.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  man's  sustaining  any  character  as  m 
physician  who  does  not  daily  lay  in  new  stores  of  knowledge,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  is  constantly  reviving  and  reviewing  the  old — he 
must  be  a  progressive  man,  for  no  principle  is  truer  in  life  than  thi8» 
that  there  is  no  stand  point — ^it  must  be  forward  or  backward.  The 
man  who  does  not  keep  right  on,  in  a  course  of  study  and  mental  disd* 
pline,  cannot  by  any  means  keep  from  becoming  deteriorated  by  hig 
experience  and  observation  alone.  In  some  rare  oases,  I  know,  that 
some  minds  can  by  observation  snd  experience  alone,  go  on  in  a  coarse 
of  improvement,  without  perhaps  much  reference  to  books ;  and  yet 
in  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  want  of  precision  and  certainty  that  doei 
not  appertain  to  science.  I  remember  a  strong  minded  unlettered  man 
of  my  early  acquaintance,  attempting  to  form  a  theory  of  springs  upon 
mountains.  It  was  ingenious  and  surprising  for  his  means — never 
having  seen  a  scientific  work  in  his  life,  nor  indeed  could  he  have  uih 
derstood  the  first  principle  of  it  if  he  had.  It  was  crude,  and  wide  of 
the  truth,  and  yet  the  very  best  that  unaided  experience  could  efieoft. 
There  can  be  no  real  success  in  our  profession  without  science.  This 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  example  of  two  physicians 
side  by  nde,  one  of  them  well  educated  and  scientific — the  other  deu 
ficient  in  such  an  education,  relying  on  his  tact  and  observation  and 
uudded  skill.  The  latter  goes  on  at  first  swimmingly,  he  is  trammel« 
led  with  none  of  our  cumbrous  book  terms,  he  \b  at  liberty  to  adopt, 
in  every  instance,  the  popular  pathology;  the  '*dear  people'^  are 
always  to  be  deferred  to,  if  they  say  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  ha» 
mora  sure  our  phynoian  sees  and  feels  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  ha* 
moral  pathology  to  aooount  for  human  maladies-— if  by  a  fickle  terB» 
the  Thompsonian,  Hydropathic,  or  even  Homosopathio  mania  should 
prevail,  sue  the  vcnce  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  Qod,  and  he  oaa 
de  no  better  than  always  keep  with  the  present  public  opinion.  But 
lie  finds  that  this  course  does  not  sustam  him,  that  he  is  obliged  to  le- 
iott  to  triflk,  management  and  intrigne  to  keep  up  any  deoent  appear- 
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a&oe.  The  errors  m  haa  diagnoais,  the  freqaent  mistakes  in  his  mode 
of  treatment— his  anoertaintyand  wayeriog  beeaiue  he  does  not  know» 
an  snocessirely  being  developed  ^«  he  ultimately  sinks  down  to  his 
trne  leyel,  and  the  world  hears  no  more  of  him.  This  is  the  ignorant 
physician  and  qnaek.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  man  of  soienoe.  Ha 
will  begin  small.  He  exercises  the  utmost  care  and  investigation  in 
all  his  cases.  This  matter  rests  with  him  in  principle,  he  will  know^ 
if  the  case  is  capable  of  demonstration,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  he 
will  go  asfiur  as  possible,  and  attain  knowledge  enough  to  prescribe 
judiciously.  The  people  do  not  like  such  precision  and  caution ;  the 
off  hand  opinion  and  bold  pretensions  of  empirics  have  a  charm  that 
ie  vastly  taking  —  he  is  the  man  of  the  people — he  captivates  the 
gaping  crowd,  he  knows  by  intuition  as  it  were,  what  the  scholar  has 
to  study  and  plod  to  attain  after  many  weary  days  and  nights. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  scientific  physician  comes  in  time 
to  be  respected.  His  care  and  precision  always  turn  out  right  He 
makes  it  known  that  he  really  understands  the  cases  he  treats,  and  he 
can  make  intelligent  persons,  by  his  plain  common  sense  representa- 
tion, see  the  disease  as  he  does.  In  time,  by  his  knowledge  and  assi- 
duity he  is  found  in  his  practice  to  be  a  safe  and  successful  man ;  and 
though  he  has  plodded  on  year  after  year  in  a  small  way,  while  bare- 
faced quackery  has  rode  in  a  "  coach  and  four,"  he  comes  eventually, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  science,  respected  for  his  knowledge,  and 
employed,  because  he  is  safe,  reliable  and  certain. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  Empirics  never  find  favor  with  the  public  be- 
eanse  they  are  ignorant,  but  on  the  contrary  because  they  protend,  and 
the  people  believe  that  they  know  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  par 
tionlar  branch  which  they  practice.  This  is  the  ground  work  of  their 
fkvor,  and  of  course  they  are  soon  found  ignorant  and  lose  all  their 
popularity — leaving  the  ever  busy  and  changeable  people  ready  to  in* 
vest  a  new  class  with  knowledge  beyond  any  thing  in  the  school,  or 
any  books  of  science.  They  never  seem  weary  in  thus  being  deceived. 
Shall  we  be  discouraged,  because  the  ignorant  presumptuous  and  boastr 
iag  empiric  finds  such  &vor  with  the  public,  while  modest  merit  is 
passed  by?  Sir  Benj.  Brodie  in  an  introductory  discourse  to  his  Surg^ 
eal  Lectures,  relates  an  anecdote  that  tends  to  encourage  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  study  without  some  more  immediate  advantage, 
than  an  uncertain  and  future  success.  This  anecdote  relates  to  a  die- 
tingnished  individual  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  highest  honors  of  the 
legal  profession. 
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**  For  several  years  (says  he)  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  had 
been  wholly  without  professional  employment.  One  term  went  and 
another  came  ;  but  that  which  bronght  briefs  to  others  broaght  none 
to  him.  Still  he  was  always  at  his  post,  and,  disappointed,  but  not 
discouraged,  he  continued  to  labor,  laying  up  stores  of  knowledge  for 
his  future  use.  At  last,  it  happened  that  he  was  employed  as  a  junior 
counsel  in  a  cause  of  great  importance.  The  evening  before  the  cause 
was  to  come  on  in  the  court  in  which  he  professed  to  practice,  the  senior 
counsel,  or  (as  he  is  technically  called)  his  leader,  was  seized  with  a 
'sudden  illness.  No  one  of  the  same  standing  could  be  found  to  sup- 
ply his  place ;  and  late  in  the  evening  the  solicitor  went,  probably  un- 
willing enough,  to  the  junior  counsel,  and  represented  to  him  under 
what  circumstances  he  was  placed,  and  that  he  must  trust  to  him  alone. 
All  the  hours  of  the  night  were  devoted  to  the  task.  The  knowledge 
which  the  poor  obscure  student  had  acquired  now  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. On  the  following  day  he  gained  such  credit  that  his  roputatioD 
was  established ;  and  from  this  time  his  elevation  was  rapid. 

Now  this  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  case,  but  some- 
thing like  it  must  happen  to  every  one  who  attains  a  high  station  after- 
wards. There  are  few  so  indolent  that  they  will  not  make  an  exertion 
for  the  sake  of  an  immediate  reward  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  spirit  that  can 
accomplish  no  more  than  this.  The  knowledge  which  you  acquire  to 
day  may  not  be  wanted  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Tou  may  devote 
whole  days  and  nights  to  study,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  not  be 
aware  that  you  have  derived  the  smallest  advantage  from  it.  But  you 
must  persevere  nevertheless ;  and  you  may  do  so  in  tho  full  confidenoe 
that  the  reward  will  come  at  last.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  dif- 
ference between  man  and  man  is  more  conspicuous  than  it  is  in  this; 
that  one  is  content  to  labour  for  the  sake  of  what  he  may  obtain  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  his  life,  while  another  thinks  that  this  is  too 
long  to  wait,  and  looks  only  to  the  immediate  result.  At  first,  the 
former  may  seem  not  only  to  make  no  greater  progress  than  the  latter, 
but  ever  to  be  the  more  stationary  of  the  two.  But  wait,  and  y6u  will 
find  a  mighty  difference  at  last.  You  cannot  judge  from  the  first  sno- 
oess  of  a  professional  person  what  his  ultimate  success  will  he ;  and 
this  observation  applies  especially  to  those  who  contend  for  the  greater 
prizes,  not  only  in  our  profession,  but  in  the  majority  of  human  pa^ 
8uit8. 

A  thorough  determination  to  attain  an  object  is  the  first  step  towards 
its  attainment." 
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This  great  trntli  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  that 
4here  is  no  true  success  without  knowledge.  Can  you  conceive  any 
ease  more  derogatory,  than  that  of  a  young  man  being  obliged  to  keep 
silent  or  to  evade  inquiry  for  fear  he  shall  expose  his  ignorance  ?  or  in 
this  age  of  light  and  inquiry  to  be  a  "  know  nothing"  in  that  bad  sense 
that  implies  incapacity  and  insufficiency  ?  He  is  conscious  that  he  is 
not  qualified  to  investigate  his  cases  carefully,  and  if  he  has  any  opin^ 
ions  they  are  mere  guess  work  or  exceedingly  crude  based  on  such 
generalities,  as  a  collection  of  humors,  morbid  disease  of  the  brain, 
diseased  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  scrofulous  taint,  meaning 
terms  to  the  people,  but  not  conveying  even  a  shadow  of  knowledge  to 
tiie  man  of  science. 

It  is  science  that  is  to  give  clearness  and  perfect  vision  to  the  intel- 
lect— ^to  overcome  and  discard  all  the  antiquated  errors  of  our  prede- 
cessors, and  dispel  all  those  mists  of  ignorance  and  folly  that  have  for 
ages  hung  like  an  incubus  on  our  profession.  We  hail  its  dawn — ^we 
confidently  anticipate  its  unfailing  progress,  that  will  forever  establish 
onr  sure  claim,  to  be  classed  among  the  learned  professions.  Too  long 
have  we  been  regarded  as  mere  laborers — as  mere  drudges — as  neces- 
sary evils— or  as  mere  tools  and  servants  to  all  who  may  please  to 
.  command  our  services.  The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  physician, 
are  words  used  in  a  sense  not  found  in  the  English  Vocabulary.  He 
is  supposed  never  to  have  even  the  right  to  decline  any  unwelcome 
ihtiguing  or  hazardous  duty  to  which  he  may  be  called  by  any  one  at 
any  time.  Is  he  worn  out  with  labor  and  want  of  rest — ^he  must  go-* 
it  matters  not  if  the  caller  has  never  remunerated  him  for  a  long  series 
of  services  rendered  heretofore ;  he  boldly  rouses  him  from  his  slum- 
bers and  demands  his  immediate  assistance. 

The  honors  of  preferment  (among  other  unjust  things)  have  been 
denied  him — ^forsooth  how  could  he  be  spared  from  his  place — and 
what  has  he  to  do  with  the  distinctions  of  this  world — he  is  the  servant 
of  the  people — he  lives  in  their  breath,  and  he  must  not  pretend  to 
opinions  that  may  come  in  collision  with  their  convenience.  The  man 
of  science  sits  at  defiance  such  presumption,  treats  such  pretensions 
irith  scorn ;  he  does  not  know  or  feel  any  such  subserviency — he  is  an 
independent  mau,  claiming  to  go  when  and  where  he  pleases.  When 
he  renders  service  to  the  public,  he  gives  vastly  more  than  he  receives. 
If  men  think  they  honor  the  physician  by  employing  him,  it  is  no  more 
tiian  they  are  honored  by  the  services  of  such  a  man.  The  medical 
man  need  feel  no  special  obligation  in  return. 
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It  is  scienoe  that  gives  real  and  true  independence.  It  is  a  great 
tbing  for  a  man  to  feel  that  he  is  able  tboroagblj  to  inrestigate  the 
oases  that  ocoor  in  his  practice,  and  that  he  has  gone  as  &r  in  his  iar 
quiries  as  any  one  can  go,  or  the  present  state  of  science  will  admit 
Suppose  he  is  not  able  so  to  do— -he  does  not  know  how  to  examine  a 
given  case,  how  to  get  at  all  the  facts,  or  how  to  class,  or  how  to  com- 
pare and  apply  them  though  he  may  have  all  the  necessary  books  and 
other  means  for  that  purpose  in  his  hands.  All  is  chaos  and  oonfosioa 
—balked  at  every  step,  he  gives  up  his  investigations  in  despur,  and 
•s  satisfied  thereafter  to  guess  out  the  disease  and  termination  as  well 
as  he  can.  Is  this  honorable  to  a  young  man  ?  and  can  any  high 
minded  physician  submit  to  any  such  disgraceful  alternative  as  this  ? 
It  is  an  acknowledgement  of  his  want  of  perseverance,  industry,  and 
and  proper  moral  feeling  as  to  his  duties  in  the  profession — ^it  proclaims; 
trumpet  tongued  his  ignorance  and  inferiority.  How  can  a  physician 
understand  the  diseases  of  the  chest  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
Percussion  and  Auscultation,  and  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  long 
study  and  discipline.  Suppose  he  does  not  learn  these,  but  endeavon, 
in  the  old  way,  to  diagnosticate  the  diseases  of  the  chest  by  an  accurate 
attention  to  the  external  symptoms.  How  poor  are  his  best  means  to 
get  at  the  truth,  and  how  deficient  all  this  guessing  must  be ;  but  add 
to  an  accurate  observation,  the  aids  of  Auscultation,  and  how  satisfii^ 
tory  are  the  results.  Now  if  the  means  of  coming  at  a  correct  diaj^ 
nosis  are  at  hand,  however  much  it  may  cost,  can  it  be  excusable  to 
neglect  them? 

And  how  shall  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  cancerooa  deposites 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope?  This  is  one  of  the  great  aids  that 
modern  science  has  shed  upon  our  profession.  We  can  now,  by  the 
means  of  this  instrument,  know  for  a  certainty  if  we  have  the  oanoe^ 
Dus  development,  and  we  need  guess  no  longer ;  and  so  with  many 
other  malignant  diseases  we  are  enlightened  by  this  discovery,  so  that 
we  now  see  light,  where  brooded  so  long  before,  only  darkness  andun- 
eertainty. 

The  physiological  discoveries  of  our  day,  have  also  marked  onr  age. 
80  great  have  they  been,  that  the  student  of  20  years  who  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  new  discoveries  is  left  in  the  rear,  with  all  his  for- 
mer reasoning  and  philosophy  exploded  to  the  four  winds.  Is  it  por 
mble  that  any  one  imagines  that  he  can  get  along  in  the  professioa,  st 
ihe  present  time,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  soienoe  ?  one 
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thing  IS  perfectly  plain,  tliat  wiUioat  this  knowledge,  m  aiding  ns  in 
our  diagnoeui,  in  expanding  and  deyeloping  the  intellect,  in  giving  as 
dear  and  proper  Tiews  of  the  philosophy  of  life  and  the  fdnotions  of 
ihe  vital  powen,  we  are  but  litde  in  advance  of  the  Empiric,  who  hav* 
ing  no  data  for  his  opinions  is  obliged  to  guess,  while  we  reason  and 
come  at  oar  condosions  by  sound  and  reliable  deductions  from  wdl 
established  fiiots.  What  a  glorious  field  this  science  opens  to  us ;  we 
mre  intent  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  creation — ^to  push  our 
inquiries  to  even  the  seat  of  life!  and  where  shall  we  stop?  There  will 
be  a  Emit  to  human  investigatioBS,  but  we  have  by  no  means  reached 
it  yet.  It  requires  much  care  to  keep  along  with  the  modem  discover* 
les  in  this  branch,  or  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves,  well  as  we  may  now 
be  posted  up,  again  left  behind,  and  soon  falling  into  the  category  of 
the  indolent  and  superannuated.  Deficiencies  in  any  of  the  above 
particulars,  or  even  in  any  of  the  minor  branches  of  the  profession,  so 
press  down  and  humiliate  a  man,  that  he  can  feel  no  true  independence 
of  character.  Then  would  I  earnestly  urge  upon  your  attention,  the 
sure  acquisition  of  a  correct  and  accurate  education,  which  besides  its 
usefrdneas,  is  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfaction  to  its  possessor. 

Science  gives  self-possession  and  self-reliance.  These  are  qualities 
indispensable  to  the  physician.  We  should  see  that  they  are  founded 
on  the  right  basis.  Are  we  self-possessed  because  we  are  self-confident 
and  opinionated,  without  being  sure  that  we  do  really  understand  the 
case  in  hand  ?  If  it  be  a  case  of  surgery,  for  instance,  such  as  a  dir 
location  of  the  hip  joint,  and  our  reading  and  training  has  not  made 
us  aoourate  and  oertdn  in  this  matter ;  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  is 
sadly  confused  in  our  minds ;  we  have  forgotten,  if  we  ever  knew,  the 
distinctive  symptoms  of  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  dislocations; 
under  such  circumstances  can  we  be  self-possessed  ?  We  are  in  doubt 
what  kind  of  a  dislocation  we  have,  we  are  still  more  in  doubt  what  we 
ought  to  do — ^and  how  does  this  vacillating  and  doubting  and  painfu] 
indecision  teU  against  the  physician,  and  bring  discredit  on  the  profes- 
mon.  Science  makes  all  plam ;  by  its  aid,  the  practitioner  diagnosti- 
cates readily  the  nature  of  the  injury — then  he  knows  at  once  what 
science  has  pointed  out  for  its  relief. 

He  need  resort  to  no  subterfuge  to  conceal  his  deficiencies— -he  is 
fully  adequate  to  the  emergency ;  he  is  self-possessed — ^he  is  calm  and 
equable,  he  is  self-relying,  and  his  conduct  inspires  the  confidence  of 
his  patient  and  of  his  friends.    Can  you  imagine  any  thing  that  can 
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be  a  substitute  for  ibis  knowledgo?  Is  tbere  any  tact  or  skill,  tbat  can 
come  indeppndent  of  science  ?  If  it  is  true  tbat  any  of  tbe  empirics  or 
tbe  nator'il  bonesetters  do  really  sbow  any  skill  in  tbe  matters  tbey 
profess  to  treat,  tbey  must  do  it  by  tbeir  knowledge.  Tbey  bave  ac- 
quired some  science  by  tbeir  unassisted  efforts,  or  by  direct  study, 
wbicb  they  are  unwilling  to  allow,  or  any  good  effects  would  not  be 
manifested  in  their  manipulations.  You  are  aware  that  many  of  ibis 
class,  (heaven  save  the  mark,)  pretend  to  be  Geniuses — ^to  come  ai 
tbeir  knowledge  by  intuition !  This  may  bo  true  if  they  have  any  knowl- 
edge, which  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  Now  gentlemen  as  we  do  noftp 
like  these  make  any  pretensions  to  be  Geniuses — ^wo  must  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  learn,  and  give  the  labor  and  study  for  this  parpoae. 
Science  will  not  come  to  us,  we  must  go  after  it,  seek  it,  bring  it  out 
from  its  hidden  recesses  and  make  it  our  own. 

Science  also  inspires  confidence.  A  man  may  be  self-possessed  and 
yet  not  know  what  is  the  matter,  or  just  what  to  do.  Let  bis  doubtg 
be  removed,  and  bow  confidently  he  goes  on — he  rises  above  circum- 
stances, he  is  tbe  presiding  genius — ^the  directing  spirit  ia  all  tbe 
emergencies  to  which  he  is  called. 

Ho  feels  within  himself  that  he  is  able  to  investigate  and  understand 
tbe  case  just  as  far  as  any  one  can — that  he  need  depend  upon  no  one 
to  tell  him  what  the  symptoms  indicate  or  portend — ^all  these  be  knows. 
Thci-o  is  a  difference  between  the  confidence  that  arises  from  a  little 
knowledge  and  a  limited  experience,  and  that,  from  a  highly  cultivated 
and  expanded  intellect  and  disciplined  mind.  The  confidence  of  ignor- 
ance, ends  in  temerity,  in  presumption,  in  absurdity;  the  confidence  of 
knowledge,  exhibits  itself  in  caution,  in  modesty  and  in  judicious  ac- 
tion. While  the  one  goes  headlong,  if  it  goes  at  all,  the  other  is  de- 
liberate, sure  and  reliable.  The  one  is  backed  up  by  ignorance,  the 
worst  of  all  the  diseases  that  fall  on  mortal  man  ;  the  other  by  accurate 
knowledge,  by  exact  science.  It  is  the  confidence  inspired  by  certua 
knowledge  that  I  here  urge  on  your  attention. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  science  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  tbe 
profo.'-ion.  It  is  believed  by  many,  that  experience  is  a  more  impw. 
tant  olcnieat  in  the  good  qualities  of  the  physician  than  I  am  williog 
to  allow.  I  am  not  disposed  to  underrate  this  quality  one  jot  or  tittle. 
I  give  it  its  full  force  and  place.  But  what  is  experience  withoat 
knowledge  ?  An  unlettered  and  ignorant  man  by  dint  of  practice 
and    perhaps    by    careful   observation,    is    sometimes,  enabled  to 
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presoribe  well,  and  in  some  cases  to  adapt  his  remedies  jadicionsly ; 
be  has  seen  a  cerUdn  remedy  under  certain  circumstances  releive  symp. 
toms  or  cure  disease;  but  the  same  disease  comes  up  again  with  new 
oomplications,  so  that  the  old  remedies  will  do  positive  mischief;  where 
is  your  experience  now  ?  must  he  try  this  and  that  till  he  finds  the 
remedy  suited  to  the  case,  or  shall  science  teach  him  at  once,  the  course 
to  be  pursued  ?  Experience  alone  will  be  found  wholly  insufiicicnt  for 
the  medical  man.  What  was  the  character  of  our  older  physicians  ? 
They  were  men,  who  were  obliged  to  rely  principally  upon  their  ex. 
perience,  and  who,  without  much  knowledge,  or  any  of  the  modem 
aids  of  the  profession,  by  careful  study  and  observation  at  the  bedside, 
nevertheless  became  useful  and  reliable  practitioners.  But  we  may 
ask,  how  did  their  practice  compare  with  the  modem,  or  their  adapta- 
tion of  remedies  to  diseases,  compare  with  the  judicious  and  success- 
ful application  of  our  times  ?  There  is  no  comparison,  while  they  were 
crude  and  imaginative  in  all  their  theories ;  we  have  grown  cautious 
and  incredulous ;  when  they  could  explain  most  every  diseaBo  on  the 
hypothesis  of.  the  humoral  pathology,  we  have  rathlessly  swept  it  off 
as  a  mere  figment  of  the  brain.  Where  they  recognized  no  great  prin- 
dple  in  nature  to  heal  and  restoie  the  human  body,  but  believed  that 
it  was  medicine  that  did  all  this ;  we  have  learnt  unhesitatingly  to  rely 
on  this ;  and  in  our  efforts  in  the  healing  art,  only  attempting  to  aid 
tiiis  internal  principle.  While  in  their  surgery,  they  abounded  with 
all  kinds  of  unguents,  lotions,  salves  &c.,  and  saw  the  healing  process 
only  as  the  result  of  these  applications ;  we  have  cast  them  all  aside 
and  with  a  few  simple  principles,  and  still  fewer  agents,  conduct  our 
Cores  successfully. 

When  they  stOod  by  and  saw  theur  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  go 
on  to  gangrene  and  death,  the  light  of  science  has  enabledus  to  come  io* 
with  much  certainty,  and  save  such  patients ;  and  when  in  the  obstetri* 
eal  art,  their  want  of  knowledge  induced  temerity  and  harshness, 
modem  science  has  provided  for  the  many  dangers  and  fea«*ful  exigen- 
ces of  this  practice,  and  pointed  out  the  appropriate  managoinent  for 
these,  and  inculcated  a  caution  unknown  to  the  ancient  obstetricians. 
Here  again  nature  is  looked  to  as  the  chief  director — art  only  inter- 
feres, where  she  is  insufficient  to  the  successful  result. 

I  say  nothing  of  this  in  a  condemnatory  spirit  of  these  nr.Gn,  they 
were  useful  and  invaluable  in  their  times.  I  am  only  contrasting  their 
{ffactice,  to  show  that  with  their  limited  means  of  knowledge,  absence 
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of  books,  neglect  of  study,  witboat  sohools  of  medicniie,  or  ad?antapi 
of  bospitals,  thej  could  not  come  up  to  tbe  present  standard  of  tb 
profession.  It  is  no  arrogance  in  us  to  say  tbat  we  know  more  Um 
tbey  did,  for  we  are  ?ery  mncb  to  blame,  if  we  do  not.  We  haye  all 
tbeir  advantages  of  experience,  carefiil  observation,  useful  remedies, 
and  recorded  facts,  superadded  to  new  ligbt,  enlarged  and  clear  yiem 
upon  most  every  department  of  our  vocation.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that 
ligbt  bas  not  sbone  upon  us  in  vain ;  tbat  we  bave  not,  on  aoooimt  of 
our  indolence  and  folly,  preferred  "darkness  to  ligbt"  We  are  the 
oonnecting  link  between  a  darker  and  a  more  enlightened  period,  and 
may  we  look  to  it,  that  when  those  of  future  dmes,  shall  scan  our  pro- 
ceedings, they  may  find  much  to  commend ;  that  they  may  speak  of 
us,  as  those  who  did  something  towards  human  progress ;  men  who 
made  tbe  world  better  and  wiser  for  living  in  it 

I  still  repeat,  that  it  is  not  safe,  for  young  men  to  think  of  teljiDg 
too  much  on  their  experience.  It  is  true,  that  if  it  is  attended  with 
careful  and  accurate  observation,  or  in  other  words,  they  who  depenl 
upon  it  principally,  study  their  cases  as  far  as  their  means  should  per 
mit,  though  it  lead  to  no  systematic  course  of  study,  nevertheless  aoflh 
men  would  prove  useful  and  safe  practitioners.  But  you  can  readily 
conceive  how  rare  it  must  be  for  a  man  who  has  no  literary  taste,  no 
habits  of  study  or  even  of  reading,  to  investigate  his  cases  with  aiij 
accuracy,  so  that  he  shall  absolutely  make  advances  in  his  profenioa 
He  can  only  become  an  accurate  observer,  because  be  knows  how  aoi 
what  to  observe,  because  he  has  a  trained  and  discipltoed  mind,  a 
power  to  compare,  to  trace  effect  from  causes,  to  generalise,  and  de- 
duce truths  almost  from  what  seemed  a  chaos.  So  that  we  may  safi 
tiiat  there  is  really  no  reliable  experience  tbat  does  not  come  throogh 
science.  I  advert  to  this  point  with  more  earnestness,  because  I  hafv 
00  often  seen  young  men  faltering  and  hesitating  at  the  ragged  ana 
difficult  steeps  of  science,  still  flattering  themselves,  that  if  they  have 
been  deficient  in  this,  that  they  can  make  it  up  in  experience. 

Lay  no  such  flattering  unction  to  your  souls-— no  defidenoies  of  edik 
eation  can  be  made  up  but  by  systematic  discipline  and  stady.  As  * 
general  rule,  which  holds  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  no  ezperienee  tf 
of  much  value,  that  is  not  the  result  of  or  is  founded  directly  or  indiree^ 
•ly  on  science.  It  is  only  the  enlightened  experience  that  is  refiaUo 
and  useful. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  what  I  say,  to  disparage  the  usefubess  or  inw 
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penBableness  of  expefknoe  to  the  prafeesioa.  I  would  urge  the  great- 
ett  attention  to  this  element  in  professional  training,  if  it  only  come 
aided  and  backed  np  with  knowledge,  and  is  the  experience  of  a  well 
edocated,  intelligent,  soientiBc  practitioner.  Then  it  makes  a  whole 
man — a  stroog  man — ^a  man  fitted  for  any  emergency  or  for  any  cir- 
eomstanoes  of  human  life. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  with  the  more  earnest. 
sees  and  plainness,  because  I  feel  every  day  how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to 
he  deficient  in  knowledge;  and  also  how  difficult  it  is,  to  gather  it  up 
when  the  favorable  circumstances  and  the  proper  period  for  its  acquisit. 
ion,  have  been  neglected.  Your  aim  is  not  to  acquire  just  enough 
knowledge  to  pass  you  respectably  through  the  ordeal  of  an  examina* 
tion  ;  this  is  a  low  standard  for  any  high-minded  or  intelligent  man. 
You  desire  to  be  men,  with  highly  cultivated  minds,  capable  in  your 
investigatioos  of  unfolding  and  bringing  to  light  many  of  the  dark  and 
uncertain  appearances  of  disease ;  of  showing  that  much  that  is  so 
hidden  now,  is  only  concealed,  because  we  are  too  ignorant  to  examine 
and  properly  understand  it. 

I  need  hardly  say  here,  that  the  pleasure  of  knowledge,  the  being 
conscious  of  knowing  on  a  given  subject  all  that  is  known  by  any  body, 
must  fully  compensate  for  the  labor  of  its  acquisition.  It  Ib  not  possi- 
Ue,  that  you  are  willing  to  present  yourselves  to  the  world  as  diminu- 
tive men,  just  knowing  enough  to  bear  a  diploma,  afraid  of  everything 
of  a  professional  character,  because  you  are  conscious  that  you  must 
filter  and  hesitate  come  what  may.  Would  it  not  be  more  agreeable 
to  go  forth  as  well  trained,  well  disciplined  and  educated  men — bound 
down  by  no  old  routine  but  carrying  new  ideas  into  old  subjects,  new 
modes  of  treatment  wonderfully  simplified  and  conformed  to  common 
sense,  and  a  correct  pathology,  into  the  various  communities  where  yoa 
may  be  called,  making  the  people  feel  that  there  has  been  an  advance 
in  this  old  profession — ^that  old  iBsculapius  has  really  improved  in  his 
appearance.  I  tell  you  no  secret,  when  I  assure  you,  that  with  the 
moBt  scrupulous  care  in  improving  yourselves  in  all  that  appertains  to 
your  profession,  you  will  find  yourselves  often  humbled  in  thinking 
how  little  you  really  know  after  all.  But  if  you  do  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  with  the  realities  of  ignorance  every  mo- 
ment haunting  yon  and  with  the  memories  of  neglected  opportunities 
erowding  on  you,  can  you  feel  any  self-respect? 

We  beg  of  you  a  patient  hearing,  and  with  due  diligence  and  in- 
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dastry  on  your  part,  I  have  no  doabt  that  oar  term  will  be  botb  pleas- 
ant and  profitable.  One  thing  I  am  free  to  saj  tbat  oar  eSbrts  in 
teaching,  arc  never  better  appreciated  than  bj  the  earnest  and  energetio 
Btadent,  who  has  resolvad,  that  however  others  may  do,  that  for  himflelf 
he  will  know  **  whereof  we  speak." 


ON  THE  RECIPROCAL  DUTIES  OF  PHYSICIAN  AND 
PATIENT. 

Extract  from  an  address  read  before  the  Southern  District  Medieat 
Society  in  Marj,  1854.     By  A.  F.  Care,  M.  D. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  members  of  legitimate  medioine  exhibit  as 
high  a  degree  of  moral  excellence  in  their  character  as  any  class  of 
men  in  the  world ;  yet  in  no  other  calling  is  it  more  necessary  and  im- 
portant and  I  might  perhaps  add  in  no  other  calling  are  there  stronger 
inducements  thrown  in  the  way  to  divert  our  minds  from  a  coarse  of 
simple  rectitude ;  not  of  a  kind  to  create  decided  obliquity  of  moral 
character ;  but  of  a  nature  which  compliments  our  veracity  as  skillfol 
physicians,  and  permits  us  with  both  eyes  of  our  conscience  staring  as 
in  the  face  to  adopt,  with  all  the  complacency  in  the  world,  a  most 
palpable  operation  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturea  as  our  own  work. 
And  it  sometimes  requires  quite  an  effort  of  courage  to  resist  this  hon- 
or, which  is  thrust  upon  us  with  an  importunateness,  by  our  poor  pa- 
tient who  seems  determined  to  reward  us  with  the  glory  of  bis  cure ; 
if  he  has  nothing  else  to  bestow ;  and  which  would  almost  give  offence 
to  decline.  "  And  yet  for  all  these  things  we  are  brought  to  an  ao- 
count." 

If  there  was  not  sufficient  inducement  in  the  quiet  and  repose  of 
our  conscience  to  reject  these  false  honors,  there  should  be  sufficient  in 
the  fact,  that  if  our  patient  is  not  set  right  in  the  first  instance,  he  will 
be  likely  to  go  wrong  in  the  second.  If  we  do  not  permit  him  by  the 
light  of  our  knowledge  to  discover  the  agency  we  had  in  his  core  and 
that  of  his  own  reparative  energy,  he  will  have  no  means  of  judging 
wisely  between  the  best  physician  in  the  world  and  the  most  arrant 
quack.  It  is  a  fact  or  I  am  much  misinformed  that  in  times  past 
medical  men  have  taken  upon  themselves  more  credit  for  a  &vorable 
torn  of  dbease  than  what  really  belonged  to  them,  and  it  naturally 
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happened  that  thej  were  correspondinglj  blamed  for  an  unfavorable 
tmu,  when  the  influence  they  exerted  in  producing  either  result  was 
equally  far  remoyed.  And  thb  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of 
reasoning  from  false  premises.  If  they  had  abjured  all  credit  which 
did  not  fairly  belong  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  had  been 
their  uniform  habit,  the  simple  assertion  that  any  unfavorable  occur- 
anoe  was  beyond  their  control  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  a  trite  saj^ng  that  **  this  is  an  age  of  progress,"  which  of  itself 
should  be  a  strong  inducement  to  adhere  strictly  to  truth.  We  may 
be  but  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  some  inquisitive  mind  among  our 
own  patrons  and  if  overtaken  in  error,  we  can  have  no  just  grounds  of 
complaint,  that  confidence  is  withheld. 

"  Men  in  all  employments  have  begun  to  send  searching  glances 
into  old  systems,  whether  religious,  political,  or  medical  and  have  de- 
tected 80  many  abuses  and  so  much  asumption  of  knowledge  that  a 
suspicion  of  all  which  does  not  bear  the  impress  of  truth  upon  its  face, 
is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  .stolid  credulity;  and  though  free  in- 
quiry occasionally  generates  skepticism,  these  can  always  be  met  and 
refuted  by  the  physician  who  is  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  science."  The  desire  of  every  one  who  entertains  a  sin. 
oere  regard  for  his  profession  should  be  to  throw  aside  petty  dififerences 
and  jealouses  forever ;  to  substitute  in  their  stead,  brotherly  love,  a 
oommunity  of  interest  in  the  advancement  of  our  science  and  to  make 
our  reading,  our  thoughts  and  conversation  subsidiary  to  the  one  great 
object — the  promulgation  of  correct  views  of  medical  practice— adopt 
this  course  and  the  collossus  of  Quackery  will  be  shattered  by  the  pro- 
gress of  truth  among  our  patrons  and  the  explosive  force  of  ideas. 


ON  INTERNAL  DERANGEMENT  OP  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 
Bt  Mb.  Steels. 

Internal  derangement  of  the  knee-joint  is  the  appellation  given  to  an 
injury,  the  precise  nature  of  which,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  vague 
ti^e,  is  not  very  dearly  understood.  The  accident,  however,  is  not 
very  uncommon,  nor  is  it  unimportant  in  its  consequences ;  for,  if  over- 
looked, it  may  prove  very  embarrassing  to  the  surgeon,  and  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  more  serious  disease.    The  elder  William  Hey  has 
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the  credit  of  haying  first  called  attention  to  this  injury.  It  is  noticed 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  work  npon  the  joints,  and  by  other  sorgioai 
writers ;  but  the  subject  appears  scarcely  to  hare  receiTcd  the  attention 
which  its  importance  deserres. 

**  I  haye  no  recollection,"  writes  Mr.  Steele,  "  of  seeing  a  case,  or 
hearing  one  mentioned  during  my  attendance  on  hospital  practice  in 
London,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was  only  recently  that  my  attention  was 
particularly  drawn  to  it  by  a  clinical  lecture  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Leeds, 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Lancet'  of  the  20th  September,  185L  A 
short  time  after  perusing  that  lecture,  I  met  with  a  case  which  I  at  onoe 
recognized  from  his  description.  I  was  also  theu  able  to  explain  satis- 
factorily to  my  own  mind  cases  which  had  come  under  my  notice  pre- 
yiously,  and  which  had  puzzled  me  a  great  deal.  The  accident  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  some  slight  fall,  slip,  or  sprain.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
obseryed  that  it  occurred  most  frequently  when  a  person  in  walking 
strikes  his  toe,  the  foot  being  at  the  same  time  eyerted,  against  any 
projecting  body,  as  the  fold  of  a  carpet ;  he  also  relates  oases  in  which 
the  accident  happened  from  a  person  haying  suddenly  turned  in  his 
bed,  when  the  clothes  not  suffering  the  foot  to  turn  with  the  body,  the 
thigh-bone  has  slipped  from  its  semilunar  cartilage.  The  symptooM, 
when  the  accident  is  recent,  are  yery  characteristic  and  readily  recog- 
nized, when  attention  has  once  been  drawn  to  ihese  cases :  but  yet  so 
slight  as  yery  likely  to  be  oyerlooked  or  misunderstood  by  those  who 
are  not  aware  of  their  occurrence.  There  is  little  or  no  alteration  io 
the  appearance  of  the  joint ;  no  swelling  or  effusion ;  and  no  pain 
when  the  limb  is  at  rest.  The  patient  wa&s  with  a  limp«  with  or  with- 
out pain,  and  cannot  bring  the  heel  to  the  ground  from  inability  to  ao- 
oomplish  full  extonsion  of  the  limb ;  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  on- 
impaired,  except  that  extonsion,  either  by  the  patient's  eflS>rts,  or  those 
of  the  surgeon,  can  only  be  partially  effected,  so  that  the  limb  remains 
constantly  a  little  bent.  In  some  instances,  the  cure  takes  place  sad- 
denly  and  accidentally ;  in  others,  the  mischief  will  continue  for  days» 
weeks,  or  months.  Some  patients  are  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  ao- 
cident,  as  is  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  as  I  haye  obserred  in 
one  instance  in  my  own  practice.  When  accompanied  by  other  serere 
injury  or  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  as  may  happen  either  from  the  rio- 
lence  producing  the  accident,  or  from  rheumatic  or  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation consequent  upon  it,  the  case  assumes  a  more  earious  and  oom- 
plicated  character,  is  less  readily  detected  and  less  easily  remedied. 

'*  The  exact  condition  of  the  internal  structures  of  the  joint,  which 
is  subjected  to  this  derangement  is  not  accurately  known.  Mr.  Hey 
says,  '  an  unequal  tension  of  the  lateral  or  cross  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
or  some  slight  derangement  of  the  semilunar  cartflages,  may  possibly 
be  sufficient  to  bring  on  this  complaint.'  Sir  A*  Cooper  rsgaros  it  as 
a  '  partial  luxation  of  the  thiffh-bone  from  the  i»miluiiar  oaitilttM** 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Leeds,  thinks  that  *  die  edge  of  the  semilonar  caztOags 
is  turned  upwards.' 
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**  The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  recent  uncomplicated  cases  of 
this  iojaiy  is  exceedingly  simple  and  usually  yery  satisfactory  in  its  re- 
sults. It  is  elearly  and  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  the 
lecture  before  alluded  to ;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in  his 
own  words :  '  If  the  right  knee  be  the  one  affected,  I  place  the  patient 
at  length  on  a  sofa  on  his  leftside,  I  then  take  hold  of  the  right  ankle 
with  my  right  hand,  and  by  slow  and  gentle  means  gradually  flex  the 
limb  until  the  heel  presses  upon  the  buttock;  now  is  the  time  that  a 
little  cunning  and  art  is  requured  to  perform  the  full  extension,  for  if 
you  attempt  this  without  manoBurering  properly,  you  are  foiled,  the 
museles  resist  the  action,  and  you  can  only  succeed  by  oheatinff  them. 
I  now  take  care  the  patient  does  not  see  what  I  am  about.  I  place 
the  left  hand  above  the  knee,  grasping  the  vasti  muscles,  hold  the  ankle 
above  the  heel  with  the  right  hand,  make  several  gentle  extensions, 
but  no  further  than  to  a  right  angle ;  and  when  my  patient  seems  fully 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  I  am  going  to  proceed  no  further,  when 
I  am  satisfied  I  have  caught  him  off  his  guard,  I  suddenly  and  power- 
fully perform  the  full  extension  of  the  limb.  Generally  I  succeed ; 
sometimes  I  fail,  and  I  have  to  repeat  it  once  or  twice.  When  the  fuU 
extension  is  accomplished,  the  cure  is  usually  complete.' 

*'  Where  this  plan  fiuls,  and  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
Mr.  S.  Hey  recommends  '  flexing  the  leg  fully,  placing  the  arm  under 
the  popliteal  space  as  a  fulcrum,  to  separate  as  far  as  may  be  the  head 
of  the  tibia  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  at  the  same  tune  to 
pioduee  rotation  of  the  tibia.'  I  will  now  relate  some  instances  of  thib 
a&o^on,  which  have  fallen  under  n^  own  notice. 

''  Gasb  1. — ^The  first  case  which  I  recognized  was  that  of  a  young 
female,  who  stated  that  the  sprained  her  knee  some  six  days  before, 
by  a  trip,  while  going  up  staurs ;  she  had  consulted  a  surgeon,  who 
ordered  her  an  embrocation,  but  she  was  still  unable  to  wa&  without 
great  difficulty.  There  was  no  pain  or  swelling  of  the  joint ;  but  the 
padent  was  unable  to  place  his  heel  fiat  upon  the  ground,  or  tallj  to 
extend  the  limb.  I  adopted  the  manipulation  described  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  the  Umb  was  at  once  restored  to  its  natural  condition,  except  some 
weakness,  which  remained  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  she  had 
no  return  of  the  complaint. 

*'  Gasb  2. — ^The  next  case  was  that  of  a  mechanic  who  fell  down  a 
a  steep  bank  while  carrying  a  rocking-horse ;  he  had  contusions  on 
various  parts  of  his  body,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  general  con- 
cussion of  the  fall,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  days ;  on  at- 
tempting to  walk,  he  found  he  was  unable  to  put  his  foot  flat  to  the 
ground;  and,  on  examination,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  knee  was  in  the 
condition  peculiar  to  these  cases ;  there  was  also  in  this  case  acute 
pain  when  firm  pressure  was  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint. 
Manipulation,  as  in  the  former  ease,  enabled  the  patient  at  once  to 
jdaois  his  foot  firmly  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  days  he  walked  as 
usual. 
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'*  Case  3. — ^The  next  case  I  shall  relate  waa  of  a  more  com^Iieafted 
nature.  An  iron-moulder,  aet.,  about  40,  of  intemperate  habits,  aad 
very  liable  to  rheumatic  inflammation,  fell  down  and  spndned  his  anklfti 
which  became  hot,  painful,  and  much  swelled ;  but  these  symptomfl 
subsided  in  a  few  days,  and  his  knee  became  similarly  aflTeoted,  and  he 
then  applied  to  me  for  advice.  The  knee-joint  was  leeched  and  bli8te^ 
ed  repeatedly,  and  the  treatment  appropriate  for  rheumatic  ^ovitis 
carried  out,  under  which  the  case  slowly  improved  ;  and  the  joint  was, 
with  the  exception  of  some  thickenine  of  the  synovial  membrane,  re- 
stored to  its  usual  state,  except  that  the  patient  was  unable  to  extend 
the  limb  completely ;  flexion  and  extension  gave  no  pain,  but  he  was 
unable  to  walk  across  the  room,  from  inability  to  put  the  foot  to  the 
eround.  After  carefully  examining  the  limb,  I  became  satisfied  that 
tne  peculiar  derangement  of  the  joint  we  are  speaking  of  had  oocamd 
probably  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  but  my  attention  being  drawn 
to  the  more  evident  acute  affection,  and  as  semiflexion  was  the  position 
I  wished  to  preserve,  as  most  conducive  to  the  relief  of  the  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  joint,  it  had  escaped  my  notice.  I  adopted  fiirei- 
ble  extension  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  other  cases,  and  the  patient  at 
once  jumped  out  of  bed  and  walked  across  the  room.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  whole  of  the  thickening  about  the  joint  wa«  got  rid  of; 
but  there  was  no  more  difficulty  in  placing  the  foot  to  the  ground,  or 
of  fully  extending  the  limb." 

Mr.  Steele  also  refers  to  two  cases  in  which  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  kind  of  mischief  existed  without  being  detected, 
one  of  which  was  set  right  by  the  rough  practice  of  a  '*  bonensetter," 
after  foiling  his  own  efforts  to  relieve  it.  He  then  adds,  a  similar  de- 
rangement of  parts  may  occur  in  other  complicated  joints,  as  tlie 
shoulder  or  hip,  and  these  eluding  the  ordinary  examination  of  a  medi- 
cal man,  are  unconsciously  remedied  by  the  rude  handling  and  rough 
manipulations  of  these  ignorant  pretenders.  A  small  balance  of  good 
to  place  against  the  incalculable  amount  of  mischief,  which  these  on- 
scrupulous  sentlemen  inflict  upon  the  limbs  and  lives  of  those  who  in- 
trust themselves  to  their  care." — Assoc.  Med.  Journal. 

[See  an  article  on  this  subject  by  the  editor  on  the  2d  page  of  Tol- 
ume  3d.] 


THE  CONSUMPTION  CURERS  OP  NEW  YORK. 

BT  AN  INVAIJI)  M.  D. 

With  regard  to  life  it  has  been  said  by  a  late  writer,  that  "  wep«^ 
suade  ourselves  that  it  teems  with  novelties  and  delights;  thatn 
abounds  with  high  festival  days  and  gala  shows,  somewhere  in  happitf 
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regions,  although  they  oome  not  to  us."  This  lemark  is  especially 
true  T7ith  regara  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  invalid. 

Alt  may  fail  him  at  home,  measures  which  he  must  feel  are  well 
directed,  may  disappoint,  friends  may  mournfully  walk  around  him ; 
still  his  mind  at  times  oyerleaps  all»  and  loves  to  revel  in  the  idea  that 
somewhere,  in  some  unknown  land,  there  lives  the  mind  to  conceive, 
and  there  exist  the  remedies  which  it  can  direct,  for  his  recovery. 

The  sweet  solace  of  the  mind,  Hope,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the 
constant  attendant  on  consumption,  where  it  is,  indeed,  a  heavenly 
visitant.  Wasting  day  by  day,  who  has  not  seen  the  wretched  victim 
letting  go  the  greater  hopes  of  yesterday,  which  may  have  pointed  him 
to  a  complete  recovery,  but  to  cling  the  faster  and  with  as  sweet  con- 
tent to  those  of  to-day,  although  they  promise  only  a  partial  convales* 
cence. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  beautiful  dispensation  of  providence 
than  this.  Bound  and  round  in  a  narrowing  circle,  day  by  day,  but 
nearer  the  end,  yet  there  is  always  hope  that  the  last  thing  tried,  de- 
spite of  preceding  failures,  will  prove  just  what  is  wanting.  So  sweet 
a  comfort  the  pitying  angel  must  send  for  a  good  purpose.  But  so 
much  good  comes  not  unmixed  with  evil ;  for  this  very  buoyant  feeling 
of  hope  is  taken  advantage  of  by  designing  men,  whose  promises  to 
furnish  remedies  to  suit  every  case,  are  only  equalled  by  the  extent  of 
the  popular  credulity.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  ignorance,  that  such  de- 
ceive ike  afflicted.  If  thei^  are  any  who  do  it  knowingly,  who  unU 
take  advantage  of  this  heaven-born  feeling  for  the  purpose  of  money 
making,  to  them  I  have  but  to  say  with  Othello : 

Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse, 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  danmation  add, 
Greater  than  that. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Guided  by  just  such  feelings  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  I  directed  my  footsteeps  to  the  great  citv  of  New  York. 
I  have  a  large  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung,  and  I  had 
been  told  with  a  sad  voice  and  a  firm  aspect,  by  one  whom  1  loved  and 
had  every  reason  to  respect,  that  softening  had  already  begun  in  the 
apex  of  the  opposite  organ ;  and  I  am  emaciated  to  the  last  degree. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  glowing  accounts  which  I  had  heard  of  the 
wonderful  power  over  the  disease,  possessed  by  numberless  men  in  this 
great  commercial  emporium  of  our  Union,  I  resolved  to  proceed  thither 
at  tJl  hazards. 

My  mind  was  filled  with  vague,  but  most  entrancing  hopes,  shadowy 
outlines  of  superhuman  skill,  in  men,  high  above  their  fellows  in  point 
of  pure  humanity  and  disinterested  devotion  to  the  science  of  life,  flit- 
ted before  my  morbid  vision,  giving  me  streugth  to  endure  the  journey. 

Two  great  parties  I  found  engaged  with  equal  zeal  in  this  important 
work.  The  one  I  shall  describe  as  the  constitutional  class,  or  those 
who  adopt  a  general  treatment ;  the  other  the  local,  or  those  who  adopt 
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a  strictly  topical  method  of  cure.    I  bad  been  ednoated  in  the  former 
school,  and  did  not  tarry  long  witii  its  prefessors. 

Improve  the  nutrition, — cod  liyer  ou — good  diet — ^mucb  oat  do<nr 
exercise, — ^measures  which  I  knew  had  saved  me  so  far,  were  all  thev 
ooold  tell  me  about,  but  knowine  all  this  before,  I  was  not  satisfied, 
and  wished  to  go  farther;  for  these  I  found  were  not  the  men  who 
were  doing  bo  many  wonders.  I  direrged  a  little  into  an  intennediate 
class — a  sort  of  divining  doctor,  by  spiritual  agency — ^who  had  an  infr- 
mense  run,  as  I  learned,  among  the  clergy.  The  Dr.  was  ovemm 
with  patients — ^his  ante-room  was  like  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  on  the 
night  of  a  popular  actor's  benefit. 

I  took  my  seat,  and  abiding  my  turn,  it  came  at  last.  I  found  be- 
hind the  scenes,  one  having  the  air  of  "  a  most  prosperous  gentleman," 
who  looked  through  my  case  with  an  imposing  flourish — smiled  ap* 
provingly — ^received  a  fee — ^I  thought  an  enormous  one-— and  bade  mo 
foUow  him  and  I  would  be  well.  Conducting  me  back  into  the  ante- 
room, he  sung  out  some  words  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  a  clerk  near 
the  window,  who  wore  a  remarkably  stiff  standing  shirt  collar,  and 
then,  with  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand,  withdrew.  This  latter  person 
at  once  handed  me  a  package  of  medicine  already  neatly  put  up  in  a 
handsome  paper  box.  Ah,  said  I  in  surprise,  did  you  have  it  ready? 
Tes,  said  the  clerk  carelessly,  I  saw  you  come  in,  and  whilst  you  were 
wuting  to  see  the  Boss,  I  put  it  up.  Then,  rejoined  I,  with  warmth, 
you  knew  before  hand  what  he  meant  to  give  me? 

The  clerk  with  a  stiff  standing  collar,  tnrust  his  tongue  into  his  left 
cheek,  drew  the  lower  lid  of  his  right  eye  grimly  do?m,  with  his  rinc 
finger,  leered  at  me  significantly,  but  with  much  good  nature,  and  1 
departed,  I  trust  a  wiser  man. 

After  visiting  a  man  who  had  told  me  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honor 
(hitherto  unknown  to  Americans,)  of  being  the  physician  for  many 
years  to  her  majesty,  Victoria,  queen  of  England,  and  that  he  had  a 
book  which  he  sold  for  12  1-2  cents,  which  would  tell  me  how  to  ears 
myself  of  my  disease  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  which  I  did  not  boy 
for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious ;  I  became  disgusted  with  this  whob 
olass,  and  having  no  other  alternative,  threw  myself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Topical  party,  with  hope  still  undiminished. 

But  in  this  there  was  some  difllculty,  for  I  found  two  parties,  and 
which  to  select  perplexed  me  some.  The  one  I  shall  charaeteriia  as 
the  BrobangerSf  the  other  the  Inkahrs,  From  what  I  learned,  Urn 
history  of  these  parties  is  possessed  of  no  little  interest. 

It  appoars  tiiat  the  Ptobang,  and  its  aeoompanying  spon|e  and  eans- 
tio,  were  not  originally  used  to  cmre  consumption.  In  smiple  throii 
a£botions,  however,  it  had  an  immense  run.  Olergymen  evemriien 
had  tried  it,  and  such  of  their  flocks  as  thev  eould  infloenee  had  M- 
lowed  suit,  and  the  whole  thmg  beoame  ramdly  nmch  in  vogue* 

Finding  how  easily  it  went  down  the  oiroiitB  of  Ab  people,  it  byt 
and  bye  took  a  bolder  stand,  and  stoudy  proolaimed  its  power  to  oua 
eonsnmptiony  in  its  most  oommon  form*    Still,  it  must  M  remambsr' 
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ed,  in  all  this  tinie  it  oeyer  olaimed  to  go  beyond  the  bifinoation.  Bat 
we  all  remember  bow  popular  it  was,  and  wbat  vast  soma  of  money  it 
must  have  made. 

Whether  it  was  the  latter*  whioh  ia  a  great  stimnlos  to  inyeQtion»  or 
dome  higher  motiTe,  it  is  certain  that  this  thing  did  not  pass  unnotioed. 
Aotire  minds  were  at  work,  and  vigoroos  inteUects  became  engaged  in 
lapinag  this  rieh  mine,  and  in  poshing  further  the  investigaUon.  As 
the  result  of  all  this,  inhalation  turned  up.  The  probangers  were 
taken  on  their  own  ground — the  people  were  told  that  if  topical  treat- 
ment, so  partially  applied  was  successful,  how  much  more  were  they 
entitlDd  to  expect  from  a  method  making  the  whole  lune  accessible  to 
medical  agents.  The  reasoning  was  plausible — ^the  thing  too— -Pro- 
bangdom  tottored  to  its  very  base,  and  inhalation  became  we  rage* 

But  our  friends  were  not  to  be  put  down  in  this  max/ner ;  they  were 
penetrating  men,  and  at  once  saw  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  go  a 
little  deeper.  The  old  idea  of  the  bifurcation,  being  the  limit  of  the 
probang,  was  therefore  abandoned,  it  was  proclaimed  that  cavities 
eoold  be  inyaded  and  sponged  out,  and  that  inhalation  could  not  dare 
do  more  than  it. 

This  was  the  state  ef  things  at  the  tune  of  my  visit,  and  it  was  this 
which  led  to  my  perplexity  iJready  spoken  o£ 
^  But  as  I  had  already  (as  every  body  else  almost  have  done  in  my 
sitnation,)  used  the  probang,  as  far  as  the  bifurcation,  as  it  was  said  to 
have  been  applied,  I  at  length  decided  upon  inhalation,  and  repaired 
without  delay  to  its  head  quartors  in  the  city.  The  Doctor  received 
and  examined  my  case  with  exceeding  care.  At  home,  my  medical 
friends  could  perceive  at  a  glance,  as  they  told  me,  by  the  flattening 
of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  by  its  quiescence  during  respiration, 
the  nature  of  my  disease,  but  these  signs  were  not  sufficient  for  my 
new  adviser. 

He  stripped  me  to  the  skin,  measured,  percussed  and  auscultated, 
over  and  over  again  eveiy  part  I  never  saw  so  much  pains,  and 
would  have  thought  some  of  his  manipulations  indicative  oi  decided 
"  greenness,"  but  for  the  exalted  reputation,  and  the  obviously  large 
experience  of  the  operator.  He  found  my  case  a  very  beautiful  one 
-—I  was,  he  said,  just  enouffh  diseased  to  test  the  full  power  of  his 
method.  In  the  courseeaf  his  remarks,  however,  it  turned  up,  that 
this  person  was  not  the  genuine  man  so  widely  known,  and  I  dressed 
m^rself  with  some  show  of  indignation.  He  took  my  complunts  very 
quietly  and  showed  me  into  the  next  room.  The  person  who  there  re- 
ceived me  won  my  heart.  He  showed  me  around,  examined  my  case, 
predicted  "  a  good  time  coming"  for  me  soon,  but  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  announced  himself  as  only  an  assistant,  and  appeared  greatly  sur- 
prised that  I  should  think  any  thing  of  that.  I  stamped  in  rage,  and 
announced  that  I  had  come  all  the  way  from  Virginia  just  to  see  the 
genuine  article,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  substitute.  Thu 
gained  me  admission  into  the  great  man's  presence.    I  found  him 
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superb.  My  acconnt  of  mj  reception  amused  him  much,  and  we  be- 
came unreserved  and  quite  intimate. 

The  fact  was,  he  told  me,  that  these  fellows  had  come  well  lecaak^ 
mended  to  him — ^the  business  had  prospered  in  their  hands — ^he  was  no 
jud^e  of  qualification — did'nt  pretend  to  it — ^had  seen  an  opening  for 
it,  had  got  the  business  up,  and  managed  only  the  advertising  and 
money  department — ^In  short,  said  he,  I  am  only  the  capitalist  of  the 
concern.  The  little  fellow  you  first  saw,  ho  furthermore  proceeded.,  is 
I  think  myself  a  little  too  fussy  over  the  chest,  but  the  other  one,  I 
do  think,  is  nice  for  the  throat. 

I  had  one  other  chance,  which  was  to  have  my  cavity  sponged  oat. 
The  Doctor  told  me  my  case  was  a  beautiful  one  for  the  treatment.  I 
admired  his  ingenious  arguments  in  favor  of  his  method,  and  was  quite 
carried  away  by  his  charming  description  of  the  rationale  of  the  wnole 
operation.  When  he  finished,  I  announced,  with  enthusiasm,  that  I 
was  a  convert  to  his  views,  and  pronounced  myself  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment for  the  operation.  He  examined  me  again  with  greater  care,  and 
with  a  faint  touch  more  of  gravity  in  his  countenance.  It  was  just 
the  thin£  for  my  case,  said  he,  and  would  have  to  be  done,  but  not 
then,  xou  get  back  home,  he  proceeded,  and  get  a  little  more  strength, 
and  then  return,  and  I'll  perform  the  operation  for  you. 

One  hour  afterwards,  feeling  as  a  doomed  man,  I  left  the  great  city 
of  New  York.  The  consumption  curers  have  ta^en  from  me  all  my 
bright  hopes,  and  left  me  but  a  mockery. —  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


Opiuh  in  Pkbitonitis. — The  following  is  from  a  conversational  dis- 
cussion in  the  Louisville  Medical  Club,  as  reported  hy  the  Secretctrg, 
Pr.  John  Ba&tlett,  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sui^ 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  club,  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Pal- 
M£B  expressed  his  views  on  peritoneal  inflammation. 

He  said  that  his  attention  had  been  particularly  called  to  this  dis- 
ease. It  prevailed  where  he  had  practiced  in  Vermont.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  antiphlogistic  school,  and  accordingly  his  first  patient 
was  bled  three  times — she  died.  The  next  patient  he  bled  three  times 
in  twenty-four  hours  without  afifording  relief.  At  this  juncture  be 
chanced  upon  a  copy  of  John  Bell's  journal,  containing  lectures  from 
Armstrong,  who  stated  that  for  peritoneal  inflammation  there  were  three 
remedies — ^blood-letting,  opium  and  calomel  in  one  grain  doses.  Of 
the  two  remedies,  he  deemed  opium  the  more  efficacious.  Dr.  Pal- 
mer's second  case  began  to  improve  when  opium  was  given. 

About  ten  years  ago,  having  been  called  to  a  patient  rather  ad- 
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Tanced  in  the  disease,  he  commenced  the  treatment  with  opium  and 
calomel.  He  then  experimented  to  determine  if  blood-letting  might 
not  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  Bucceeded  without  it.  Dr.  Clark  tried 
ODium  alone,  at  Bellevue,  and  found  it  competent  to  cure.  This  was 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  smce  that  time  Dr.  Palmer  has  treated  peri- 
toneal inflammation  with  opium.  He  is  satisfied  of  its  extraordinary 
onratiye  effects.  He  gives  it  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  patient 
comfortable — ^two  grains  every  two  hours  in  ordinary  cases.  Three 
years  ago  be  treated  a  case  giving  five  grains  of  opium  every  two  houxa 
for  three  days.  In  two  or  three  instances  he  narcotised  his  patients, 
so  that  in  one  case  the  respirations  were  only  three  and  a  half  in  a 
minute.  If  the  pulse  of  patients  without  opium  is  120,  it  will  some- 
times fall  to  100  under  its  influence.  This  remedy  has  been  suocess- 
fbl  in  his  hands  when  there  was  hiccup,  vomitings,  pinched  face,  &o. 

Cases  of  peritoneal  inflammation  are  rare  even  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Woodstock ;  but  for  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  treated  three  or 
feur  cases  each  year.  Some  of  the  physicians  in  his  section  purged 
iheir  patients — frequently  calling  the  disease  biUious  colic.  Such 
treatment  was  unsuccessful. 

In  relation  to  the  constipating  effect  of  opium,  he  had  observed  that 
as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  disease  abates,  there  are  frequent  actions 
on  the  bowels.  He  remembers  a  stout  man  who  went  twenty-one  days, 
another  nineteen,  and  others  twelve  and  fourteen  days  without  evaoua* 
tions. 

Br.  Clark  has  satisfied  himself  that  opium  was  competent  to  the 
cure  of  this  inflammation,  by  employing  it  during  a  severe  epidemic  of 
puerperal  fever  at  Bellevue.  Dr.  Clark  has  given  enormous  doses  of 
opium.  In  one  case /our  hundred  and  seventy4wo  grains  were  given ; 
in  another,  one  ounce  was  exhibited  in  fourteen  days. 

Dr.  Palmer  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  who  recovered  from  a 
terrific  attack,  and  in  whom  he  is  confident  the  peritoneal  adhesions 
gave  way  after  having  troubled  the  patient  for  several  years.  She  re- 
ferred the  breaking  up  of  these  adhesions  to  the  jarring  produced  by 
equestration ;  it  was  sudden,  and  attended  with  pain,  shock,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  opium  produces  perspirations  ;  when  it  does  he  simp- 
ly dimishes — does  not  suspend  the  dose.  He  has  never  known  effu- 
sion in  the  cranium  to  result  from  its  use. 

In  cases  of  collie  Dr.  Palmer  gives  opium  first,  and  then  uses  evacu- 
ants. 

Dr.  Clark  should  be  eonsidered  in  the  first  rank  of  anti-phlogistic 
practitioners,  and  he  proposed  to  try  opium  in  pericarditis. 

Dr.  Palmer  had  never  encountered  an  epidemic  with  opium.  Dr. 
Clark,  however,  had,  of  seventeen  of  his  cases,  eleven  recovered; 
those  that  did  not  recover  were  among  the  first  treated.  As  to  its 
modus  operandi  he  had  not  speculated ;  its  interference  with  the  due 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  might  be  considered  a  mode. 

Dr.  John  Hardin  reported  three  cases  treatod  by  opium  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Palmer. 
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One  was  a  woman  with  motroperitonitia — sick  two  dajs.  She  had 
been  treated  with  porgatives.  Her  pulse  was  130 ;  her  abdomen  en- 
ormonsly  distended,  and  her  face  hippocratic.  He  ordered  her  one 
grain  of  opium  erery  hour.  She  sle]^,  and  the  next  morning  he  com- 
menced riving  one-half  of  a  grain  of  morphine  erej  two  hours,  con- 
tinuing this  dose  for  seyeral  days.     She  recorered  in  eight  days. 

Last  winter  he  had  another  case,  complicated  with  severe  bronchitis. 
The  patient  had  bad  symptoms,  tympanitis — ^in  short,  looked  as  if  she 
would  die  in  twelve  hours.  Under  the  opium  treatment  she  recovered 
in  ten  days. 

In  a  third  case,  occurring  in  a  stout  woman ;  he  gave  nothing 
throughout  but  opium;  she  was  well  in  ten  days. 

Dr.  Hardin  has  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  peritonitis  occur  dming 
epidemics  of  erysipelas.  He  remembers  that  of  two  cases  one  diecL 
The  treatment  adopted  was  not  mentioned. 

Dr.  Gross  referred  to  the  mechanical  eflbcts  of  opium  as  explana- 
toiy  of  its  curative  powers  in  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Hardin  enumerated  its  physiological  eflbcta* 

Dr.  Knight  said  that  he  had  treated  a  woman  with  peritonitis,  twen- 
ty  years  ago,  with  opium,  nitre  and  ipecac.  He  was  in  the  lutbit  of 
giving  it  as  a  remedy  in  these  cases. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Tandell  extolled  its  curative  powers.  He  considered  it 
the  best  remedy  for  sick  headache. — St,  Louts  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour, 


STMPTOMATOLOOT.^-There  is  a  sensible  paper  in  the  Virginia  Hedi* 
eal  and  Surgical  Journal  for  April,  1855,  on  the  relatiye  value  of 
symptomatology,  pathogeny,  and  morbid  anatomy,  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  treatment  of  dueases,  by  Dr.  Ohuroh,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  concludes  that  the  correct  treatment  c^  disease  must  he  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  i^e  relation  which  our  remedies  sustain  to  the  symp- 
toms; for  all  we  know,  or  can  know,  of  the  nature  of  a  disease  duriuff 
its  progressi  or  of  the  organic  changes  it  produces,  must  be  learned 
from  the  symptoms.  These  being  removed,  the  disease  is  cured.  Ho 
ignores  the  principle  that  "  the  correct  treatment  of  disease  must  be 
deduced  from  our  knowledge  of  its  nature;"  and  instances  inflamma- 
tion and  other  pathological  conditions,  upon  which  hardly  light  enoagh 
has  yet  been  shed  to  make  the  darkness  visible.  Of  course  he  depre- 
ciates the  importance  of  pathological  anatomy,  which  has  of  late  Deep 
made,  he  thinks,  to  assume  too  conspicuous  a  place  in  practical  medii- 
cine.  It  cannot  teach  us  whether  a  disease  is  sthenio  or  asthenie, 
malignant  ornonnnalignant,  remittent  or  intermittent — ^whether  inflam- 
mation be  acute  or  chronic,  entonic  or  atonic,  tending  to  suppuratioo 
or  gangrene,  or  liable  to  metastasis.  These  questions  are  of  great  im* 
portance  in  the  treatment,  and  can  only  be  determined  from  £e  symp- 
toms. Post-mortem  appearances  throw  veir  little  light  upon  theni« 
and  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  beyond  our  reach,  until  a  fiUal 
termination  of  the  disease. 
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A  New  Youtkb.— This  namber  oommeDoes  the  Sixth  year  of  the 
Jonrnal  We  have  a  feeling  of  pride  that  if  Btill  lives'*  notwithstand- 
ing tfie  chilling  influences  which  have  sononnded  it. 

In  commencing  this  sixth  volume  we  tender  our  thanks  to  those  o^ 
oar  friends  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  its  welfare  and  have  render- 
ed aid  in  its  support. 

As  we  shall  haye  more  time  to  devote  to  it  we  think  we  can  safely 
promise  to  make  it  better,  at  least  we  shall  fry. 

Several  who  promised  us  communications  have  failed  to  furnish 
thei^  we  hope  they  will  also  try  to  redeem  their  pledge. 

iris  often  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a  country  Journal. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  ask  why  ?  Are  not  country  physicians  as  capa- 
ble of  recording  their  observations  as  those  of  U>e  city  ?  It  is  not  a 
lack  of  capability  but  an  indifference,  apathy  and  ruinous  habit  of  pro- 
crastinating, I^evailing  among  physicians,  which  alone  hinders  our 
making  progress  equal  (to  say  the  least)  to  our  metropolitan  brethren. 

There  are  many  physicians  in  N.  H.,  who  are  not  subscribers  to  the 
Journal,  to  such,  who  may  see  this  article,  we  would  say  please  send 
us  a  dollar  and  we  promise  you  its  value  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


MEniOAL  CoHHmroBMiNT  AT  Dabtmouth  OoLuen. — Thefifty-nkth 
course  of  Lectures  in  this  institution  closed  on  the  7th  of  November 
last  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  who  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  college  : 

"  Granville  P.  Conn,  Hartford,  Vt.;  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Canton, 
He. ;  Charles  Cory,  Jr.,  Dublin ;  Milan  Ghraves,  Andover;  Alexan- 
der Hichbom,  Waltham,  Ms. ;  Thaddeus  Hildreth,  Gardner,  Me* ; 
Charles  Franklin  Kingsbury,  Gilsum ;  James  E.  Marsh,  Roxburyr 
Ms. ;  Albert  Leonard  Merrill,  Auburn,  Me. ;  James  Prescott  Osbom* 
Piermont ;  Timothy  Gilman  Simpson,  Hampstead ;  Homer  H.  Tenney» 
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Newbury,  Vt. ;  Benj.  Newell  Towle  Freedom ;  Daniel  N.  Troll,  Lyn. 
don,  Vt. ;  James  Ripley  Wellman,  Jr.,  Cornish." 

'*Db.  Cumminos'  address  upon  'The  elements  of  saccess  in  the 
medical  profession,'  was  a  sensible,  nsefnl  and  prudent  discourse,  which 
will  be  long  remembered  for  its  forcible  and  happy  illustration."  (  So 
says  one  who  heard  it.) 

The  Classes  of  nearly  all  Medical  Colleges  are  smaller  than  in  time" 
past  but  this  yenerable  Institution  under  its  present  able  faculty  keeps 
up  with  its  competitors  in  the  relatire  size  of  its  classes. 

We  are  confident  there  is  no  more  thorough  course  of  instruction 
given  in  any  Medical  College  in  tihis  country,  than  in  this  of  out  own 
State. 


EoLKCTioiSM.  "  Eclectic  Obstetrics*^* — ^We  have  already  said  as 
much  as  is  necessary  of  the  claim  of  a  certain  class  of  practitioners  to 
the  title  *'  Eclectic,*^  Regarding  it  as  we  do,  as  a  mere  trap  to  catch 
''  gulls  and  flats"  we  are  not  likely  to  be  much  influenced  by  itjpuse 
as  a  prefix  to  the  titles  of  any  book.  That  Dr.  John  King  is  a  man 
of  ability  we  do  not  doubt,  indeed  this  book  is  sufficient  proof  if  we 
had  no  other. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  author  we  will  say  that  the  book  is  a 
very  fair  compilation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  obstetric  art  and 
so  far  as  its  details  of  the  mechanism  and  management  of  natural  k* 
bor  is  concerned  we  have  no  fault  to  find ;  and  those  details  of  treat' 
ment  purely  mechanical  or  surgical  are  all  very  well.  But  to  make 
the  book  sell,  it  must  be  "  Eclectic'^*  and  to  be  so  the  same  profuse 
dosing  with  ''  Eclectic^*  medicines  which  we  deprecated  in  our  notice 
of  their  work  on  practice  is  recommended.  We  give  an  example 
taken  from  the  first  page,  which  struck  our  eye  upon  opening  the  book. 
In  treating  of  Cicatrix  in  the  the  Vagina  it  says : — "  But  where  as- 
sistance is  required,  relaxation,  efiected  by  the  compound  tincture  of 
Lobelia  and  Capsicum,  administered  by  the  mouth  and  by  rectal 
euema,  with  applications  within  the  vagina  over  the  constricted  parts 
of  Elm  and  Lobelia  in  fomentation  or  injection,  will  usually  produce 
the  desired  dilatibility." 

*  American  Eclectic  Obstetrics  by  John  King,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati  pp.  741. 
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ScENss  IN  THB  Fraotioe  ov  A  New  York  Surgson.  By  Ebward  H. 
Dixon,  M.  D.  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  PuUisked  hy  DeWiU  ^ 
Davenpcrty  New  York.  pp.  407. 

This  is  a  republioation  in  book  fonn  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
life  like  articles  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Scalpel* 

We  have  always  had  a  liking  for  the  writings  of  Dr.  Dixon.  His 
independent  spirit  and  scathing  criticism  of  vice  and  inhumanity 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  profession  is  very  much  to  our  taste.  Instead 
of  endorsing  the  milk  and  water  philanthropy  of  the  so  called  reform* 
era  of  the  age,  he  makes  war  upon  cruelty  and  hypocrisy  wherever 
found,  and  most  readily  in  its  gilded  and  fashionable  aspects. 

We  recommend  this  book  not  only  to  the  professional  reader  but  to 
every  man  who  values  truth  and  the  duty  of  man  to  man  above  dollars 
afid  cents. 


CuNiOAL  LxoTUBBS  ON  SuBOEBT.  Bt  M .  Nblaton.  From  notes 
taken  hy  Waltbb  F.  Atlbb  M.  D.  Philadelphia,  Published  J^ 
J.  B.  Idppincott  Sc  Co.    pp.  747. 

We  like  this  book  for  it  describes  cases  just  as  they  occur  in  practice, 
teDs  us  what  an  eminent  Surgeon  did  for  their  relief  and  why  he  did 
it.  It  is  a  book  without  pretension  but  of  great  value  to  every  practi* 
tioner ;  not  as  a  systematic  work  for  it  is  not  such,  treating  only  of  a 
limited  number  of  surgical  diseases  and  injuries,  but  of  those  which 
most  firequently  occur  in  practice  and  most  baffle  the  practitioner. 


Intboductort  Address  Delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  TorKi  Oct.,  16,  1855.  By  Jno.  C,  Dakon, 
Jun.,  M.  D.  pp.  30. 

This  is  a  beautifully  written  address,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
filled  with  "  old  saws  and  modem  instances,"  but  with  the  fresh  and 
brilliant  productions  of  a  bndn  well  educated  and  well  disciplined. 

Its  author  is  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  the  country,  and 
this  address  shows  why  it  is  so. 


Rare  Chance. — ^The  Editor  wants  an  advanced  student  to  take 
care  of  his  office,  &c.  To  a  trusty  young  man  this  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  under  very  favor- 
able circumstances. 
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Wound  of  Antbwor  Tibial  Artkrt. — ^May  ISA,  1855,  Albeit 
f.  m.  0.,  aged  17  years — fell  on  a  broken  glass  bottle,  and  received  a 
wound  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
left  leg,  and  immediately  over  the  track  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 
It  bled  very  freely  at  the  time,  but  was  not  considered  at  all  serions, 
and  was  bandaged  in  the  ordinary  manner.  He  pursued  his  ayooatioB 
until  the  evening  of  the  15th,  when  on  his  return  home,  it  began  to 
bleed  very  freely  through  the  bandages,  and  I  was  sent  for.  I  fbaad 
him  sitting  in  a  chair,  very  faint  from  hemorrhage  and  the  floor  covw- 
ed  with  arterial  blood.  I  removed  the  bandages  from  the  limb»  when 
there  was  a  free  jet  from  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  I  had  him  pkoed 
in  bed,  and  at  once  placed  a  pyramidal  compress  of  lint  over  the  wounds 
having  first  brought  the  edges  as  nearly  together  as  possible  with  ad^ 
hesive  strips.  The  limb  was  then  bandaged  from  the  toes  up  to  ibe 
knee,  and  cold  water  was  ordered  to  be  applied  occasionally  over  the 
region  of  the  wound.  In  two  weeks,  the  patient  left  his  bed  with  a 
perfect  cicartiz,  and  there  had  never  been  any  hemorrhage  after  my 
first  visit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  recording  such  cases  as 
the  foregoing.  It  is  only  by  statistical  information  at  last,  that  an  im- 
portant principle  can  be  established  in  operatire  surgery,  and  we 
should  not  be  content  to  satisfy  only  ourselves  whether  ligation  or  oom- 
pression  of  an  artery  be  preferable ;  it  is  our  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
general  statistic  fund,  and  thus  render  the  knowledge  we  may  have 
acquired  more  valuable. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  a  ooagulum  formed  in  the  wounded  artery  bood 
after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  and  nature  was  thus  making  eveiy 
effort  to  repair  the  injury,  but  the  patient,  iterant  of  the  condition  « 
things,  completely  ba£6[ed  her  by  maintaining  the  erect  posture  and 
exercising  freely.  I  have  always  felt  assured,  tiiat  many  wounds  of  im- 
portant arteries  will,  if  properly  treated  by  compression,  heal  readily 
and  rapidly,  and  the  more  serious  and  sometimes  difficult  operation  of 
ligation,  is  thus  happily  dispensed  with.  The  opponents  of  the  operar 
tion  of  dcJtapression  are  too  freauentiy  met  with ;  in  this  very  instance, 
I  was  urged  by  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  to  apply  the  ligature, 
as  it  was  ''impossible"  for  a  cure  to  be  otherwise  effected. — ^b.  w.  b. 
in  Nw>  Orhans  Med.  News, 


Paralysis  Bxlibved.— A  very  interesting  case  in  one  of  the  medli- 
oal  wards  is  that  of  a  nurse,  who  had  for  three  years  been  the  sabject 
of  nearly  entire  paralysis  of  the  suprsrspinatus  and  deltoid  musdes  ot 
tiie  riffht  arm,  aeoompanied,  as  a  consequence,  by  permanent  oontrao- 
tion  of  the  teres  muscles.  The  patient  says,  tiiat  about  three  yean 
ago,  he  slept  soundly  for  several  nours  vrith  the  affected  arm  under  his 
head,  and  fully  extended  in  a  line  with  his  body.  On  awaking,  he 
perceived  a  considerable  degree  of  numbness  in  the  muscles  of  the 
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Bhodder,  with  inability  to  nse  ihe  limb  readily.  In  a  short  time,  he 
became  unable  to  raise  the  elbow  more  than  about  ten  inches  in  a  di- 
Teofe  line  from  the  body,  and,  although  his  general  health  has  been 
good,  this  state  of  affiiira  has  existed  up  to  the  present  time.  All  the 
other  museles  of  the  limb  are  in  normal  condition,  and  he  uses  them 
with  facility,  but,  of  course,  this  paralysis  of  the  two  great  muscles  for 
laifiing  the  arm,  seriously  interferes  with  his  duties  as  a  laborer,  and 
lias  been  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  him. 

He  was  ordered  nourishing  diet,  the  shoulder  to  be  well  rubbed  three 
times  daily  with  an  ointment  composed  of  one  dram  of  yeratria  to  the 
oance  of  lard,  and  the  limb  to  be  exercised  as  much  as  possible  by  ef- 
forts to  raise  it,  etc.  On  the  third  day,  he  oompUdned  of  the  prickling 
sensation  produced  by  the  yeratria,  but  thougnt  he  had  rather  better 
1I8D  of  the  limb.  The  application  was  perseyered  in,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  he  could  with  ease,  reach  objects  higher  than  his  bead, 
and  expressed  himself  as  haying  sufficiently  good  use  of  the  arm  for 
all  "  practical  purposes."  The  muscles,  which,  from  inaction,  had 
become  considerably  atrophied,  were  fast  reaching  their  natural  size, 
and  for  seyeral  weeks  past,  he  has  been  whitewashing  and  doing  sundry 
other  jobs  about  the  hospitaL— -i5}^. 


CrLTGERiNE  Intbrnallt. — Scycral  reports  have  been  made  of  the 
successful  substitution  of  glycerine  for  cod-liver  oil,  the  most  oircum* 
stantial  of  which  is  that  by  Dr.  Orawcour,  in  the  New  Orleans  Medi- 
cal News.  He  has  used  it  in  phthisis,  scrofula  and  mesenteric  disease 
in  children ;  and  sometimes  in  combination  with  iodine  and  the  various 
Bahs  of  iron.  Quinine  is  soluble  in  it  without  the  aid  of  an  acid,  and 
he  considers  it  valuable  as  a  solvent  of  phosphorus.  The  dose  of 
glycerine  is  one  to  three  drams,  three  times  a  day,  in  an  ounce  of 
water.  In  larger  doses  it  eauses  nausea.  It  is  important  to  use  a 
pore  article.  Much  of  it  contains  lead  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared,  but  it  can  be  made  chemically  pure,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  bj 
decomposing  lead  or  oil  with  hydrate  of  lime«y, 


Writlow.— *An  English  journal  recommends  a  solution  of  three 
grains  burnt  ahim,  and  two  grains  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate 
of  lead  m  an  ounce  of  warm  water,  to  be  applied  frequently,  as  tend- 
ing te  prevent  die  formation  of  matter.  FrietioDa  wkh  me- 
curial  ointment  and  the  extract  of  belladonna  itfe  also  advised,  and 
we  have  found  the  application  of  caustic  potash  to  the  surface  8(»ne- 
teee  eliectaal,  but  ducotieat  lomefiefr  of  all  kinds  require  to  be  ap- 
plied at  an  early  staee  of  the  disease.  Whenever  there  is  reason  to 
soppooB  that  pus  has  been  formed,  a  deep  incision  is  the  only  certain 
and  effectual  remedy. 
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E.  H.  ROLLINS, 

Druggist  and  Apothecary, 

AT  THE  OLD  STAND, 

Opposite  the  Capitol,  Concord,  N.  H,. 

WOULD  inform  the  Medical  Profession  that  he  has  recently  made  luge 
additions  to  his  stock  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  which  renders  it  very  com^ 
plete. 

He  will  sell  for  cash  cheaper  than  can  be  purchased  in  similar  qaantitieB 
at  any  other  Establishment  in  New  England.  He  would  also  ayaiJ  himself 
of  this  occasion  to  return  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  Profession  for  their 
liberal  patronage  in  years  past,  and  solicits  a  continuance  of  their  &Tom 
for  ^e  future. 

E.H.ROLUNS. 
Concord,  January  1st,  1856. 
INDIA  RUBBER  STOCKINGS  for  raricose  veins  for  sale  by 

£.  H.  ROLLINS. 
AURICLES,  OR  EXTERNAL  EARS,  for  the  Deaf  for  sale  by 

£.  H.  ROLUNa 
NEEDHAlkTS  CAPPING  GLASSES  AND  BREAST  PUMPS,  supe- 
rior articles,  for  sale  by 

E.  H.  ROLLING 
FORCEPS  and  other  DENTIAL  INSTRUBiENTS,  ako  Aafameid 
and  Hulburts  celebrated  GOLD  FOIL,  for  sale  by 

E.  H.  ROLLINa 
LEACHES,  GERMAN  AND  SWEDISH,  for  sale  by 

E.  H.  ROLLIN& 
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PUERPERAL  COi^VULSlONS. 

*  Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  propose  to  communicate  for  your  Journal  a  case  or 
two  of  Puerperal  CooYukions,  which  haye  occurred  in  my  practice 
within  a  few  months  past,  and  which,  though  extremely  severe  were 
successfully  treated,  by  the  same  remedy,  and  differently  from  what 
has  been  the  usual  practice  in  this  da^s  of  cases.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  the  condition  of  the  pulse  seemed  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet. In  the  latter,  veneseotioo  might  probably  have  been  resorted  to, 
with  advantage.  These  cases  were  undoubtedly,  both  of  an  appopleo- 
tic  character,  unlike  those  which  occur  when  the  dilation  of  the  ostin- 
oae  first  commencee,  and  terminate  with  delivery,  and  which  nearly 
always  partake  more  or  less  of  histeria  or  epilepsy.  Bleeding,  which 
has  in  these  oases,  osnally  been  considered  the  only  safe  course,  wai 
not  resprted  to  in  either  caftse,  and  opium,  which  has  generally  been 
ooAsidered  aa  somewhat  doubtful  and  unsafe,  was  used  freely. 

Dr.  Croehy  saw  the  first  of  these  patients  devea  hours  previous  to 
delivery,  and  the  other  abopt  six  boors  after  delivery,  and  I  hope  will 
azprefls  lus  viewi  of  ibeir  efUHSy  fully  tbnmgh  the  columns  of  tha 
JomaL 
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Case  1.    At  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morniDg  of  tbo  Sth  of  May 

last,  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  H ,  in  labor  with  her  second 

child.  Her  first  labor,  two  years  previous,  was  natural,  rather  brief 
and  comfortable,  and  her  general  health  has  since  been  very  good. 

On  my  arrival,  I  could  not  ascertain  that  she  had  experienced  any 
lobar  pains,  or  indeed  that  there  was  any  uterine  action,  indicating  the 
approach  of  parturition. 

I  learned  that  about  three  hours  previous,  she  was  seized  with  very 
severe  pain  in  the  upper  lumbar  region,  which  in  a  few  minutes  changed 
or  was  transferred  to  the  stomach, — upon  taking  some  tinct.  camph. 
she  vomited  freely  and  immediately  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the 
head.  In  this  condition  I  found  her, — with  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
and  nausea.  I  directed  an  anodyne  combined  with  Valerian,  which 
in  a  short  time  procured  quiet,  and  I  retired  to  get  some  sleep. 

About  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  suddenly  aroused  and  found  my 
patient  in  a  most  violent  puerperal  convulsion.  She  had  voided  about 
a  pint  of  bloody  urine,  and  upon  lying  down  was  instantly  seized  with 
the  spasm,  which  continued  about  three  minutes.  Having  learned 
from  my  patient  at  first,  that  she  did  not  expect  her  confinement  fixr 
about  two  weeks,  and  finding  the  spasms  to  return  frequently,  and 
still  no  uterine  action — ^at  my  request,  Dr.  D.  Crosby  of  Hanover  was 
immediately  called.  ' 

On  his  arrival  about  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  we  evacuated  the  bladder  of  a 
few  ounces  of  very  dark  urine,  and  endeavored  to  move  the  bowels  by 
means  of  stimulating  injections, — ^a  dose  of  01.  Rio.  which  had  been 
^ven  previous  to  my  arrival,  to  which  I  had  added  five  to  eight  gn. 
Hyd.  cum.  cretse,  having  produced  no  effect.  Dr.  Crosby  proposed 
to  wait  until  the  bowels  were  evacuated,  and  if  labor  did  not  then 
oome  on,  to  induce  it  by  artificial  means.  He  left  about  10  o'clock 
and  engaged  to  return  at  evening. 

The  patient  was  now  wholly  unconscious,  and  unable  to  swallow 
anythiog,  pulse  rat  her  feeble,  as  they  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  varying  from  100  to  120,  and  spasms  recurring  about  every  hidf 
hour.  At  1  o'clock,  p.  m.,  symptoms  of  labor  were  evident ;  abooft 
the  same  time  a  free  discharge  from  the  bowels,  and  in  loss  than  an 
hour  she  was  delivered  of  a  large,  plump  male  child,  somewhat  livid 
and  apparently  inanimate,  but  which,  upon  the  application  of  the 
proper  means  soon  become  active.  The  placenta  oome  away  sponta- 
neously  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  physician  and  friends  bceathed 
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deeper  and  more  freely,  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  to  my  great  snrprise 
my  patient  was  seized  with  a  most  distressing  convulsion,  which  contin- 
aod  about  two  minutes  with  extreme  rigor,  as  nothing  could  as  yet  be 
conveyed  into  the  stomach,  sinapisms  and  other  stimulants  were  applied 
externally.  Dr.  Crosby  returned  about  six  o'clock  and  suggested  the 
use  of  Chloroform,  which  was  immediately  commenced  and  adminis- 
tered in  small  doses,  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Aftei;  the 
space  of  two  hours  no  spasm  occurred  until  11  o'clock.  After  this 
the  Chloroform  was  continued  occasionally  until  morning,  with  com- 
plete success,  no  spasm  occurring  after  the  last  mentioned  hour. 

In  this  case  the  convulsions  occurred,  on  an  average,  once  in  forty 
minutes,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  hours,  and  the  patient  was  uncon- 
scious for  twenty-six  hours.  In  the  morning  about  8  o'clock,  Mrs.  H., 
bearing  the  crying  of  the  child,  rose  upon  her  elbow  and  enquired 
what  it  was.  I  told  her  it  was  a  baby.  She  then  enquired  whose  it 
was.  On  being  informed  it  was  hers,  she  manifested  great  surprise^ 
and  insisted  that  it  was  not  hers,  and  enquired  of  the  woman  who  was 
holding  it,  if  she  had  been  '*  sick  last  night."  I  requested  her  to  ex- 
amine and  find  if  she  had  not  lost  something.  She  passed  her  hands 
oyer  her  bowels  but  could  not  be  convinced  that  she  had  been  delivered, 
and  at  this  date  (Nov.  29th,)  she  has  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
one  circumstance  of  her  confinement, — not  even  of  my  attendance,  or 
that  of  her  mother,  who  was  with  her  nearly  six  hours  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  convulsion. 

The  relief  in  this  case,  and  indeed  the  salvation  of  the  patient,  is, 
without  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  Chloroform, — a  remedy  which  I 
bad  heretofore  never  employed,  and  of  which  I  had  always  entertained 
many  fears,  and,  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  I  was  very  much  opposed 
to  it.  I  should  remark,  however,  that  in  addition,  the  patient  was 
veiy  liberally  treated  with  opium. 

Case  2. — On  the  11th  instant,  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  E— — , 
a  young  woman  of  22  years  in  labor  with  her  first  child.  I  saw  her 
at  half  past  11  o'clock,  p.  m.  She  was  then  having  very  frequent 
pains,  of  short  duration  and  somewhat  aggravating. 

On  examination  I  found  the  uterus  resting  on  the  pubis,  and  the  os« 
tincsB  high  up  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, — the  posterior  part  of  the 
bead  resting  firmly  on  the  pubis, — ^the  os  dilated  about  the  size  of  a 
sUlling,  the  edges  very  thin  and  spongy,  so  that  the  finger  might 
very  readily  pass  around  the  os,  within  and  between  that  and  the 
membranes 
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After  waiting  an  hour  or  two  and  fiodiDg  the  pains  annoying,  and 
producing  no  evident  effect, — the  pulse  soft  and  about  70, — I  ga?e 
about  half  a  grain  of  acetate  morph.  with  four  or  five  grains  of  poly. 
Tal.  and  laid  down  to  rest. 

At  about  3  o'clock  I  was  called  suddenly  and  fonud  my  patient  in  a 
a  very  strong  convulsion,  which  continued  some  two  or  three  minutes. 
On  examination  I  found  the  labor  had  progressed  well,  the  ob  being 
dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown,  and  the  occiput  descending  under  the 
pubis. 

I  immediately  administered  the  Chloroform,  and  repeated  it  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes, — from  this  time,  the  labor  precluded  more 
rapidly,  and  at  half  past  7  o'clock  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  boy 
weighing  nine  pounds,  though  quite  livid,  and  respiration  waa,  with 
eonsiderable  difficulty  established.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  expe- 
rienced six  severe  convulsions, — ^they  now  seemed  to  ceave,  and  the 
Chloroform  was  discontinued,  but  on  removing  the  Plaeenia,  (which 
descended  spontaneously  into  the  vagina,)  she  was  again  seised  with 
convulsions. 

The  Chloroform  was  again  resumed,  together  with  the  free  nae  of 
ammonia  internally,  and  antispasmodic  applications  externally.  Under 
this  treatment  the  patient  become  quiet  and  consciousness  gradually 
returned,  until  3  o'clock,  p.  m..  when  she  was  able  to  converse,  and 
die  friends  now  much  relieved  from  their  anxiety,  inconsiderately 
overtaxed  her  strength  in  conversation,  and  she  was  again  attacked 
with  a  violent  convulsion,  after  a  respite  of  seven  hours ; — these  con- 
tinued until  about  9  o'dook,  during  which  time  she  had  four  attacks. 

The  pulse  now  rose  to  about  200 ;  the  breathing  became  Bonorooa, 
teepirations  44,  with  a  constant,  quidk-rolling  motion  of  the  head,  and 
•0  far  unoonsciouB«  that  she  could  not  be  aroused.  In  this  oomatoec 
state  I  left  her  about  10  o'clock,  with  directions  to  continue  the  chlorch 
form,  ammonia  and  morphine,  but  with  the  impression  that  she  could 
not  survive.  During  this  time,  no  urine  was  passed  except  by  means 
of  the  catheter.  The  first  was  evacuated  about  seven  hours  after 
delivery,  about  six  ounces,  of  a  very  dark  color,  precisely  as  in  tbs 
preceding  case,  and  nearly  the  complexion  of  strong  coffoe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  I  found  mj  patient  bomewhal  ins* 
proved,  pulse  140,  the  bowels  had  been  evacuated  by  means  of  injao- 
limn,  and  I  evasuated  nearly  a  pint  of  urine,  f^  ordinary  appearaiMi^ 
tud  tbeie  was  good  evideoce  of  returning  consciousness.    8bs 
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Qed  to  improve  until  1  o'clock,  p.  h.,  whea  sbe  was  again  seized  widi 
eoDTulfiions, 

The  Chloroform  was  now  administered  more  abundantly,  and  tlie 
quantity  of  morphine  increased, — ^for  twelve  hours  she  was  kept  con- 
stantlj  under  the  inflaence  of  the  former,  and  of  the  anodyne  for 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  when  no  further  convulsions  having  occurredt 
the  Chloroform  was  discontinued  and  the  anodyne  gradually  diminished* 

On  the  15th  the  bladder  performed  its  functions  without  assistance, 
and  on  the  17th  the  lacteal  secretion  become  tolerably  good,  but  at 
this  date  she  has  no  recollection  of  her  confinement,  nor  of  any  ou^ 
eomstance  that  transpired  for  nearly  six  hours  previous  to  the  occur* 
rence  of  the  spasms.  In  this  case  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  Chloro* 
form  was  administered. 

IRA  DAVIS. 

Nonrich,  Vt,  Dec.  22,  1855. 

P.  S.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  recollection  of  the  patient 
from  the  time  I  was  called,  until  the  evening  of  the  14th,  remains  a 
perfect  blank. 


CASE  OF  ABSCESS  IN  THE  LIVER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  occurs  to  me  that  the  medical  faculty  are  veij 
delinquent  in  not  keeping  a  record  of  their  cases,  at  they  transpire  in 
practice,  with  their  treatment.  Every  physician  ought  to  look  out  his 
eases  in  practice,  by  searching  the  best  authorities  of  the  day,  by  care- 
fully examining  the  pathology  of  the  disease  and  the  treatment  recom* 
mended,  and  by  keeping  a  journal  of  the  same ;  he  will  thus  in  process  of 
time  have  a  text  book  of  his  own,  of  practical  use  to  himself  if  to  no 
one  else.  And  by  occasionally  publishing  an  important  case  in  our 
Medical  Journals  we  may  benefit  the  profession  even  if  the  case  be  ze* 
ported  by  an  obscure  practitioner. 

These  being  my  views  I  propose  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  case  whioh 
occurred  in  my  practice  and  which  I  consider  important  in  its  result,  at 
least  to  the  patient  and  myself. 
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Mrs.  C ,  of  Sanapee  31  years  of  age,  of  a  good  oonstitation 

and  previous  good  health, — the  mother  of  two  children, — ^was  taken 
ill  in  February,  1855,  and  was  treated  by  two  or  three  different  physi- 
dans ;  not  improving,  but  getting  worse,  she  applied  to  me  for  medical 
aid  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  On  examination  I  found  her  pulse  about 
80  in  a  minute,  respiration  natural  but  quickened  on  exercise  and  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  sinking  sensation,  tongue  coated,  streaked  and  of  a 
typhoid  appearance.  Her  right  hypogastrium  was  enlarged  and  tender 
on  pressure.  From  the  beginning  of  her  illiness  she  had  had  a  fixed 
pain  on  the  right  side  of  her  back  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
ipine  and  extending  through  the  body  forward.  Her  appetite  was  im- 
paired but  she  occasionally  relished  food  which  caused  considerable 
distress.  She  had  ceased  to  menstruate.  Counter  irritation  had  been 
tried  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  proposed  a  seton  in  her  side  but  she 
did  not  choose  to  consent,  and  I  commenced  treatment  by  alteratiyes 
and  an  occasional  brisk  cathartic  of  syrup  of  Colclicum  and  Colooynth. 
I  gave  her  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  doses  of  from  3  to  5  grains,  and  a 
pill  of  Extract  Conii  and  Proto  Iodide  of  Mercury  at  night,  modifying 
the  treatment  as  the  symptoms  gave  way,  till  the  9th  of  June  when  the 
patient  thought  herself  so  much  improved  that  she  concluded  to  dis- 
pense with  my  visits,  contrary  to  my  advice,  however,  as  I  did  not  con- 
sider her  sufficiently  recovered  to  discontinue  treatment,  but  I  complied 
with  her  wish  on  condition  of  being  called  if  she  became  more  ill. 

On  the  5th  of  July  I  was  requested  to  visit  her,  she  had  been  in- 
dulging her  appetite,  and  had  over-exercised  and  was  now  worse  than 
ever.  I  resumed  a  similar  course  of  treatment  as  before,  and  inserted 
a  seton  of  india-rubber  over  the  seat  of  disease.  July  16th,  I  found 
lier  symptoms  aggravated,  pulse  quickened,  being  now  100  in  a  minute, 
tongue  red,  respiration  hurried  rigors,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  suppura- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  a  large  collection  of  matter.  I  informed 
her  that  her  disease  was  about  coming  to  a  crisis,  poulticed  her  side 
and  gave  her  quinine  and  stimulants.  On  the  night  of  July  18th  I 
was  called  in  haste  and  found  her  expectorating  pu  in  large  quantity 
almost  to  suffocation,  I  continued  my  poultices  to  her  side  and  sustain- 
ed her  with  stimulants  :  on  the  21st  I  found  the  tumor  of  the  side 
pointing  between  the  9th  and  10th  ribs,  made  an  incision  when  a  quart 
of  purulent  matter  was  discharged.  Between  the  time  of  the  oom- 
mencement  of  expectoration  of  the  matter  through  the  lungs  and  the 
incision  in  the  side  she  had  coughed  up  at  least  two  quarts  of  very  of* 
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fensiye  matter ;  after  the  opening  was  made  in  the  side  the  ezpectoiai* 
tion  gradaally  lessened.  I  oontinned  my  visits  till  Aagnst  18th,  vhea 
I  left  her  conyalesoent.  Up  to  this  time  it  was  estimated  bj  herself 
and  the  family  that  she  had  discharged  in  the  whole,  fonr  g^iUons  of 
poralent  matter.  She  has  entirely  reoovered  her  health  and  is  abb 
to  follow  her  osnal  avocations. 

The  foregoing  case  was  evidently  an  engorgement  of  the  liver  and 
adjacent  parts,  the  lungs  were  not  originally  diseased,  inflammation 
and  adhesion  took  place  between  the  liver  diaphragae  ane  lower  lobe 
of  the  lang,  and  the  matter  in  obeying  a  law  of  nature  made 
its  way  to  the  nearest  surface  or  the  one  easiest  ruptured,  and 
discharged  through  the  air  tubes  of  the  lungs  into  the  mouth. 
Very  respectfully  submitted  by 

Jambs  A.  OBcoa. 

Newport,  N.  H.,  Dec.,  18th  1855. 


For  tlM  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medlcisa. 

CASE  OF  ACUTE  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

BT  A.    F.    OABB,   M.    D. 

August  10,  1854,— Visited  a  female  child  of  T.  B 's,  of  delir 

eate  and  feeble  appearance.  The  mother  informed  me  that  her  chUd 
had  continued  fever  in  the  Spring,  from  which  she  had  never  recovered 
her  usual  health*  This  she  knew  by  her  losing  her  accustomed  vivao* 
it^,  and  by  drooping  early  in  the  morning,  and  by  her  rapid  breathing 
after  exercise,  attended  idso  by  cough,  and  upon  two  or  three  ocoft- 
tions  of  an  expectoration  of  tubular  sputa  of  the  diameter  of  the  lar* 
gest  bronchia  and  of  the  consistence  of  cheese.  She  did  not  attend 
the  other  children  so  frequently  in  their  plays  as  heretofore  and  seemed 
to  have  less  spirit  and  rather  a  disinclination  to  sport,  which  she  had 
always  been  forward  in  before. 

I  found  the  breathing  accelerated,  the  pulse  about  ninety,  skin  hot 
and  dry,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  thin  white  coat.  A  solution  of 
Tart*  Ant.  was  given,  and  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  with  spirit 
and  water  dbected.  A  single  effort  at  vomiting  was  excited  whioh 
was  attended  with  alarming  orthopnoea,  the  face  becoming  oyanosed, 
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with  a  quick  oonvukive  ooagh,  wliicli  disappeared  on  expelling  another 
iibraons  bronchial  cast,  yerj  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  preceding. 

At  mj  next  visit  she  seemed  to  have  lost  her  fever,  yet  her  breath- 
ing was  quite  too  rapid  and  as  there  had  been  some  cough  since  the 
Spring  we  applied  a  blister  over  the  chest  and  left  a  simple  expecto- 
rant. 

S^pt,  7,  1854, — I  saw  the  patient  again ;  she  had  been  better  of 
the  cough  and  difficulty  in  breathing ;  but  in  the  previous  night  com* 
plained  of  an  intense  headache  which  kept  her  tossing  about  the  bed 
until  morning,  when  it  became  more  tolerable.  Her  mother  adminis- 
tered a  dose  of  castor  oU,  which  had  not  operated  at  my  visit.  The 
ehild  did  not  seem  very  sick,  she  referred  the  pain  in  the  head  as  ex- 
tending from  the  forehead  back  to  the  occiput, — ^pulse  about  80  and 
aoft ;  tongue  slightly  coated  and  present  moderate  symptoms  of  fever. 
A  few  powders  of  Calomel  and  Dovers  were  left  to  be  followed  by 
senna  and  oil.  She  vomited  the  second  powder  and  could  not  retain 
either  the  oil  or  senna.  During  the  day  and  night  following  she  bad 
intense  pain  in  the  head,  which  continued  for  hours  without  abatement 
until  she  became  completely  exhausted,  when  she  would  relapse  into  a 
state  of  partial  quietude,  never  free  from  pain.  She  vomited  once  or 
twice  during  the  night.  Cold  lotions  were  constantly  applied  to  the 
head  and  mustard  drafts  to  the  feet. 

Sept  9. — ^Very  much  as  on  the  preceding  day  ;  there  had  been  no 
motion  of  the  bowels.  The  pain  in  the  head  still  persisted.  Intelleot 
perfectly  clear.  A  cathartic  dose  of  the  Hydrargyri.  Chlorodi.  mitia 
was  given  and  a  bUster  to  the  nuchsB  directed.  The  cathartic  was 
retained  three  hours,  when  emesis  occurred  and  it  was  probably  ejeoi> 
ad.  Injections  of  Inf.  of  Senna  were  followed  by  two  or  three  evao- 
vations  of  faeces,  without  relieving  the  headache  or  nausea  which  con- 
tinned  to  increase  until  the  stomach  would  not  retain  a  teaspoonfol  of 
aold  water.     Cold  was  applied  by  ^ther  to  the  head. 

Sept.  10. — ^Yery  much  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  paroxysms  of  paia 
tentinue  as  violent  as  ever,  nausea  and  vomiting  after  drinking ;  pulae 
about  eighty ;  no  unnatural  heat  about  the  head ;  surface  of  the  body 
Batural  and  her  intellect  clear.  When  raised  up  she  b  threatened 
with  syncope.  Blister  to  each  temple  and  further  treatment  suspended 
vntil  nausea  subsided. 

S^.  11. — No  amendment  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  giving 
away  of  the  nausea.  Intellect  atiU  clear.  Administered  a  brisk 
purge  which  was  retained. 
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Sepi,  12. — Had  several  stools  witbout  relieving  tbe  pain  in  the 
bead.  Her  nigbts  tbas  far  had  been  wretcbed  ;  bat  daring  all  sbe 
had  been  free  from  delirium.  She  bad  obtained  bat  very  little  sleep 
once  her  attack  and  when  she  did  sleep  her  eyes  were  not  rolled  back, 
neither  was  there  strabismus  at  any  time  and  the  pupils  were  natural 
to  appearance ;  pulse  unchanged  in  character  or  frequency.  An  opi- 
ate injection  was  given  as  our  other  treatment  had  failed  to  give  relief. 

SqH.  13. — Sbe  bad  a  tolerable  night  and  awoke  with  the  headache 
somewhat  less.  I  congratulated  her  upon  this  trifling  amendment  and 
encouraged  her  with  the  prospect  of  soon  returning  to  school.  A 
smile  lighted  up  her  features  for  a  moment,  but  she  seemed  disinclined 
to  converse  and  had  been  throughout  her  sickness  unusually  sad. 

From  this  time  until  tbe  22d  the  only  apparent  change  was  greater 
debility  and  during  a  single  day  she  was  stupid  and  partially  coma- 
tose ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  be  aroused.  From  tbe  18th 
to  tbe  22d  she  did  not  speak  a  word  and  disliked  being  disturbed. 
On  tbe  evening  of  the  2l8t,  she  passed  a  large  quantity  of  urine  with 
the  lateritious  sediment  in  abundance.  She  recognized  her  parents  and 
gave  intimation  that  the  pain  in  the  head  was  still  there.  About  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  21st  rattling  commenced  in  the  throat 
and  she  died  at  10  the  succeeding  forenoon. 

Post  Mortem.  On  removing  tbe  calvaria  the  brain  appeared  as  if 
distended;  the  dura  mater  we  judged  shew  a  little  more  vascularity 
than  in  health.  No  appearance  of  fluid  beneath  the  pia  mater.  On 
passing  my  hand  beneath  the  auterior  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  removing  the  brain,  my  finger  broke 
into  one  of  the  ventricles  and  an  audable  gush  of  serum  followed  as  if 
it  had  been  subjected  to  considerable  pressure.  I  then  cut  in  upon  the 
remaining  ventricles  and  found  all  full  of  serum.  The  fornix,  septum, 
lucidum  and  other  parts  forming  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  were  un. 
doubtedly  softened  and  changed  by  the  inflammaticn,  or  they  would 
not  have  broken  down  so  easily.  No  exact  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  serum  could  be  made,  the  pillow  was  saturated  and  we  judged  in 
aU  not  less  than  three  ounces  was  contained  within  all  of  the  ventricles. 

The  lungs  were  examined  cursorily,  without  discovering  any  appeal^ 
anceof  disease. 

This  case  was  interesting  to  me  from  the  fact  that  the  intellectual 
fanctioD  was  not  suspended  entirely  during  the  whole  attack  and  from 
the  absence  of  some  of  the  other  symptoms  of  head  dbease. 
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For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Madkint. 

FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 

Brisld,  Eng,,  July  lOth. 

Among  the  noble  Institutions  of  this  old  city  is  the  Royal  Infirmtry 
which  I  visited  to  day  in  my  rambles  about  the  city.  Although  it  wai 
not  the  usual  hour  for  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  attendance,  I  was 
kindly  conducted  over  the  Institution  by  the  House  Surgeons,  who  ex- 
plained to  me  everything  connected  with  the  Hospital  and  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  House  had  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  about  it,  reflecting 
much  credit  upon  its  managers  and  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol ;  who  I  understood  supported  it  by 
voluntary  contribution  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £7000  annually.  Of 
the  patients  in  the  surgical  wards,  were  noticed  several  with  fractures, 
two  cases  of  fractured  tibia  treated  by  suspension,  (the  swing  cradle) 
a  box  being  fittted  to  the  limb  below  the  knee,  the  bottom  of  iron, 
sides  of  wood  which  last  were  carried  up  by  the  side  of  the  foot  which 
it  supported.  The  box  on  which  the  limb  rested  with  its  dressings  was 
suspended  on  grooved  lollars  supported  by  an  Iron  rod  held  in  a  frame 
which  passed  up  each  side  of  the  patient,  the  rod  being  directly  over 
and  parallel  to  the  fractured  limb.  The  rolls  or  castors  permitting  the 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  limb  as  well  as  vibration  without  derang^g 
the  fractured  bone  in  the  least  The  knee  joint  could  be  relieved  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  box  giving  the  limb  all  the  freedom  consistent 
with  its  security. 

Two  cases  of  false  joints  were  under  treatment,  the  fractored  ex- 
tremities of  the  bones  had  been  removed.  One  of  the  Femur,  the 
other  of  the  Humerus,  the  first  in  bad  condition,  ulceration  had  exposed 
the  fracture,  the  superior  portion  being  slightly  tilted  by  the  Psoas  and 
Eiacus  muscles ;  it  had  the  long  splint,  recommended  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
by  its  side  with  a  curve  of  iron  opposite  the  fracture  to  permit  appliotr 
tions  to,  or  a  ready  examination  of  the  wound.  The  extension  straps  wers 
quite  loose,  and  of  no  use  at  this  time.  One  little  fellow  aT>out  5  yeais 
of  age  who  had  been  operated  upon  for  calculus  was  doing  welL  A  case 
of  tetanus  caused  by  crushing  the  great  too  had  been  cured  by  ampu- 
tating the  toe,  the  wound  was  nearly  healed.  But  a  short  time  since 
chloroform  had  been  tried  in  a  case  of  tetanus;  the  patient  died. 
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Haying  some  doubts  whether  chloroform  oared  either  tetanus  or  hy- 
drophobia oftener  than  other  remedies  made  use  of  before  its  general 
use  in  such  cases,  I  was  particular  to  enquire  what  success  they  had 
with  the  remedy  in  this  Hospital  and  learned  that  the  only  patient  with 
tetanus  cured  by  chloroform,  unfortunately  died  of  pneumonia  before 
he  left  the  Infirmary.  One  case  of  erysipelas  was  treated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  Tine.  Iodine,  (Scotts  method  of  treating  inflammation  of  the 
knee-joint,  by  confining  the  limb  with  soap  plaster  bandage)  was  in 
Togue. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Infirmary  were  to  be  seen  many  interesting 
specimens  of  pathological  anatomy.  In  the  case  containing  che  calculi 
we  had  abundant  eyidence  of  the  prevalence  of  that  disease  in  Bristol 
and  vicinity,  the  calculi  varying  in  size  from  a  few  grains,  to  five  lbs., 
the  last  taken  from  man's  faithful  servant  the  horse ;  he  frequently  suf- 
fering from  the  same  infirmaties  which  afflict  his  master. 

T.  S. 


HOM(EOPATHY. 


Mb.  Editor  : — Some  friend  has  sent  us  a  catalogue  of  the  N.  H. 
Medical  Institution,  and  in  looking  it  over,  we  observe  that  several 
students  attending  the  lectures  are  accredited  to  the  preceptorship  of 
certain  of  that  class  of  impostors,  who  style  themselves  "  homeopathic** 
physicians.  Can  it  be  possible,  thought  we,  that  the  officers  of  this 
Tery  respectable  Institndon  publicly  advertise  the  names  of  these 
quackish  adventurers,  in  their  authorized  catalogues  I  We  are  forced  to 
believe  that  such  is  the  fact.  In  Philadelphia,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
41  New  York,  Boston  and  other  cities,  where  the  professional  feeling  is 
commonly  stronger  than  in  the  country,  students  of  this  class  are  in- 
deed permitted  the  privilege  of  attending  the  course  of  lectures,  but 
the  names  of  the  persons  under  whose  tutelage  they  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate, or  so  foolish,  or  so  culpable,  as  to  place  themselves,  are  as 
zealously  suppressed  as  would  be  the  names  of  so  many  clairvoyant, 
cr  seventh-son  doctors.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  regular  School 
of  Medicine  is,  in  its  very  nature,  opposed  to  every  species  of  charla- 
tanry and  imposture.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  them.  But  by 
recognizing,  for  a  moment,  a  charlatan  or  an  impostor,  as  competent  to 
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treat  diseases  and  instruct  pupils — ^tbus  placing  him  on  a  Icrel  witli 
Physicians ;  this  honorable  position  is  at  once  forfeited.  It  is,  moreorer 
an  outrage  npon  the  sensibilities  of  those  highminded  physicians,  whoso 
names  are  thus  made  to  stand  upon  the  same  page,  and  side  by  sde 
with  the  names  of  these  interlopers  and  mountebanks.  Would  a  gOT- 
emment  receive  an  envoy  accredited  from  a  band  of  outlaws,  and  ex- 
tend to  him  the  same  honorable  priveliges  as  it  does  to  others  T 

There  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  the  slightest  objection  to  such  atudenla 
attending  the  medical  lectures,  but  they  should  be  regarded  as  ne- 
ophytes— ^as  never  having  had  any  medical  instruction,  at  all ;  for  the 
Profession  does  not  recognize  the  teachings  of  quacks.  Nor  shonU 
they  ever  be  allowed  to  graduate  at  such  an  Institution,  until  they  shall 
have  complied  with  the  just  regulation  of  studying  three  years,  wA 
some  regular  physician.  Then,  if  they  should  choose  to  return  to  tbeff 
vomit,  the  blame  would  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Medical  College. 
We  would  not  willingly  be  too  severe  in  those  remarks,  but  we  oonfeas 
to  being  somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  tendencies  of  this  unusual  ex- 
ample, set  at  Hanover.  It  really  looks  too  much  like  paying  court  to 
homoeopathy. 

We  entertain  a  most  thorough  detestation  of  this,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  medical  imposition,  and  cannot  sympathize,  in  the  least,  with 
^hose  who  advocate  an  exercise  of  '*  liberality"  towards  homoeopaths. 
Time  and  opportunity  have  not  been  wanting  to  homcepaths,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  if  there  had  been  anything  of  truth  ia 
them.  They  have  refused  or  neglected  to  do  so;  but  fortunately,  their 
scheme  has  already,  to  the  minds  of  most  men,  proved  its  owafalhr 
ciousness.  At  the  present  moment,  rarified  and  vaporized,  it  can  only 
support  such  as  are  lighter  than  itself. 

The  difference  between  the  regular  Profession  of  Medicine,  and  the 
so-called  Homoeopathy,  is  the  difference  between  contraria  and  MmtKo, 
experience  and  chimera,  scienoe  and  impostare ;  and  those  who  cannoi 
see  their  way  clear  to  choose  between  them,  ought  in  conscienoe  to  re- 
tire, and  not  obstruct  the  vista  of  those  who  can.  In  the  meantime, 
we  ourselves  held  to  the  doctrine  of  strict  non- intercourse,  and  await» 
Mr.  Editor,  your  decision.    FicU  ju$tUia^  ruat  caelum. 

Dastmoutb. 
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ON  ACONITE  AND  CHLOROFORM  LINIMENTS. 

BY  A   C0RBX8P0NDSNT,   WITB  A  NOTB  BT  THB  BDITOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Phannacj. 

Dbab  Sir  : — Availing  mjself  of  the  privilege  given  subscribers  in 
a  former  number,  I  would  ask  the  explanation  of  a  pbenotuenon  de- 
Teloped  in  com  pounding  tbe  following  prescription : 
B:    Tinet.  Aooniti, 

Chloroform, 

Adep.  Suille,        aa.         ^ly 

Tinct  Sapo.  oomp.  Sj* 

Aqu8s.  Ammon.  Sij. 

Misce  et  ft.  Lin. 

Uniting  tbe  aqua  ammonia  and  adeps  to  form  a  liniment  and  adding 
the  tinct.  sapo.  comp.  &c.,  seemed  to  be  tbe  proper  mode  of  proce- 
dure ;  tbis,  however,  precipitated  tbe  lard.  Why  is  it  ?  The  liniment 
however,  was  handsomely  formed  afterwards  by  pursuing  tbe  following 
ftrm  : 

Make  a  liniment  of  tbe  lard  and  water  of  ammonia — triturate  and 
add  tbe  chloroform — ^triturate  and  add  tbe  tinoture  of  aconite, — ^tritu- 
rate and  add  the  comp.  soap  liniment.  I  sought  an  explanation  from 
the  maker  of  the  prescription — be  oould  give  none.  The  ohloroform 
IB  evidently  the  bond  of  union  between  tbe  tincture  and  tbe  ammoaiat- 
ed  liniment — but  as  regards  tbe  rationale^  I  am  in  tbe  dark. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BaUimare,  Oct.  6tb,  185-5.  L^o." 

Note  by  the  Editor.  As  our  correspondent,  "  Laeno"  has  re- 
quested a  '*  rationaln"  of  the  above  experiments,  they  were  repeated 
in  several  different  ways  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  them  intelligibly, 
ahhougb  we  bad  made  analagous  mixtures  before. 

Ist.  When  lard  and  solution  of  ammonia  are  triturated  together,  an 
imperfect  ammonia  soap  results ;  when  the  camphorated  tiroture  of 
aoap  is  added  tbe  latter  abstracts  tbe  water  and  most  of  the  ammonia, 
whufit  tbe  lard,  but  slightly  altered,  separates,  owing  to  its  insolubility 
BB  "  Lseno"  states.  If  now  tbe  fluid  portion  is  poured  off  from  tbe 
hX  and  the  chloroform  added  to  the  latter,  they  unite  to  form  an  opa- 
lescent solution,  which  when  added  with  the  tincture  of  aconite,  to  the 
liquid  in  tbe  bottle,  form  a  mixture  by  agitation,  as  capable  of  being 
used  aa  a  liniment  as  a  mixture  of  chforotorm,  olive  oil  and  soap  lim* 
ment  would  be,  yet  which  soon  separates  on  standing  into  two  strata, 
the  inferior  being  tbe  lard  and  ohloroform,  whilst  the  sqperior  ooDsLitB 
of  tfaa  tinotures  and  ammonia. 

2d.  ToUowing  the  order  sugxesied  by  "  Loeno"  as  yielding  a  better 
fliislaie,  wo  found  that  all  wwKfid  well  imtil  the  tmotnxei  wwb  added 
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to  the  &tty  miztare,  when  the  separatioQ  took  pUioe  as  in  the  odier 
instance,  although  not  so  quickly,  but  quite  as  completely.  This  mix- 
ture is  somewhat  improved  by  gently  heating  the  lard  and  chlorofoim 
till  a  clear  solution  is  effected,  and  then  adding  the  other  ingredieoto 
previously  mixed  in  a  graduated  measure  and  agitating. 

The  reason  of  this  separation  is  evidently  the  greater  affinity  of  the 
chloroform  for  the  fatty  matter  than  for  the  alcohol,  weakened  as  it  is 
by  the  solution  of  ammonia,  and  hence  the  lard  and  chloroform  act 
mechanically  as  if  they  were  a  homogenous  heavy  oil. 

3d.  After  having  thus  endeavored  to  answer  "Lssno's"  query,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  a  modification  of  the  above  pn* 
acription  which  overcomes  the  difficulty  completely. 

R.     OleiRicini,  .  Sij 

Chloroformi 

Spiritiis  Ammonisd 

Tincturse  Aconiti  Radicis    aa.    f.  Sij 

Tincturad  Saponis  Camphoratao  f.  |j  Misoe. 
In  combining  those  ingredients  but  little  care  is  needed,  hot  perhaps 
the  better  method  is  to  weigh  the  oil  in  the  vial,  add  the  chloroform  by 
measure,  and  mix  them,  then  measure  other  ingredients,  mix  them  and 
add^he  mixture  to  the  oil  and  chloroform.  If  a  perfectly  homogeooufl 
solution  is  not  obtained  at  once,  a  few  momenta  heating  in  a  water  bath 
will  effect  it. 

As  both  castor  oil  and  its  ammonia  soap  are  soluble  in  the  tinetaraa 
tlie  rationale  is  self-evident.  By  thus  using  castor  oil,  the  trouble 
attending  the  employment  of  a  mortar  is  avoided,  and  a  much  more 
scientific  compound  obtained.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
to  physicians,  in  all  prescriptions  of  this  class,  where  it  is  desirahle  to 
unite  a  fatty  vehicle  with  chloroform  or  ammonia,  or  both,  and  tinot- 
tores,  that  castor  oil  from  its  solubility  in  alcohol  offers  advantages 
OTer  any  other  equally  bland  fixed  oil — Am.  Jour,  of  Pharmaey. 


EMPLASTRUM  ARNICiE. 
By  Wm.  Peoctor,  Jb, 


Notwithstanding  the  ill  repute  that  arnica  flowers  have  attained  among 
many  medical  writers,  the  tincture  of  arnica  has  been  of  late  years  be- 
coming moro  and  more  popular,  as  a  domestic  application  to  bruises 
and  sprains,  and  some  physicians  esteem  it  highly  for  the  same  pu> 
poses.  Arnica  plaster  has  also  come  into  use  as  a  strengthening  pias- 
ter for  the  back,  and,  as  an  application  to  painful  or  sprained  jomts,  it 
has  become  quite  popular.  As  no  formula  for  the  plaster  has,  so  &r 
aa  we  know,  transpired,  the  following  recipe  is  given : 
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Take  of  Arnica  flowers,  one  poand,  (Troy.) 

Alcohol,  (835)  tbree  pints, 

Water,  one  pint. 

Adhesive  plas^r  (Emp.  Besinse.)  twenty-two  ounces  (Tr*) 

Mix  the  alcohol  and  waler  together,  and  pour  two  pints  of  the  mixture 
over  the  arnica,  previously  braised  finely,  allow  it  to  stand  for  48  hoars, 
pack  it  in  a  percolator,  and  poar  on  slowly  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol 
nntil  three  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained.  Evaporate  this  tincture  in 
a  water  bath  (or  still,)  till  reduced  to  a  soft  resinous  extract  (weighing 
about  two  ounces  and  a  quarter,)  and  incorporate  it  by  stirring,  with 
the  adhesive  plaster  previously  melted,  and  form  it  into  rolls. 

Thus  prepared  arnica  plaster  has  a  deep  yellow  brown  color,  is  uni* 
form  in  texture,  spreads  easily  and  is  adhesive.  Where  the  tincture 
is  ready  made,  it  may  be  used  in  the  same  ratio  viz  :  Oiij.  to  22  oz. 
of  Resin  plaster,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  strength  be  similar  to  the 
above. — American  Jour,  of  Plwirmacy, 


ANTIDOTE  TO  STRYCHNIA. 

(Extract  of  a  letter  from  Wm.  Nick  Pindell,  M.  D.,  of  St.  MichaePs, 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  to  the  Editor.) 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  merely  to  state  facts,  and  through  the 
Journal  to  have  the  facts  made  known,  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 
through  your  influence  further  experiments,  either  to  satisfy  or  diapel 
fitom  the  minds  of  some  that  there  is  always  at  hand  a  ''safe"  and 
snffioient"  antidote  to  the  poisonous  "  strychnia."  Will  you  haye 
the  " antidote"  tested? 

I  will  now  state  the  experiments  of  mine  own,  and  the  oecasion  of 
their  haying  been  made. 

There  were  some  three  or  four  dogs,  nightly  frequenting  my  prem- 
ises, committing  devastations  upon  anything  left  exposed.  They  had 
continued  to  worry  me  until  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
sentence  was  pronounced  :  "  They  shall  die."  A  piece  of  meat  oon- 
tainioe  '*  1  grain  of  strychnia,"  was  placed  close  beside  a  jar  contain- 
ing refuse  "  lard."  I  sat,  watched  a  do?  take,  eat  the  meat,  and  com- 
mence upon  the  lard.  My  watch  was  beside  me,  and  I  expected  the 
dog  to  die ,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  minutes  passed ;  still,  he 
did  not  die.  That  night,  the  "  lard"  having  all  been  eaten,  three 
pieces  of  meat,  upon  which  the  poison  had  been  placed,  were  dropped 
in  separate  places.  Next  morning,  I  found  three  dogs  dead.  I,  that 
^y,  tried  dog  No.  1  with  two  more  grains  without  the  lard>  and,  in 
ten  minutes,  he  was  dead.  There  have  been  nine  instances  in  which 
tte  poison  was  given,  and  antidote  used;  in  neither  one  did  the  dog 
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die.     In  eleven,  without  the  lard,  they  all  died.     The  half  grain  m 
sufficient  to  kill.     Three  grains  failed  when  the  antidote  was  lused. 

The  te^^t  has  been  al-'o  used  upon  cats  with  the  same  result.       A  di& 
feronco  in  time  of  death  is  made  by  simply  putting  it  upon/o^  instead 
of  lean  meat ;  the  latter  being  over  some  three  minutes  sooner   tkaa  I 
the  former. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  lard  was  given  in  not  less  than     **  baV 
piDts^'  up  to  the  one  and  a  half. 

What  is  the  action  of  the  lard  ? 

Will  you,  doctor,  have  this  matter  tested  fully  and  then  repoEt 
through  the  Journal?  The  article  of  strychnia,  which  I  have  used. 
was  obtained  from  my  chemists  in  Baltimore,  Coleman  &  Rogers.  I 
do  not  kcow,  or  am  unable  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  la&zxl*  I 
may  now  stato  that  I  have  used  the  camphor  and  **  failed." 

If  it  be  necessary,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  report  at  leng^th  of 
the  trials,  and  then  have  the  public  to  know  of  the  agent,  if  it  should 
meet  your  wishes. — Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Set, 

*[NoTE. — In  repeating  these  experiments,  should  they  be  conobcir- 
ated,  it  would  be  well  to  try  if  olive,  and  other  bland  fixed  oils,  will 
aet  in  the  same  manner.  It  will  be  much  more  easily  administered. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  Ope  condition  of  success  may  be 
that  the  poison  and  antidote  sUl  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  as  in  tlia 
instances  quoted  such  was  the  tact.  In  a  recent  instance  of  poisoning 
by  strychnia  in  New  York,  a  gentleman  took  about  two  grains  of 
Strychnia  in  mistake  for  quinine,  mixed  with  Dover's  Powder,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  be  suspected  the  mistake.  The 
remedies  administered  at  once  were  tannia  and  emetics  of  salpb.  sine 
and  copper,  the  tetanic  symptoms  having  set  in  before  the  remediee 
were  given,  his  jaws  being  kept  apart  by  wooden  wedges.  Neither  of 
these  agents  caused  emetics  until  a  current  of  magnetic  electricity  was 
applied  in  the  gastic  region.  The  patient  recovered. — Ediiar  Amer» 
Jaw^  Pbarm. 


ASPARAGUS  AS  A  DIURETIC. 
Br  S.  J.  JjurmssoNy  H.  D. 

T  liave  used  a  tincture  of  asparagus  as  a  diuretic  for  rixteen  or  i 
teen  years,  with  increasing  confidence  in  its  usefulness  and  effieaoj.  I 
bave  thought  it  worth  the  notice  of  our  Association. at  this  partioahr 
period,  because  the  time  is  now  approaching  at  which  any  gentleiiiaft 
may  easily  make  the  experiment  of  its  use.  I  use  the  followbg  fbv- 
mula ;  Take  of  dried  tops  of  asparagus,  five  ounces ;  woof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Take  of  fresh  tops  of  asparagus,  five  pounds.  iBruise  and  presi 
oat  the  juice ;  evaporate  at  a  bw  tempecatore  till  xedooed  to  one  jdiit» 
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and  strain.  Lastly,  add  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit.  Mr.  Baly,  ohemist, 
o£  ^Warwick,  can  farnish  any  person  desirons  of  trying  the  tincture  with 
a  limited  supply,  and  will  be  happy  to  make  any  quantity  that  may  be 
ordered  of  him. 

The  peculiar  odor  communicated  by  this  substance  to  the  urine,  in  a 
remarkably  short  time,  is  perhaps  as  familiar  to  the  laity  as  the  profes- 
Bion.  It  was  this  fact  first  led  me  to  think  that  asparagus  might  con- 
stitute a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  list  of  diuretics ;  if  not  indeed  by  vir- 
tae  of  any  specific  diuretic  quality  it  possessed,  at  least  by  its  power 
of  directing  others  agents  of  acknowledged  diuretic  power  to  the  kid- 
neys. 

On  referring  to  such  authorities  as  fell  in  my  way,  I  found  that, 
whOst  some  mentioned  asparagus  as  a  diuretic  in  general  terms,  without 
any  specific  reference  to  its  medicinal  administration,  others  omitted 
entirely  to  notice  this  plant,  and  some  others  denied  its  diuretic  prop- 
erties entirely.  It  appeared  to  me  evident  that  any  deductions  drawn 
on  this  subject  had  been  founded  entirely  on  its  effects  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  not  upon  any  direct  experiments  of  its  medicinal  administra- 
tion. The  fallacy  and  uselessness  of  such  deductions  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent ;  upon  generalizations  so  vague,  we  might  have  discarded  nu- 
merous of  our  best  remedies  as  deleterious,  innocuous,  or  useless. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  some  sixteen  years'  experience,  I  have 
foand  the  tincture  of  asparagus  a  useful  adjunct  to  our  diuretic  reme- 
dies. In  many  cases,  I  have  found  it  possessing  direct  diuretic  pro- 
perties when  taken  alone  in  water ;  but,  in  still  more  instances^  I  have 
found  it  most  useful  in  promoting  the  diuretic  properties  of  other  drugs, 
aa  I  oonceive,  by  directing  them  at  once  to  the  kidneys.  I  have  re- 
peatedly in  my  own  practice,^  also  in  consultation,  simply  added 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  aspara^  to  each 
doBe  of  an  unsuccessful  diuretic,  and  found  that  copious  diuresis  was 
the  result. 

Mr.  Baly  mforms  me  that  the  exact  loss  by  weight  in  drying  the 
plant  is  eleven  parts  out  of  twelve ;  in  other  words,  that  twelve  parts 
by  weight  of  the  fresh  shoots  are  only  equal  to  one  part  dried.  I  have 
not  tried  the  infusion  of  the  diy  shoots,  but  should  think  them  worthy 
of  trial. 

The  tincture  of  asparagus  presents  the  advantage  of  being  capable 
of  combination,  so  far  as  I  know  by  experience,  with  every  diuretic 
Bubstaaoe  in  use,,  be  it  from  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral 
kingdom. — Assoc.  Med,  Journal,  May  11,  1855. 
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NEW  MODE  OF  PASSING  CATHETERS  INTO  THE 
TRACHEA. 

It  may  not  be  supeifloous  to  add  to  the  nomerooB  modes  of  intio- 
dacing  tne  tabe  into  tbe  treaohea,  one  whioh  enables  the  surgeon  to  ae- 
complish  it  quickly  and  easily,  without  much  annoyance  to  ^e  patient, 
a  mode  of  introducing  which  admits  of  no  doubt  of  the  tube  being  in 
the  larynx. 

I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  insert  the  tube  in  the  larynx,  modifyinfi" 
and  shaping  the  tube  according  to  the  yarious  manners  of  the  learned 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  with  and  without  the  wire,  bat 
I  had  difficulty  in  introducing  it  into  the  larynx,  as  it  often  slipped 
over  the  epiglottis  into  the  aesophagus.    I  have  therefore  resorted  to 
another  means  of  introducing  the  tube  into  the  larj^nx,  whioh  mode,  I 
think,  will  be  found  serviceable  in  a  practical  point  of  view.     Advis- 
ing the  patient  to  go  on  breathing,  I  introduce  the  right  index  and 
middle  finger,  previously  wet.  together  with  the  tube  (commonly  No. 
7,)   convex  in  its  middle  part,  and  placed  between  the  two  fingers 
along  the  back  of  the  hand,  with  its  concavity  towards  the  baok  of  the 
hand,  and  projecting  a  little  below  the  tips  of  the  fingers  into  the  glot- 
tis, and  lifting  and  bringing  backwards  towards  the  roof  of  the  tongue 
the  epiglottis,  I  press  it  at  its  under  surface  towards  the  tongue  and 
pushing  the  tube  with  the  left  hand  (previously  held  on  the  oociput  to 
support  the  head)  into  the  larynx,  I  quickly  withdraw  the  fingers  and 
remove  the  wire  (which  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  tube,)  and  push 
it  further  down  into  the  trachea,  in  order  to  make  the  injection.    I 
have  succeeded  in  introducing  the  tube  Ind  probang  in  this  way  in  aU 
instances  where  I  could  reach  the  epiglottis,  which  can  be  felt  perfocty 
by  those  who  have  long  fingers.    No  gagging  of  any  oonsequenoe,  or 
ouier  untoward  symptoms  ooourred.    I  have  mtroduced,  this  morning, 
with  facility,  the  tuoe  into  the  trachea,  in  a  patient  of  mine,  in  tbe 
presence  of  Drs.  Green  and  Richards,  and  on  other  ocoasions  in  the 
presence  of  other  medical  men,  who  could  introduce  it  easily  in  this 
way. 

Yours  respeotfully, 

Isinon  Gluok,  M.  D. 

12  Waveriif  Place,  Aug.  2SUI,  1855. 

American  Medical  HontUg* 


LuBBiOATioN  ov  CAXEDBsiBS.-^The  praotioal  surgeon  oan  aftid  to 

regard  nothing  as  insignifioant  wUoh  oan  exercise  the  slightest  infloeno^ 

on  the  result  of  his  treatment    Although  not  a  matter  whioh  geneiaQf 

laims  much  attention,  we  observe  that  seTeral  of  our  hospital  surgeoof » 
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and  those,  too,  among  our  best,  are  very  particnlar  as  to  the  kind  of 
grease  which  they  employ  for  smearing  catheters,  etc  A  moment's 
oonaideration  will,  indeed,  convince  any  one  that  the  question  of  pre- 
fflrenoe  is  one  of  some  importanoe.  To  say  nothing  of  pain,  etc.,  to 
the  patient,  the  diffirenoe  between  a  well-lubricated  urethra  and  one 
which  is  not  so  may  not  unfrequently  decide  the  success  or  fiiQure  of 
the  attempt  at  oatheterism.  The  objects  to  be  gained  by  lubrication 
aie  several :  1st.  Mechanical  friction  is  diminished ;  2dly,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  shielded  and  rendered  much  less  sensitive ;  3dly,  the 
mouths  of  follicles,  crypts,  etc.,  are  filled ;  4thly,  the  prevention  of 
iritation  to  the  mucous  membrane  prevents  also  spasm,  a  circumstance 
which,  as  the  muscularity  of  the  urethra  is  now  generally  admitted,  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence ;  5thly,  the  mucous  membrane  is  rendered 
(mechanically)  supple,  and  the  chance  of  its  laceration  or  abrasion  is 
very  much  diminished.  Now,  in  order  that  these  intentions  be  well 
fulfilled,  it  is  necessary  that  the  grease  used  be  of  a  kind  likely  to  be 
carzied  with  the  instrument  down  the  whole  track  of  the  urethra.  It 
must,  therefore,  possess  a  certain  amount  of  cohesion,  and  not  be  easily 
robbed  o£  The  ointment  used  for  this  purpose  at  St  Bartholomew's 
and  several  other  hospitals  consists  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  fresh 
lard ;  at  others  castor  oil  is  employed.  We  are  inclined,  on  the  whole, 
to  ^e  preference  to  the  latter.  When  cold  it  is  very  viscid  and  ad- 
heres well  to  the  catheter ;  and  it  loses  its  viscidity  just  at  the  pro- 
per time,  as  it  becomes  warmed  by  the  instrument  and  the  urethra.  It 
keeps  much  better  than  anythiug  containing  lard.  Olive  oil  is  much 
too  liquid,  and  should  never  be  used.  If  the  urethra  be  known  to  be 
irritable,  it  may  be  well  to  adopt  a  plan  to  which  we  observe  Mr.  Wor- 
mald  oftoii  resorts,  of  employing  two  iostrnments,  the  first  of  which  is 
withdrawn  just  before  touching  the  stricture,  bemg  used  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  lubricating  the  canal;  and  the  second,  again,  well  greased, 
is  carried  onwards. — Med.  Time$  and  Oaz.,  July  21,  1855. 

[We  have  for  some  time  employed  the  castor  oil  for  lubricating 
ca&eters  and  bougies,  and  can  testify  to  its  superiority  over  elite  dl 
fat  that  purpose.— 'liD.J—ilmmccm  Jour,  of  Mtd.  Sciences. 


Aoun  Bhiuiiatish.— A  London  phyrician  reports  &vorabI^  of  the 
use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  this  disease.  It  is  given  m  doses 
of  two  scruples,  every  two  hours  for  three  successive  days,  or  until  the 
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patient  is  relioTed  of  artiocdar  afieotion,  and  febrile  action.  If  th«t» 
be  any  cardiao  affection,  local  depletion  is  used  over  the  region  of  the 
heart.  No  symptom  of  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  is  produced  by 
this  treatment;  averaged  seven  and  a  half  days. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  disease  is  treated  saooeasfoHj 
by  the  free  use  of  both  alkalies  and  aoids.  Dr.  Channinff  advooatea, 
in  the  Boston  Journal,  the  treatment  by  alkalies ;  and  he  uiinks  it  not 
inconsistent  in  theory  with  the  benefit  which  has  seemed  sometimes  to 
follow  the  use  of  lemon-juice  and  other  acids  in  the  same  disease  ;  for 
remedies  act  both  by  direct  action,  and  by  provoking  reaction ;  but  in 
rheumatism,  if  acidity  of  the  fiuids  is  an  essential  condition  of  its  ex* 
istence,  the  direct  method  of  neutrali&ng  snoh  addity  is  so  simple  and 
easy,  that  it  should  be  preferred  to  summoning  the  vital  forces  to  re- 
action. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  rheumatism  has  been  cured  by  both  plans  of  treat- 
ment. Dr.  0.  says  an  acid  condition  of  the  fluids  and  secretions  is  a 
marked  oharacteristio  of  rheumatism,  as  is  evidenced  by  acid  sweats 
and  urinary  precipitates,  and  an  acid  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  He  gives  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  doses  of  from  two.  to 
three  scruples,  dissolved  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  water,  every  two 
hours,  until  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  system  is  established.  He 
prefers  this  remedy  to  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  because  soda  is  one 
of  the  natural  and  essential  elements  of  the  human  organisation,  as 
much  so  as  carbon,  oxygen,  nkrogen,  hydrogen^  phosphorus,  iron*  and 
lime.  Whenever  a  decided  add  diathesis  is  found  to  exbt,  from  the 
evidences  above  alluded  to,  alkaline  remedies  are,  of  course,  strongly 
indicated;  but  are  there  not  cases  of  rheumatism,  attended  by  the 
alkaline  diathesis,  and  requiring  acid  treatment  ? 

Nitrate  of  Potath.^^Jn  a  case  of  synovial  ifaevmatism  this  remedy 
was  g^ven  by  a  Bostoa  physician,  in  a  single  dose  of  one  ounce,  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  barley  water.  This  was  followed  bj 
one  grain  of  opium.  In  fifteen  hours  the  pulse  was  found  reduced, 
and  the  pain  absolutely  gone ;  and  in  a  few  aays  the  tongue  was  <dean, 
and  the  swelling  entirely  abated.  The  remedy  caoaed  neither  emeaiB 
nor  cathazais,  but  passed  off.  by  the  kidneys  la  anotiier  ease  of  aeate 
synovial  attack,  following  ohronio  iheumatisaif  the  same  dose  was  pre- 
scribed without  any  good  effect^,  causing  aotive  catharsis.  Again,  half 
an  ounce  of.  nitrate  (^  potash,  largely  diluted,  was  given  every  two  to 
four  hours,  until  the  patient  took  three  ounces  in  eighteen  hours,  with 
two-  doses  of  opium  or  one  grain  each,  irith  entire  relief  (o  Ae  pain 
and  fever,,  when  the  potash  was  redaoed  to  dram  dosea,.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  followed,  which  were  relieved  by  vesication  with  aquarammo- 
nia,  the  blister  being  sprinkled  .with  half  a  grain  of  morphine.  The 
patient  recovered.  Another  physician  had  UMd  the  remeay  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  an  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours,  for  three  sucoesave  da^ 
He  found  that  if  the  salt  be  siven  well  diluted,  it  will  purge,  and  vtos 
ver$a,  Tbe^physloiana  of  the  Massachusetts  General  HospiUd  had  used 
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Uie  remedy,  one  oanoe  in  tweoty-fbnr  hours,  without  good  efiects,  and 
its  use  was  abandoned.  It  appears  to  be  conceded,  that  it  is  safe  to 
g^ve  the  remedy  in  this  quantity,  although  symptoms  of  gastritis  some- 
times followed  its  use  ;  but  it  was  always  largely  diluted,  and  general- 
ly in  demulcent  liquids.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  in  nieuma- 
tism  and  other  idiammatory  aflfections,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty 
grains,  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  period  of  excitement  or  ex- 
acerbation, combined  with  tartar  emetic ;  but  have  been  deterred  from 
Hie  exhibition  of  the  larger  doses  above  mentioned,  from  a  fear  cf  its 
tozieal  effect.  We  have  found  this  combination  particularly  useful  in 
pneumonia.*- Jfem^^M  Med,  lUeordtr, 


On  the  Tseatment  ov  Otobrhcea.  Seeing  that  the  plan  of  intro- 
dacing  cotton  wool  into  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  cases  of 
Otorrhooa,  has  lately  been  published  in  T%e  Xancet,  I  thimc  it  right 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  as  I  am  not  un&equently  consulted 
by  patients  who  have  suffered  very  severely  from  this  practice. 

*'  Otorrhoea,"  a  term  which  I  have  endeavored  to  abolish  on  account 
of  its  great  ambiguity,  has  its  most  frequent  origin  in  five  different 
diseases  of  the  ear,  viz : 

1.  Catarrh  of  the  dermoid  meatus. 

2.  Polypi. 

3.  Catarrh  of  the  dermoid  layer  of  the  membrana  tympanL 

4.  Ulceration  of  the  fibrous  layers  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

5.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  mucous  membrane,  with 
perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

Now,  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  insertion  of  cotton  wool  into  the 
meatus,  in  any  of  the  four  first-named  diseases,  is  likely  at  once  to 
aggravate  the  symptoms  by  pressing  agdnst  the  delicate  parts  which 
are  the  seat  of  inflammation.  In  fact,  any  of  these  four  affections 
may  be  produced  by  the  irritation  following  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  meatus.  A  patient  at  the  present  tmie  under  my  care, 
who  had  been  suffering  for  some  time  from  chronic  catarrh  of  Uie  der- 
moid layer  of  the  rignt  membrani  tympani,  had  acute  inflammation 
induced,  accompanied  by  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  by  the  introduo- 
don  of  cotton  wool  down  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrani  tympa- 
m.  The  most  active  anti-inflammatory  treatment  was  requisite  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  irritation.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  surface  of 
the  oermiB,  which  had  become  of  a  bright  red  color*  and  was  covered 
with  grantdations,  assumed  the  appearance  usual  in  this  disease. 

The  use  of  cotton  wool  in  any  of  the  three  first-named  diseases  is 
fltill  more  irrational  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are  sympathetic, 
and  merely  the  result  of  irritation  in  the  deeper  cavities  of  the  ear. 
Thus,  very  frequently,  chronic  infiunmation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
fining  the  tympanum,  accompanied  by  chronic  disease  of  the  bone. 
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produces  oatarrli  of  the  dermis  lining  the  external  meatus,  the 
Diana  tjmpani  remaining  entire,  the  discharge  being  purely  sympi- 
thetio.  A  case  of  this  kind,  ending  in  death,  reoentlj  oocorred, 
under  Dr.  Sibson's  care,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  I  have  alreadj 
published  a  case  in  which  death  rapidly  occurred  from  the  intenud 
inflammation  produced  by  mechanically  irritating  the  meatus  under 
such  circumstances ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  intro- 
duction of  any  foreign  substance  into  the  meatus,  in  similar  cases,  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  results.  Very  frequendj 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  dermoid  meatus  is  a  symptom  of  ob- 
struction in  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  it  ceases  immediately  that  the 
tubes  are  made  peiSrious.  Such  cases  are,  however,  called  cases  of 
**  otorrhoea,"  and  the  ears  are  filled  with  cotton  wool. 

But  if  the  introduction  of  cotton  wool  into  the  external  meatus  ui 
an  irrational  and  unsafe  proceeding  in  cases  where  the  discharge  origi* 
nates  in  one  of  the  four  above-named  diseases  in  the  external  meatos, 
its  use  becomes  quite  unjustifiable  when  there  is  a  perforation  in  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  the  discharge  originates  in  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  After  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject for  some  years,  and  after  examining  a  very  large  number  of  dis- 
eased specimens,  the  conclusion  to  whi^  I  have  amved  is,  the  cause 
of  death  in  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  mitcous  membrane  of  the  tympor 
num  and  mastoid  eeUs,  is  the  retention  of  the  discharge  ;  so  long  as 
there  is  a  free  outlet  for  the  discharge,  the  mucous  membrane  does  not 
ulcerate,  and  the  petrous  bone  does  not  become  carious.  I  hate 
placed  upon  record  a  large  number  of  cases  corroborative  of  this  im- 
portant fact,  and  its  accuracy  is  daily  becoming  more  manifest,  yet,  in 
face  of  it,  a  system  of  treatment  is  recommended,  which  has  the  effect 
of  shutting  up  the  discharge  in  the  tympanic  cavity;  for  what  other 
effect  can  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  cotton  wool  in  the  meatus  pro- 
duce ?  Even  in  the  use  of  so  delicate  a  membrane  as  the  artificial 
membrani  tympani,  where  there  is  much  discharge  from  the  muooiu 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  I  insist  upon  ^e  removal  of  the  whole  of 
the  discharge,  by  means  of  a  syringe  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  palpable  to  every  medical  practitioner  that 
the  only  rational  way  to  treat  the  diseases  attended  with  discharge 
from  the  ear  is  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  their  cause  and  natore. 
Sometimes  the  aflbction  is  purely  local,  and  the  use  of  a  slightly 
astringent  lotion,  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cdlver,  or  the  removal  of  a 
polypus,  rapidly  puts  a  stop  to  the  afibction.  Otiier  cases  have  a 
constitutional  cause,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  the  discharge,  nor  is 
it  wise  to  attempt  to  do  so,  until  the  constitutional  tendency  nas  been 
auocessfully  combated.— Zoncfon  Lancet, 
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Euff  Tnrrs  tob  Thb  Dilution  of  zhb  Gxbtix  Utibi.    JBjf  Horatio 

R.  Storer^  M,  J).  Sfc. 

Thia  is  a  paper  origmallj  pablished  in  the  BoBton  Medical  and  Snr- 
g^oal  Journal.  We  have  no  donbt  that  the  "  Elm  Tents, '^  uronld  be 
preferable  in  many  eases  to  any  other.  The  f[>llowing  extraot  gives 
iiis  reasons  for  preferring  the  Eun  to  sponge. — [Editob.] 

*'  It  is  neeessaiy  that  a  uterine  tent  should  be  expansible — ^but  I 
haTe  endeaTored  to  show  firom  some  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  sponge, 
that,  for  consistencj  with  safety,  this  capacity  of  expansion  should  be 
within  due  bounds. 

The  expansibility  to  a  certain  extent,  of  slippery  elm,  is  well  known. 
This  extent  is  indeed  inferior  to  that  of  sponge ;  but  if  the  bark  be  of 
good  quality,  upon  which  much  depends,  it  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient  for  every  practical  purpose. 

I  have  stated  my  conviction  that  the  danger  of  sponge  lies,  not 
merely  in  the  extent  to  which  it  will  expand,  but  also  in  the  celerity 
with  which  that  force  is  exerted.  This  also  exists  to  a  less  degree  in 
the  elm,  a  tent  of  which  will  not  be  found  increased  to  its  full  size 
within  three  or  four  hours  after  its  introduction,  as  is  often  the  case 
widi  sponge ;  but  in  very  many  instances  this  rapidity  is  not  necessary. 
In  most  cases  indeed  I  consider  it  unsafe — ^unsafe  at  any  rate  for  the 
08  to  be  suddenly  dilated,  from  a  comparatively  closed  state  to  its  full 
patency,  in  so  short  a  time.  The  tissues  are  generally  by  no  means 
prepared  for  so  sudden  a  change ;  and  when  e&cted,  it  can  hardly  be 
compared  to  what  takes  place  during  the  first  stage  of  natural  labor : 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  stimulus  being  entirely  from  be- 
low, entirely  confined  in  its  action  to  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  and  its 
extremities,  entirely  unconnected  with  any  thing  at  all  resembling  the 
end  of  gestation — ^which  indeed  could  only  be  imitated  by  the  descent 
of  so  lurge  a  polypus,  fibrous  or  otherwise,  as  to  render  the  use  of 
sponge  tents  wholly  out  of  the  question.  In  most  cases  requiring  a 
tent,  great  haste  is  not  necessary ;  in  some  eases  it  is  decidedly  coun- 
ter-in£cated;  in  many,  other  tibings  being  equal,  elm  bark  has  the 
advantage  over  roonge. 

Furthermore,  1  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fiict  that  the  elm  tent,  on 
its  withdrawal  from  the  vagina,  though  it  may  have  become  somewhat 
impregnated  with  a  sufficiently  disgusting  odor  during  its  impaction 
among  the  several  secretions,  will  yet  be  found  not  to  have  itself  taint- 
ed them.  In  this  respect,  also,  I  have  noticed  a  marked  superiority 
over  sponge. 

But  to  such  apparently  negative  excellence,  there  seems  to  be  added 
other,  Bufficientiy  positive  in  its  character.  I  allude  to  the  abundant 
mucilage  poured  forth  from  the  cells  of  the  elm,  and  which,  by  afford- 
ing a  periect  sheath  to  all  irritated  or  diseased  surfaces,  must  lessen 
the  dangers  so  peculiar  to  sponge ;  whUe  on  the  other  hand  it  supplies, 
to  a  oertam  extent,  any  deficiency  that  may  as  often,  occur  in  the  nor- 
mal secretions  of  the  parts,  necessary  in  fturtherance  of  the  process  of 
expansion." 
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HoM(BOPATHio  Trsathestt  IV  CooLxitA. — ^The  homoeopatiifl  Ime 
long  boasted  of  their  success  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.     The  pub- 
lished statistics  of  their  hospitals  in  Germany  and  other  coantries  a- 
hibited  a  rate  of  mortality  highly  flattering  to  the  efficacy  of  "  jbBsA' 
essimals,"  and  well  calculated  to  attract  £e  attention  not  only  of  tia 
public  generally,  but  also  of  the  public  authorities.    Fortanalely  ftr 
the  cause  of  truUi  and  honesty,  and  we  may  add,  humanity,  the  authori- 
ties of  Marseilles,  in  the  south  of  France,  determined,  durii^  the  late 
severe  epidemic  of  cholera  in  that  city,  to  test  fairly  and  openly  ibft 
truth  of  what  was  so  boldly  asserted.     With  tins  object   they  placed  a 
ward  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  the  disposal  of  the  leading  homod^pdbk 
practitioner  of  the  place;  and  were  doubtless  prepared  to  entrust Um 
with  the  entire  management  of  the  hospital,  should  the  peculiar  treats 
ment  by  inconceivable  quantities  of  remedial  substances  prove  mon 
suocesfilul  than  that  adopted  W  the  regular  practitioner.  Dr.  Bouqwk, 
writing  to  the  "  Gazette  des  Hopitsux,"'  says — ^'  Homoeopathy  has  joit 
received  a  severe  check  in  our  town.    You  have  perhaps  heard  of  ^ 
noise  it  made  last  year  with  its  pretended  success  in  cholera.    Dr. 
Charge  asserted  that  he  had  not  lost  one  out  of  several  hundred  pir 
tients,  and  he  published  this  statement  in  the  political  journals  of  Ly- 
ons and  Bordeaux.     When,  during  the  present  year,  the  scourge  ^vkr 
ed  us  anew,  the  authorities  bestirred  themselves,  and  thinking  it  vai 
their  duty  to  bring  the  truth  to  light,  they  entrusted  one  of  the  wards 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  Dr.  Charge.    There,  assisted  by  his  coUeagoes  in 
homoeopathy,  by  pharmaciens,  and  by  some  young  people   his  adejpti» 
who  devoted  themselves  to  tending  the  patients,  (for  he  had  found  the 
ordinary  staff  insufficient  and  incompetent,)  he  obtained  the  resoll 
which  might  easily  have  been  anticipated ;  the  broad  day-light  did  not 
display  success.     Of  26  cholera  paHerUs  admitted  into  this  UHxrd,^ 
died,  and  M.  Charge  mthdrew,    To  render  the  expmment  oonelonre, 
a  WBiii  had  been  set  apart,  in  which  the  patients  were  treated  by  ration- 
al means,  which  did  not  profess  to  work  wonders.     During  we  sam 
period,  of  25  patienU  admitted  hat  11  died.    Each  ward  had  it$  tiu% 
of  reception.    I  think  that  these  facts  are  sufficiently  decisive  to  itt- 
der  a  renewal  of  such  en>eriments  needless,  for  if  science  profits  by 
them,  which  is  doubtful,  humanity  suffers  not  a  little." 

We  confess  to  a  strong  feeling  of  affection  for  our  kind.  Hmnaa 
suffering  ever  commands  our  warmest  sympathies.  We  grieve  to  M^ 
an  intractable  disease  seize  the  strong  and  the  lovely,  and,  in  spite  « 
medical  art,  hurry  them  to  that  country  from  whose  bourne  there  is  bo 
returning.  Often  have  we  wished,  during  the  course  of  the  two  epi* 
demies  of  cholera  through  which  we  have  passed,  that  some  remedy  or 
course  of  treatment  could  be  discovered  whereby  the  ravages  of  thtf 
fell  disease  mi^t  be  stayed.  When,  therefore,  the  homoeopattiB  «• 
ultindy  proohiimed  theur  extraordinary  success,  we  certainly  ^^^ 
that  Sieir  treatment  might  be  subjected  to  a  fair,  impartial  ^'"^.^^ 
it  has  now  received,  and  its  signal  failure  will  tend  te  *^^.^**"]J^ 
on  all  statements  hereafter  mSe  by  the  globulists  as  to  their  »M»^ 
in  the  treatment  of  epdemio  diseases.— *JI£>n(r0a^  Med.  Chromde. 
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TREAT&IENT  OP  DIARRHCEA  BY  CHLORIC  ETHER. 

BT  GSOBOE  B.    MSAD,   ESQ. 

[We  often  find  that  many  cases  of  diarrhoBa  resist  all  ordmary  treat> 
ment,  ofnam  amongst  the  rest.  In  1^46,  '7,  and  8\  an  epidemio  pre- 
TBiIed  at  Bradford,  Torkshire,  which  was  attended  by  a  diarrhoea  of  an 
intraotable  natnie.] 

This  diarrhoea  was  combined  in  many  cases  with  yomiting  and  spas- 
modic^ pain  of  a  yery  distressing  character.  We  had  very  little  oiffi- 
oalty  in  treating  those  cases  in  which  pain  was  absent,  bnt  we  found  a 
certain  proportion  in  which  the  diarrhoea  obstinately  continued  despite 
the  use  of  a  mohitnde  of  remedies ;  and  the  pains,  though  temporarify 
relieved  bjthe  nse  of  opium,  retomed  dinetly  tto  narootism  passed  off; 
the  opium  suspended,  but  d^d  not  remoTe  the  ffpaams.  At  length  we 
adopted  the  following  formula  :— 

R.  JEkherii  Cholorid  %  ij.;  Spedeipro  Omf.  Arom,  S  ss,; 
IGstura  Cret€e  ComposiUsB  ad%\\,  M.  Fiat mistuia. 
The  fourth  part  was  directed  to  be  taken  directly  by  an  adult,  and 
repeated  every  half  hour,  or  at  still  longer  Intervals,  according  to  the 
seyeritj  of  the  attack,  and  its  effects  upou  the  patient.  Occasionally, 
opiton,  either  in  the  solid  form  or  the  tincture,  added  to  the  mixture, 
was  g;iyen;  but  tills  was  seldom  necessary,  and  I  think  every  ease 
would  have  recovered  without  its  use.  The  effect  of  the  ether  in  every 
ease  was  marvellous.  The  spasm  and  pains  were  relieved,  as  if  by  a 
ehann ;  the  diarrhoea  ceased ;  warmth  returned  to  the  extremities ;  the 
pulse,  before  perhaps  flagging,  increased  in  force  and  volume ;  one 
bottle  never  fiuled  to  relieve,  or  two  to  cure  even  the  worst  cases  in 
which  all  other  plans  had  fidled.  The  relapses  were  infrequant,  and 
were  generally  checked  at  once  by  a  single  dose.  After  the  introdoo- 
tion  of  the  chloric  ether,  we  had  no  further  trouble  with  diarrhoea. 
The  medical  man  in  whose  practice  this  occurred  is  since  dead ;  other- 
wise I  am  sure  he  would  have  felt  great  nleasure  in  confirming  this 
statement.  Often  has  he  expressed  to  me  his  high  (minion  of  the  effi- 
eacy  of  the  ether  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  combined  with  spasmodic  pain. 
Afler  this,  at  the  time  the  cholera  last  visited  this  country,  I  was  re- 
siding witii  Br.  Morris,  of  Spalding.  It  reached  Boston.  Qieat 
alarm  existed  in  Spalding,  and  the  public  were  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  checking  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  which  began  to  prevail, 
and  was  exceedingly  troublesome  in  many  eases  to  checfe.  Recollect' 
ing  the  ether,  I  ventured  to  suggest  its  use.  My  fiiend  aeqiuesced. 
1%  was  tried,  and  in  not  one  case  failed.  As  at  BradfDid,  himdreds  of 
cases  in  which  alarming  cramps  existed  were  cured  like  magic ;  none 
ran  on  into  Adatic  cholera,  tnough  many  appeared  to  be  on  tiie  veree 
of  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  were  eqtml  to  those  of  English  cholera  of  the 
severeet  dharaeter.  So  prevalent  was  &e  diarrhoea,  that  the  surgery 
WM  thronged  from  morning  to  night  by  appBcants  for  medicine ;  the 
policemen  in  the  streets,  sailors  in  the  vessels  on  the  river,  travelers 
upon  tibe  rail,  were  equally  affected :  the  cause  was  evidentiy  ubiquit- 
ous, whatever  it  might  be. — Braitkwaite'$  Retrospect. 
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Back  Volumes.  Any  persoQ  can  procure  the  back  yolnmes  of  Ae 
Journal  by  remitting  one-half  the  Bnhscription  price  to  the  Editor;  or 
they  will  be  sent  bound  and  post  paid  at  the  sabscription  pnoe. 

Now  is  the  time  to  complete  your  sets  I 


StJiTS  VOB  MaitPbaotice.  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Maas., 
has  just  been  acqoitted  on  a  suit  for  alleged  mal-practice,  by  tbe  Su- 
preme Oourt,  sitting  at  East  Oambridge. 

Dr.  Snell  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  the  Oroeby  St  Sehool 
has  been  mulcted  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  $3000,  on  a  proseca' 
tion  of  like  character.  He  was  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  Br* 
Willard  Parker,  his  quondom  instructor,  in  opposition  to  the  testimonj 
of  "  Drs.  Valentine  Mott,  David  L.  Rogers,  James  E.  Wood,  PanW 
Ayers,  E.  H.  Dixon  and  others."  We  confess  to  a  feeling  that  tb 
is  a  case  of  perMecuHon  and  that  Dr.  Parker  stands  in  an  xaibiffj 
relation  to  the  case. 

It  must  be  doubly  hard  for  a  young  practitioner  to  be  omsfaed  iij 
the  hand  to  which  of  all  others  he  should  look  for  support,  and  to  aaj 
in  his  despair,  **etiu  Brute  /'' 


Dbs.  Webber  and  Cleateland.  We  have  allowed  the  difloofl&oa 
of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Scarlatina,  by  these  gentlemen,  to  p 
on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  should  have  done  could  we  bve 
cut  it  short  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  un&irDCSS. 

We  will  now  g^ve  notice  that  we  must  decline  the  further  disciuson 
in  our  pages.  When  a  discussion  becomes  personal  it  ceases  to  bo 
beneficial  to  the  public  or  the  parties  concerned. 

We  would  gladly  allow  our  friends  all  the  room  they  wish  for  ib/hb- 
ders,  &o.,  but  feel  that  it  would  only  open  up  an  interminable  ooniio' 
yemy. 
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Tbansacxions  Of  THi  AuBiCAN  MxDiOAL  AssooiATiON,  instihUed 
1847.    Vd.  Vni :  Phila.,  pp.  760. 

Thk  Yolame  embraces  the  doing?  of  the  AssociatioQ  in  May  last. 
The  Tarioos  reports  of  oommittee«»  some  of  whidi  were  read  to  the 
Association  in  fall,  some  in  part,  some  by  outline,  and  some  by  their 
^itles  only,  are  embodied  in  this  volome ;  many  of  them  are  very  vo- 
Imninoas. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  and  interesting :  "  Beport  on 
the  Diseases  of  Missonri  and  Iowa,"  by  Thos.  Beybom,  M.  D.,  of 
St.  Louis;  (this  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  entire  volume.) 
"  Beport  on  the  influence  of  the  Hygrometrical  state  of  the  Atmos- 
pbere/'  by  Sanford  B.  Hunt,  M.D.;  *'  Deformities  after  Fractures,"  by 
Frank  Hastings  Hamilton,  AL  D. ;  ''  Beport  on  the  Diet  of  the  Sick,' ' 
by  Charles  Hooker,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Pathology,  Causes,  Symptoms 
and  Treatment  of  Scrofula,"  by  Wm.  H.  Byford,  M.  D.;  '*  On  the 
means  of  preserving  MOk,"  by  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.;  ''  Beport  on 
Dysentery,"  by  H.  Taylor,  M.  D.;  **  Effects  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in 
Health  and  disease,"  by  B.  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.;  ''  Statistics  of  Pla- 
centa PrxBvia,"  by  Jas.  D.  Trask,  M.  D.,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  This 
is  the  essay  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  of  $100. 

Copies  can  be  procured  by  any  member  of  our  State  Medical 
Society  by  remitting  $3,00  to  Dr.  Casper  Wistar,  Philadelphia.  The 
'  of  Dr.  Hooker  is  alone  worth  the  money. 


Thb  CiNonnfATi  Mkdioal  Obsxbvbr.  Edited  hy  Geo.  Mendxn- 
HAXL,  M.D.,  John  A.  Murpht,  M.D.,  and  Edwasd  B.  Stevens, 
M.  D. 

This  is  a  good  looking  monthly,  well  filled  with  choice  original  mat- 
ter and  well  timed  editorials. 

It  contains  48  pages  and  is  to  be  furnished  for  $2  per  annum.  The 
first  number  appears  well,  and  we  hopa  it  may  have  a  long  and  a  proJUr 
able  esdstence. 


Intbodt70toiit  Lbotubes.    We  have  received  the  Introductory  of 
Pboy.  C.  a.  Pope,  at  the  opening  of  the  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Sl  Lome  Medical  College: 
That  of  Pboy.  Hobiob  Cbeen,  at  the  NsuhTari  Medical  College  : 
That  of  Pboi .  James  Brtan,  at  the  PMla.  College  of  Medicine : 
And  that  of  Pbot.  J.  B.  Allen,  at  the  Iinea  State  Unwerdty. 
They  are  all  valuable  productions,  from  which  we  would  gladly 
copy  did  our  limits  allow. 
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Thb  Book  ov  Pbesobittions,  oontaining  2900  prescriD&nis*  eol- 
leoted  from  the  practioe  of  the  most  eminQot  physicianB  ana  surgeou, 
English  and  Fobhigit,  oomprising  also,  A  eangmidimu  JSsiary  cf 
the  Materia  Medusa  of  aU  countHety  alokabetioally  axianged  ;  sad 
Hsts  of  doses  of  aU  officinal  or  established  jnenarationB.  By  Hsvet 
Bjbaslby.  pp.  369.  PiMshed  hy  Lindscn/^  Blakigton,  PhiladeipUa. 

No  young  practitioner,  however  well  educated,  but  would  be  bene- 
fitted and  materially  aided  by  consulting  this  book.  They  will  ben 
find  the  peculiar  oombinationB  which  have  been  found  successful  in  tbe 
hands  of  eminent  men.  The  suggestions  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of 
these  combinations  ean  but  be  of  great  practical  yalue. 

Ukion  oi  thb  «*  Stbthobcopb*'  Aim  •*  Vibginia  Mbdioal  ahii  Suir 
GiCAL  JoTJBNAL."  These  two  yaluable  periodicals  have  been  nmtod, 
and  will  hereafter  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Ritchie  Sf  DunnawaU^  under 
the  title  of  the  ''  Vir^ia  Medical  Joumcd.^^ 

It  win  be  edited  by  Drs.  M'Caw  &  Otis,  who  have  heretofiMW  ooih 
ducted  the  Yirginia  Medical  and  Surgical  J^oumal  with  maiked  ability. 

It  would  be  for  the  interests  of  the  profession  if  some  other  tmions 
of  valuable  Journals  could  be  made,  which  are  strugg^ng  hard  to  live, 
but  if  united  might  be  of  more  value  to  both  owners  and  readers. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edinburgh  Jan.,  %  1856. 

Mt  BiAB  DoGTOK : — After  being  bo  loDg  time  upon  the  continent 
it  18, 1  afisore  you,  really  pleasant  to  attend  a  lecture  or  visit  the  clinic 
of  a  Professor  who  speaks  your  own  language.  I  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  arriye  here  at  about  the  season  of  the  holydays  when  most  of  tha 
legular  lectures  are  suspended.  This  is  somewhat  surprising,  it  being 
so  near  the  beginning  of  the  winter's  term.  This  year  the  attendance 
heie  ia  unusuaUy  large,  there  being  over  thirteen  hundred  students 
already  matriculated  at  the  University.  Of  these  about  five  hundred 
are  in  the  Medical  department  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  singular 
that  the  classes  in  such  institutions  should  be  so  full  at  a  time  like  this 
when  the  demand  for  men  is  so  great  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  coun. 
try.  Yet  this  is  undoubtedly  the  very  cause.  The  engineering  corps 
of  the  government  demands  at  present  great  additions.  The  ArtUleiy 
daims  a  very  large  number  of  educated  men.  The  medical  staff  of 
the  army  is  not,half  large  enough.  Forty  assistant  surgeons  are  but 
just  advertised  for  in  the  Bast  India  Company's  service,  and  an  im- 
menae  number  of  educated  men  is  every  day  wanted  to  officer  the 
^roopa  eontinually  raised.    In  all  these  cases  the  Universities  and 
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higher  schools  fonn  the  preliminary  step  to  oecnpation,  and  a  Tisit  to 
the  seat  of  a  national  Uniyersity  oan  now  be  best  enjoyed.  All  As 
facilities  which  it  possesses,  both  practical  and  theoretical^  are  now  if 
ever  brought  into  play. 

No  place  deserres  such  a  Tisit  more  than  Edinburgh.  As  a  me^M 
centre  especially  it  claims  a  notice  among  the  first.  The  preeminenei 
which  it  enjoys  in  this  respect  has  indeed  always  been  acknowledged. 
It  has  nerer  ceased  to  attract  the  student  of  our  profession  from  OTeij 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  ability  of  the  men  which  have  issued  from 
its  school  proclaim  that  its  reputation  is  founded  upon  a  true  basis. 

The  Edinburg  University  was  founded  in  1582  by  King  James  I  of 
England, — James  VI  of  Scotland.  Unlike  many  similar  institatioss 
which  boast  a  greater  age  and  are  fettered,  in  consequence,  by  ib 
bigotiy  of  their  founders,  it  arose  at  a  period  when  liberal  sentiments 
were  ayowed,  and  the  gloom  of  the  former  age  was  rapidly  giving  waj. 
Its  charter  is,  therefore,  very  comprehensive,  and  every  facility  is  gruL 
ed  to  increase  its  influence.  The  appointment  of  the  Professors  reiki 
with  the  crown,  the  councillors  of  the  city  and  several  learned  bodies. 
It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two  respects,  which  I  may  revert  to  again,  fte 
schools  of  Germany,  and  the  continent  generally,  are  conducted  f» 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  This  will  perhaps  yet  be  rene* 
died.  It  is  compensated  for  by  the  thoroughness  which  here  previils^ 
and  which  forms,  I  believe,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Scotdsli 
Schools.  There  are  faculties  of  Literature  and  Philosophy,  Theologf  i 
Law  and  Medicine.  The  whole  number  of  Professors  is,  I  thiA 
thirty-six ;  of  whom  eleven  belong  to  the  Vacuity  of  Medicine.  At 
most  every  one  of  these  enjoys  a  reputation  at  the  head  of  his  depiit- 
ment.  Dr.  Christison,  the  author  of  our  best  work  on  Tozoeologf,  oo- 
oupies  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Dietetics  and  Pharmacy.  Br* 
Cbegoiy,  that  of  Chemistry ;  the  celebrated  Dr.  Simpson,  the  Europeaa 
discoverer  of  chloroform,  that  of  Obstetrics ;  Profs.  Miller  and  Syme, 
whose  writings  and  operations  are  the  theme  of  every  lover  of  good 
surgery,  give  the  instructions  in  this  department;  Dr.  Bonnet,  the  In* 
stitutes  of  Medicine  and  Dr.  Henderson,  Pathology. 

Such  a  corps  of  able  teachers  can  hardly  be  found  at  any  other  sohod* 
In  the  summer  months  there  are  severaJ  courses  of  instruction  gi^on 
by  teachers  authorized  by  the  &cul^  upon  subjects  such  as  micros, 
copy,  histology,  practical  pharmacy  and  chemical  manipnlatioD.  ^ 
regular  session  of  the  University  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  yesr  9bA 
oontinuea  siz  months. 
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The  qoalificatioDB  for  graduation  here  are  more  oomplioated  than  with 
ns,  and  tu  more  ia  demanded  of  the  student  here.  The  following 
statement  of  the  requisites  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  is  I  think  correct, 
as  tt  general  outline.  The  restrictionB  and  limitations^  though  numer. 
008,  are  unimportant.  The  required  age  is  twentj-one.  The  candidate 
must  be  examined  in  Latin,  present  a  Thesis  and  oertificates  of  his  pre. 
yious  literaiy  and  philosophical  studies. 

He  must  attend  medical  lectures  four  yean,  giving  at  least  six  months 
to  Anatomy,  Chemistiy,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology,  PradiGe  of 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  General  Pathology.  He  must  dia- 
seot  and  deyote  himself  to  chemical  medicine  six  months,  attend  leot* 
ures  for  three  months  on  clinical  surgery,  medical  jurisprudence,  Bot* 
any  and  Natural  History.  To  make  the  whole  more  complete,  he  must 
attend  the  out  patients  of  a  public  dispensary  six  months,  compound 
drugs  six  more,  and  attend  the  clinical  surgery  of  a  hospital  for  the 
same  time. 

Tou  will  excuse  my  thus  particularizing,  but  I  am  eyery  day  more 
anxious  that  the  medical  men  of  our  countiy  should  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  meagreness  of  the  instruction  demanded  there.  Here  a 
student  must  actually  be  attending  lectures  att  the  time  for  four  years, 
and  spend  an  additional  year  at  least  in  practical  pursuits  pertaining 
to  their  vocation.  With  us  a  three  years  study  with  a  '*  ffraduaUd 
fhyddan  in  good  standing**  and  eight  months  at  lectures  where  eyeiy 
subject  is  crowded  promiscuously  upon  his  mind,  ^yes  him  his  diploma 
and  qualifies  him  to  "  kill  or  cure"  as  the  case  may  be. 

An  admirable  feature  here  is,  that  no  man  oan  pass  his  examinatioii, 
(for  to  cap  all  a  rigid  examination  upon  all  the  departments  is  required,) 
without  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  colkteral  sciences;  and  the  neigb^ 
borhood  of  Edinburgh,  the  German  ocean,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the 
rooks,  rivers,  hills  and  lakes  of  Scotland  aflbrd  an  endless  field  for 
soientifio  investigation.  x*  ■•  ci« 

[Nora.— In  another  eolumn  wQl  be  found  aeyeral  interesting  medir 
eal  skatistioa  from  the  note  book  of  our  foreign  oonespondent.— Bd.] 
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ABSTRACT  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  URINARY 
ORGANS, 

Delivered  htfare  Medical  Students  during  the  winter  of  '55-56. 

BT  D.  D.  8LADB,  M.  D.,  BOSTON. 

LECTURE  V. 
Qmstlsmxs  : — ^Haying  in  the  first  few  lectures  described  to  yoa  ti» 
anatomy  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  impressed  upon  yon  the  importance 
of  a  correct  knowledge  upon  this  point,  I  wish  now  to  call  yonr  atten* 
tion  to  some  of  the  diseases  to  which  these  organs  are  liable.  I  shall 
speak  to  you  to-day  upon  inflamation  of  the  bladder,and  its  ccbssl 
quenoes.  This  aSaction  occurs  under  two  forms,  one  of  which,  the  aeota^ 
is  known  as  Cystitis,  the  chronic  under  the  name  of  Catarrh  or  Cystor- 
rhosa.  Cystitis  is  a  rare  afiection.  This  appears  the  more  singular, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  Tariety  of  causes  which  wooll 
naturally  seem  to  conduce  to  it,  especially  tiie  changes  to  which  the 
urine  is  liable.  Among  the  causes  which  operate  to  produce  aeute 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  we  may  enumerate  external  violence,  thi 
introduction  of  instruments,  the  extension  of  €k>norrh<Ba,  the  use  of  car 
tharides,  and  similar  drugs  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gknd,  strictuie  of 
ihe  urethra,  retention  of  urine,  excess  in  alcoholic  liquor  exposure  to  coldt 
&c.  It  is  much  more  common  in  adults  than  in  the  aged  or  in  ohildrea, 
and  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  symptoms  of  Cystitis 
are  generally  well  marked,  but  differ  much  according  to  Gucumstanoes. 
At  the  commencement  the  patient  ccmiplains  of  a  dull  deep  seated  pain  in 
the  repon  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  yeiy  soon  by  frequent  and 
pfinful  mioturation,  violent  tenesmus  and  spasm.  The  hypogastrium 
becomes  excesmvely  painful  and  so  tender  as  not  to  bear  the  least  pres. 
sure.  The  pain  becomes  more  severe  as  the  disease  progresses,  extend, 
ing  to  the  neighboring  organs.  Any  attempt  to  introduce  the  catheter 
into  the  urethra  or  the  finger  into  the  rectum  g^ves  most  exqusite  suf 
fering.  When  the  disease  is  fairly  established  there  is  always  more  or 
less  constitutional  derangement.  The  urine  on  examination  will  geor 
erally  be  found  of  a  dark  reddish  hue,  and  on  holding  it  to  the  lig^t 
numerous  shreddy  particles  will  be  found  floating  m  it,  whioh  on  being 
allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  will  form  a  ropy  gelatinous  mass,  i 
or  less  abundant  according  to  circumstances.  Cystitis  generally ) 
its  course  in  six  or  eight  days,  terminalmg  either  in  resolution    the 
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ehronio  foim,  roppnratioii  or  Ghmgrene.  Aoate  inflammation  seldom 
attadkfl  the  entixe  mnoooa  ooat  of  the  bladder  but  is  confined  to  irregn- 
lar  patches,  generally  of  small  sise.  The  neck  and  bas  fond  of  the 
Uadd^r  are  the  parts  most  frequently  aflbcted.  The  disease  often  ex- 
tends from  the  mnoons  to  the  mascalar  coat,  but  rarely  to  the  peri 
toneal.  The  morbid  appearances  are  more  or  less  discoloration,  nsoa]. 
ly  ensting  in  patches,  softening  of  the  macoos  coat,  and  alterations  of 
tihe  natanJ  secretion.  In  very  seyere  cases,  the  stmctore  of  the 
ureters  and  kidney,  and  of  the  other  contigaons  organs  will  be  fonnd 
oftentimes  greatly  implicated. 

This  disease  being  strictly  inflammatory  in  its  character,  mnst  be 
met  by  a  corresponding  treatment.  There  are  many  cases  where  a  fall 
bleeding  will  be  of  the  most  eminent  service,  and  none  wherd  the  ap- 
plication of  from  twenty  to  thirty  leeches  will  not  be  indicated.  Leeches 
when  applied  in  numbers  to  a  region  like  the  persinoenm  should  be  ap* 
plied  together  at  once.  The  persinoBum  or  other  portions  having  been 
carefully  washed  and  wiped  dry,  the  leeches  should  be  placed  upon  a 
folded  napkin  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  thus  carried  to  the  spot 
deahred.  Thus  treated,  the  application  of  leeches  is  a  simple  matter. 
In  the  administration  of  cathartics  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  those 
substances  which  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  colon  and  rectum. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  castor  oil,  or  poadbly  calomel  and  Jalap  aided 
by  enemaia  are  always  admissible.  I  place  the  greatest  importance  in 
anodyne  injections  into  the  rectum  for  the  relief  of  the  intense  sufferings 
so  often  manifested  in  this  disease.  Take  for  example  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  of  laudanxun  to  a  wine  glass  of  tepid  water,  and  repeat  as 
frequently  as  necessary.  There  are  few  cases  where  the  most  decided 
relief  does  not  follow  this  local  application,  and  that  too,  speedily.  In 
stead  of  the  enema,  a  supporitory  may  be  used.  For  instance,  two  or 
three  grains  of  powdered  opium  mixed  with  the  conserve  of  roses  or 
with  some  other  similar  vehicle,  and  passed  into  the  rectum  on  the  end 
of  the  finger  well  greened.  In  this  connection,  I  would  say  a  word 
with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  lubricating  the  finger  or  instruments 
with  some  such  substance  as  lard,  cold  cream,  simple  ointment,  &c* 
Our  medical  men  almost  invarably  make  use  of  olive  oil.  Now  this 
substance  isHahle  to  drop  upon  the  patient's  clothes  upon  the  furniture, 
carpet  &o.,  and  is  easily  wiped  oflf  from  the  instruments  used,  whereas 
the  other  substances  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  open  to  these  objections. 
These  trifling  remarks  you  will  find  of  use  in  practice.  The  especial 
treatment  of  Cystitis  may  differ  aooordmg  as  it  is  complioated  with  or 
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dependent  upon  other  affeolions  in  the  neighboring  organs.  I  hare 
said  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder  may  terminate  in  sappun* 
tion.  Purulent  disoharges  from  the  bladder  are  howeyer  much  more 
firequentlj  connected  with  the  chronic  form  of  inflammation.  In 
some  cases  the  pus  instead  of  being  thrown  off  from  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  an  abscess,  which  may  be  situated 
Ui  any  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  viscous  and  may  tend  to  open  in  al- 
most any  direction.  I  shall  speak  to  you  more  particularly  of  suppmr- 
ation  of  the  bladder,  when  I  treat  of  morbid  admixtures  in  the  urine. 

Ulceration  of  the  bladder  under  any  circumstances  is  also  a  rare  af- 
fection and  also  depends  much  more  frequently  upon  catarrh,  than 
upon  Cystitis.  Occasionally  it  is  the  result  of  tubercular  depodt. 
Any  obstacle  to  the  free  passage  of  the  urine,  paralysis  ot  the  bladder* 
injury  to  the  spine,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  all  these  causes  may 
lead  to  ulceration.  The  symptoms  of  ulceration  of  the  bladder  in  the 
early  stages  do  not  diflfer  from  those  of  Cystitis.  One  peculiarity  in 
this  disease  is  that  the  desire  to  urinate  comes  on  by  paroxysms,  and  is 
attended  with  the  most  intense  suflfering  along  the  course  of  the  urethra 
and  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  We  may  account  for  these  paro^^sms 
from  the  fact  that  the  moment  the  bladder  becomes  distended,  the 
ulcerated  portion  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  organ  cannot  longer 
tolerate  its  contents.  The  urine  will  be  found  to  contain  more  or  lesa 
lopy  mucus,  and  in  the  latter  stages  is  of  yery  dark  odour  and  highly 
o£fensiye.  The  ulcerated  patches  found  after  death  are  usually  small 
and  by  no  means  numerous,  occasionally  however  we  find  the  entire 
muscular  coat  diseased.  The  treatment  does  not  diflfer  essentially  from 
that  which  I  have  laid  down  for  Cystitis. 

Gungrene  of  the  bladder  is  an  extremely  rare  termination  of  either 
form  of  inflammation.  It  m(Hre  frequently  follows  over-distenlion  Of 
the  organ,  external  violence,  the  improper  use  of  instruments,  &c.  Itg 
approach  is  announced  by  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  hiccough,  &c.,  and  by  the  fo»tid  condition  of  the  urine^ 
The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  and  treatment  of  but  little  avail. 

Catarrh  of  the  bladder  oreystorrhoea  is,  as  you  well  know,  oharaeter- 
iied  by  an  inordinant  secretion  of  mucus.  It  is  dependent  either  upon 
disease  of  the  bladder— itself  the  result  of  Cystitis,  or  as  is  most  com- 
monly the  case,  upon  enlarged  prostate  or  stricture  of  the  canal.  This 
disease  comes  on  slowly  and  insidiously.  The  quantity  of  muoos  dii- 
charged  is  sometime  enormous,  forming  a  thick  ropy  gelatinous  mass 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  uxine«    Oftentimea  im 
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pouring  it  from  one  Teasel  to  another  the  mass  of  macos  may  be  drawn 
o«t  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length  without  breaking  it.  This  abundant 
mueos  discharge  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  eracuation  of  the  bladder, 
and  often  eyen  ologs  up  the  eyes  of  the  eatheter,  so  as  to  render  the 
drawing  off  of  the  water  yery  difficolt.  The  diagnosis  of  course  ij 
easily  established.  The  morbid  appearanoes  are  an  extreme  degree  of 
hypertropy  of  the  organ,  which  is  at  the  same  time  sacculated.  The 
muous  ooat  is  at  times  ulcerated,  and  the  kidneys  ureters  and  prostate 
are  generally  also  implicated  in  the  disease.  Our  treatment  in  the 
early  stages  will  depend  much  upon  the  amount  of  inflammation  pros* 
ent.  There  are  a  yariety  of  drugs  which  haye  been  highly  extolled 
by  most  authors  en  this  subject,  such  as  Copuba,  Buchu,  Pareira 
Brava,  IJya  Ursi,  &c.  I  cannot  say  that  I  oyer  saw  any  decided 
benefits  from  their  use.  Howeyer,  they  are  easily  administered  and  a 
trial  should  be  made  of  them.  In  this  disease  I  recommend  to  you 
particularly  the  irrigation  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  double  cathe- 
ter and  a  suitable  syringe.  By  injections  of  tepid  water  we  can  wash 
out  the  bladder,  and  afibrd  the  patient  great  relief.  This  may  be 
practised  once  or  twice  a  day  according  to  ciroumstances,  but  continued 
for  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  In  the  same  way  we  may  make  use 
of  anodyne  and  also  of  astringent  substances.  In  all  cases  a  yery 
weak  solution  of  the  substance  used  should  be  made  at  first,  and  re- 
peated  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  bladder  and  benefit  deriTod. 
With  regard  to  the  administration  of  alkalies,  it  is  a  rule  laid  down 
by  most  writers,  that  when  the  urine  is  acid,  giye  alkalies,  and  yice 
yersa.  Now  in  catarrh,  we  shall  find  the  urine  inyariably  alkaline,  but 
this  should  not  deter  us  from  giying  alkaline  remedies.  For  the  urine 
undoubtedly  enters  the  bladder  from  the  kidneys  acid,  and  therefore 
irritating  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  good 
eficts  derived  from  the  administration  of  Liqour  potasssd,  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  Lime  water,  &o.  These  substances  seem  to  haye  the  power 
of  lessening  the  morbid  secretion  and  of  aiding  in  the  restoration  of 
the  organ. 
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r^or  Die  K.  H.  Jonnial  of  UediefaM.] 

LOW  FEES  AND  NO  FEES  FOR  MEDICAL  SEBVI0E8. 

Hb.  Ebitos  : — ^I  baye  for  sometime  been  thuddng  oTer  Uie  Boltj&Bk 
matter  of  the  present  oommanication,  and  propoee  now  to  oflbr  jm 
Some  plain  words  upon  an  important  snbjeet.  It  has  grown  inbo  a 
principle  in  tbe  profession,  that  it  is  derogatory  for  physiinana  to  taflc 
of  their  oompensation,  fbr  fear  they  shall  be  considered  venal  and 
mercenary — and  so  exquisite  has  this  feeling  become,  Aat  these  men 
suiftr  themselres  to  be  cheated  of  their  honest  dues-^to  be  bamboozled 
and  droumyented  in  all  manner  of  ways,  for  opinions  and  advioe,  so 
that  no^  pay  can  be  asked.  They  are  assailed  in  the  streets  fbr  adyiee, 
they  are  beset  on  all  occasions  in  their  daily  rounds  of  business  for  di- 
reotions  and  recipes,  when  no  compensation  is  oflbred,  and  according  to 
common  etiquette,  none  can  be  asked.  The  amount  of  such  gratuiUmB 
prescribing  becomes  large  in  the  experience  of  erery  physician,  and  in 
a  life  time,  it  would  be  a  comfortable  competence  to  a  man's  dedUning 
years.  It  howeTcr,  gets  even  poor  thanks,  for  it  seems  to  follow  in  tie 
public  mind,  as  a  matter  of  course.  You  must  be  the  sernmts  of  ser- 
vants— ^you  must  listen  to  long  yams,  and  get  rid  of  your  troublesome 
patrons  by  a  gratuitous  prescription — ^your  time  and  talents  be  frittend 
away  upon  gossiping  long  winded  and  self  complacent  patients,  who  are 
shrewd  enough  to  use  you,  without  any  cost  to  themselves.  And  then* 
when  we  can  charge,  the  rates  are  so  ruinously  low  in  these  times  of 
famine  prices  especially,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  tiiat  physicians  ean 
live.  No  one  can  have  fiiiled  to  see  that  the  medical  profesaoa  in 
New  Hampshire  is  at  the  present  time  greatiy  depressed,  that  tins  dass 
of  persons  are  struggling  hard  for  their  bread.  Indeed,  the  jRioes  ef 
charging  are  not  higher  than  they  were  40  years  ago,  while  the  ooni. 
munity  require  of  us  far  better  qualifications  and  skill,  and  do  not  ex* 
cuse  the  slightest  leniency,  but  pounce  upon  us  with  all  fury,  if  per^ 
chance  a  deformity  happens  to  any  of  our  surgical  oases.  I 
more  particularly  of  the  country  to?ms  where  there  have  been  noc 
in  the  rate  of  charging,  while  I  am  aware  that  in  the  cities  and  some 
of  the  important  villages  in  the  State,  the  rate  has  been  partially  in- 
creased. The  profession  is  not  indeed  as  lucrative  as  it  was  20  yean 
since.  Various  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  this  state  of  things. 
The  multiplicity  of  Nostrums  has  been  un&vorable  to  the  physiciMi. 
Some  of  these  vile  compounds  have  been  substitutes,  where  the  phys- 
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ioia&  used  to  be  oalled-^the  patient  lives  tliroiig^  it,  as  lie  is  prettjf 
likely  to  do—end  after  a  while  he  gets  well — or  what  he  ealls  w^l-« 
with  often  some  ohronie  inflammation  remaining— or  with  the  reHos  of 
diseBse  ihak  natore  eoold  not  quite  oany  ofl?—or  other  affirations  hatf 
sabdned  that  tnmble  him  for  yean.  This  is  the  great  ciying  efil  of 
our  timeSy  atnd  omr  oommnnities  are  using  these  base  nostnuns  to  thttV 
grattt  mjoiy.  Better,  &r1)etter,  were  an  entire  skepticism  in  regard  to 
mediune,  than  this  common  and  indiaoriminalie  drugging. 

Hie  income  of  the  physioian  is  also  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
great  mnltipliGity  of  drag  shops  that  has  taken  plaoe  of  late.  In  our 
ooontry  places  these  are  pretty  poor  concerns.  The  drnggtst  is  gener* 
ally  green— ^thont  having  had  any  preparatory  training  for  his  bnsi* 
ne»,  and  yon  would  as  soon  trust  a  prescription  in  the  hands  of  a 
child  as  in  Us.  His  medicines  of  course  are  poor  enough — ^you  find 
his  shop  but  littie  conyenienoe — ^you  dare  not  use  any  of  the  chemicals 
he  sells,  and  as  for  other  articles,  you  buy  only  what  your  eyes  and 
taste  indicate  to  be  pure.  And  then  his  shop  is  full  of  ev«ry  abomL 
natkm  of  patent  medicine  that  can  be  called  for,  all  arrayed  in  the 
most  improving  form,  to  catch  the  eye— and  the  sale  of  this  stuff,  conr^ 
,  stitvtes  a  good  part  of  his  business.  And  further,  this  druggest,  green 
sad  ignorant  as  he  is,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  ready  on  all  oe* 
cattOBs  te  prescribe,  and  thus  he  gets  off  his  medicine  and  preparation^ 
to  the  injory  of  the  physician.  Some  of  the  irregular  practitioners  as 
tlie  Homoepath,  Hydropaths  and  other  quacks,  break  in  upon  your 
practice  and  often  take  off  good  families.  You  have  notlung  to  do  but 
to  submit  to  these  egrepous  fbllies  and  wait  till  some  emergency 
ihows  the  worthlessness  of  all  their  things,  when  you  will  be  impor* 
toned  to  step  in  and  try  to  avert  the  consequence  of  delay,  of  error,  and 
actual  delinquency. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the  injury  to  the  profesrion,  occarion- 
ed  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  persons  in  every  town  and  part  of 
the  State  from  the  care  of  the  profession  and  putting  themselves  undes. 
the  treatment  of  such  quacks  as  Fitch,  Hunter,  and  a  host  of  others. 
These  men  prescribe  without  ever  seeing  their  patients.  They  usually 
puUish  a  book  upon  the  branch  or  speciality  they  pretend  to  practice, 
which  is  written  with  great  art  and  often  with  much  ability,  for  money 
can  cemmand  most  any  kind  of  talent — these  are  sent  to  all  invalids^ 
aid  they  are  sure  to  find  among  the  cases  of  recovery  detailed  here, 
some  one  czaotiy  like  their  own.    These  invalids,  to  whom  little  or  no 
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liope  ean  be  oflbred  by  ihe  Scientific  physician  wbo  has  a 
are  here  asaored  that  they  can  get  well,  if  they  will  only  send  them  aa 
aocoiint  of  their  aymptoma,  together  with  the  money  for  their  medi* 
tines.  The  Express  of  oar  country  carries  the  worthless  nostroms  of 
Fitch  to  CTCiy  nook  and  comer  in  New  Engknd — ^the  pay  always  br 
ing  in  adTance  I  and  so  with  the  inhaling  tribe,  they  will  put  a  pstient 
through  a  course  of  a  month  for  $25  in  adrancel  The  number  is  siid 
to  be  large,  that  doctor,  as  it  is  called,  through  pulmonary  tubercidoaifli 
and  other  diseases  with  these  quacks,  entirely  by  a  oorrespondenoe  (f 
themselves  or  their  friends.  These  empirics  keep  aome  one  in  their 
establishment,  to  do  their  correspondence,  and  these  poor  deluded 
patients  who  imagine  that  they  are  holding  a  yeiy  frequent  and  pa^ 
ticular  coxrespondenoe  with  Fitch,  Hunter,  See,,  are  receiying  nice  and 
feeling  responses  in  relation  to  their  complaints  and  the  management 
by  a  mere  understrapper  hired  for  this  purpose.  This  has  already 
grown  to  be  a  great  evil,  and  immense  sums  are  sent  every  year  fima 
our  State  to  swell  the  coffers  of  these  heartless  quacks,  while  bettor 
men  are  languishing  at  home,  and  not  employed,  because  they  cauiot) 
like  them  delude  and  deceive  their  patients. 

All  the  follies  and  absurdities  enacted  by  mesmeriam,  by  any  of  the 
bricks  of  clairvoyance  or  spiritualism  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  They 
are  perhaps  more  humilitating  to  the  physician  than  injurious.  They 
keep  the  public  mind  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  put  many  a  soBettt 
out  of  the  pale  of  relief,  by  this  absurd  dependence  on  what  will  &il 
them  in  the  hour  of  need.  It  is  only  bad  that  so  many  fiiir  and  well 
meaning  people  are  pursuing  a  phantom,  and  are  involved  in  such 
mists  and  fogs  as  rarely  ever  to  find  their  way  out. 

The  profession  too  act  as  though  their  services  were  not  to  be  reokooed 
in  dollars  and  cents;  and  the  people  gladly  take  it  so,  giving littk 
heed  or  credit  to  the  high  principles  and  disinterested  condoot  that 
prompts  such  a  course.  It  is  considered  fair  game,  on  all  hands  to 
gl»t  as  much  out  of  physicians  as  possible  without  pay.  One  ask* 
what  he  shall  do  for  a  cough,  another  would  be  relieved  of  a  seTere 
rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pain,  another  desires  some  suitable  preseriptioa 
for  a  diarrhooai  &c.,  and  all  in  times  and  places  so  preclude  the  idea  of 
paying  for  it.  So  that  the  physician  mi^es  his  highway  presoriptioa 
—his  street  prescription— and  thousand  of  others  where  no  f^J^ 
come.  The  lawyer  asks  a  fee  for  his  advice— you  by  common  i 
can  aak  none. 
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'  Tlien  SB  to  the  priees  he  asks,  when  he  can  charge,  they  are  minoor 
ly  low.  In  some  plaoes  I  have  known  all  the  bnsiness  of  a  Tillage 
done  at  two  shillings  a  yisit  and  medicine  found,  and  some  of  these 
patients  yisited  from  1-2  to  8-4  of  a  mile ;  and  perhaps  a  fbnrth  o^ 
fifth  of  them  never  paid,  and  what  is  paid  is  delayed  a  year  or  two,  or 
till  the  patient  can  nrge  upon  you  some  article  of  produce  at  the  high- 
est price  and  of  the  meanest  quality.  If  you  should  ride  two  miles 
you  can  charge  from  58  to  67  cents  finding  medicine ;  three  miles 
75  cents — and  4  or  5  miles,  from  5  shillings  to  a  dollar.  As  bad  as 
this  is,  I  know  a  physician  who  rides  4  miles  for  a  half  a  doUar-^nd 
who  made  a  visit  in  consultation  at  the  distance  of  9  miles  and  only 
charged  a  dollar !  He  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  charging  30  cents 
a  visit  in  his  own  village  I  now  village  visits  at  fifty  cents  are  lower 
than  any  othor  services  rendered  the  community.  A  Farrier  would  be 
eoDsidered  very  cheap  for  any  prices  like  this,  and  yet  to  the  educated 
and  well  tndned  physician,  this  small  sum  is  grudgingly  allotted. 

Office  prescriptions  are  proportionably  low.  I  have  often  known 
then  made  for  25  cents,  with  a  careful  examination  and  medicine.  In- 
deed so  has  it  grown  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  the  physician  must 
not  charge  unless  he  gives  medicine — ^his  opinons  must  be  gratis,  like 
the  quacks,  who  advertise  to  give  advice  gratis — and  Lord,  what  advice  ^ 
hot  make  the  people  pay  dearly  for  worthless  nostnuns. 

In  regard  to  the  pay,  when  there  is  any  pay  at  all,  it  is  better  than  it 
was  formerly,  for  the  physician  is  now  sometimes  paid  like  other  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  settled  practice  however  in  the  community,  when  individ* 
uals  are  making  theur  appropriations  to  pay  their  debts,  the  physician'^ 
hill  is  the  last  to  be  provided  for,  and  without  any  "  compunctious 
ventings  of  nature"  it  is  laid  over  till  another  year,  or  till  it  is  perfectly 
eonvenient  to  pay  it.  Then  it  may  go  year  after  year  without  interest 
—and  the  poor  means  of  the  physician  is  thus  £rittered  away — and  he 
just  able  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet.  It  is  not  a  debt  thai 
lies  heavy  on  any  man's  conscience— it  is  nothing  but  doctoring.  They» 
know  that  the  Doctor  will  be  quiet — ^that  he  will  not  even  dun  them* 
when  thus  delinquent,  for  they  hold  over  him  the  fear  that  they  will  de- 
sert him,  or  go  over  to  his  competitor,  than  which  he  had  rather  give 
them  his  bill  and  another  year's  doctoring  to  boot.  It  is  this  miserablii 
sahservienoy  that  induces  such  treatment.  They  seem  to  forget  that  they 
might  about  as  well  lose  such  patrons,  who  are  so  loth  to  pay  and  so 
wy  annoying  and  overbearing;  they  cost  more  than  they  are  wortiu 
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The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire.    The  physician  is  wantmg  in  dntj 
to  himself,  to  let  men  thus  trample  on  his  rights. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  some  of  the  dronmstances  thai,  at  the  pnsea^ 
lime,  tend  to  depress  the  medical  profession  in  New  Hampefaiie.  I 
know  that  it  will  be  said  that  it  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  oomwi- 
nity — ^it  should  rather  be  said  that  physicians  have  become  too  matter 
of  fact  men  for  the  people,  they  have  too  much  discarded  the  marrelloiif, 
the  almost  supernatural,  and  speak  in  plain  English,  both  in  the  nusM 
of  disease,  and  the  medical  matters  discussed,  as  they  would  of  any 
other  subject.  Well  educated  men  cannot  minister  to  tlus  depnyed 
taste,  and  then  persons  go  where  they  can  get  their  credulity  and  nuv- 
yellousness  gratified.  I  can  only  say  that  we  prefer  to  be  moi,  thoa^ 
we  are  certain  to  remain  poor,  to  that  of  being  rich  as  Croesus,  hsnng 
thereby  made  shipwreck  of  our  honor,  integrity  and  conscience. 

Hippoonixtf. 


[For  tbe  N.  a  JohrmI  of  Medidne.] 

CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  send  you  the  contents  of  a  leaf  from  my  note 
book.  A  child  of  Hon.  M.  0.  S.,  came  under  my  care  in  June  Itft* 
It  had  been  from  infancy  subject  to  erruptions  upon  the  genitals  and 
regions  adjoining,  was  now  three  years  old,  and  had  been  kept  endnxi- 
ble  by  the  application  of  cold  water  and  the  domestic  remedies  whiek 
the  ingenuity  of  the  good  women  had  discoyered.  The  child  bad  a 
dispropotionately  large  head,  some  curvature  of  the  tibiae  and  sternua, 
scrofulous  tumours  on  the  neck,  and  in  all  respects  was  deemed  a  slea. 
der  child.  But  being  sole  male  heir  to  a  large  estate,  every  eflfort  wii 
made  for  the  cure  of  these  complaints,  and  infuse  that  stamina  into  the 
constitution  which  nature  had  failed  to  supply. 

When  I  saw  the  child  first,  it  had  just  returned  firom  a  long  tour  at 
a  Water  Cure  Establishment,  pale,  feeble,  and  having  an  unconquera- 
ble dread  of  water,  nearly  amounting  to  Hydrophobia.  He  was  snbjact 
to  diarrhoea  of  dark  greenish  discharge,  intensely  fetid,  adhenve,  sod 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  gruel.  There  was  also  thirst,  heat  at  Ttdfi^ 
especially  of  the  head,  deficiency  of  urine,  and  most  of  tbe  time  be 
was  very  fretful  and  uneasy.    TIm)  appetite  was  craving  for  salt  nwat^ 
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fish  and  other  Btunnlating  food.  Indeed  bis  fond  parents  Itad  endear* 
ored  to  increase  bis  eize,  strength  and  fleshi  by  thus  over-acting  on 
nature. 

The  treatment  at  that  time  was  simple.  One  gndn  blue  mass  at 
night.  Aqna  Calds  two  drams  with  tiie  ordinary  quantity  of  mSk  and 
Isread  to  oonstitate  his  sole  diet,  and  to  be  taken  only  three  times  a  day* 
Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  as  a  lotion  oyer  the  irritated  parts  as  circum. 
Btanees  required.  In  two  weeks  the  bad  symptoms  disappeared,  and 
during  summer  he  took  Phos.  Fer.,  two  grains  night  and  morning,  to. 
gether  with  constant  ezerdse  daily  in  the  open  air.  Frequent  ablutions 
and  frictions  was  used  over  the  debititated  parts,  and  he  reoorered 
health,  strength  and  flesh  beyond  our  expectation. 

September  15.  I  saw  the  boy  again ;  seyeral  days  previously  he 
had  taken  a  severe  cold  attended  with  fever,  diarrhoea  of  fetid  and 
painful  dificharges,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  diminution 
of  urine,  heat  of  head  and  cold  extremities,  irritability  and  wildness 
amounting  almost  to  mental  derangement.  Mustard  pedeluvium,  and 
cold  constantly  applied  to  the  head,  was  ordered;  but  proving  insuffi. 
cient,  two  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples.  Bathing  with  decoc. 
tion  of  hops  to  the  bowels,  and  Calomel  grains  iij,  Opium  grains  ij . 
and  divided  into  8  powders,  and  one  every  six  hours.  He  also  took 
equal  parts  Spts.  Nit.,  Bulc  Tinot.  Digitalis;  Wine  of  Ipecac  20  drop, 
every  two  hours  during  the  excitement.  The  secretions  of  the  bowels 
changed  in  three  days,  but  the  head  resisted  all  remedies  for  a  weekg 
now  attended  with  coma,  screaming,  dilated  pupil,  and  sawing  the  air 
alternately  with  one  and  the  other  hand,  moaning  and  other  symptoms 
of  Hydrocephalus.  A  large  blister  applied  to  the  nuchae  produced 
some  quiet,  but  the  next  day  vesication  from  the  forehead  to  the  crown 
effeoted  immediate  change.  The  recovery  was  as  rapid  as  the  disease 
had  been.  He  became  wakeful,  playful  and  hungiy ;  and  in  two  weeks 
hardly  showed  any  effect  of  the  previous  disease.  A  visit  to  Boston 
and  a  meat  diet  and  20  drops  brandy  three  times  a  day  there  reoom. 
mended,  came  near  reproducing  the  disease ;  but  by  a  timely  return 
to  milk  diet  and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  together  with  a  few 
powders  of  Calomel  and  Ipeeao  he  resumed  the  gaining  process,  and 
is  now  (Nov.,  20)  as  fair  and  healthy  as  you  would  often  see. 

JlSSa  MUBILL. 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 
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[For  the  V.  H.  Jonnal  of  Madicixie.] 

TWO  CASES  OF  PUERPERAL  CONVULSIOKS. 

BT  ▲.   V.    QJJOL,   M.    D. 

Mrs.  G.  in  tbe  mnth  month  of  pregnancyof  her  first  clifld  oomplaiii* 
ed  in  the  evening,  while  sitting  with  tho  family,  of  an  intense  headaebe. 
Shortly  after  retiring  to  rest  she  was  seized  with  eclampsia  and  I  saw 
her  at  12  midnight.  Dr.  Carswell  was  in  attendance.  She  had  had 
several  convulsions  and  was  entirely  insensible,  ooantenanoe  very  daik, 
respiration  stertorous,  mouth  filled  with  bloody  froth,  which  had  bean 
blown  upon  her  night  clothes,  while  profuse  faecal  discharges  had  teken 
place  at  every  convulsion.  She  had  swallowed  since  the  first  eooTiiI- 
sion ;  but  the  coma  was  now  too  profound  to  admit  of  it.  As  she  had 
not  been  bled  and  being  of  full  habit  we  proceeded  to  do  this,  iriA 
the  efiect  of  reducing  the  impulse  of  the  heart's  action  and  perliaps 
lengthening  the  interval  between  the  spasms ;  during  which  interrall 
she  would  occasionally  writhe  like  a  person  undergoing  a  snripeax 
operation  when  imperfectly  setherized,  showing  that  labor  was  progreaa 
ing. 

On  examination  per  vag,  we  found  the  o$  uteri  dilated  to  about  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar  and  yielding.  An  attempt  was  made  to  inereaee 
its  dUitation  and  deliver  with  the  short  forceps  (the  only  pair  at  hand) 
which  failed. 

.  Meantime  the  convulsions  continued  with  fearful  severity.  Despair- 
ing of  the  life  of  our  patient  and  having  witnessed  the  tranquilliang 
effects  of  wither  in  some  forms  of  Hysteria,  its  trial  was  suggeetod 
and  approved.  A  sponge  saturated  with  it  was  held  over  the  mondi 
and  nostrils  and  its  effects  cautiously  watched.  It  soon  became  ap 
parent  that  the  severity  of  the  spasms  was  very  much  mitigated  ;  ao 
much  so  in  fact  as  to  inspire  all  present  with  hope  and  we  waited  widi 
some  degree  of  patience  the  further  descent  of  the  bead  into  the 
pelvis. 

Needing  rest  I  laid  down  until  4  o'clock,  Dr.  C,  remaining  with  the 
patient.  On  being  called  I  learned  that  she  had  had  four  distinot  9aor 
Tukions,  less  in  severity  than  before  the  use  of  JSSther,  and  the 
appearance  of  regular  pains  in  the  interval.  On  ezaminatioD,  tiie 
head  was  found  to  have  entered  the  upper  straight  of  the  pelvia— the 
foreepe  were  immediatly  applied  when  another  oonvuIaoQ  oocored» 
which  on  subsiding,  was  followed  by  uterine  pains  and  she  was  defiver* 
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ed  of  a  healthy  living  child.  No  other  distiact  paroxysm  ooeorred ; 
though  seyeral  8light  spasms  were  apparent. 

Five  days  after  deliyeiy,  although  she  appeared  to  have  had  intel* 
ligenoe,  and  had  answered  questions  correctly  since  the  day  succeeding 
delivery,  she  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  me,  and  the 
transformation  was  so  great  in  her  appearance  that  at  any  other  place 
I  ahould  not  have  recognized  her.  And  during  my  subsequent  attend- 
•noe  which  continued  until  the  2M,  she  was  unable  to  recall  any  event 
which  had  transpired  during  the  month  previous  to  her  confinement. 

Since  the  above  case  I  have  noticed  two  cases  of  Eclampsia  reported 
in  the  journals  in  which  JSther  or  Chloroform  was  used  with  simular 
resulta;  but  had  never  been  informed  of  its  use  in  the  convulsions  of 
puerperal  females  when  this  case  occurred. 

Casb  2d. 

On  the  8d  of  May,  following,  Mrs.  M.,  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child, 
before  my  arrival,  at  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy  as  she  avered. 
The  placenta  was  removed  and  when  about  leaving,  she  informed  me 
ihat  she  had  suffered  during  the  day  from  an  intense  headache.  Being 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  symptom  in  puerperal  cases  my  inquiry 
was  whether  it  had  increased  or  diminished  in  severity  since  delivery  f 
She  thought  very  much  diminished.  A  dose  of  castoroil  was  directed 
to  be  given  immediately,  and  cold  perseveringly  applied  to  the  head  i 
tbinking  it  not  neoessary  to  bleed  since  she  had  lost  some  blood  already . 
Qat  I  had  not  left  her  a  half  hour  before  news  came  that  she  was  in  a 
It,  which  however  had  passed  off  before  my  arrival  and  she  answered 
qpestions  correctly;  though  appearing  somewhat  stupid  and  could  not 
understand  why  I  had  returned  so  soon.  Her  countenance  had  under- 
gone the  usual  change  m  such  oases — the  fiioe  seeming  tumid  and  livid. 
Afl  her  head  ached  badly  and  the  pulse  were  somewhat  full,  a  vein  was 
opened  and  snfiered  to  bleed  a  pint  or  more.  A  carefid  nurse  was  dL 
xeeted  in  case  of  any  appearance  of  convulsions  to  make  trial  of  the 
.Sither.  Only  slight  twitching  of  some  of  the  muscles  was  apparent 
afterwards  for  which  she  inhaled  a  small  quantity  of  iEither,  which 
were  quieted  without  any  general  convulsive  action  becoming  establisb- 
ed. 
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[For  the  K.  H.  Joanial  of  Medieiiio«] 

DESCRIPTION  OP   SKINNER'S  SPLINT  FOR  FRAC- 
TURES OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

B7  CHAELES  BELL,  M.  D. 


The  accompanying  ont  represente  an  appaim- 
tns  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lover 
extremity,  deviled  by  Dr.  8.  A.  Skinner,  and 
manufactured  by  H.  H.  Mason  Bd  Co.,  of  Sprii^ 
field  Yt.  It  combines,  as  will  be  seen,  the  ad- 
vantages both  of  the  straight  splint,  and  die 
double  inclined  plane.  In  applying  it,  all  that 
is  necessary,  is  to  adjust  the  band  h  and  the 
perineal  strap  j  to  the  body,  as  usual ;  the  joiBt 
at  E  should  then  be  fixed  opposite  the  hip-joint 
of  the  injured  side,  by  means  of  the  slldiag 
block  and  thumb-screws;  extension  straps  are 
.  then  to  be  applied  as  usual,  the  leg  laid  in  the 
canred  splint,  and  the  straps  attached  to  the 
-movable  footboard  p.  By  means  of  the  double 
screw  0,  the  angle  of  the  splint  can  be  varied 
at  pleasure.  The  limb  being  thus  fixed,  gradual 
extension  is  applied,  by  means  of  the  screw  c, 
which  slides  splint  and  all  down  upon  the  stefl 
rod  A.  The  other  screws  are  for  adapting  4p 
apparatus  to  different  individuaLi.  All  that  f 
necessary  to  adjust  it  to  the  othw  limb,  k  CI 
loosen  the  thumb-screws  in  tjie  blodcs  b  and  ib 
slip  out  the  rods  m  m  from  the  bk>dc8  and  the 
splints,  insert  them  on  the  other  side,  and  festen  them  in  the  same  waj. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  perineal  strap  is  attached  to  the  body-braoe, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  counte^extension  is  made  in  the  directioQ  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  body,  instead  of  obliquely,  as  usual  In  order  to 
secure  this,  the  body-brace  contains  a  wide  steel  spring,  which  extends 
beyond  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  perineal  strap,  and  to  whieh 
the  rod  I  is  firmly  fixed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  adaptedness  of 
this  apparatus  to  meet  the  indications  of  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 
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Fraotares  of  Uie  shaft  of  the  femur  are  nsnally  treated,  by  Amerioaii 
Burgeons,  in  the  straight  position ;  bat  where  the  fraotnre  is  high  up, 
the  upper  i&agment  often  has  a  tendency  to  tilt  forward,  and  it  then 
becomes  desirable  to  place  the  limb  upon  the  double  inclined  plane  to 
secure  a  coaptation  of  the  fragments.  Bat  this  will  frequently  be  un- 
necessary after  the  first  few  days,  and  the  straight  position  can  then  be 
resorted  to.  This  apparatus  seems  to  be  especially  well  adapted  to 
ihis  class  of  fractures.  But  for  fhu^tures  of  the  thigh,  it  will  probably 
be  commonly  used  straight,  in  which  case  the  carved  splint  giyes  a 
fan  support  to  the  leg  and  prevents  it  from  sinking  into  the  bed,  while 
the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the  limb  are  left  free,  for  short  splints  or 
dresangs,  if  deemed  necessary.  By  means  of  the  joint  s,  the  patient 
ean  be  raised  to  the  inclined  position,  at  intervals  during  the  treatment 
and  thus  be  relieved  from  the  tedium  of  long  confinement  to  the  straight 
position,  care  being  taken  to  turn  the  extension  screw  sufficiently  to 
ooonteract  any  yielding,  that  may  arise  from  obliquity  of  the  joint. 
Eversion  of  the  leg  can  be  prevented  by  attaching  the  foot  to  the  foot 
board,  and  for  that  purpose,  we  should  recommend  that  the  foot-board 
be  made  three  or  four  inches  longer  than  it  now  is.  This  would  also 
serve  to  remove  the  annoyance  of  the  pressure  of  bed-clothes  upon  the 
ftoea. 

We  should  judge  that  the  apparatus  would  be  well-adapted,  also,  to 
the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  oondyles  of  the  femur.  For  fracture  s 
of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  in  which— as  not  unfrequently  happens— 
some  extension  is  required,  this  splint  might  conveniently  be  used,  ez 
tenaou  being  made  by  means  of  a  roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot- 
board. 

The  prindple  of  extension  and  counter-extension  in  this  splint  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  modification  of  Dessault's  splint  by  Dr.  Flagg* 
as  generally  used  m  this  region,  with  the  exception  of  a  direct  instead 
of  oblique  perineal  strap,  which  we  regard  as  an  improvement.  The 
extension  in  both  is  made  by  a  screw  at  the  foot.  With  this  is  ooa- 
■olidated  a  "  Goodwin's  splint,"  or  double  inclined  plane,  to  which  the 
extension  is  communicated  by  the  screw.  Upon  the  whole,  the  con- 
trivance is  very  ingenious  and  convenient,  and  will  commend  itself, 
we  think,  to  the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  for  ease  of  application  and  ad- 
aptation to  many  forms  of  injury  of  the  lower  extremity. 
We  oannot,  however,  think  well  of  the  feeling  which  prompts  physicians 
to  allow  patents  to  be  taken  of  any  apparatus  of  their  invention,  which 
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promimB  to  be  of  benefit  to  mankind,  tbos  making  a  matter  of  speen. 
lation  oat  of  what  ongbt  to  be  a  matter  of  humanity  and  pn^eerional 
advancement.  This  oooree  ia  prohibited  by  the  nnirenal  Bentimeot  of 
the  Profession,  with  regard  to  medicines,  and  there  is  no  reason,  «i 
conceive,  why  it  should  be  less  so  in  the  case  of  surgical  appantos. 
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MEDICAL  mSCELLANET,  FROM  OUR  FOREIGN  COR- 
RESPONDENT. 

War  and  PesHience. — ^From  the  tables  of  Health  it  appears  ttsi 
during  the  22  years  proceeding  the  present  war  19,799  English  soldiaa 
were  killed  in  war,  while  79,709  died  of  disease.  Probably  far  tbeie 
lai«t  two  years  the  disproportion  is  greater.  In  1848-9,  in  Esg- 
land  and  Wales,  144,360  were  attacked  by  cholera  and  diaxrhosa,  ani 
72,180  died.  Of  these  hist  one  half  were  persons  capable  of  eaiBii| 
their  living. 

MalpracHce  in  Turkey, — In  that  enlightened  land,  the  physioita 
found  guilty  of  this  crime  is  obliged  to  walk  the  streets  with  a  iarfy 
wooden  frame  about  his  neck  covered  with  bells,  which  keep  up  a  con. 
tinual  ringing  as  he  proceeds.  Every  one  is  privileged  to  scoff  at  bin 
as  he  passes.  Would  not  the  price  of  timber  and  bellmetal  rise  tf- 
tonishingly  if  this  were  the  custom  in  Christian  Countries  ? 

Phydcians  in  MontpeUier, — Our  profession  seems  to  be  amply  rep' 
resented  in  the  cities  of  France,  if  MontpeUier  is  a  fair  instance.  Tben 
jn  a  population  of  45,000  there  are  77  phyncians  or  one  to  every  600 
inhabitants.  In  great  Britain,  including  the  islands  in  the  Cbanod 
there  are  2,828  physicians,  15,172  surgeons  or  practicing  apothecaries, 
and  15,325  druggists.  There  are  1167  dentists,  6  aurists  and  18 
oculists.  This  would  give  roughly  one  medical  man  to  every  1600  i«- 
liabitants.  Probably  of  those  pursuing  their  profesmon  this  estnnato 
n  not  far  from  the  truth.  In  London  the  proportion  is  1  to  528 ;  is 
Devonshire  1  to  948,  and  in  Gloucester  1  to  804, 

Railway  AccidenU. — ^The  superior  management  of  the  QtnoMH 
Railways,  almost  fruitless,  is  seen  in  the  comparatively  small  nvmber 
of  accidents  attended  with  loss  of  life.  In  Prussia,  during  1^51 2 
flifire  were  2,000,000  railway  travellers  and  148  deaths  by  aoddent; 
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in  England  during  tbe  year  1852  oat  of  28,000,000  fcrayalleis  then 
were  702  killed. 

Di9paniy  of  Sexe9  m  Great  Britain. — ^The  laat  oencms  of  tbe 
British  Isles  gave  a  population  of  27,000,000,  of  whom  there  were 
713,366  more  females  than  males.  The  great  eaose  is  probably  war, 
mnd  the  eflfeets  of  tbe  present  one  probably  will  be  Btill  more  disastrous 
in  this  respect. 

Illness. — ^It  appears  from  estimates  oarefolly  taken,  that  the  average 
yearly  amount  of  sickness  is  nearly  as  follows,  at  the  different  stages 
of  manhood.  Between  20  and  30,  seven  days  a  year;  at  40,  eight 
days;  45,  nine;  50,  eleven  and  a  half;  55,  fourteen;  60,  eighteen 
and  three-fourths;  65,  twenty«sevon  and  one-fourth;  70,  forty-three 
and  a  half;  75,  sizty<six;  80,  nmetynseven  and  one*half. 

Quackery  %n  England. — ^The  extent  to  which  quackery  is  carried, 
nay  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  one  English  firm  pays  annually 
$100,000  for  advertisements  and  $30,000  more  for  i^vemment  stamps- 
And  this  is  one  firm  alone. 
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OuB  Original  Dbpabtmimt. — Our  readers  have  doubtless  noticed 
that  the  number  of  original  articles  in  our  Journal  is  increasing.  Our 
Orignal  Department  now  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  journal  in 
this  country.  Our  Foreign  Correspondence,  which  is  resumed  in  this  num. 
ber,  is  of  the  most  profitable  character.  The  letters  of  Dr.  Qage,  from 
Germany  have  been  extensively  copied  and  universally  approved.  We 
would  remind  our  readers  that  any  aid  they  may  render  us  in  the  way 
of  oontributions  or  subscribers  will  tend  to  their  own  material  profit  by 
enabling  us  to  get  up  a  better  journal. 
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"Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  bur." — ^We  find  tlie  Mowing  m  the  Iiil 
number  of  the  Memphis  Medical  Eecorder  : 

*'  Lrgal  Ersponsirilitt. — Judge  Minot,  of  PennsylTinia,  hu  kid 
down  the  following  roles  of  law,  as  applioablo  to  phjsiciaiia.  '  L  Tl» 
medical  man  engages  that  he  possesses  a  reasonable  degree  of  ddDt 
sooh  as  is  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  profescion  generally.  II.  He 
engages  to  exercise  that  skill,  widi  reasonable  care  and  diligence.  ID- 
He  engages  to  exercise  his  best  judgment,  hut  is  not  retponsibk  for  a 
mistake  of  judgment.  Beyond  this,  the  defendant  is  not  responande. 
The  patient  himself  mnst  be  responsible  for  all  else ;  if  he  demies  tbs 
highest  degree  of  skill  and  care,  he  mnst  secure  it  himself.  IV.  ft  is 
a  rule  of  law,  that  a  medical  practitioner  never  insures  the  xesolt' 
These  ara  receiyed  in  general  as  sound  views,  and  such  as  will  gofsm 
every  enlightened  court  There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  absoidiiy, 
than  to  require  physicians  and  surgeons  to  insure  the  result  when  they 
can  in  no  case  control  all  parts  of  the  treatment.  Few  serioos  turn 
are  carried  though  a  single  day,  and  many  not  a  single  hour,  without  a 
violation  of  instructions,  on  the  part  of  nurses  and  attendants.'' 

We  have  no  derire  to  detract  from  the  character  of  the  Pennsylvania 
JuiUdary,  but  must  insist  that  our  own  New  Hampshire  shall  have  Ae 
honor  of  raimng  Judge  Minot,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  first  to  place  the 
legal  responsibility  of  surgeons  in  its  true  light,  and  for  which  be 
not  be  too  much  honored  by  our  profession. 


Anti  Dybprptio  Pill.— Dr.  H.  G.  MoIntirr,  of  Goshen,  sends 
vs  the  following  formula  for  a  pill,  which  he  says  he  has  used  often 
within  the  last  four  years  in  cases  af  atonic  Dyspepsia. 
R    Potass,  sulph  Sij- 
Gubeb.  pulv.  Sj. 
Ginger,  pulv.  S* 
Bhei.  pulv.  aa  Sss. 
Oil  Gaulthenia  gtt  zz. 
Mudlag.  Accaciod,  q.s. 
M.  H.  PilJ.  No-  70. 
Dose  one  before  each  meal.'' 

It  will  doubtless  be  of  value  in  maiqr  oases  which  wquiwaaildly 
atunnlatiic  laxative  to  aid  a  feeble  digeslion.«^BD. 
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How  TO  NtTBsa  SiOK  Childsin  :  Jktended  as  a  help  to  the  Nursa  at 
the  ffotpkalfar  iiek  children. 

ThiB  is  one  of  tlie  8malle8t  sort  of  books,  eontaining  but  65  small 
<^d  pages.  Wo  wish  eveiy  Phjsiciati,  Norse  and  Mother  would  read 
H,  for  if  its  ample  directions  and  suggestions  were  carried  out  muld. 
todes  of  in&nts  and  children  would  be  saved  from  premature  death. 
It  can  be  procured  bj  mail,  free  of  postage,  by  remitting  87  1-2  cents 
to  the  Publishers,  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  260  Pearl  St.,  New  York  aty. 


Ban&ing'e  Half  Tearhf  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences ;  No.  22, 
firon  July  to  Dec,  1855.  pp.  252. 

We  have  often  called  attention  to  this  excellent  work.  This  number 
18  fully  up  to  its  predecessors  in  practical  yalue.  It  can  be  procured 
of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  postage 
free,  for  one  dollar  a  number,  or  two  dollars  a  year. 


RkPOXT  Of  THX   CoMMITTin  ON   THB  HtGBOMBTBIOAL   StATB   Of  THl 
AtMOSPHSEB  in  YABIOUS  LOOAIJTIIEB,  AND  ITS  INf  LUBNOB  ON  HSALTH. 

Bt  SANfOBD  B.  Hunt,  m.  n.    JShetracted  from  the  Transactions  of 
Ae  Amerioan  Medical  Association,    pp.  22. 

De.  Hunt  is  the  able  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  and 
this  report  shows  the  same  clearness  of  perception  and  discriminating 
powor  that  renders  his  professional  writings  so  peculiarly  valuable. 

We  consider  Br.  Hunt  one  of  the  clearest  inyestigators  in  the  coun- 
fry  and  this  report  is  creditable  both  to  him  and  the  association. 


Thb  Nxw  Tobk  Malpbaotiob  C asb. — We  last  month  briefly  noticed 
the  case  of  Dr.  Snell  so  unjustly  persecuted  for  the  unfortunate  result 
of  a  case  by  him  treated.  We  now  copy  the  following  from  the  Seal' 
peL  It  is  an  independent  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  Sur* 
geon  who  would  be  the  last  man  to  screen  ignorance  or  neglect.  No 
mssk  has  a  greater  detestation  of  quackery,  than  Br.  Bizon,  but  he  18 
bound  to  stand  up  for  the  truth  in  all  oases. 

"  Thb  Grbbnpoint  Malpbaotiob  Casb. — Our  constant  readers  wil^ 
joemember  this  suit  as  stated  at  length  in  our  August  No.  XX.  lor  1853. 
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It  wu  broagftfc  by  the  parents  of  a  joath,  against  Isaac  K.  Snell,  a 
surgeon  of  Oreonpoint,  L.  I.»  for  alleged  malpraotioe,  oansiDg  tbe 
mortification  of  the  hand  and  the  loss  of  all  the  fingers,  by  too  tight 
bandaging,  after  a  fracture  of  both  condyles  of  the  humerus,  or  in 
other  words  the  lowest  part  of  the  upper  arm-bone^  extending  into  the 
elbow  joint,  and  as  it  now  seems,  otiitercUing  the  great  artery  wMek 
supplies  the  hand  with  Mood.  We  felt  called  on  to  make  some  extend- 
ed and  seyere  remarks  in  the  number  alluded  to,  on  the  extraordinaiy 
testimony  <^  Professor  Willard  Parker,  of  the  State  University  Medkil 
College  of  this  city.  The  case  had  just  then  terminated  in  a  Terdiok 
against  Dr.  Snell  of  twenty  fiye  hundred  dollars  damages ;  this  verdiet 
we  thought  so  entirely  unjust,  and  the  charge  of  Judge  Baroulo,  be- 
fore whom  the  case  was  tried  so  manifestly  one-sided,  that  we  pro- 
nounced the  whole  a&ir  disgraceful  to  the  court  and  jury,  and  mane  a 
critical  analysis  of  Dr.  Parker's  evidence,  which  was  in  our  opinion 
utterly  contradictory  and  totally  inexplicable  by  logic  or  soienoe.  A 
new  trial  was  demanded  and  granted,  and  after  two  years*  dely  it  hu 
again  terminated  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  verdict  being  increased  to 
three  thousand  dollars.  Our  remarks  on  the  former  triu  were  based 
exclusively  on  the  testimony,  for  which  we  applied  to  Dr.  Snell;  not 
having  seen  nor  knowing  any  of  the  parties,  our  only  object  was  to 
render  justice  wherever  it  should  seem  due. 

In  this  trial  we  were  summoned  as  a  witness  in  common  with  what 
we  consider  the  best  surgical  talent  of  the  city ;  we  were  also  request- 
ed to  act  as  medical  counsel,  and  to  conduct  the  medical  examination 
of  all  the  witnesses ;  we  can  therefore  bear  testimony  to  the  alear  and 
lucid  manner  of  explanation  and  profoundly  scientific  acquirements  of 
some  of  our  most  exemplary  enemies.  Never  have  we  derived  mora 
heartfelt  satisfaction  than  what  we  experienced  at  the  enequivoeal 
manner  in  which,  without  a  single  exception,  all  of  these  gentlemen 
answered  the  truth  without  a  particle  of  bias  to  either  aide,  althoiuh 
many  of  them  occupied  the  most  friendly  social  relations  with  the  omy 
man  who  opposed  their  testimony.  That  man  was  Willard  Parker, 
professor  of  Surgery,  and  the  defendant  was  Isaac  K.  Snell,  kis  tmm 
student,  bearing  a  diploma  signed  with  his  name !  All  of  the  testi- 
mony, as  we  understood  it,  went  unequivocally  to  show  that  the  boy^s 
hand  mortified  from  the  violence  of  the  injury,  destroying  the  organie 
nerves  and  obliterating  the  astery  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  not  from 
the  tightness  of  the  bandage  as  alleged  by  the  proseeution.  After  a 
tedious  examination  of  witnesses  of  four  days,  during  which  we  did 
not  leave  the  court,  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury,  by  a  olear  and 
admirable  charge  from  Judge  Strong.  The  jury  found  a  yerdiet  against 
the  defendant  for  ftSOOO  I  We  cannot  find  a  reason  for  this  verdiel, 
either  in  the  fitcts  elicited,  the  admirable  surgical  instructions,  nor  the 
lucid  charge  of  Judge  Strong;  we  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  find  its 
oridn  by  speculation.  We  thmk  we  can  show  that  it  originated  in  the 
unfortunate  relations  so  generally  existine  between  surgeons  and  the 
more  ignorant  class  of  their  patients,  and  such  juries  as  are  uraallj 
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sammoned  from  Ae  portali  of  ilie  Goortlioase.  The  testimony  was 
emphatically  all  in  fayor  of  Dr.  Snell's  acquittal ;  and  it  was  painfallj 
evident  to  tiie  medical  eye,  that  the  patient  was  organically  defective  in 
constitution,  and  could  qot  have  been,  by  any  means,  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  average  of  healthy  children,  in  his  powers  of  resbting  so  grave 
an  injnry  as  a  fracture  of  both  condyles  going  into  the  joint,  even  had 
no  bandage  been  applied.  This  vulgar  idea  of  demanding  of  surgeons 
positive  results  in  such  grave  injuries  as  fractures  involving  joints  and 
the  nutritive  artery,  and  the  controlling  organic  nerves  of  all  the  parts 
below  that  joint,  is  a  monstrous  and  outrageous  injustice.  We  believe 
ladonal  people  always  learn  better  by  the  time  the  case  terminates ; 
and  when  surgeons  are  sued  for  large  damages,  it  is  not  usually  done 
from  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  step,  but  from  other  motives.  The 
frequency  of  suits  for  malpractice,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
people  who  bring  them,  and  the  kwyers  who  conduct  them,  are  ncft 
calculated  to  elevate  our  ideas  of  the  purity  of  either  party.  A  young 
man  from  the  country,  of  good  powers  of  observation,  remarked  to  us 
after  paying  some  attention  to  this  trial,  that  no  other  verdict  could 
liave  been  expected  from  a  jury  of  laboring  men ;  he  said  to  us :  "They 
go  into  the  jury  box  with  feelings  excited  against  the  surgeon,  because 
they  think  his  business  should  produce  no  better  pecuniary  returns 
than  their  own  ;  they  look  upon  it  as  a  trade,  not  a  science ;  the  sur- 
geon's bill  is  always  deemed  exorbitant  by  them  ;  and  he  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  almost  a  swindler,  and  livine  luxuriously  upon  their 
hard  earnings ;  therefore  they  are  always  iniHined  to  render  a  verdict 
against  your  profession,  and  in  favor  of  one  of  their  own  class.  Be- 
sides, they  are  always  very  jealous  when  a  number  of  professional  men 
are  called  upon  to  undergo  a  scientific  examination.  The  uniformity 
of  their  evidence,  which  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  similar,  seems 
to  them  a  pre-determination  to  sustain  each  other  at  all  hazards,  and 
after  a  few  questions  are  answered,  they  sneer  and  laueh  at  you,  and 
make  up  their  verdict  long  before  they  leave  the  box.^^  This  was  the 
language  of  a  young  and  intelligent  farmer,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
true.  A  great  number  of  these  trials  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
bat  especially  amongst  farmers,  have  terminated  in  this  way ;  and  we 
are  now  perfectly  convinced  of  the  folly  of  incurring  such  vexations 
suits  when  but  odc  result  can  generally  be  expected. 

In  this  relation  it  is  peculiany  pertinent  to  mention,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  we  think  perfectly  innocent  Dr.  Beale,  the  dentist  of  Phila- 
delphia, after  a  year's  confinement  as  a  common  felon,  on  the  sole 
testimony  of  a  woman  in  a  state  of  intoxication  from  chloroform,  who 
swore  positively  that  whilst  in  that  condition  he  had  committed  a  loath- 
some crime  on  her  person — ^this  poor  brooken-hearted  and  now  decrepit 
man,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  and  the  solo  support  of  an  aged 
&ther  and  mother,  has  been  pardoned  by  a  more  merciful  and  intelli- 
gent Governor  than  his  predecessor,  with  the  remark  that  he  is  perfect- 
ly convinced  of  his  innocence !    Did  we  not  say  sot    Did  we  not  cau. 
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tioD  all  of  joa,  gendemeD,  to  ayoid  givbg  ehlorofoni  to  women  who 

virit  jour  offices  aloae? 

What  is  to  be  done  to  that  jury  who  went  into  the  joiy-room  aOering 
loudly  that  thej  would  give  Dr.  Beale  hell?  The  trial  of  a  profession- 
al man  for  an  alleged  malpraotioe  by  a  jury  of  laborers  is  a  faroe  and 
a  disgrace  to  onr  country. 

We  had  made  up  our  mind  to  ayoid  treating  such  injuries  entnelf 
unless  we  received  an  indemnity  bond,  and  while  writing  this  yny 
article,  here  comes  Dr.  Nelson's  Amerioi^n  Lancet  for  Jan.  7th,  ftm 
which  we  extract  the  following;  he  has  profited  by  Dr.  Snell's  exper- 
ience, and  wisely  has  he  acted.  Gentlemen  in  the  country,  do  likewise; 
we  extract  it  for  your  benefit.    You  owe  Dr.  Nelson  your  thanks : 

'  A  few  days  since,  we  were  requested  to  attend  a  fracture  of  die 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus  with  dislocation  forwards  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  in  a  child  two  years  old — ^an  exceedingly  pleasant  ease 
in  a  prospective  point  of  view,  as  you  will  see.  We  oaUed  for  a  bond ; 
it  was  refused,  and  we  left.  After  consulting  with  friends,  the  mother 
returned  willing  to  comply  with  our  request ;  the  bond  was  made  oat, 
she  paid  the  cost  (25  cents,)  and  we  attended  the  little  patient.  We 
are  now  safe,  let  the  result  be  what  it  may.  We  have  been  laughed 
at  for  our  scrupulous  caution ;  but  some  of  these  days  a  few  may  be 
brought  up  all  standing  to  defend  their  sureery,  as  one  must  do  next 
February.  Our  services  bein^  retained  in  this  case,  we  shall  speak  of 
it  when  it  comes  on  ;  meanwhile  here  is  the  oopy  of  the  bond  in  onr 
possession,  and  if  our  readers  are  wise,  they  will  provide  themselyea 
with  such  an  instrument  before  they  proceed  in  any  case  of  dislocation 
or  fracture.  We  have  resolved  not  to  stir  one  peg  till  we  see  we  un 
safe,  till  we  have  the  thinff  in  our  hands.  Such  a  course  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  would  soon  bring  the  people  to  their  common 
senses,  and  let  them  know  that  we  can  and  will  protect  ourselves.  Th* 
change  of  locality,  the  names  of  the  parties,  ana  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury, is  all  that  is  required  to  make  the  bond  good  in  any  State  of  the 
Union. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK,  > 
Clinton  County.         ) 

KNOW  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  LouUa  Bovee,  the  wife 
of  Orrey  Bovee,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  to  Doctor  Horace  Nekon, 
practising  surgeon,  of  the  town  of  PlaUsburgh,  in  the  countv  of  CUnion, 
in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  paid  to  the  said  Doctor  IToraee  Nelson,  his  executors,  admioiff- 
trators,  or  assigns ;  for  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I 
bind  myself  and  each  of  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  joint- 
ly and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  my  seal.  Dated 
this  28th  day  of  December,  1865. 

Whereas  the  above  bounden  has  this  day  applied  to,  and  request^ 
the  said  Horace  Nelson,  surgeon  aforesaid,  to  set  and  reduce  a  naetoxn 
and  dislocation  of  the  right  elbow  joint  of  Charles  Leonard  Ferrf,  iB 
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inlkiil,  and  now  oUId  by  adoption  cf  the  above  boandon»  the  wife  of 
Orrejf  Bovee^  of  PlaUtmrgh. 

Now,  therefore,  the  oonditioQ  of  this  obligation  is  sach,  that  if  the 
above  bounden,  Louisa  JBaveey  shall  well  and  tmlj  keep  and  bear 
harmless,  and  indemnify  the  said  fforaoe  Neison,  snrgeon  aforesaid, 
his  ezeentors,  administrators  and  assigns,  and  all  and  every  other  per- 
son or  persons  aiding  and  assisting  mm  in  the  prembes,  of  and  from 
all  harm,  let,  trouble,  damages,  costs,  snits,  actions,  jndgments,  and 
executions,  that  shall  or  may  at  any  time  arise,  come,  or  be  brought 
against  him,  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  well  for  the  setting  of  said  arm, 
as  for  the  inoonyenienoe  and  damage  arising  therefrom.  Tl^n  this 
obligation  to  be  yoid,  else  to  remain  in  full  force  and  yirtue. 

Louisa  Boveb.  [L.  S.] 
Sealed  and  deliyered  in  presence  of    > 

F.  L.  0.  Saillt,  Justice  of  Peace. ) 

The  case  of  Dr.  Snell  will  be  argued  for  a  new  trial,  which  will 
doubtless  be  granted.  We  haye  oiSred  our  poor  services  in  the  way 
of  a  public  lecture  at  such  time  and  place  as  Dr.  Snell  and  his  advisers 
may  selecty  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Snell 
has  not  accepted  this  offer  without  a  severe  trial  to  nis  feeUnes :  but 
this  cruel  persecution  has  been  utterly  ruinous  to  him ;  and  if  this 
verdict  be  not  set  aside  by  that  profession  who  are  all  equally  interest- 
ed m  the  result,  it  will  remain  a  burning  disgrace  to  our  body,  and  be 
the  precedent  for  many  another.  Qentlemen,  let  us  move  in  this  mat- 
ter as  one  man ;  it  may  be  your  turn  before  long.  Will  any  gentle- 
man offer  as  an  associate  lecturer?  Two  lectures  ought  to  ruse  enough 
to  lee  the  first  legal  talent  in  the  Union.' 


loDiNi  IN  Asthma,  Bbonchitis,  &o. — ^Enquiry  has  been  made,  in 
several  journals,  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potasflium  in  relieving  asthma,  bronchitis,  croup,  &o.  Decided  relief 
of  urgent  symptoms  has  been  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  a  single 
dose,  and  in  half  an  hour ;  which  would  appear  to  be  too  soon  for  its 
producing  an  eflbct  upon  the  seneral  system.  We  venture  to  suggest, 
that  its  remedial  power  is  mainly  due  to  its  action  upon  the  throat  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  the  medicine ;  and  we  do  so,  because  we  have 
been  for  several  years  in  the  habit  of  using  iodine  for  these  diseases  as 
a  local  application.  For  the  difierent  forms  of  pharyngitis,  catarrh  in 
the  heaa,  ozena,  croup,  bronchitis,  asthma,  &c.,  we  prescribe  some 
form  of  iodine  as  a  local  application  to  the  throat,  the  posterior  nares, 
and  the  bronchi.  When  the  principal  difficulty  lies  in  the  throat  with- 
in reach  of  a  brush,  we  use  Lugors  solution  of  iodine,  the  acrimony 
of  which  is  obtuttded  by  gum  and  sugar,  or  by  makioe  the  solution  in 
ample  rirup,  instead  of  water,  and  applying  with  a  omsh.  But  in 
case  the  disease  is  principally  seated  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  laiynZy 
or  the  posterior  nares,  we  use  iodine  inhalations.    A  smaU  bit  of  cane 
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aboat  five  or  .six  inobes  long,  is  obarged  witb  a  few  graini  of  ioduM* 
and  fine  wool  is  inserted  in  eaob  end,  just  enongb  to  prevent  the  iodiiM 
from  falling  out.  Free  inhalations  are  made  through  this  tube,  to  re- 
lieve irritation  in  the  air  passages,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  appW 
the  fumigations  to  the  posterior  nares,  they  are  either  expired  throag^ 
the  nose,  or  the  tube  may  be  inserted  within  the  nostril.  This  ia  a 
convenient  instrument,  easily  prepared  by  any  one,  and  may  be  always 
at  hand  ready  for  use. 

On  account  of  the  greater  success  which  has  attended  upon  our  ap- 
plication of  iodine  to  the  relief  of  certain  diseases  of  the  air  passages. 
than  upon  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  we  were  induced  to  tzy  the  ex* 
periment  of  passing  a  probang,  armed  with  an  iodine  solution  into  the 
taiynx.  We  failed  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  attributed  the  want 
of  success  to  our  own  bungling  manipulations,  until  the  discussions  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  afforded  us  some  relief  from  our 
dilemma,  by  its  reports  and  discussions.  It  would  appear  now  to  be 
so  difficult  a  matter,  that  no  one  need  indulge  in  self-reproaches  on  ai> 
count  of  failure. — Memphis  Med,  Recorder. 


Tea  Pubrpbral  Bandaob. — ^Dr.  Gardner  has  published  a  long  arti- 
cle in  the  Medical  Monthly,  on  uterine  hemorrhage,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  says :  *'  The  bandage,  or  roller,  applied  generally  after  labor, 
is  very  often  productive  of  more  injury  than  benefit.  In  cases  of  severs 
flooding,  it  is  generally  inadmissible,  and  for  the  ample  reason  that  it 
is  in  the  way.  Its  presence  prevents  the  manipulation  of  the  abdomeBt 
the  application  of  ice,  the  douche,  &c.,  and  prevents  the  attendanl 
&om  obtaining  the  very  important  information  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  uterine  contractions.  There  are  some  who  hasten  to  pat  on 
the  bandage  after  delivery,  as  if  the  life  of  the  patient  depended  upon 
it.  Nature  puts  no  bandage  upon  the  cow,  or  the  sheep,  and  in  the 
lying-in  hospitals  of  Paris  the  midwives  put  none  on  the  women.  The 
oows  and  sheep  have  no  hemonrhage,  and  out  of  some  seven  hundred 
women  that  I  saw  confined  at  L'Hopital  des  Cliniques,  under  the  charge 
of  Dubois,  I  did  not  see  one  solitary  case  of  flooding.  A  woman,  af- 
ter confinement,  needs  a  bandage  just  as  much,  or  rather,  upon  the 
same  principles,  that  guide  its  use  in  case  of  tapping  for  ascites.  Af- 
ter all  danger  of  hemorrhage  is  passed,  a  bandage  may  be  applied  for 
support  to  the  abdomen.  When  properly  done,  it  should  be  about 
half  a  yard  wide,  and  applied  much  lower  down  than  usual.  The  fint 
pin  should  be  placed  at  toe  lower  border,  near  the  commencement  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  thigh.  Over  the  uterus  the  pressure  should  not 
be  great,  but  tighter  above  it,  so  that  the  result  is,  that  the  uterus  ii 
rather  pressed  down  than  upon.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  place  a 
pad  under  the  bandage,  but  this  should  not  be  upon  the  uterus,  but 
above  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  uterus  from  expanding,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  affords  some  pressure  upon  the  descending  aorta,  inunediately 
before  its  bifurcation. ' 
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Dr.  G.  does  not  attach  mneli  importance  to  this  pressure  npon  tihe 
aorta  in  preventing  or  arresting  hemorrhage,  nor  do  we ;  but  the  above 
remarks  m  reference  to  the  nses  and  abases  of  this  bandage,  and  its 
proper  application,  are  worthy  of  attention  in  the  south,  where,  accord- 
ing to  our  observations,  ereat  injury  is  often  done  by  this  bandage, 
^ving  rise  to  uterine  prolapsus  from  its  pressure  upon  the  abdominal 
viscera  above  the  organ.  As  ordinarily  used  it  is  a  bandage,  the  pres- 
sure of  which  is  entirely  above  the  uterus,  and  the  tendency  of  which 
ifl  to  depress  the  organ  low  down  into  the  pelvic  region,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  injudicious. 


Reduction  o?  a  Dislocatbd  Femttr  without  Extension.  Br  Mr- 
Cocks,  of  Guift  Bbspital. — ^The  method  of  reducing  dislocation  a* 
the  hip-joint  without  any  extending  force,  seems  to  he  growing  into 
favor.  We  notice  in  a  late  report  from  Guy's  Hospital,  that  Mr. 
Cocke,  of  that  institution,  had  succeeded  easily  in  reducing  a  disloca- 
tion on  the  dorsum  of  the  iliam  by  this  process,  after  all  the  usual 
means  had  utterly  failed. 

With  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  apply  force 
in  reduction  without  extension,  it  may  be  concisely  indicated  in  the 
formula — ^lift  up,  bend  out,  roll  in.  The  thigh  is  to  be  flexed  on  the 
pelvis,  and  the  operator,  taking  hold  of  the  patient's  knee,  is  to  bend 
it  outwards,  away  from  the  axis  of  the  body.  In  that  position,  a  slight 
rotatory  movement  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  head  oi  the  bone 
will  ^lip  into  place.  The  explanation  of  the  suoeess  of  theae  movements 
will  be  apparent  to  anv  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  relative  positions 
rf  the  parts  implicated.  Movements  modified  according  to  the  differ- 
ent  positions  taken  by  the  femur,  and  which  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves to  those  possessing  anatomical  knowledge,  are  equally  efi^tual 
with  the  other  varieties  of  dislocation  at  the  hip.  One  principle  is  that 
the  femur  is  made  to  constitate  a  powerful  lever  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  in  cases  in  which  the 
length  of  leverage  may  not  seem  sufficient,  the  difficulty  will  be  at 
once  met  by  usine  the  whole  limb,  and  srasping  the  foot  instead  of  the 
knee.—  Virg,  Imd.  and  Surg.  Jowmm. 


Intubion  Of  SxNNA. — Sonns,  infused  in  cold  water  for  twelve  houn, 
and  npwi^,  in  a  covered  vessel,  is  recommended  as  especially  useful 
in  in&ntile  therapeutics.  The  cathartic  and  coloring  matters  are  thus 
extracted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oily  and  resinous,  which  are  soluble 
only  in  hot  w^ter.  This  infusion  is  nearly  insipid,  and  the  taste  is 
wholly  corrected  by  mixing  it  with  coffee  or  tea.  If  cream  of  tartar 
or  epsom  salts  be  added  to  this  infusion,  it  forms  an  excellent  oathartio 
in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery ;  and  its  cathartic  properties  ma^  be  in- 
ereased,  if  desirable,  by  the  further  addition  of  the  extract  or  inf Uflioa 
of  jalap. 
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UTKBimB  DiBPLAOXMiKTS. — ^The  ioxKOM  of  Paiis  liaye  lad  aa  inker 
esfcing  disoossion  relatire  to  this  infirmity,  and  in  reference  to  the  aat 
of  the  intra-uterine  pessary,  whioh  was  finally  condemned.  The  moik 
learned  and  experienced  physicians  of  the  French  metropolis  took  pert 
in  this  discussion,  proving  by  the  discrepancy  of  their  yiews  and  opb* 
ions,  that  there  is  not  more  agreement  among  them  concerning  nteiins 
disease,  and  its  proper  treatment,  than  among  the  English  and  Ameri* 
cans.  There  was  general  agreement,  however,  upon  certain  esBential 
particulars;  such  as,  that  disorder,  not  only  of  the  womb  itself,  but  of 
the  general  system,  is  nearly  always  the  consequence  of  nterine  dis- 
placement,  and  that  the  proper  treatment  consists  in  restoring  the  or* 
nn  to  its  normal  position,  and  retaining  it  there  by  mechanical  sapport. 
The  intra-uterine  pessaiy  of  Valleiz  had,  in  the  hands  of  all,  cussd 
great  irritation,  and  in  some  instances  with  fatal  eftcts.  Although 
effectual  in  retaining  the  uterus  in  ntu,  when  it  can  he  worn,  Uiere  tie 
a  £ew  cases  in  which  there  is  not  too  much  tenderness  of  the  organ,  to 
admit  of  the  pressure  of  a  hard  body  within  its  cavity  without  ultimate 
injury.  Precisely  the  same  objections,  though  in  a  mater  degiee, 
were  urged  against  this  instrument,  as  have  often  oeen  presented 
against  the  use  of  all  hard  vaginal  pessaries.  Neither  the  uterus  nor 
the  vagina  will  tolerate  the  use  of  hard  and  irritating  means  of  suppoii| 
particularly  when  there  is  inflammation  or  engorgement  of  either 
organ. 


Bismuth  ih  Ookorrhcea. — The  successful  use  of  the  sabnitrate  </ 
bismuth  in  dinrhoea  and  dysentery,  to  which  we  referred  in  the  Recorder 
for  March  last,  has  led  to  its  employment  in  gonorrhcoa  and  in  vaginal 
discharges.  In  male  subjects  it  is  injected  into  the  urethra  in  oonsid* 
erable  quantity,  mixed  with  water,  and  retained  five  or  more  minutes, 
without  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience.  This  is  repeated  three  times 
a  day  for  from  four  to  ten  days,  and  has  proved  successful  in  eases 
which  had  resisted  every  other  kind  of  treatment.  In  vaginal  dis- 
charges, whether  acute  or  chronic,  or  connected  with  ulcerative  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  os  uteri,  it  is  applied  dry,  and  by  Uie  aid 
of  a  speculum.  A  large  quantity  of  the  powder  is  projected  upon  the 
OS  nteri,  and  in  withdrawing  the  speculum,  upon  the  vagina  and  labis. 
This  is  repeated  daily,  taking  care  to  remove  the  previously  applied 
and  moistened  bismuth,  by  means  of  an  injection.  Not  the  least  pain 
or  inconvenience  results  from  this  sunple  treatment,  while  the  mosi 
copious  discharges  are  promptly  arrested,  and  the  inflammation  and 
even  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri,  are  relieved  and  cured  by  it. 
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NlTRATl  Of  SiLTIB  f  OB  THB  OlTBB  OJ  PbOLAPSUS  AhX. — Vl.  Llojd 

trette  prolapsos  aoi  by  smearing  the  wliole  aorfaoe  of  the  protraded 
lx>wel  with  8o£d  caustic,  and  then  retorning  the  bowel.  The  appliosr 
tbn  is  repeated  onoe  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  as  may  be  requisite.  Mr. 
Lloyd  states  that  he  rarely  foand  it  necessary  to  emoloy  it  more  than 
three  or  four  times;  and  farther,  that  although  the  plan  had  been  one 
iuTariable  resort  with  him  for  a  long  series  of  years,  that  he  had  ne?er 
known  any  untward  consequences  to  result.  In  cases  in  which  the  pro- 
truded bowel  has  become  swollen,  and  is  difficult  of  reduction,  the  effect 
of  the  caustic  is  surprising.  To  one  such  case,  the  mass  could  be  easily 
seen  to  diminish  in  sin  under  its  influence.  Mr.  Lloyd  does  not  limit 
the  use  of  this  remedy  solely  to  prolapsus^  but  adopts  it  also  in  cases 
of  hssmorhoidal  congestion,  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
about  the  yerge  of  the  anus.— if«(/.  Times  <md  Oais. 


Rhxumatio  Ophthalmia. — ^Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  News,  says :  "  Few  diBcases  give  more  acute  pain  than  this, 
and  all  the  common  modes  of  treatment  are  tedious  and  unsatisfactory. 
Several  years  ago  a  patient  applied  to  me,  suffering  intensely  with  this 
disease.  I  cupped,  leeched,  applied  soothing  poultices,  anodyne  ap- 
plications, constitutional  remedies,  &c.,  without  relief.  While  in  des- 
pair, I  one  night  spread  some  mercurial  ointment  on  a  rag,  and  laid  it 
over  the  eye — ^the  patient  soon  felt  better,  slept  well  for  the  first  time 
daring  a  week— next  morning  was  much  better,  and  recovered  rapid- 
ly." He  adds,  that  mercurial  dntment  applied  on  the  &ce  invariably 
I  salivation. 


Ibbitabui  Stomach.— In  a  London  hospital  this  troublesome  symp- 
tom, in  pulmonary  diseases,  which  freauently  interferes  with  the  taking 
of  ood-bver  oil,  is  said  to  be  controlled  by  hydrocyanic  acid  and  trisni- 
trate  of  bismuth — three  mmims  of  the  former  to  ten  grains  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  a  draught  of  mucilage  and  mint-water. 


Ohiom  Fasti  vob  Epistazis. — ^Take  the  inner  portion  of  the  bulb 
of  Uie  oinion,  eut  it  fine,  mix  it  with  an  equal  portion  of  flour  or  bread 
crumbs,  addinsa  sufficient  quantity  of  strong  vinegar  to  make  a  con- 
sistent  paste.    This  is  applied  by  pressing  it  into  the  nostril  and  semur« 


ing  it  there  with  a  bandage. 
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LEWIS'S  IMPEOVED    PORTABLE  SYRINGE, 

or  domestic  injecting  apparatus. 

The  attention  of  Physicians  and  Families  is  called 
to  the  above  new  and  beantifal  instrament,  whidk 
has  been  alreadj  pronounced  by  man?  eminent  jad^ 
to  be  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  ofiered 
.to  the  public.  It  is  Tery  simple  in  its  oonatmction, 
land  not  in  the  least  liable  to  gee  out  of  order,  which 
I  is  BO  serious  an  objection  to  most  of  the  instrnnwiis 
I  now  in  the  market.  Its  sise  makes  it  a  reiy  portaUs 
^and  conyenient  apparatus  for  travellerB*  use,  and  it 
can  be  used  by  an  invalid  without  any  assistance  or 
difficulty,  as  a  self-syringe,  and  is  furnished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  sll 
purposes  of  a  Fdmily  Injecting  Apparatus.  Each  instrument  is  acoompaniad 
with  a  valuable  book  of  directions  for  use,  and  warranted  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. One  of  the  most  prominent  recommendations  to  tibts  instrament  is  thst 
injections  composed  of  gruel,  broths  Ac.,  can  be  as  easily  administered  as  one 
BOre  flnid,  which  renders  it  invaluable  to  those  iriio  ace  ohligad  to  resort  lo 
sndi  an  instrument  for  the  purpose. 
Q^Price  $8,50  at  xetaiL 
lianufiu;tax«d  and  for  sale  by  the  proprietor, 

THOMAS  LEWIS, 
No.  166,  Washington  street 
By  B.  S.  Codman  ft  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  Suigical  and  Denial 
lastruments,  57  Tremont  street  ;|and  by  the  Druggists  generally. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

EDiHBtmG,  Fehrmry^  1856. 

J^  Thar  Sir :  Were  it  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  correct  yiew 
of  the  Edinbnrg  Uniyersity  as  a  School  of  Medicine,  to  enter  into  all 
tiie  details  respecting  it,  I  am  sure  the  account  would  neither  be  prof- 
itable nor  gratifying  to  our  readers.  I  have  already  said  enough  to 
Aow  its  superiority  to  most  if  not  all  of  our  medical  institutions,  and 
it  only -remains  to  explain  those  peculiarities  which  place  it  on  a  par 
vith  those  of  London  and  Dublin  as  a  model  among  the  British 
Schools. 

Bespeeting  the  means  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  collateral 
Sciences,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  lectures  upon  Tech- 
nology, Agriculture  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  are  illustrated  by 
rich  collections  and  delivered'  by  men  of  eminent  abilities.  Their 
importanoe,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  over  estimated  by  those  who  would 
adorn  their  professional  learning  by  the  power  to  appreciate  the  indus- 
trial labors  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  the  scientifio  progress  of  the 
day. 

And  then  there  are  the  special  courses  upon  Histology,  Medical 
Junsprudence,  Military  Surgery,  and  Chemical  Analysis,  which  will 
stroDn^y  oommend  themselves  to  the  piaotioal  student. 
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How  noble  an  Institutaon  might  be  foanded  in  Ameiiea, 
energies  of  tbe  profession  more  oonoentratod,  a  place  when  aU  mk 
branches  oonld  be  tanght,  where  medical  lectuiesi  a  seientifid  mkfd 
and  special  instruction  conid  be  blended.  But  snch  an  Tnrtitiitiwi  m 
moat  wait  for  long.  When  a  diploma  may  be  so  easily  obtaiasiia 
many  places  with  ns  and  when  a  mediocrity  of  talents  so  often  praidi 
over  true  scholarship,  foreign  schools  will  always  hold  ont  sipniv 
indooements,  and  the  feeling  of  dependence  which  our  best  phjndiBi 
acknowledge  to  foreign  learning  will  eontinoe. 

I  am  sore  that  none  of  my  medical  friends  in  America  will  uem 
me  of  a  desire  to  derogate  from  the  character  of  onr  scbooli;  tat 
wiiat  place  more  fitting  to  compare  them  with  others  .than  heiCr  I 
}iave  already  spoken  at  length  of  (me  of  the  chief  medical  mitm 
npon  the  continent,  and  certainly  Edinbnrg  is  not  £ur  inferior.  Not 
eyen  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  New-York,  Loniaville  or  Berias 
can  hold  claims  to  oqoality,  except,  perhaps  in  Hospital  pririlw^ 
New  Orleans,  though  less  known  for  Ua  medical  School,  ii  ftft  ta- 
coming  the  leading  place  in  this  respect,  and  ccortainly,  were  it  doI  fo 
its  climate  it  would  be  the  chosen  resort  of  all  who  wish  a  ttan^^ 
medical  education  in  our  country. 

A  word  to  the  Sdentifio  Collections  of  Edinborg.  That  of  Saiaai 
EBstory  is  good,  though  so  oyer  crowded  as  to  o&r  bat  few  baBm 
for  private  study.  The  Botanical  Gardens  and  Museum  are  afb 
sources  of  illustration  either  in  the  Materia  Medicaa  or  to  the  Qiic» 
atic  student. 

With  the  Anatomical  Museum .  great  exceptions  may  be  foonL  K 
seems  an  unpractical  collection.  Though  first  in  importance,  stoM 
do  not  frequent  it.  The  specimens  ha?e  only  just  been  oatalop^ 
and  that  in  manuscript.  There  is  no  course  of  kctores  ieag^^ 
pedally  to  classify  and  describe  systematically  the  Tuioos  spedM*** 
The  student  can  only  wander  before  the  shelves  filled  with  HlmUtAM 
of  Comparative,  Morbid  and  Human  Anatomy,  utteriy  indiepo^i^ 
select  any  one  for  particular  study.  The  Museum  will  be  ^^^ 
until  ftmiliar  es^lanations  of  its  contents  and  a  convenient  edAiM 
of  the  spedmens,  illustrating  each  pmnt  of  remark,  shall  taflV  ^ 
iriohea  to  light  In  the  absence  of  the  distinguished  tvA^^^ 
Anatomy,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  Cobbold  ondeiioflk 
«  eouMM*  In  less  than  a  fortnighiover  four  hundred  stodenti  ^ 
ed  his  demonstrations.    This  could  not  go  onforitaflMsdAel^ 
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haacft'^a  inflaenee,  and  ihe  eoune  wu  diseoDiiiiMd  I'Oftimciilielp 
tbinkiiig  that  a  lemttant  of  the  same  spirit  of  envy  whiek  duuraetoriaad 
Scottish  Professors  in  Dr.  Ghalmer's  younger  days  sdll  existo,  ft» 
Mrtaifily  ilie  aooompIiBhiDents,  ability  and  integrity  of  Dr.  G.  are 
acknowledged  by  all.  His  eourtesy  also,  I  must  mention,  even  wheJre 
his  name  is  not  known.  Without  faim,  mnch  that  is  of  great  interest 
im  the  interior  economy,  so  to  speak,  of  Edinbnrg  medioal  advantages, 
wovid  have  been  lost  to  me  as  a  ample  visitor.  Bnt  I  am  wandering 
from  my  theme.  The  Anatcmiical  Moseam  contains  2700  specimens 
ef  Comparatiye,  1500  of  Pathological,  and  700  of  Homan  Anatomy. 
The  eomparatire  department  is  the  most  attractive,  though  it  nnquee- 
tionably  needs  to  be  culled  and  then  enlarged.  One  of  the  worst 
fbatwes  indeed  in  public  collections  is  that  every  specimen  which  is 
ptesMited,  large  or  small,  valuable  or  uttoriy  worthless  must  rest  for- 
ever upon  the  shelves  and  add  oftentimes  merely  to  the  size  and  not 
the  WQfih  of  the  Museum.  This  is  eminently  so  here.  Some  of  tho 
iajeetions  of  Piof.  Qoodsir  are,  however,  very  fine  end  many  other 
objects  are  curious.  All  the  wet  spechnens  are  kept,  not  in  alcohol 
as  everywhere  else,  but  in  pure  Scotch  whiskey.  In  the  Morbid  col- 
lection, the  specimens  relating  to  diseases  of  the  Heart  and  also  the 
intestinal  concretions  are  very  interesting.'  They  are  parts  of  the 
original  Munro  Collection.  In  the  Human  department,  I  only  noticed 
some  fine  French  Pelves  with  the  internal  organs  entire,  some  very 
elaborate  injections  ct  the  pedal  arteries  by  a  former  Demonstrator, 
and  a  few  others  worth  rememberbg.  The  lymphatic  injections  are 
old  and  nearly  worthless  owing  to  the  escape^  or  beading  of  the  mer- 
enijin.the  vessels. 

The  opportunities  for  dissecting  here  are  excellent.  Of  five  bun. 
dred  .gentlemen  attending  the  medical  courses,  over  four  hundred 
devote  themselves  to  Practical  Anatomy.  The  rooms  are  admirable, 
Uofpt  airy,  and  well  lighted,  though  night  dissection  Js  not  permitted, 
2KMMi4ayB.  A  Demonstrator  and  Mieroecopist  is  always  here,  and 
subjecte  are  readily  obtuned,  usually,  as  Dr.  0.  informs  me»  from  the 
«orik.4ioase8  or  prisons.  In  one  apartment  is  a  series  of  >  manikins, 
ehartsv  arterial  injeotions,  and  bones  for  private  study.  The  bones  are 
eorieHBly  aomngad,  each  in  a  large  glass  tube  which  is  attached  to  a 
•swivel  or  universal  jmnt  to  the  side  of  the  room.  I  oould  not  help 
dukiag  cC  Luther's  Bible  chained  to  the  wall  of  the  monastery.  It 
iaaA.ex9ensiveamngement,.and  ^certain  penans  sif  that  it  araie 
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firom  an  anhappy  propensity  on  Ao  part  of  certain  dfligent  Mkak, 
in  days  gone  by,  to  carry  away  the  bones  placed  fixr  refeieooe  ud 
study  upon  the  tables. 

I  can  only  revert  to  the  excellent  Library  ci  the  UniTerritj,  dw 
Beading  Booms  of  the  place,  whence  all  Hm  Medical  magaanM  tf 
Europe  are  accessible,  the  Medical  Monthly  and  Joomals  of  Sdeaoe 
published  here,  and  half  a  score  of  Scientific  and  Medical  SodetieB  ia 
the  place.  They  all  go  hand  in  hand  to  make  Edinburg  what  kk 
It  was  the  inflnenoe  of  all  these  with  other  causes  united  that  hid  (b 
stepping  stone  of  greatness  to  nearly  all  the  many  ornaments  of  mrf- 
ical  science  which  Britain  has  had  within  the  last  oentaiy.  Blaek, 
Duncan,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  H(^,  Friehiid, 
Turner,  John  Beid,  Marshall  Hall,  Conally,  Bright,  Carpenter,  td 
nearly  all  the  distinguished  professors  and  medical  men  of  the  phee, 
with  a  host  of  others,  here  first  commenced  their  career.  Could  Siis* 
burg  hold  out  no  other  indueement  to  the  student  of  our  profesrioo,  ft 
were  fall  enough  to  tread  in  the  early  footsteps  of  these  great  men. 

N.  K  GAGK 


IFor  the  M.  H.  Joonal  of  Bfedieino.} 

"  HOMOBOPATHT.  '* 


Mb.  Editob  :  I  notice  an  article  ngned  '*  Dartmouth,*'  under  At 
aboTC  head,  in  the  February  number  of  your  Journal,  wUeh  oljaflf* 
to  the  last  catalogue  of  the  N.  H.  Medical  Institution  because  it  Mi- 
tains  the  names  of  certain  Homceopathie  practitioners  as  preoeptoo<' 
some  of  the  students  in  the  last  medical  class.  So  &r  as  iUafi^'^ 
concerned  the  writer  is  certainly  correct ;  but  in  respect  to  Aegenerd 
bearing  of  his  article  on  the  N.  H.  Medical  Institution,  as  ooDptf*^ 
with  other  colleges,  his  statements  require  to  be  corrected. 

When  a  medical  student  enters  the  Institution  aboye  mentioned,  Ui 
name,  age,  reridenoe,  preceptor's  name,  &;c.,  are  recorded  \fj  Ae 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  from  tiie  record  the  names,  rendeooeit 
and  preceptors  names  are  copied,  by  the  committee  of  pubficstioo,  te 
the  catalogue.  It  has  neyer  occurred  to  the  Secretary  that  it  wtf  * 
part  of  his  duty  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  die  pceeeptor, 
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trheii  a  fint-coune  stadent  enters,  smoe  it  is  not  neoessaiy  for  his 
admiflBion  that  he  hare  any  preceptor  at  all.  It  is  weH  known  how- 
ever, by  ^all  stadents,  from  the  pnbUshed  reqiusites  for  gradnation, 
ihat  one  eannot  graduate  unless  he  has  studied  three  years  wiih  a  reg^ 
uiar practitioner;  and  when  one  presents  himself  as  a  candidate,  this 
matter  is  uniformly  inquired  into.  The  consequence  has  been  that, 
lor  seyoral  years  past,  we  have  had  very  few  students  attending  eren 
their  first  course  who  has  studied  with  homoepathio  practitioners.  Last 
term,  however,  there  were  some  half  dozen  who  had  studied  with  two 
or  three  homooopathists ;  and  I  was  aware  of  the  lEMSt  when  they  entered 
their  names  for  their  first  course.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  me  aa  a 
matter  of  the  slightest  importance  if  their  names  were  announced 
with  the  other  preceptors ;  in  fact  it  did  not  occur  to  me»  and  I  pre- 
sume it  did  not  to  any  of  my  colleagues,  that  these  names  could  be 
omitted  on  any  reasonable  grounds.  The  writer  suggests  that  they 
should  not  appear  in  the  same  list  with  the  names  of  regular  practi- 
tioners; but  this,  I  suppose,  is  a  mere  matter  of  fiaeling.  Oertatnly* 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  was  endorsing  them  because  my  name 
appeared  as  preceptor  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  same  ckss,  nor 
w«ne  my  ''sensibilities  outraged"  because  found  in  that  way  in  their 
company.  If  the  profession  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  do  thus  en- 
dorse homoeopathy,  we  shall,  of  course,  decline  to  record  such  names 
hereafter. 

But  the  writer  asserts  that  in  doing  as  above  stated,  we  departed 
from  the  custom  of  other  medical  colleges  and  set  an  "  unusual  ex- 
ample  ;'*  since  certain  city  schools,  alluded  to  in  a  general  way  by 
him,  suppress  the  names  of  homooopathists  and  other  irregular  precep- 
tors. Now  I  have  long  felt  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  must  say 
that  I  think  him  entirely  mistaken  in  this  assertion.  I  do  not  believe 
a  single  medical  college  in  this  country  has  uniformly,  or  usually 
refused  to  insert  the  names  of  certain  preceptors  in  their  catalogue, 
because  the  latter  were  irregular  practitioners;  and  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  preceptor's  name  was  omitted 
from  a  catalogue  for  this  reason.  This  may  have  been  done  in  partic- 
ular instances,  but  it  has,  I  believe,  never  in  any  coDege  been  adopted 
as  a  settled  policy  in  regard  to  first-course  students ;  since  it  is  only  in 
respect  to  graduation,  as  has  been  seen,  that  the  question  as  to  who 
the  preceptor  is,  is  of  any  importance  whatever.  Besides,  so  far  as 
the  mty  schools  are  concerned,  several  of  them  do  not  pubHsh  precepi 
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imf  names  at  alL  In  tbe  hrt  ofttdogae  <rf  Uie  Jttfftnan  HaUak 
Golkge,  now  lying  brfore  me,  I  find  no  pieeeptors  mendoned.  lakd 
tbe  reqairenientfl  for  a  diploma  In  tbat  eollege  do  nol,  I  ind,  eiw 
0pedfy  tiiat  the  three  years  study  shall  hare  been  widia*'i«giihr 
fraetitioner  of  medicine."  It  is  time  this  snbjeot  were  better  uate- 
stoed  by  the  profession  generally. 

•  Bnt  another  question  is  suggested  which  tr  in  my  opinion  of  tb 
greatest  importance ;  and  that  is,  "  whether  it  is  right  fcr  nplm 
Medical  OoUeges  to  graduate  the  papik  of  bomoeopathio  praolitioBSii.'* 
And  here  I  haye  to  complun  that  the  article  in  question  has  not  dosi 
Justice  to  the  N.  H.  MecUcal  Institution,  in  representing  it  ss  om- 
ifesting  more  '*  liberality'^  to  homoeopathists  than  other  coD^ 
Precisely  the  reverse  is  true,  as  a  few  facts  will  demonstrate.  Fmt 
years  ago,  I  introduced  a  resolution  that  the  published  requisiiei  6r 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  in  the  N.  H.-  Medical  InstitutioD,  should  ( 
the  following  clause :  '*  No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  an 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  who  intends  to  engage  iniaj 
ether  than  the  regular  practice  of  medicine."  The  previous  rolai  mI 
off  all  from  graduation  who  had  studied  with  irregular  praotitioBifff 
and  this  ckuse  was  believed  to  include  all  that  it  is  posuUsAr* 
medical  college  to  do,  in  addition,  for  the  suppression  of  insgokr 
practice  of  every  phase.  The  clause  was  adopted,  and  has  sinoo  bus 
annually  published  in  our  announcement ;  and  subsequently  the  ■■* 
clause  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  of  Vba^ 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  New-Tock,is 
May,  1853, 1  introduced  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  "  it  is  «i«« 
in  principle  and  injurious  to  the  medical  profession  for  xegular  W^ 
ical  Colleges  to  graduate  those  who  are  known  to  intend  to  engit*'' 
irregular  practice."  But  the  resolution  was  opposed  by  two  Pntooi^ 
each  of  them  being  connected  irith  one  of  the  two  largest  and  9^ 
influential  medical  schools  in  this  oountiy ;  and  on  motion  of  ob»  <■ 
them  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  And  up  to  the  present  time,  the  N.  H. 
Medical  Institution,  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  and  perhaps  sdow 
school,  (not  however  among  those  alluded  to  by  the  writer,  ss  oppotfig 
inregnlar  practice,)  are  the  only  colleges  in  this  country,  whiob  bsie 
taken  ground  decidedly  on  this  subject.  I  have  atscrepeitoJ? 
expressed  to  the  classes  under  my  instruction  my  ideas  of  homoeopiAy» 
and  all  other  forms  of  irregukr  practice ;  and  have  repeatsdij  h^ 
occasion  to  say  that  I  should  decline  to  sign  the  diploma  of  any  P<>** 
whom  I  knew  to  be  intending  to  practice  any  irregular  ajstemi  ^^ 
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Aoogli  he  lad  pMsed  an  enmiiuition  othorwiae  satisfaotory.  And 
Ifaottgh  I  would  not  be  "  illiberal"  towarda  any  man  or  fiet  .(^  men,  I 
do  not  think  any  pupil  who  has  attended  a  eonrse  of  lectures  giyen  by 
9ie»  during  the  last  two  years,  will  aoeose  me  of  exereiewg  any  speoal 
*']3berali^"  towards  homoeopathists  in  particular,  nor  of  "paying 
eonrt  to  homoeopathy"  in  any  respect.  And  to  represent^  therefore} 
that  ihe  N.  H.  Medical  Institntion  is  getting  **  too  liberal"  to  homoeo- 
pathy simply  because  it  printed  the  names  of  certain  practioners  of 
that  elass  in  tho  same  list  with  regular  practitioners,  while  it  is  annu- 
ally driving  students  away  by  the  stringency  of  its  regulations  i^ 
these  respects,  to  graduate  at  other  colleges;  and  which  receive  and 
gndaate  them  without  rsiang  any  objection,  is  mere  injustice..  I 
have,  however,  no  suspicion  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  intended.; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  "  Dartmouth"  for  the  opportunity  he  has  afforded 
me  to  put  this  matter  right  before  the^  whole  medical  profession..  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  not  a  medical  ooll^ 
in  this  country  whose  regulations  in  regard  to  graduation  are  more 
consistently  and  rigidly  carried  into  execution,  than  are  those  of  the 
N.  H*  Medical  Institution ;  and  if  all  the  most  influential  coUeges 
would  imitate  its  example,  and  refuse  to  graduate  all  who  intend  to 
engage  in  irregular  practice,  all  the  present  systems  would  soon  become 
extinct }  since  they  must  then  be  confined  to  their  own  institutions  and 
stand  upon  their  own  foundations.  But  as  long  as  the  regular  colleges 
will  endorse  irregulars  by  giving  their  diplomas,  these  systems  will 
oofitinue  to  exist,  though  ever  changing  their  phases. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  hommopathists  attending  their  first 
Qoone  of  lectures  at  a  regular  college.  If  they  choose  to  do  so,  I 
tee  no  reason  why  the  Faculty  should  or  can  object.  But,  on  the 
odier  hand,  I  do  not  understand  how  their  homoeopathic  preceptors, 
if. sincere,  can  advise  them  to  do  so;  for,  of  course,  they  will  be 
taught  what  they  believe  to  be  untrue,  and  therel6re«  they  most 
believe  that  their  students'  time  nill  be  worse  than  lost.  Indeed,  it 
has  long  been  clear  to  me,  that  theyusually  attend  the  regular  colleges 
for  the  rtspectdbility  of  the  thing  merely.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
idei  by  the  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  evidently  give 
very  little  attention  to  the  lectures;  being  apparently  satisfied  with 
extreme  dilutions  of  medical  science  as  they  are  of  medicinal  agents; 
imbibing  the  former  as  they  give  out  the  latter — ^in  honuecpaihic 
do$M. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  B.  P. 
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(For  the  N.  H.  Joonud  of  Bf«dleine.) 

EXTRACTION  OF  EETAINED  PLACENTA. 

Mb  Editob  : — ^Agreeable  to  your  reqaesfc  a  long  time  once,  I  noff 
proceed  to  remark  on  the  removal  of  the  placenta. 

I  commence  my  remarks  immediately  subsequent  to  the  birih  of  d» 
child.  After  the  patient  has  become  quiet,  and  rested  a  suitabk  time, 
I  pass  my  hand  over  the  abdomen,  firstly,  to  ascertain  if  there  be 
another  child ;  secondly,  to  be  informed  if  Qxe  uterus  have  true  cod- 
tractions ;  if  so,  and  I  discover  a  round  ball  in  the  umbilical  regjoa, 
I  twist  the  funis  around  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand,  and  introduoe  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  the  va^a,  having  die 
cord  for  a  guide,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  placenta  and  puts 
concerned.  If  the  placenta  can  be  reached  by  the  fingers,  or  pro- 
trudes a  trifle  through  the  os  uteri,  I  put  the  cord  on  the  stretch  fi& 
gentle  force,  and  direct  the  patient  to  make  ^the  same  efiTort  she  Si 
before  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  will  usually  succeed ;  Ae  puto 
being  m  the  situation  described.  If  these  efforts  are  abortive,  I  neit 
maiiptclate  or  inead  the  bowels,  press  the  womb  gently  towardi  ilie 
pelvis  to  excite  tonic  contractions,  then  make  another  similar  triiL 
Where  the  child  is  large  or  the  labor  protracted  the  womb  does  not  fo 
readily  contract,  and  as  the  abdominal  muscles  are  in  a  relaxed  Rtaii} 
we  can  place  but  little  reliance  on  their  assistance  in  expelling  flv 
placenta.  In  this  case  I  direct  an  asedstant  to  place  their  handi  M 
over  the  abdomen,  let  the  pressure  be  so  firm  that  the  musdeB  w3I 
not  rise  when  the  patient  makes  her  exptdsory  efforts. 

I  proceed  in  this  cautious  and  gentle  manner  when  there  is  Htde  or 
no  flooding,  or  other  untoward  symptoms ;  if  otherwise,  I  take  a  mo» 
vigorous  course. 

On  this  subject  the  opinions  of  writers  are  variable,  some  diieet  to 
wait  one  hour,  others  several,  and  others  leave  the  uteras  to  do  its 
own  business.  Hamilton,  Blxmdell,  and  some  others  are  for  the  one 
hour  system ;  this  has  been  my  invariable  rule  through  my  profearion- 
al  life,  which  has  been  forty -two  years. 

If  the  faculty  wiU  not  think  me  boasting,  I  would  state  I  have  been 
called  into  every  town  in  Lamoille  county  in  difficult  obstetrical  oaaes, 
and  have  succeeded  in  delivering  all  to  whom  I  have  been  called  pro- 
viding I  arrived  before  their  death.    Two  patients  in  the  la^  stagee 
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of  oonsomplion  died  inunediatoly  after  defiyeryy  whiob  is  usually  pve- 
maftnie. 

When  ihere  is  a  ready  fercible  ionic  contraction  of  the  nteraSi  BOoh 
as  is  double,  there  is  seldom  or  neTer,  any  difficulty  in  remoying  the 
phicenia  except  from  spasm.  The  nteros  contracts^  fuU  up,  shrinks^ 
and  poshes  this  substance  from  itself,  leaving  it  loose  in  its  cavity,  or 
in  the  va^a.  When  this  is  the  case  there  is  no  hemorrhage,  ihe 
tonic  action  expels  the  placenta,  and  closes  the  blood  vessels  also. 

If  a  manual  operation  is  necessary,  the  sooner,  subsequent  to  deliv* 
6iy,  the  better.  When  there  are  present  urgent  symptoms,  such  as. 
Hooding,  convulsions,  syncope.  Sec.,  all  medical  men,  I  conclude, 
would  proceed  immediately  to  remove  the  placenta.  The  hand  can  be. 
introduced  with  much  greater  facility  soon  after  delivery,  than  when 
ihe  parts  are  contracted.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  removal  is  usually 
inaction,  or  torpor  of  the  uterus ;  in  these  cases  I  have  administered 
stimulants,  the  various  preparations  of  opium,  ergot,  &c.,  with  very 
little  apparent  benefit. 

I  was  called  as  counsel  to  Mansfield,  March,  1839,  to  a  Mrs.  Bus- 
sell,  in  her  first  labor  which  had  continued  over  thirty  hours,  when  her 
pains  entirely  left  her ;  the  amniotic  fluid  was  discharged,  the  cranium 
at  the  lower  strait,  all  our  efforts  did  not  cause  a  return  of  natural 
pains,  or  contractions  of  the  uterus ;  I  performed  instrumental  delivery ; 
still  the  uterus  refused  to  act,  it  lay  loose  and  quiescent  in  the  abdo- 
men, all  our  various  remedies  were  abortive;  it  was  then  proposed  to 
leave  ihe  placenta  in  the  uterus,  as  there  was  no  hemorrhage ;  I  demur- 
red, introduced  my  hand  and  peeled  off  the  placenta,  which  was  firmly 
adherent;  the  woman  recovered  and  has  since  had  children. 

If  the  uterus  does  not  contract,  the  placenta  adheres  just  as  it  did 
before  the  birth  of  the  child ;  for  all  that  can  cause  a  separation  is  the 
bealthy  contraction  of  the  uterus,  or  manual  interference.  The  after- 
birth should  never  be  left  in  the  uterus.  A  case  occurred  in  this 
county  last  fall,  where  tho  placenta  was  left  by  request  of  both  the 
bnsband  and  wife.  The  woman  died  before  the  eighth  day.  A  like 
ease  occurred  in  Washington  county  several  years  since,  but  the  woman 
recovered  after  hanjpjig  over  the  grave  six  months,  with  a  stench  lE 
the  dwelling  insupportable. 

Galled  to  Sterling,  Dec.  1855,  to  visit  Mrs.  B. ;  she  was  dead;  the 
uterus  completely  inverted  with  the  placenta  attached;  no  comments; 
the  attendant  was  a  young  practitioner. 
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'Bii»ran7»  1640«  edkd  to  Monistowa  to  S^ 
Ae  plaoenta  not  reiMvecL 

•  Oetober,  1850,  called  to  Motrierrille,  to  Mrs.  B.;  sbe  had  lain  eij^ 
hoars  rinoe  the  birth  of  her  child,  with  a  constant  drain ;  she  vrgmd 
Boon  nifter  I  entered  the  honse.  My  object  in  relating  these  cases  is, 
to  indnee  obstetridans  to  wait  for  nature  bat  one  honr. 
'  The  dkections  for  introducing  the  hand  into  the  ntems  which  were 
g^ven  me  a  long  time  since,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Oale,  of  Bridgewater,  N. 
H.y  (whose  medical  aeqnirements  I  hold  in  high  estimation,)  I  have 
erer  practiced :  *' Place  the  thumb  in  the  middle  of  the  hand;  lay 
tihe  fingers  nearly  together,  the  mdex  and  digltom  aoricnlaris  will  ride 
or  overky  the  others,  and  form  a  pyramid ;  the  fingers  and  hand  assome 
natundly  a  carve  nearly  the  shape  of  the  sacrum.  The  patient  lying 
across  the  bed,  the  hips  elevated,  and  the  shoulders  depressed  bj 
having  the  bed  posts  on  tiie  side  the  operator  stands  raised  from  Ibar 
to  riz  inches.  Place  an  assistant  each  side  of  the  patient,  flez  the 
legs  on  the  thighs,  and  then  on  the  abdomen,  the  knees  kept  asunder." 

This  is  the  posture  in  which  I  place  my  patient  when  I  introduee 
the  hand  for  any  purpose.  Gravity  will  in  a  measure  cause  the  visoeia 
to  recede  from  the  pelvis,  and  very  much  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
the  hand,  which  if  to  remove  the  placenta  is  the  object,  peri  easily 
foidee.    I  need  not  mention  that  the  hand  must  be  lubricated. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  the  bdez  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
riioald  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  to  press  tiie  perineum  down  quite 
forcibly ;  then  introduce  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  in  the  form  I 
hftve  dictated,  downward  and  backward,  then  upward  and  backward, 
with  a  spiral  and  lateral  motion,  until  it  enters  the  uterus,  which  will 
be  contracted  around  the  placenta;  the  edge  must  be  sought,  the 
adhesions  separated  in  the  most  gentie  manner.  It  should  be  removed 
entire  if  it  is  judicious  to  do  so;  but  a  part  extracted  is  better  than  to 
leave  the  whole.  If  flooding  follows,  use  proper  remedies  to  check  it 
Any  foreign  substance  in  the  womb  will  occasion  flooding :  the  pla- 
centa, a  coagula,  or  a  dead  foetus  is  a  foreign  body. 

October,  1850,  called  to  Stanstead,  C.  E.,  to  see  a  lady  who  was 
afflicted  with  Lucorrhcea  and  uterine  hemorrhage,  had  lain  all  summer 
On  her  back,  her  hips  elevated,  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  abdomen :  every 
month  literally  drenched  by  the  uterine  discharge,  which  was  vainty 
tettted  by  injecting  into  the  vagina  and  uterus  vegetable  astriugMits, 
4ifaieh,  coagulating  the  albumen  with  which  they  eame  in  contact  had 
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plugged  tkf  the  TapnA.  I  nmofed  mcretbftii  t  g31of  ihisiobiUUbe, 
about  the  oonogtenod  of  oheese-cnrd ;  a  ball  of  ihf&  aame  nhstanoe  10 
large  as  an  egg  was  expelled  from  the  utems;  the  floedk^  caased 
ftem  that  moment 

The  poiUkn  of  the  patient,  to  facilitate  the  introdaction  of  the* 
band,  above  desoribed,  as  &r  as  I  am  informed,  origmated  with  aae^ 

A  praotitioner  of  medicine  if  he  is  a  reading  and  reflecting  tnan,  as 
oM  should  he,  is  not  always  bonnd  by  what  he  finds  within  the  lids  of 
books,  but  has  a  line  of  management  marked  out  for  himself,  a  eertain 
€ari  or  tact,  as  a  guide  in  the  performanee  of  manual  operatioKs: 
^  Arte  ntm  vi.'' 

I  again  aver  that  at  the*  birth  of  the  child  the  placenta  adheres  to 
the  womb  with  the  same  tenacity  it  did  previous  to  the  birth,  (except 
in  some  untoward  cases,  where  there  is  a  partial  lesion,^  if  the  womb 
oontracts  (as  I  have  before  remarked,)  it  frees  itself  of  this  inoumf 
brance,  if  it  does  not,  the  placenta  adheres  firmly. 

I  am  so  confident  of  the  fact  I  here  state,  and  have  had  such  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  investigate,  and  such  positive  evidence  that  I 
iliall  not  relinquidi  this,  which  I  am  inclined  to  name  a  truism,  fdt 
trifling  opposition.  I  have  ^ven  the  above  subject  a  very  cursory 
survey ;  if  I  have  suggested  any  useful  ideas,  I  am  remunerated  for 
my  trouble,  and  am  happy  to  contribute  my  experience  on  medicd 
subjects  to  the  periodical  of  my  native  State. 

The  FaeuHy  vnJH  bear  in  mind  my  age  and  infirmities  and  extend 
to  me  their  kindest  charity. 

ABIBL  HUNTON. 
Byde  Park,  Vt.,  10^  March,  1866. 


(For  tbe  N.  H.  JoamAl  of  Medioloa.) 

SCABLATINA. 

BY  JOHN  POOLB. 


I  do  not  propose  to  treat  extensively  of  scarlatina^  but  to  oAr  a 
few  thoughts  which  occurred  to  my  mind  on  reading  aditfcusdBB 
between  Drs.  Webber  and  Gleavelaad  upon  this  snbjeot,  in  the  Neww 
Hampshire  Journals    I  perceive  that  those  gentlemen  diflbrsomewlMi 
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in  their  views  of  tbie  dieeaee  and  its  treatment,  and  I  might  diflbr 
from  them  bodi  on  some  pointe  and  agree  with  them  on  others.  Thej 
are  strangers  to  me,  yet  I  presume  tluit  lihey  are  gentlemen  of  wheee 
acquaintance  I  should  be  proud.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have 
seen  many  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever,  and  in  all  its  forms  and  grades 
from  a  flea  bite  to  the  plague,  and  I  would  hardly  thank  any  one  to 
tell  me  a  priori,  what  I  must  do  for  my  patient.  I  must  judge  at 
the  bedside  what  treatment  to  adopt.  I  have,  in  many  cases  of  an 
inflammatory  character,  bled  my  patients  at  the  onset,  and  in  some 
few  oases  repeated  the  operation  with  the  happiest  effect.  But  I  may 
never  find  another  case  in  which  I  should  think  proper  ^to  bleed,  but 
still  I  may.  I  have  hardly  a  regret  for  so  doing  if  done  early.  I 
remember  how  I  treated  the  first  case  I  ever  saw,  via :  with  an  emede ; 
gave  no  cathartic  medicine,  but  kept  the  surfiice  constantly  cool  bj 
sponging  with  cold  water.  It  operated  like  a  charm.  I  recollect 
another  case,  bordering  on  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  I  bled,  g»ve 
cathartics,  used  the  warm  bath,  and  enveloped  in  flannel,  with  the 
happieilt  effects.  I  have  again  seen  convulsions  supervene  at  the  first 
and  not  yield  until  the  bowels  were  thoroughly  evacuated.  I  consider 
laxatives  nearly  always  proper  and  often  quite  active  catharsis.  In 
this  matter  I  might  differ  from  Dr.  Cleaveland  and  with  all  due  defer- 
ence I  should  not  be  particular  whether  the  Editor  agreed  with  me  or 
not. 

I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  upon  the  use  of  blisters  without  theo- 
riang  at  all  afiout  their  influence  for  evil  or  for  good,  upon  the  urinary 
organs.  I  used  formerly  sometimes  to  blister  my  patients,  and  in  a 
few,  but  in  a  very  few  cases  have  seen  any  benefit,  but  have  seen  muoh 
suflbring  from  their  use  without  any  good  result.  I  could  now  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  apply  one  in  any  case,  unless  to  the  throat  when  there 
was  no  eruption,  and  then  with  caution.  And  here,  with  due  respect, 
I  perceive  that  I  should  differ  firom  Dr.  Webber. 

I  was  much  edified  in  reading  the  discussion  of  the  above  named 
physicians,  but  was  eony  that  they  were  quite  so  personal,  although 
strangers.  I  am  always  gratified  to  hear  or  read  the  views  of  my 
medical  brethren  upon  any  subject  connected  with  our  profession,  pa^ 
tioularly  one  of  the  importance  of  scarlet  fever. 

I  intended  but  a  few  remarks  and  will  close  after  expressing  a  won- 
der that  none  of  our  medioal  writers  have  ever  doubted  the  contagious 
aatore  of  scarlatina.    All  onr  medical  books  and  journals  speak  of 
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the  disease  as  eziremely  oonta^ons,  and  none  but  Dr.  Gregoiy  as  I 
recollect,  acknowledge  any  other  cause.  He  says  that  the  disease 
sometimes  comes  by  a  cold.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  tontagions  bat 
always  treat  the  matter  as  if  it  were.  The  disease  nsoally  occurs  as 
an  epidemic.  I  was  in  praoUoe  thirteen  years  before  I  saw  a  case  of 
it.  I  was  all  the  time  expecting  some  one  to  communicate  it,  but  lo  I 
it  came,  no  one  knew  from  whence,  and  we  had  in  our  village  one 
"well-marked  case,  and  no  more  for  five  months.  Then  we  had  five 
well-marked  cases,  and  no  more  for  six  months;  and  then  it  wonld 
sometimes  seem  that  it  was  communicated  from  one  to  another,  and 
again  it  would  break  out  in  a  feunily  here  in  another  three  or  four 
miles  distant  At  another  time  it  would  strike  one  child  and  kill  in 
two  or  three  days,  (and  no  more  cases,)  without  any  known  cause. 

I  can  hardly  say  that  it  has  appeared  any  more  like  being  produced 
by  contagion  than  was  influenza.  I  only  wonder  why  authors  do  not 
doubt  its  conta^ousness  as  well  as,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  &c.  I  will 
just  observe  that  although  extensive  reading  is  of  much  importance  and 
general  directions  valuable  to  the  physician,  yet  much  must  depend  upon 
the  correct  views  and  good  judgment  of  the  practitioner  at  the  bedside 
of  his  patient.  Our  epidemics  vary  greatly  at  difierent  times,  and  at 
different  places  at  the  same  time.  I  will  just  say  that  I  think  well  of 
the  chloride  of  potash  in  many  oases  of  Scarlatina  and  I  think  much 
of  keeping  the  throat  and  mouth  clean,  and  of  making  suitable  appli* 
cations  to  the  parts  when  indicated,  such  as  solutions  of  chloride  of 
soda,  kreosote,  nitrate  of  silver,  marsh  rosemary,  borax,  &c.,  of  suits- 
ble  strength,  with  a  sponge,  brush  or  syringe.  The  excitement  should 
be  equalized  and  the  skin  attended  to. 

I  have  tried  Dr.  Cleaveland's  method  with  oil.  but  not  enough  to 
form  any  judgment.  It  was  formerly  used  in  Plague  and  may  be 
usefd  in  Scarlet  Fever.  The  system  often  needs  sustsdning  ipnth 
nourishment,  stimulants^  tonics,  &;o. 

Broifard,  Vu,  Fa.  25A,  1866. 


no 


[FoKtii«  N.  a  JoaxaaX  of  MaOidiiA.] 

CASE  OP  PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS- 

Mb.  Edjto&  : — I  saw  in  the  Febraaiy  number  of  your  Journal  Uie 
report^  bj  Ira  DaTis,  M.  D.,  of  two  cases  of  puerperal  conyulaioiii^ 
supposed  to  baye  been  euied  by  Chl(nrofonn.  [Hie  following  eaae 
which  occurred  in  my  practice  la  at  your  seryice* 

March  24, 1855.  Mrs.  W.  of  this  place  was  confined  with  her 
first  child.  She  had  been  troubled  for  years  with  what  was  called 
nerrous  headache,  (I  had  neyer  seen  her  before  this  confinement,) 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  her  pregnancy  had  suffered  with  pain  in 
the  epigastric  region.  I  was  caUed  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  before 
light.  She  was  delivered  about  four,  A.  M.  Just  before  the  child 
was  born  she  complained  of  great  distress  in  her  stomach,  so  much  so 
that  we  could  with  difficulty  control  her,  and  after  the  birth,  it  seemed 
to  increase.  We  applied  mustard  to  her  stomach  and  gave  her  Doyer's 
powder  with  a  little  pulverized  camphor,  and  afterwards  some  gin  and 
hot  water.  The  pain  subsided  a  little,  but  some  time  after,  perhaps 
anlionr,  she  had  a  veiy  violent  convulsion,  and  continued  to  have 
ihem  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  all  of  the  forenoon.  At  noon  I 
firepared  to  Ueed  her,  but  her  friends  wished  a  consultation  befixe 
having  her  bled.  It  was  had,  and  the  bleeding  also.  Calomel  and 
^pium  was  advised  but  not  given  because  she  could  not  be  moved 
without  produdng  violent  spasm ;  so  no  treatment  was  used,  ezoept 
mustard  to  her  neck  and  feet,  a  cathartic  injection  and  an  attempt  to 
make  her  inhale  a  little  sulph.  ether  when  having  the  convulsions* 
During  the  intervals  through  the  day  she  seemed  to  have  a  partial 
consciousness,  but  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  lay  on  one  side 
unconscious  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  I  directed  the  friends  in 
the  meantime  not  to  move  her,  as  the  least  disturbance  produced  a 
qiasm.  I  left  her  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  remarking  to  her  friends 
that  I  could  do  no  more  for  her,  and  that  she  probably  would  diebeftfe 
morning,  but  that  I  would  call  in  the  morning  and  see  her.  I  went  in 
at  about  ten  the  next  mommg  and  found  her  lying  as  I  had  left  her  the 
night  before.  I  took  hold  of  her  and  turned  her  over.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  we  gave  her  a  teaspoonful  of  drink.  She  swallowed,  and 
from  that  time  die  gradually  but  slowly  recovered  her  senses,  but 
eould  not  recall  anything  that  had  transpired^  not  even  the  birth  of 
iMrchOd. 
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I  ^76  ihis  oaae,  not  because  thete  is  anytluDg  Tery  rematkable  in 
it,  bnt  to  sliow  that  a  most  violent  and  desperate  case  of  protiacted 
pnaxpenl  ooavolsion  reooreied  nithoal  cUorofonn  or  any  akher  inter, 
nal  treatment,  except  a  cathartic  injection,  and  that  so  much  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  on  so  powerfiil  a  medicine  as  chloroform,  as  often 
to  administer  six  ounces  to  a  patient  with  puerperal  conruLrions.  In 
additbn  to  the  bleeding  of  a  pint  and  a  half  from  her  arm,  she 
flowed  during  the  conimlsions  quite  profusely. 

N.  L.  FOLSOM 

Parimoua,  IT.  R,  Fib.  1856. 


\FwVm  N.  B.  JoiirMl  of  IMioiM.] 

A   CASE   OF   LABOB  ACCOMFANIEP   BY   UNTJSUAIi 
SYMPTOMS. 

BT  I.  H.  DJLTIS,  M.  P. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  4«h,  1866, 1  visxted  Hn.  H.,  aged  iwenty- 
nine  years.  Found  her  at  full  period  of  uteio  gestation  of  herfind 
child.  On  Saturday  previous  had  taken  cold,  and  at  this  time  wa0 
sufiring  from  considerable  fbbrile  excitement.  Pulse,  90 ;  tongue 
coated  and  dry;  pidn  in  the  head,  back,  bowels  and  limbs.  Boweb 
bad  been  moved  by  an  enema.  No  apparent  change  in  position  of  the 
uterus.  Os  uteri  undflated.  Prescribed  Dover's  powder  and  a  gruel 
diet. 

Fe(.  5t&.  Bested  well  during  the  night;  has  fever,  but  less  pain 
than  yesterday ;  complains  of  acidity  and  burning  at  the  stomach. 
Continued  the  treatment  with  addition  of  soda  water. 

Feb.  6<ft.  Slept  most  of  the  night.  At  5,  A.  M.,  a  large  quantity 
of  liquor  AmniL  esoa|»ed,  unattended  by  pain.  Pulse.  80.  Os  uteri 
unchanged.  Patient  comfortable;  complains  of  bad  feeling  at  the 
stomach. 

J%5. 1th.  Less  fever;  liquor  amnii  continues  to  pass  away;  com* 
plaina  of  dysuria.  Omit  Dover's  powder  unless  restless.  Ordered  a 
drachm  of  the  following  mixture,  every  four  hours : 

R        Spiritus  etheris  nitrid,         fSij. 
ISnc.  Yakrianas,  f$j. 

Syrup  BhcL  fgsi. 

M. 
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Fel.  8fA,  M  and  lOA.  Continaes  mncli  Uie  same,  except  a  madud 
disposition  to  sleep. 

Feb.  Uth.  Less  fever;  extremities  nnmktarally  cool ;  eountenanee 
dejected ;  not  inclined  to  talk ;  complained  of  burning  distress  and 
dokness  at  the  stomach.  Os  uteri  undilated.  Vomited  frequentlj 
daring  the  day,  a  tough  mucous  with  very  little  bile  which  soob 
dianged  to  '*  coffee  ground  vomit/'  Bowels  moved  by  an  enema; 
sinapism  to  the  epigastrium  and  feet,  which  were  wrapped  in  hot,  diy 
flannels.  Ordered  a  drachm  of  the  following  mixture,  to  be  taken 
every  three  hours,  unless  vomiting  ceased : 

R        SuL  Morphia,  grs.  jss. 

Aqua.  Menth,  pip.  Sij. 

Bi.  Garb.  Soda,  3j. 

M. 

Feb.  12,  4,  A.  M.  Vomiting  continued.'  To  former  troatment 
added  Hydrarg.  eum«  Creta,  three  grain  doses ;  allowed  patient  small 
bits  of  ice.  11,  A.  M.  Changed  treatment.  Qsve  one-dxteonth  gnia 
of  a  Gyanuret  of  Potash  every  two  hours,  and  a  drachm  of  lecture 
Ergot  every  intermediate  hour.  6,  P.  M.,— vomiting  unrelieved. 
Patient  pretematurally  oool.  Gave  two  drachms  of  the  following 
nixtore  every  two  hours : 

R        Pulv.  Oapricum,         gn.  iij. 
Peppemunt  water,  |vL 

M. 

Hot  mustard  pediluvium.  A  continuous  stream  of  waim  water  was 
thrown  upon  the  os  uteri  for  five  minutes  by  a  Matson's  syringe  and 
repeated  evety  half  hour.  After  the  first  injection  there  were  man- 
ifestations of  labor;  after  the  second  the  pains  become  regular  and 
vomiting  ceased,  although  nausea  continued.  Patient  languid.  Gtave 
brandy. 

Feb.  18<&,  4,  A.  M.— -Was  delivered  of  a  moderate  riaed  female 
child,  dead.  Nausea  and  restlessness  continued ;  pulse,  128.  Enema 
of  thirty  drops  Tinct.  Opii  with  starch. 

Feb.  lith.  Bested  during  the  night;  pulse  130 ;  extremities  cold 
unless  kept  warm  by  artificial  heat.  Lochia  natoral ;  intellect  clear. 
No  vomiting;  complained  of  fulness  at  the  stomach  and  difficulty  of 
breathing.    Gave  brandy,  beef  tea  and  qunine. 

Fa.  15<A.— Sleeps  most  of  the  time.  P.  H.— Gan  with  difficult 
be  aroused;  soon  became  comatose;  pulse,  140;  countenance  cadav* 
eroos ;  breathing  rapid ;  cKed  a<  lOy  P.  J£ 
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RemarU,  Mrg.  H.  waa  of  mediam  oie,  of  nervoiu,  gaogiiiae 
temperament,  and  of  well  fonned  pelra.  PieMntation  of  child  was 
natuniL  Said  her  monthly  siokness  had  occorred  regukrly  during 
the  whole  period  of  utero  gesUtion.    Her  health  had  been  good. 

Three  weeks  previous  to  her  confinement,  while  taking  a  sleigh  ride 
Bhewasthrownout  of  the  sleigh,  bat  sofiered,  as  was  supposed,  no 
inconyenienoe  from  it.    During  her  confinement  no  pulsation  of  fatal 
heart  oould  be  disooyered  by  auscultation,  though  the  childi)re«ented 
no  indications  of  haying  'been  long  dead. 

This  case  presents  an  unusual  association  of  symptoms.  What 
could  have  been  their  cause?  Was  there  a  predisposition  of  the  sya- 
tarn  to  this  disease  ?  Or  was  it  the  result  of  the  combined  influences 
of  fever,  and  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  the  uterus? 

Consulting  physicians  in  this  case  were  Drs.  J.  Orosby.  S.  W.  Jones 
G.  H.  Hubbard,  M.  G.  J.  Tewksbuiy. 

Uancheiter,  Moereh  1856. 


[Vor  the  N.  H.  Jovnwl  of  Ibdiciae.] 

THP  STRAFFOBD  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Bm  Society  held  iti  fivfy^emtli  aanirenKy  b  Pbysioians'  HaU 
C;J«»Hodk,  U IW.  J„.  16th.    Themee&g w« won  ttended; 
J^ddibenjhcm  Md  d«»sio».  w«e  hmnomoo..  inrtruotive  «.d  prof! 

»  n«r  rf  the  frmte  whieh  they  «  .ow  «aping  fbm  the  toil,  and 
taoorebl.  exertion,  of  the  iUurtrion.  mind,  who  urirted  in  it.  form*. 
""Mod  in  Tiew  of  the  praperity  whieh  now  m  rignidly  marks  it. 
2««»-  mn.  .pWt.  zeal  and  feUowAeling  which  »  eminently  per. 
«W  wd  eWerbed  thi.  annoal  gathering,  angor  weU  forSe 
«mpro.pentyof  thieweiety.andexoite  and  jnrtifythe  hope  that 
f«»gbith..oontimiedtoeiirt  fi>r  nearly  a  eentoy,  rtiU  the  time 
»  wiy  fcr  dirtant  when  the  Hght  and  the  aeal  which  it  hu  enkindled 
«»«» wellkr. of  medical  Mienoe.  riiaU  be  extingnidied  by  Ui di«o- 
»*«;w.piofon8  indeed  wa.it  when  it  dawned.  Let  not  the  day  be 
«»i*«iadwlKmUd»ace«»  to  eart  it.  halloa  !"*»«>»  thnmgh. 
« the  Medical  numdty  of  thiiKrtrict. 
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The  fbllowing  offioen  were  ohoflen  for  the  eittaiDg  year  ;^ 

P.  A.  Stackpole,  H.  D.,  Pre$idefU,. 
«   W.  B.  BejmAdfl,  1j<,  ) 

Gbtrlei  Palmer,  2fuf,  ^-CkmnciOorg. 
.    T.  J.  W.  Rwy,  8r<f,   ) 
.    A.  G.  Eenner,  M.  D.,  Seerekmy. 

0.  H.  Shaokfoid,  M.  D.,  ^tMfttor. 
J.  H.  Paul,  M.  D^  Librarian. 
J.  Horn,  M.  D.,      )  ^5^^ 

'  N.  Low,  M.  D.,  J.  C.  HaoBon,  H.  J>.,  B.  W.  Sargent,  IL  B., 
9.  Fairington,  jr.,  BL  D.,  were  elected  dekgates  to  attend  the  Ainer- 
iean  Medioal  Aaaoeiation* 

'  N.  Martin,  M.  B.,  N.  Low,  BL  B.,  J.  Femald,  BI.  J>.,  wen  choHn 
a  oommittee  to  draft  reoolntiona  appropriately  noAnDg  Ui»  deadi  df 
Kchard  Boflsell,  Bf .  B. 

The  foUowmg  were  repwted,  aeoepted  and  adopted : 
Wher€a$,  in  the  death  of  Biefaaid  Bwaell,  BL  P.,  ainae  die  iMt 
meeting  of  Una  aodety,  we  have  been  oaUed  to  mewB  the  k«a  ef  om 
of  oar  most  highly  eateemed  and  Taloable  aembers. 

Therefore,  Beeohed,  That  while  aoqnieaeing  in  <Ui.diiipeMnii«  d( 
Bitine  Profklenoe,  thoae  who  beat  knew  him  deeply  feel  thai  by  ttii 
pdvation  they  have  ket »  wise  and  aagaoioas  eeons^or  and  wm  hp^Mt 
and  true  aaaooiate,  and  **  aonow  moat  of  all  thai  tbaj  ahaU  aae  Ui 
ftoenomore." 

Seeotved,  That  his  wufimtt  eoorteay ;  hja  mild  and  gennd  I 
and  bia  modeafc  and  nnpietending  mannneia  had  graatly 
to  Ua  {Mrofeanonal  bcethron  and  liuniahed  «b  example*  worthy  of  thaiv 
imitation. 

JSeeobedf  That  the  fiir^going  jpeamble  and  leaolatia—  be  entani 
npon  the  reooida  of  the  Sooieiy  and  thai  the  Seeretaiy  be  heeatgr 
inatrooted  ao  trananut  a  copy  of  the  aame  to  ihe  fiunOy  of  the  deoeaad. 

Bra.  L.  O.  BSl,  and  Oharlea  Pakaar  introduced  to  the  aolNi  of  thi 
meeting  lyedmena  of  PaJhokycal  Anatomy,  which  fiamahed  inhcagt 
log  aabjeota  for  eoauneni  and  diaoaaautt* 

The  Pieodent,  Br.  Staokpok,  deliTered  the  annual  addieai,  whmh 
waa  an  interesting  and  ekqnent  prodnction. 

In  his  introdoction  he  touched  wpoB  the  caderi  beii^yt  ngelMdl§ 
and  Tanely  ef  ibc  maieiial  wuvene;  upon  the  eoontkaa 
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wUeh  are  ooftftendjr  going  on  in  tiie  ceaHeless  opentioite  (xf  nataie* 
He  dafleanfted  maiB  paitienlarlj,  howeyen  upon  tbe  aDimal  eoonomy, 
te  amngements,  dependenoies  and  ezqaiaite  meehamsnt— 4t8  fanotiont 
and  die  laws  whkfa  pveride  otjbt  the  aame,  whieh  so  clearly  prootum 
die  WW  and  beneHoenk  design  of  the  omniwnent  Andiitect. 

Ihenee  he  deduced  the  immenBe  importanoe  of  the  ph  jaical  sdencea 
as  anziBaiy  to  the  saooeapfiil  stody  of  medicbeu  Thence  he  inferred 
die  high  pierogatires,  noble  urns,  benett>lent  mi8fiion»  and  inmenae 
xeaponaibilities  of  the  troly  phik)eopbioal  physknan  who  is  detood; 
imhaed  with  the  spirit  of  his  calling. 

He  ohose»  howoTer,  as  the  principal  theme  of  his  disceorse,  the 
solgeet  technioally  termed  Diaqnosis,  whidi  signifies  die  knowledge 
hy  which  disease  is  lecogniied,  distbgnished  and  known,  and  the 
means  fiv  its  attainment.  He  insisted  upon  the  value  of  this  knowl* 
edge*  and  the  indispensable  importance  of  acquiring  it  The  truth  is, 
this  knowledge  lies  at  the  very  foundatiott  of  medical  practice ;  de- 
pnTed  of  it,  die  medical  praotftfoner  is,  like  the  mariner,  toesed  vpon 
a  dack  lempestnons  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  with* 
oat  compass  or  chart,  and  even  without  the  glimmerings  of  a  mngle 
alar  to  direct  Um  in  his  perilous  course.  He  traced  to  a  want  of  ins 
knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  origm  of  the  Taricos  sys* 
terns  of  qnaokeiy  which  hsnre  had  an  upstart  existence  in  the  credulity 
of  fbe  people.  We  might  mention  here  the  Boyal  cure  «f  the  king'a 
eal»  **  The  weapon^ointment,"  and  its  twin  ahsuidity,  the  sympathetic 
pounder.  The  ta^water  mania  of  Bishop  Beikley,  and  the  metalio 
tiaelon  of  Perkins.  It  was  once  senoudy  bdisTed  that  scrofula  «ould 
be  eured  by  the  touch  «f  a  king.  '*  So  widely,  at  one  period,  was  the 
belief  diffused  that,  in  die  course  of  twelve  years,  nearly  one  hundred 
thoummd  persons  were  touched  by  Charles  the  Second.  It  was  taught 
end  bettered  that  the  weapon-CMUtment  would  heal  wounds,  liot  by  an 
application  to  the  wounds  themselves,  but  to  the  weapon  with  which 
the  voand  wm  made.  Bishop  Beriifeley  dmiight  and  wrote  that  tar- 
waler  would  euie  all  diseasesi  and  avered  that  twenty-five  fevers  had 
been  euied  in  his  fesuly.  These  diingp,  pronounced  by  eveiybody 
now  tom^eolmea,  had  their  day»  were  trumpeted  ferth  and  xeoeived  by 
the  astonished  arewd.  They  could  boast  of  thehr  iunnmsiable  certifi. 
eetes  of  cure,  both  ameog  deigy  and  laity«-4eafned  and  ignorant;  bur 
where  ate  tfaqr  now  t  They  are  remembered  only  as  lit  subjects  of 
ridieule  and  seen.    He  alluded  to  quaeketisreKisdiq;  at  the  present 
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day,  which  fatten  to  a  oerUb  extent  apon  the  gviOih3itg  of  the  peo|A0, 
appeal  to  the  prejudices,  ignoranoe  and  eredolity  of  manj  wiio  m 
found  in  all  oommonitiea,  who,  from  indolenoe,  loziuioin  Kmgi 
immoderate  indnlgenoe  of  the  paaaons,  are  erer  ready  to  unigins 
themselves  sick,  and  graduate  and  estimate  the  skill  of  their  me&d 
adviser  by  tlie  number  and  severity  of  the  diseases  imputed  to  tiMm. 
He  inveighed  particularly  upon  that  system  which  vainly  pro6fla«to 
storm  and  take  the  very  Sebastopol  of  disease,  by  an  infnUumi 
gUbule  of  gunpowder,  upon  that  system  to  whieh  reference  is  mideiii 
the  following  quotation  from  a  certain  learned  and  sagadoos  pulpit 
orator,  taken  from  one  of  his  sermons  touching  **  medical  deceptiou"; 
•*  My  hearers,  if  yon  have  an  amaxmg  disease  and  are  amaxmfy  psft 
to  it  to  know  what  to  do,  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to  try  the  ametsf 
skill  of  some  Indian  doctor,  or  doctor  in  steam.'*  It  may  be  noted 
for  the  honor  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  pulpit  is  not  tlvsjB 
false  toits  trust  in  this  behalf;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  in&rtoo 
many  instances  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  is  a  mere  jack-wiA-a-htDtem 
to  seduce  his  too  credulous  hearers  into  the  quagmires  of  unmidgitBd 
quackery. 

Again,  he  did  not  pass  by  that  system  which  professes  to  ootb  ill 
diseases  to  which  ficA  is  heir,  by  a  baptism  in  cold  water,  to  iM 
allusion  was  made  by  Charles  Lamb,  when  he  said  that  it  was  noti 
modem  but  an  ancient  ayatem,  dating  back  for  its  origin  to  the  fool, 
whieh  deluged  the  worid  in  olden  time.  Perhapa  this  soaking  ia 
water  may,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  be  fiiff -more  elBeadoiis  in  conseqtNSM 
of  the  high-oooading  and  euphomo  Oreek  term  by  which  it  is  kaofs* 

The  orator  demonstrated  most  clearly  that  these  and  aU  ote 
patkies  and  iims,  which  preclude  the  necessitf  of  atudy,  obsarrate 
and  investigation,  would  wither  away  and  hide  themselves  in  their  ofl 
native  insignificaaoy,  in  proportion  as  the  true  knowledge  of  diaeaie  k 
acquifed. 

Dr.  Buaell  read  a  piqper  in  whieh  he  elaborated  ^lii  theiBe  is  » 
Ibort  happy  manner,  displayfaig  much  acumen  and  patient  nmiA- 
Having  dwelt  so  kmg  upon  other  topics,  time  and  space  woaU  b&  ^ 
grt  even  a  synopsis  of  this  dibrt.  Let  it  aofioe,  therslbre,  to  mj 
that  the  Socisly  nnanhnoiufy  passed  lewdutions  ezpnamvaof  thakig^ 
regard  which  was  entertained  fbr  theee  prodnctietMi. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  be  bdnlged  in  a  ftw  nl^ 
tktm.    The  science  of  medioine  bas«  in  the  progress  of  sges,  i 
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hied  s  Task  fimd  of  knowledgt  and  ezperience.  She  ifl  enunently 
rioh  in  litentnre  and  solid  learning,  and  has  at  ber  command,  ehbora- 
ted  by  her  indnskry  and  perfected  by  her  skill,  an  immense  store-house 
of  appliances  and  means  by  which  human  life,  in  the  aggregate,  has 
been  lengthened,  and  suffering  humanity  has  been  greatly  ameliorated* 
Medicine  is  no  mushroom  production  which  has  emanated  from 
qnizotio  brains,  bnt  a  noble  and  sublime  science,  moulded  and  perfect- 
ed by  the  most  gifted  intellects  which  have  CYcr  adorned  the  annab  of 
tibe  civilized  world.  Medical  sdenoe  has  thus,  during  the  long  lapse 
of  centuries,  made  steady  and  gradual  adyances  in  improyement, 
legardless  alike  of  the  jeers  of  the  thoughtless,  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant,  the  machinations  of  the  more  openly  malignant.  Thus  on- 
ward, like  a  gallant  ship-~ 

**  Affainst  the  wind,  against  the  tide, 
StiUsteadiei  with  an  nprij^t  keel." 

and  we  trust  that  her  canvass  will  ever  be  unfurled  to  catch  every 

propitious  gale  to  waft  her  nearer,  and  still  nearer  to  the  port  of  per* 

fectibility. 

ALBERT  G.  PENNER,  Secretary. 


TREATMENT  OF  DISPLACEMENT  OP  THE  UTERUS,  WITH 
THE  ABDOMINAL  SPRING  PESSARY. 

BT  J.  MO.T.  GASTON,  H.  D. 

This  apparatus  is  designed  for  the  relief  of  prolapsus  uteri.  I^ 
combines  m  stem-pessary  with  the  abdominal  supporter,  by  means  of 
a  raring,  from  the  front-piece  of  the  supporter,  extending  downwards, 
ana  with  a  curve  backwards,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  of  the  pes- 
sary. The  material  of  the  pessary  is  silver,  reduced  to  a  thin  plate. 
At  the  lower  end  it  is  a  mere  tubular  stem  f  inch  in  diameter,  out  ia 
enlarged  in  its  upper  portion  into  a  hollow  bulb,  which  is  depressed 
above  and  anteriorly,  so  as  to  form  an  oblique  concavity,  with  a  round- 
ed rim  measuring  5^  inches  in  circumference.  In  the  depression 
above  there  is  an  opening,  from  which  a  tube  ^  inch  in  diameter 
descends  through  the  cavity,  and  out  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
stem.  The  length  of  this  tube  is  8^  inches,  while  the  length  of  the 
poeteiior  &ee,  mm  the  rim  of  the  bulb  to  the  extremity  of  the  stem,, 
is  4^  inches,  and  that  of  the  anterior  face  is  8|  inches.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  posterior  and  anterior  measurement, results  from  the 
oblitjnity  of  the  nm  of  the  concave  surface,  and  a  slight  curvature 
forwards  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  pessary,  so  as  to  correspond  to 
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Oie  aadi  of  the  peWif.    The  largert  diameter  of  tile  nm  ie  tnm  We* 
to  aide,  and  iti  front  part  is  eomewhat  flattened  and  obtmided,  tbtf- 
obviating  any  oollision  with  the  reetam  or  bladder* 
This  is  the  size  of  the  original  instnunent,  and  is  the  larmt  that  ii 


to  be  naed  in  the  treatment  of  any  case.  Others,  of  smaUer  dinea- 
eionff,  Imre  been  applied  witt  eood  resohe,  and  may  be  suited  io  tbr 
condition  of  the  parts.  Tbe  shape  of  the  upper  portioa  ha&  aho  been 
modified,  assuming  the  form  of  a  oonoavo  convex  cap,  instead  of  tim 
hollow  bnlb. 

The  stem  is  provided  below  with  a  shoulder  of  annular  form,  baving 
immediately  beneath  it  a  square  which  fits  in  a  corresponding  opening 
inthe  flat  end  of  the  spring ;  md  a  rounded  tap,  which  screws  oh  the 
extremity  of  Ac  stem,  secures  the  pessary  in  a  fixed  positioa  to  the 
spring.  Bemg  ih  us  attached,  the  springassumes  tiie  form  of  a  wire, 
with  a  curve  suited  to  the  labia,  which  in  the  ascending  portion  is  flat- 
tened and  has  holes  to  within  an  inch  of  the  extremity  in  front.  It  is 
attached'  to  the  horn  front  piece  of  the  abdominal  supporter  in  the 
Mowing  manner :  A  metal  plate  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
pMoe  of  bom,  by  rivets  at  eaob  end,  and  the  intervening  porlioD  is 
slightly  raised,  to  allow  the  end  <^  the  spring  to  pass  umbr  it.  In 
the  middle  of  this  plate  there  is  a  hole  with  a  thread  in  it,  oorraqpond- 
ing  to  one  at  the  snoulder  of  a  thumb-screw,  which  is  fitted  into  it 
An  extension  of  this  thumb-screw,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  smooth  round 
pvot,  passes  through  one  of  the  holes  m  the  flat  end  of  the  spongy 
and  into  a  hole  in  the  ham  beneath,  and  thus  secures  the  spring  to  the 
sbdominal  front-piece.  The  attachment  of  the  upper  haunch  springi 
is  by  a  similar  arrangement  at  the  upper  comer  of  the  bom  front,  and 
the  back  ends  of  these  upper  sprines  are  provided  with  discs  of  bora, 
and  mounted  with  knobs  of  metJ,  by  whidi  a  strap  oonneots  theai 
across  the  sacrum. 

The  front  end  of  each  of  the  three  springs,  being  without  holes  tut 
an  inch,  projects  beyond  the  plate  under  which  it  passes,  and  serves  u 
a  lever,  when  the  instrument  is  applied,  to  press  against  tiie  horn  front 
piece,  thus  giving  additional  support  to  the  abdomen. 

This  instrument  may  be  adapted  to  persons  of  different  rise,  bv  snn* 
ply  plaeing  the  pivot  of  the  thumb-screw  in  the  diflbrent  holes  of  eaob 
spring,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  fronlrpicce  of  horn ;  and  the  loww 
spring  may  be  disconnected  until  the  pessary  is  introduced,  and  tbe 
ciher  apparatus  is  properly  adjusted,  whon  it  may  be  graduated  in  Us 
attachment,  so  as  to  retain  the  womb  at  a  proper  devation. 

As  to  the  material  and  shape  of  the  front  piece  and  disiss,  with  tbe 
upper  sprin{^  of  this  apparatus,  I  prefer  no  claim  to  originality;  bat 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  attaened  to  the  bom,  and  the  oonneotioB 
of  the  front  piece  with  the  three  springs,  admitting  of  alteration  or 
removal  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw  of  a  peculiar  kind,  is  an  arrange* 
nient  of  my  own. 

The  lower  curved  spring,  axld  the  hollow  stem  pessaiy  attached, 
having  an  opening  extending  through  it,  are  the  parte  of  the  apparatss 
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1  jl^|gw;Hpel>ini;  Mdltny^Ti^  jeii  or  Imagd  of  aay  ingtrfr/ 
nejat  jomDodp^g  (lie  nune  fisMiweSy  or  oalealated  to  efiect  the  same 
f^od.  The  iQEtaaeote  of  YaUeiZt  EiasMO,  and  EiwiBohi  are  most, 
lil^e  it;  ^at  the  prineiple  upoa  whieh  my  aroaratns  is  eoiurtraeted  ia 
qew».  aqd  pianists  ia  the  appUcalion  of  a  ateadj  bot  elaatio  support  to 
t^  iiqpbfix)m,withioiit,.wlme  aUiintatioaaM  rostral  are  avoided. 
It  liafl  ^if^  diedvoed  fvom  a  thoiypeh  oonaideratioa  of  the  parts  in-, 
ir^j/t4^  ^  th^ir  jB^atomieal,  phy/4olog}ei^»  aad  pathplogioal  relations, 
and  18  ai^resi^d  to  the  varioiis  foivtioos^  at  the  same  time  that,  it  i% 
caJenlated  tf  efict  ajadieal  oore  of  the  malady. 

When  ^he  apparatos  is  properjy. fitted  to  theperBon»,and  the  pessaiyi 
is  introdniced  into  the  yagma,  the  neek  of  the  womb  reets^in  tne  con-, 
cavity  of  the  nppep  s^arfiMe,  and  the  oigan  is  k^pt  in  tils  pli^  th»^gh» 
the  mediam  of  the  spring  attached  to  the  Btein«  without  a^iy  tei^sion 
on  tiM  vaginal  walls.-  In  the  ^m  of  all  self^reteining  pessaries,  the 
vai^na  is  so  distended  as  to  overeome  its  contractile  powersi  and  in<v 
crease  the  liability  to  prolapse  after  the  removal  of  the  instnunent*. 
Bnt  inch  a  result  does  not  attend  this  mcdlfintion  of  the  pessary,  a& 
the  stem  is  so  reduced  in  m^  that  it  causes  uf  dttitefion  of  the  r^gPUSi 
coats  of  the  vagina,  or  of  the  sphincter.  Thf  tube,  which  aflbrds  an 
ontlet  to  the  secretions  of  the  w<mib,  admits  also  of  the  introduction, 
of  medicated  injections^  which  come  into  ^o^^tact  with  the  os  tincsB^ 
and  flowing  over  the  rim  of  the  pessaiy,  are  diffused  over  the  entire* 
fininff  membrane  of  the  vaona ;  thus  the  vagipa  waUs  axe  contraotedr 
.  and  tne  broad  and  round  ligaments  being  restored  to  their  proper 
tone,  retain  the  womb  in  its  normal  positioa. 

The  abdominal  front-piece  takes  ofi^.to  a  great  e^ent,  the  down-, 
ward  ppessare  of  the  intestines,  and  a  radical  cure  is  prom9ted  with: 
out  the  restraint  and  inconvenience  which  attends  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment for  prolapsus  uterL  Instead  of  lonr  confinement  to  the  h<ninmtal 
pomtioa,  with  its  concomitant  atomic  condition  of  the  jphysical  oigan- 
uatioiif  the  patient  may  walk  and  take  healthfol  exercise  in  the  open 
air  while  the  apparatus  is  worn.  After  the  patient  lies  down  at  niAhtr 
the  instrument  may  be  removed,  to  avoid  any  irritation,  and  to  aomi^ 
of  the  marital  indn^nce;  but  it  must  be  re-applied  before  riang  from 
bed  in  the  momii^. 

In  conjonetion  with  this  apparatus,  a  lour  ounce  womb  qrringe,. 
with  a  perforated  ivory  bulb  at.  the  termination  of  a  long  tube  has 
been  need  for  cleansing  the  parts  by  injections  of  Oastile  soap  and 
water ;  aad  also  for  paicdng  cold  astrineent  solutions  into  the  va^^, 
after  the  nessacy  is  removed  for  the  night  The  vadnal  walls  are  thna 
eoBtracteo,  and  the  liability  of  the  uterus  to  desoeaid.  is  obviated.  If 
an  aetriogent  injection  were  to  precede  the  introduction  of  the  pessary^ 
some  di&ttltv  would  be  experienced  in  passing  the  instrument  into 
tbd  contracted  vagina;  bnt  it  may  be  done  advantageouslv  afterwards, 
by  adapCbg  the  sh<»t  pipe  of  the  syrinm  to  the  Wer  end  of  the  tnbe« 
which  passes  through  the  pessary;  and  thus  medieated  applications 
wiaj  be  made  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  rests  in  the  cup  at  its 
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upper  outlet,  as  well  ae  to  tbe  lining  mernhmie  of  the 
ezperienoe  with  this  appentiu  n&Sm  me  that  better  reaniti 
attainable  by  ite  use,  than  by  any  other  meana  whioh  hare  been  naort- 
ed  to  for  the  relief  of  rehzation  of  the  parts  oonneotad  with  the  ntm ; 
but  independent  of  these  looal  applianoes,  measures  addressed  to  tin 
general  system  are  reqnimte,  ana  a  wholesome  region  moat  aosom- 
pany  this,  or  any  other  meehanioal  treatment  of  prolapsos  uteri. 

The  fiist  patient  that  I  treated  on  this  prinei|de  was  a  necro  woMi, 
who  had  snfiered  greatly  in  a  first  ooi2finement,  and  had,  far  sbvsb 
years  subsequently,  labored  under  foiling  of  the  womb.  When  I  vas 
oalled  to  her,  a  veiy  aggravated  case  was  revealed.  There  was  aeils 
peritonitis,  with  the  womb  protruding  beyond  the  vulva,  and  the  erert* 
ed  vagina  exhibited  marks  of  previous  abrasions  and  ukerMioBi. 
After  a  preliminary  treatment  for  the  peritoneal  aflfeetion  emoffimt 
applications  were  made  to  the  parts  for  several  hours,  and  redaoIbB 
was  accomplished  by  pressing  steadily  and  firmly  with  the  palm  of  Ae 
hand  against  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  until  it  was  carried  within  As 
vulva ;  and  then  the  pressure  was  continued  by  the  ends  of  the  finnn 
and  thumb,  until  it  was  borne  up  nearly  to  its  proper  elevation.  Bat 
the  tendency  to  protnrion  was  so  urgent  as  to  require  constant  meehm- 
ical  resistance,  for  which  punpose  I  contrived  an  eztemporaoeous  peMiyi 
with  a  prop  or  stem,  so  that  it  could  be  secured  by  a  T  bandap. 
This  met  the  emergency,  and  pessaries  of  various  forms  tod  dimeoMi 
were  afterwards  tried  ;  but  the  sphincter  vagina  was  so  relaxed,  tluii 
no  ordinary  pessaiy  was  retuned  for  any  kngfch  of  time  after  tbe  las*  * 
port  was  withdrawn,  and  I  was  compelled  to  btve  reoourae  again  to  m 
rude  invention  whidi  had  been  adopted  at  the  outset.  For  a  few  d^ 
after  the  application  of  this  foroibie  support,  there  was  eonadeiame 
irritation,  with  some  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  it  was  necemny  to 
draw  off  the  urine  by  the  catheter;  but  this  subsided,  and  the  profi»> 
lonal  stem  pessary  was  borne  without  further  disturbance. 

In  OxB  meantime,  various  internal  remedies  and  va^al  injeetioDS 
were  resorted  to,  and  after  some  weeks,  an  abdominal  supporter  vu 
applied.  After  a  treatment  extending  from  September  19th  to  De- 
cember 16th,  1851,  she  was  dismissed,  mth  instructions  that  no  aotive 
service  should  be  required  of  her ;  but  her  general  healtii  wasjw^ 
good,  and  the  uterus  retained  its  proper  position  without  any  artiiiail 
support.  The  relief  proved  permanent,  and  eventually  retained  to 
her  duties  on  her  master's  plantation,  where  I  frequentiy  sawte 
afterwards,  and  asoerUdned  on  one  occasion,  by  an  examinationt  Aat 
tho  utems  had  not  descended. 

In  reflecting;  on  this  case,  it  occurred  to  me  thai  an  apparatus  nn^ 
be  constructed,  embodying  the  stem*pessaiy  and  abdommal  sopportsr, 
which  would  be  available  in  the  treatment  of  this  dass  of  disesM 
and  I  then  formed  a  model  of  a  pessary  witii  tins  view.  Bat  lod 
not  succeed  in  my  object  until  December  of  1868,  when  I  emploT^ 
Mr.  Heini,  who  then  pursued  the  avocation  of  a  outier  in  ^"f^ 
to  make  the  pessary,  intii  a  spring  so  arranged  that  it  might  be  attm* 
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6d  to  tii6  knolf  on  the  fronfe-ineee  of  OhMe's  abdomiosl  soroorter. 
Gbaae's  instrattent  did  not  meet  mj  views  in  all  respects  for  this  por^ 
lion  of  tbe  anpantus,  bnt  I  made  it  serve  the  purpose  nntil  I  eoold 
have  one  maae  meoording  to  the  plan  detailed  in  the  description  of  my 
instmment.  The  above  oombination  was  available  at  the  time  to  test 
the  principle,  and  confirmed  mv  antidpadons  of  snoeess.  One  of  the 
cases  treated  with  it  was  in  the  person  of  a  negro  woman,  who  had 
bcnrne  several  children,  bat  had  ceased  for  five  years,  dnrin|;  which 
time  she  had  snflbred  with  ftlHng  of  the  womb.  Upon  ezammation, 
the  OS  tincse  was  fonnd  in  the  vmval  opening,  and  puunng  the  patient 
in  &e  reoombent  position,  I  adapted  the  cup  of  the  pessary  to  the 
organ,  and  by  gradaal  pressore,  succeeded  in  elevating  it  to  the  entire 
eztont  of  the  stem,  which  brought  the  end  of  the  spring  in  contact 
with  the  labia.  The  oliher  extremity  at  the  spring  was  then  seomped 
to  the  firont-piece  of  the  supporter,  which  had  been  previously  adjusted 
to  the  person  of  the  patient.  A  cold  astringent  injectioa  was  intro- 
duced through  the  tube  of  the  pessary,  and  the  patient  rose  to  her 
feet,  expressing  a  sense  of  comfiirt  while  walking  about  the  room. 
After  a  few  days,  I  found  there  was  very  little  toiMcncy  to  prokipse 
when  the  instrument  was  temporarily  withdrawn,  and  in  less  than  a 
mopth  it  was  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  no  further  trouble  from  this 
source  has  resulted. 

It  has  been  used  in  another  easS)  of  a  delicate  white  woman,  who 
had  home  six  children,  and  had  a  misoanjace  when  I  was  called  to 
attend  her.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  been  troubled  with  falling 
of  the  womb,  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  her  previous  child,  and  1 
infened  that  her  present  aoindent  resulted  ftoui  this  condition.  After 
sbe  recovered  from  the  immediate  eflboto  of  the  abortion,  the  abdom- 
inalsprinff  pessary  was  a|^lied.  She  was  soon  able  to  attend  to  her 
ordinary  household  duties,  and  repeatedly  walked  the  distance  of  two 
miles  whUe  wearing  the  instrument,  being  relieved  by  it  firom  the 
dragging  and  bearing  down  pains,  which  annoyed  her  when  she  attempt* 
ed  any  exertion  without  it.  A  general  tonic  treatment  accompanied 
die  use  of  the  instrument,  and  the  astringent  injections  were  also 
resorted  to  for  more  than  a  month,  when  she  folt  that  treatment  was 
no  longer  required,  and  returned  the  instrument,  with  many  exprea- 
rioDS  c?  satiflfoction  for  the  relief  it  had  afibrded  her. 

A  negro  woman,  somewhat  advanced  in  life*  with  the  os  uteri  pre* 
seating  at  the  vidva,  and  induoing  trouble  in  urinating,  has  been  re- 
cently under  treatment ;  and  although  the  external  parte  were  very 
much  relaxed,  the  womb  was  with  considerable  difficulty  raised  to  ite 
normal  position  and  pressed  downward,  so  as  to  keep  ^e  spring  of  the 
instrument  in  a  state  of  constent  tension.  It  afforaed  comfort  at  the 
time  to  the  wearer ;  yet  the  fbrce  being  kept  up,  caused  some  soreness 
and  irritetion  on  the  third  day,  and  the  apparatus  was  temporarily 
suspended ;  but  I  subsequently  examined  the  jpatient,  and  ascertaiiied 
ihat  the  womb  was  restored  to  ite  proper  position. 
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Two  eaies  of  ladies,  irtth  an  ante-VBidon  of  Ae  womb  to  waA  9Mu 
extent  tbat  the  fundos  was  resting  against  the  neok  of  the  bladder, 
and  the  col  de  sac  of  the  Taj^a,  resting  against  the  rectom,  bave 
been  relieved  of  all  the  distressing  features  by  the  application  of  this 
instmment ;  and  one  of  them  has  worn  it  continnouslj  without  remoTsl 
for  ten  days,  at  di&rent  times,  and  no  compliunt  has  been  nadt  of 
irritation. 

These  patients  continue  to  vear  the  apparatus,  and  ezpnss  thenr 
fielves  more  comfortable  with  it  than  without  it;  but  I  find  that  the 
womb  does  not  assume  its  former  unnatiural  position  when  the  peaiaxy 
is  withdrawn,  and  I  trust  the  result  will  be  a  permanent  cure  of  the 
diflplacement. 

The  apparatus  which  is  now  in  use  has  been  slightly  modified  firom 
ib0  original  instrument,  but  acts  predsely  on.  the  same  principle,  and 
with  a  similar 'cflbct. 

These  oases  show  that  the  apparatus  may  be  advantageously  appBed 
to  die  treatment  of  prolapsus  uteri  and  anteveisbn ;  and  my  impna^. 
(uon  is,  that  it  will  be  found  available  in  most  of  the  displaoements  of 
this  organ  which  are  met  with  in  pmctica. 

All  deviations  of  the  uterus  mm  its  normal  pomtion,  are  the  result 
ot  an  unenervated  state  of  the  muscular  organization,  accompanied  l^r 
relaxation  of  the  suspensory  ligaments  of  the  womb,  and  the  parietes 
of  the  vagina.  Any  measure  which  connteraots  this  atomic  coaditba 
of  the  system,  must  be  advantageous  in  Ae  various  malpositions  of 
this  organ ;  and,  therefore,  wiule  I  urge  the  use  of  this  apparatus  for 
the  relief  oi  prokpsus  uteri,  I  suggest  that  it  should  be  tested  in  other 
displacements  of  this  organ.  The  apparatus  may  be  readily  apnlisd 
by  those  who  have  patients  of  this  descriptiim ;  and  if  the  detaiu  of 
lis  application  are  recorded  by  the  different  members  of  the  profosrioo, 
it  wui  bring  together  such  a  number  of  &cts  as,  to  be  entirely  oooo^ 
nve,  and  lead  to  a  definite  classification  of  those  to  whieh  it  is  best 
adapted* 

If  the  results  (^  tbe  treatment  are  forwarded  to  me,  they  will  be 
presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  body,  with  sneh  obser?ations  as 
my  further  use  of  the  apparatus  may  suggest.. 

DiL  MolNTi^ii's  Anti-Dtspjbptio  Pill.  We  perceive  that  the  fiss 
ttuh  for  the  above  pill,  published  in  our  last  No.,  is  rendered,  by 
some  typographical  errors,  entirely  unintelligible.  It  should  be  as 
follows: 

R    Potass,  sulph.  3ij 
Gubeb.  pulv.  3j 
(jioger.  pulv.  1       ,^^ 
Rhelpulv.     |»*^" 
01.  Gaultheria  gtixx 
Mucillag.  Acac.  q.  s. 
M.  Ft  Pill  No.  LXX. 
Dose  :^ne  before  each  meaL 
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Dmatbl  Of  Db.  Ohablk  Bell. — ^It  is  oar  painfal  daty  to  annonnoe 
the  decease  of  our  hte  associate,  Dr.  Charles  Bell  of  Concord,  wbo 
died  at  that  city  on  the  29th  Febmary,  at  the  age  of  22^  yean.  It 
18  yerj  rate  that  the  death  of  so  yonng  a  man  gives  rise  to  so  mdch 
feding  in  the  profesrion  of  his  choice  as  has  that  of  Dr.  BelL  It  har 
rarely  been  onr  lot  to  be  associated  with  a  man  who  so  rapidly  acqntr- 
6d  or  so  secorely  held  onr  confidence  aa  he  did.  And  the  same  is  the 
ease  with  those  people  at  Concord  with  whom  he  mostly  associated. 
All  who  came  in  contact  with  him  became  convinced  of  his  great  men- 
tal, ikioral,  and  professional  excellences,  and  his  sadden  and  nnexpect^ 
ed  death  was  severely  felt  by  all  classes  of  commanity. 

Dr.  Bell  was  associated  with  as  daring  a  part  of  last  year  in  the 
management  of  the  Joamal,  and  had  occanonally  eontribated  to  iti 
pages  before.  His  first  article  may  be  found  on  page  281  of  Vol.  S, 
and  la  a  learned  and  valoable  eontribntioii  to  svgioal  pathology ;  his 
last  is  an  article  on  '*  Homodopathy,"  in  oar  last  Febroaiy  No.,  over 
the  signatore  of  ''Dartmouth,"  which  ia  replied  to  in  the  present 
Domber. 

Dr.  Bell  was  a  aaMvs  of  Chester,  m  this  Stiite,  at  which  place  hie 
mother  still  survives.  He  Was  a  brother  of  Dr.  L.  V.  Bell,,  of  the 
Somerville  Mass.  Insane  Asylum ;  Hoik  James  Belli  Senator  in  Con* 
grass ;  Hon.  8.  D.  Bell,  Judge  of  our  Supreme  Court,  and  several. 
younger  brothers  who  give  promise  of  future  profiMuonal  excellence. 

ABnOMnrAL  Spring  Pjssabt.  J.  McF.  Gaston,  M.D. ,  of  Columbia, 
8.O.,  has  invented  an  instrument  for  the  treatment  of  displacements  of 
the  uterus  to  which  he  gives  the  above  title.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  drawings  sent  us,  it  is  superior  to  anything  heretofore  used, 
and  for  the  information  of  our  readers  we  tnmsfor  to  our  pages  Dr. 
O.'s  description  of  the  apparatus. 
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Iiiwi8*8  Impbotid  Pobtabu  Btbznoi,  whkb  ia  adTSttiiei  in  tiw 
number,  will  be  found  on  examination  and  in  use  to  be  one  of  (he 
most  perfeot  instramente  in  the  market  It  is  so  simple  and  its  seicr- 
al  parts  fit  with  so  maoh  aoQoracy  that  there  is  little  ohanoe  of  its  get* 
ting  out  of  repair,  and  its  prioe  is  so  low  as  to  place  it  within  tha 
reach  of  eyeiy  fiunily  who  desire  an  injecting  appaiatna. 

Tex  Medical  Indxpxndxnt.  The  Ghreat  West  is  prolific  of  mefi- 
oal  literature,  in  which  New  England  b  far  in  the  background.  Hen, 
we  haye  been  for  years  struggling  against  wind  and  tide  to  sostaia  a 
second  Medical  Journal  east  of  New  York,  while  each  Western  Sftafto 
has  one  and  many  two  or  three  each. 

' '  The  Medical  Independent  and  MmUhJy  Review  of  Medieim  aad 
Surgery, ^^  is  edited  by  Hxnxt  Goadb7,  M.  D.,  &o.,  Edwaxd  Km, 
M.  D.,  and  L.  O.  Bobhtson,  M.  D.,  and  published  by  S.  D.  Hwooi 
&  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  It  numbers  64  pag^  at  $2,  a  year.  Iha 
number  before  us  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  a  Medical  Jooinal 
should  be ;  Dr.  Gt)adby,  the  senior  editor,  has  an  excellent  repotatioa 
•8  a  minute  anatomist,  and  starts  off  in  this  number  with  a  TalnaUa 
article  "  On  the  Links  oonnecting  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Eiiig' 
doms,"which  from  a  certmn  '*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  GoagfeHi" 
we  presume  means  that ''  here  begins  a  t  *^  book. 

"Tullt's  Matxbu  Mbbioa.''  We  have  recelTed  Noi.  13,14 
and  16  of  this  work,  which  brings  it  up  to  the  ProSm  to  the  dssi  Ih- 
phrasnica.  We  hope  this  work,  which  is  unquestionably  the  moit 
learned  which  was  ever  written  on  this  subject,  will  receiye  soob  fsp- 
port  as  will  enable  its  yenerable  author  to  bring  it  to  aa  early  eoaivi*' 
tion.  Send  one  or  more  dollars  to  Dr.  Jefierson  Cbuieh,  Spriogtsli 
Mass.,  who  will  send  just  aa  many  numbers  as  your  money  pays  for 
at  26  cents  each. 

Tfix  Monthly  Stethoscopb and  Mbdioal Rxpobtbb.  Vf9)a^ 
received  Nos.  2  and  8  of  Ais  new  Journal,  edited  by  Pbs.  Wiuo' 
&  Lbwis,  who  were  editors  of  **  The  Stethoscope ''  before  its  nim» 
with  the  Ya.  Med.  &  Surg.  JoumaL 

As  we  have  no  interest  in  any  local  misunderstandings  of  onr  Vtf^ 
ginia  brethren,  we  wish  this  Journal,  which  is  ably  edited,  all  in^g^ 
able  success.    Please  send  us  No.  one. 
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V£um*B  Patimt  Ijbgs  We  become  objeote  of  national  pride ; 
Ibej  ara  worn  by  all  elaeses  and  conditions  in  life,  as  tbey  are  adapted 
to  all  occupations  and  are  afforded  at  prices  wbioh  pat  tbeu  witbiti 
the  reach  of  all.  An  adTcrtisement  in  this  nnmber  gives  information 
in  relation  to  tbeir  mannfiu^tnre,  and  the  foUowing  from  the  NwhYork 
Jfedieai  Gazetie,  is  so  appropos  that  we  copy  it : 

''  Dr.  Paimer^s  Artificial  Limbe.  A  manufactory  has  reoendy 
been  opened  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  878  Broadway  in  addition  to 
the  establishmenis  at  Soringfield,  Mass.,  and  Philadelphia,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  oontinoed.  The  public  generally,  and  eyen  the  pro- 
fesrion,  hare  but  an  inadequate  coaception  of  the  importance  of  this 
manufacture  of  artificial  limbSf  or  the  consummate  ingenuity  and  per- 
fection of  the  mechanbm,  unless  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
Tisitinff  one  of  the  establishments  of  Palmer  &  Co.,  who  have  become 
of  worid-wide  celebrity  in  this  department.  The  multitude  of  muti- 
lations requiring  the  employment  of  artificial  limbs,  and  which  bad 
surgery  is  ever  increasing  far  exeeeds  the  estimate  made  a  few  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Palmer  first  invented  the  leg  for  his  own  ^  use,  and 
mich  he  has  worn  ever  since.  Hence  the  demand  now  requires  these 
three  manu&ctories  for  its  supply ;  and  the  artistic  skill  with  which 
they  are  constructed  defies  all  competition  at  home  or  abroad. 

Palmer's  limbs  are  worn  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  New  York 
London  and  Paris,  &c.,  and  not  only  without  detection,  but  so  admi- 
rably constructed  is  the  mechanism  of  the  joints — that  the  fact  of 
mutation  is  concealed  so  efifectually  as  to  defy  detection. 

We  often  see  a  lady  promenading  Broadway  whom  nobody  suspects 
of  having  undergone  ampntation,  ^ose  artifi<»al  limb  made  by  Palmer 
^  Co.,  is  for  all  the  purposes  of  ease  and  graeefolness  in  walking, 
every  way  equal  to  the  other  limb  which  is  uninjured. 

Such  an  inventor  should  be  rewarded  as  a  public  benefactor.^' 

:  PaocnniHOS  of  thi  Aicibioan  Pharmaokutical  Association,  at 
th0  Fourth  Anmud  MwUng,  KM  m  New  York,  Sept.  11th,  12lh  ^ 
18C&,  1865. 

This  book  of  40  pages  contains  besides  the  '*  JQumal  of  its  proceed- 
ings," several  essays  of  much  value,  such  as  '*  Report  of  the  oom- 
Biitiee  on  Standards  for  Drugs  ;*'  an  **  Essay  on  the  Orowtii  and  Pro- 
duction of  WukM  in  tiie  West,  and  on  CaUwba  Brandy  and  Tartar ;" 
*'Beport  of  a  Gommifttee  to  Consider  and  Beport  on  the  subject  of 
Home  Adulterations;"  *'0n  the  strength  of  Commercial  Muriatic 
and  Nitrio  Adds  and  Alcohol,"  &c.,  fcc  We  cannot  forbear  to  sug- 
gest that  this  '*  National  Pharmaceutical  Associati(m"  is  setting  an 
example  of  honest  straight  forward  devotion  to  the  mterests  of  the 
profession  of  Pharmacy  that  our  "National  Medioal  Assodation'' 
would  do  wen  to  follow. 
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Amibioan  MiDiOAL  AssoouTiOH.  The  Ninih  Ammal  MMfing 
of  the  Amerioan  Medical  Aawouition  iriU  be  held  in  the  CHj  of  ]>»- 
troit,  Michigan,  on  Taesdaj,  Maj  Gth,  1866. 

The  secretaries  of  all  aocietiee  and  other  bodies  entitled  to  i 
tatioa  m  the  Assodation,  are  requested  to  forward  to  the 
correct  lists  of  their  reqpectiye  delegations,  €i$  sooti  4U  A^  mmf  iv 
appoinUd;  and  it  is  wxmes&y  desired  hj  the  Oommittee  of  Amnge. 
ments,  that  the  appointments  be  made  at  as  early  a  period  as  poaaible. 

The  foUowmg  extracts  are  from  Article  2d  of  the  Gonatitation : 

<<  Each  local  society  shall  haye  the  priyilege  of  sending  to  the  Aan- 
ciation  one  delegate  for  eveir  ten  of  its  regular  resident  membera, 
and  one  for  CTery  additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  this  number. 

*'  The  Faculty  of  ever^  regalarlv  constituted  Medical  College  w 
chartered  school  of  medicine,  shall  naye  the  priyilege  of  sending  two 
dele^tes.  The  professional  staff  of  eyery  chartered  or  municipal 
hospital,  containing  a  hundred  patients  or  more,  shall  haye  the  piifi- 
lege  of  sending  two  delegates ;  and  eyery  other  permanently  orgamasd 
medical  institution,  of  good  standing,  sliall  haye  the  priyilege  dT  send- 
ing one  delegate. 

''Delegates  representing  the  Medical  Staff  of  tiie  United  States 
Army  and  Nayy,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chiefr  of  tiie  Army  and 
Nayy  Medical  Bureau.  The  number  of  delegates  so  apnomted  ahaU 
be  four  from  the  army  medical  officers,  and  an  equal  numoer  from  the 
nayy  medical  officers/^ 

The  latter  dause,  in  relation  to  delegates  from  tiie  army  and  nayy, 
was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  GonatitatiDny  at  the  meeting  of 
libe  Association  held  in  New-Tork,  in  May,  1858. 

*«*Medical  Journals,  &c.,  please  copy. 

WiLLUM  BnoniB,  M.  D.,  Detroit,  lEch^, 
OmofUm  SienUuia. 


MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  snbsoribers  are  assodated  for  the  poipeae  of  giying  Mmoaft 
ImxBvoziov. 

Students  will  be  receiyed  for  any  kngdi  of  tioMand  i«oeif«  sysbstt* 
fttio  instruction. 

They  wiU  haye  access  to  a  yery  large  and  ezoeDent  Medioal  IAmj 
with  Medical  Beyiawii  Jonmab.  Dmwings,  Plates,  Ice 

GEO.  H.  HUBBABD,  M.  D.« 
N.  B.  aAOS,  H.  D. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

LovTKas,  Feb.,  1856. 

My  D£AB  Sir  :  It  is  not  perhaps  out  of  place  ia  these  letters  to 
say  a  word  upon  the  value  of  professional  introduotions  to  the  medioal 
traveller  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  light  which  many  regard  introductory  letters,  they  are  but 
passports  to  a  specious  civility,  in  no  wise  representing  the  true  feelings 
of  him  who  offers  it.  Such  may  be  true  in  the  world  of  business, 
where-men  console  themselves  that  the  politeness  due  to  a  stranger  is 
bounded  by  a  dinner  or  a  seat  in  their  box  at  the  theatre.  Should  it, 
perchance,  extend  further,  you  may  well  suspect  some  mercenary 
object.  It  is  the  same  with  diplomatic  references.  The  Public  Min- 
isters of  all  countries  have  so  many  claims  to  consider,  that  in  most 
cases,  they  limit  themselves  to  a  routine  politeness  towards  their  coun- 
trymen which  in  such  places  as  London,  Madrid,  or  Patis,  rather 
chills  than  promotes  a  spirit  of  individual  intercourse. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  members  of  the  same  profession ;  nor  ought 
it  to  be ;  and  I  have  learned,  during  my  stay  in  Europe,  that  the 
value  of  such  letters  here  is  great.  The  attentions  which  are  extend- 
ed to  the  medical  traveller  are  such  as  he  hopes  to  receive.    He  finds 
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an  nnobtroftivQ  poUtenesa  exhibited  ererywhere  he  goes.  FarfliliBi, 
never  thought  of,  are  proffered,  to  gam  a  better  knowledge  of  a  phei. 
Its  Hedioal  Institnttons,  MoBenms,  Dupenaaiies,  HoepitelB,  AsykuM, 
and  Boientifie  priyilegee  are  open  to  him.  He  reoeiToe  finm  thm 
friends,  whom  his  letters  proonre,  a  more  extended  introdnctioD  to  tht 
distinguished  physioianB  of  the  place  y  he  may  notioe  the  peeiilitnli« 
of  their  greatness,  and  witness  perhaps  some  operation  or  diagaon 
marking  their  ability  or  skill.  He  regrets  leaving  aneh  a  place,  sod 
his  regard  for  those  whose  friendship  he  accjaires  eontbnea  so  loag  as 
the  gratification  experienced  in  their  sodety  be  remembered. 

The  opinion  which  I  hare  been  led  to  entertain  of  the  valae  of 
introdnotioBs  has  in  no  case  been  lessened.  No  auxiliazy  can  be  man 
important.  They  cost  nothing  to  the  bearer.  The  pleasnre  leodrel 
is  mntual.  An  exchange  of  sentiments  and  hctB  takes  place ;  iofir 
madon  is  imparted  on  either  side  in  regard  to  institations  and  DMa, 
correspondencies  arise,  and,  in  the  end,  the  progress  of  seienoe  wd 
the  spirit  of  professional  intercourse  are  greatly  pnxBOted. 

By  one  of  the  many  conrtesies  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  pnAi. 
oonid  friends  in  Bdinbnrg,  I  had  the  pleasoie  npon  a  recent  galsrdsy, 
of  attending  a  fiastiyal  of  the  Blmd  Asylom  located  there.  The  is. 
mttes  of  this  valnable  institution,  numbering  about  a  hundred  asd 
thirty,  were  regaled  by  the  Directors  in  such  a  manner  as  might  biit 
the  day  itself  and  assure  to  those  unfortunates  the  sympathies  tad 
lemembrance  of  the  community.  The  occasion  was  at  once  am  intK. 
esting  and  a  sad  one.  It  was  sad  to  think  that  while  so  large  a  fio- 
portion  of  mankind  are  happily  free,  from  this  calamity,  sU  thoie 
assembled  befiure  us,  and  thousands  of  others  wore,  as  the  peat 
English  poet  laments — 

**  Ftom  tiie  dieerfiil  ways  of  men  cat  off, 
And  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Freeeuted  with  a  imi?«rMl  bumk.** 

I  have  alluded  to  this  Asylum  in  order  to  present  it  in  conaaciioa 
vnth  the  Hospitals  and  refu^  for  the  sick  and  infirm  The  medieil 
trayeller  who  omits  to  visit  suoh  institutions,  and  to  keep  this  coanes- 
lion  in  view  loses,  as  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  greatest  attraetioas  of 
%  professional  tour. 

The  Hospital  privileges  of  Xdinburg  are  numerous.  There  ii  die 
Boyal  Public  Dispensary,  where  medical  students  preseribe  and  aUao' 
the  patients  under  the  superintendence  of  the  oficen;  the  "  Net 
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Di0jpemaajt**  ooiidiicted  npoo  the  same  phn ;  an  Eye  Diqieiurary,  in 
ooDJnnction  wiib  whieh  are  legnlor  oonrsee  of  leotaies  upon  the  disea* 
808  and  physiology  of  that  oigan ;  an  Eye  Infbrmary ;  the  Boyal  lofir- 
BUtfy ;  the  Boyal  Maternity  Hospital,  and  lastly  the  Boyal  Infirmary, 
a  national  IhatitntioQ  and  the  chief  hospital  of  the  oity.  In  all  of 
these,  students  are  permitted  to  attend,  and  the  fees  vary  with  the 
amount  of  praetioal  instruction  aflbrded,  from  SIO  to  $85  a  year.  In 
the  Eye  Di^nsary  the  average  number  of  patients  is  over  thirteen 
hondred  per  annum.  At  the  Boyal  Pnblio  IHspensary,  praetioal 
midwifery,  the  ooroponnding  of  meduunes,  and  minor  surgery  are  left 
in  groat  part  to  the  students  attached  to  the  building.  It  is  at  the 
Boyal  Infirmary,  however,  that  most  of  the  University  Medimd  stu- 
dents acquire  their  elinical  experience.  The  buildings  are  capacious, 
the  wards  large,  and  the  institution  is  admirably  oonducted.  Here 
also,  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  dty  are  in 
attendance,  and  one  can  listen  daily  to  the  eUnical  remarks  of  Drs* 
ChristiBon  and  Bonnet,  and  witness  the  masterly  (^rations  of  Profes- 
son  Syme  and  Miller. 

Thece  is  one  institution  in  Edinbnrg  whioh  I  hare  left  unnoticed. 
It  would  not  seem  orthodox  to  refer  to  a  Yeterinaxy  College,  though 
tlie  surgeon  who  enters  the  Englbh  East  India  serrice,  or  the  Army, 
finds  an  attendance  of  six  months  at  tucb  a  school  oftentiffies  very 
useful.  In  our  own  country,  and  especially  at  the  West,  I  believe 
tint  many  a  pfayncian  would  add  greatly  to  his  reputation  and  good 
iniueneo  by  making  this  department  of  science  a  collateral  study. 
The  objection  that  the  physidan  degenerates  into  the  jockey  by  snch 
nn  acquisition  is  not  valid.  The  majority  of  our  profession  must 
practice  in  country  places,  among  fiurmers  and  gnuderst  and  he  who 
demeans  himself  highmindedly,  and  sustains  the  character  of  a  '*  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar,"  to  use  the  hail-fellow  well-met  expression  in  a 
good  sense,  need  fear  no  degradation  from  a  knowledge  cl  **  Compar- 
ative Medicine." 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  Veterinary  College  with  all  its  usefulness,  and 
I  care  not  to  esdmale  this,  that  I  would  speak.  If  there  is  anything 
in  Edinbnrg  which  makes  it  preeminent  as  a  medical  centre,  it  is  the 
College  and  Hall  of  Surgeons  to  which  I  have  made  as  yet  no  alluriott. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  courses  of  lectures  and  the  distinguished  profes* 
Bors,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Museum  will  sufioe.  As  an  isolated 
feature  it  is  first  in  importance  to  the  student,  and  unlike  the  Anatom* 
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leal  Masenm  of  the  Uniyersity,  already  spoken  of,  it  is  fally  appceeiafr' 
ed.  Larger  Masenms  exist,  in  those  here  in  Lcmdon  one  may  see 
more,  bat  in  no  plaoe  have  I  as  yet  seen  a  collectaon  of  the  nss,  m 
practically  arranged,  so  modem  and  so  rich  in  eyeiything  pertainiof^ 
to  Surgical  Science.  And  more  than  that,  it  is  a  plaoe  for  study. 
With  the  catalogae  in  one's  hand,  and  the  catalogne  10  a  text  bo<^  in 
itself,  he  may  find  illustrations  of  almost  eveiy  point  in  Surgical  Ant' 
omy  and  Pathology  as  well  as  in  the  operative  and  obstetrical  depart- 
ments. I  will  only  refer  to  a  few  classes  of  specimens  of  great  interest 
for  their  completeness  and  beaoty.  Such  are  the  herma^,  tnmours  and 
urinary  calculi.  Of  the  last,  while  visiting  the  Museum  one  day,  I 
saw  a  collection  of  fifty-three  just  presented  by  an  English  surgeon 
lately  returned  from  India.  The  patients  were  mostly  aatives.  Li 
all  the  cases  he  had  operated  himself.  Only  four  died  out  of  fbr^- 
seven.  Several  of  the  calculi  were  the  size  of  a  large  horse  chestnut. 
I  was  assured  of  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  numbers  which  I  gtfBi 
though  I  had  no  opportunity  to  read  the  notes  of  the  cases  in  ^OBsn^ 
don  of  the  Conservator.  In  the  obstetrical  department  are  beantifid 
casts  of  the  various  presentations  and  stages  of  parturition,  sevenl 
omioua  monstrositiesi  ovarian  and  uterine  tumours,  quadruple  placentas, 
extravagant  specimens  of  in&ntile  hydrocephalus,  plaeent»  previs, 
and  several  examples  of  supposed  hsemaphroditism,  where  defioienej 
or  hypertrophy,  or  perhaps  vaginal  procedentia  in  the  female  would 
explain  the  peculiar  confonnatian  oi  the  organs.  In  fine,  every  speei- 
men  or  object  which  the  labors  oi  such  men  as  Sr.  Kmpson  and  Ids 
associates  would  naturally  bring  into  a  Museum  are  found  in  tins 
department. 

But  enough  of  Edinburg.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  Aat  the  ex. 
penses  of  living  ure  the  same  as  in  Amodcan  dties. 

Betuming  to  London  by  way  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  I  stopped 
long  enough  at  the  former  place  to  visit,  among  a  few  objects  of  intetet^ 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  a  collection  presenting  preeminent  cbdms  te 
attention.  But  the  day  was  dark  and  stormy  and  I  was  glad  to  escape 
from  the  smoke,  fog  and  soot,  so  allied  with  our  notionB  of  that  d^- 
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ABSTRACT  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  XJRINARY  ORGANS. 

Delivered  before  Medical  Siudents,  during  the  Winter  of  1855-56  ; 
Bt  D.  D.  Slape,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Lecturb  VI. 

GxNTLEMBN :  In  my  last  lecture  I  spoke  to  you  upon  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  and  its  consequences.  In  my  remarks  upon  suppnra- 
tian  of  the  bladder,  I  said  that  I  should  treat  of  this  more  particularly 
when  I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  morbid  admixtures  with  the  urine.  I 
can  most  conveniently  do  so  at  the  present  time. 

By  morbid  admixtures  with  the  urine  I  mean  the  presence  of  pus, 
blood,  humors,  and  epithelium — although  these  two  latter  are  undoubt- 
edly inyariably  present  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  urinary  organs,  yet 
an  undue  amount  of  either  may  constitute  a  morbid  condition.  First, 
then,  of  this  pus  in  the  urine.  You  will  know  that  this  is  not  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  a  symptom  of  more  or  less  importance. 
What  appearances  does  it  present  in  the  urine,  and  what  means  have 
we  of  determining  its  course  ? 

Urine  which  contains  pus  sufficient,  for  example,  to  form  even  a 
slight  deposit  exhibits  a  certain  degree  of  cloudiness  from  the  moment 
when  it  is  passed.  This  fact  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  urine 
containing  urate  of  ammonia,  which  is  generally  bright  and  clear  at 
the  time  of  maturition  and  only  becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  The  de- 
posit of  purulent  urine  varies  in  its  aspect,  the  supernatant  fluid  being 
more  or  less  clear  according  to  circumstances,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  time  that  it  has  been  suffered  to  remain  in  repose,  and  uppn 
the  amount  of  pus  present.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  the  deposit  to 
be  uniform,  of  a  pale,  yellowish  white,  or  greenish  color,  creamy, — ^a 
little  shaggy  on  the  surface,  and  easily  diffused  through  the  urine  by 
slight  agitation.  On  microscopical  examination  we  shall  find  the  pus 
globules  in  abundance.    The  urine  itself  will  have  an  acid  reaction. 

I  have  just'  remarked  that  purulent  urine  exhibited  a  certain  degree 
of  cloudiness  from  the  moment  of  maturition.,  This  is  also  the  case 
under  some  other  circumstances.  For  example,  urine  which  contains 
an  excess  of  phosphatic  is  not  unfrequently  cloudy  when  first  passed, 
and  even  when  clear  at  the  time  of  maturition,  after  standing,  throws 
down  a  deposit  much  resembling  one  of  pus.  Yet,  if  we  examine  it 
carefully,  we  shall  find  the  phosphatic  deposit  much  more  flocculen^ 
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and  lighter  than  pas.  Phosphatie  mine  k  almost  always  aHaOme^ 
whereas  the  pamlcnt,  yon  remember,  is,  as  a  gtaeral  role,  oeuL 
The  addition  of  an  acid  renders  the  former  olear,  whereas  it  ooagolatea 
the  later.  Ton  must  bear  in  mind,  that  pnrolent  nrine  is  always  alba- 
minons,  as  shown  by  the  application  of  heat  and  nitric  acid.  The 
coagulation  is  due  to  the  albumen  oontained  in  the  liquor  pwig,  is 
which  the  pus  or  pusdes  float,  the  amount  of  coagulation  being  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pus  present.  Of  the  means  of 
distinguishiog  pus  deposits  from  mucous,  I  shall  speak  presently. 

Pus  being  present  in  urine,  we  are  anxious  to  disoorer  its  sources 
is  a  point  we  must  confess,  which  is  often  attended  with  much  difficul- 
ty. Pus  may  come  from  any  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
genito-urinary  organs— or  it  may  ensue  from  some  adjoining  abscess 
which  has  opened  into  the  urinary  passages.  Pus  from  the  kidneys 
may  be  the  result  of  a  variety  of  afiections  of  those  organs.  In  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  local  symptoms  are  sufficiently  well  marked 
and  in  many  cases  the  truth  of  our  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  tbe  £»• 
coyery,  under  the  microscope,  of  tubular  casts  mixed  with  the  poa 
globules. 

Pus  from  the  bladder  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  its  lining 
membrane.  Suppuration  is  a  much  more  common  attendant  upon  tbe 
chronic  than  upon  the  acute  form  of  inflammation.  OccasionaDj, 
instead  of  being  secreted  by  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  pus  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  an  abscess,  situated  somewhere 
between  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  These  rarely  attain  any  large  toI- 
nme,  more  frequently  occur  about  the  neck  of  the  organ.  They  tend 
to  open  in  a  variety  of  directions  according  to  their  situation  and  other 
circumstances.  The  linbg  membrane  also  furnishes  a  vitiated  mucous 
secretion  which  seems  to  bring  about  a  speedy  decomposition  of  the 
urine.  The  urine  enters  the  bladder  from  tbe  kidney,  acid,  and 
becomes  mixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  inflamed  membrane.  If 
these  are  not  very  abundant,  the  acid  reaction  continues  even  afler 
micturition,  but  on  standing  a  short  time  decomposition  takes  place 
and  the  reaction  is  alkaline.  This  change  may  take  place  in  the  blad- 
der itself,  as  is  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  this  organ 
from  whatsoever  cause. 

As  a  general  rule  then,  we  may  say  that  when  purulent  urine  is 
alkaline,  and  deposits  ropy  mucous,  the  bladder  is  the  source,  whereas 
urine  containing  pus  which  has  continued  acid  many  hours  after  being 
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{Mssed,  lias  oome  either  from  the  kidnejs  or  nreters — a  pumlent  dia* 
charge  from  the  urethra^  being  geneiallj  easily  reoogniaed.  The  sud- 
den aj^earasee  of  *  eoiisiderable  quantity  of  pus  in  the  nrine  woold 
certainly  indicate  to  ns  that  an  absoess  sitoated  eiUier  within  or  exter- 
nal to  the  walb  of  the  genito-nrinaxy  organs  had  oye^charged  it^ 
contents. 

Pus  from  the  urethra,  I  have  jost  remarked,  gentlemen,  is  easily 
ncognized.  Bat  we  mast  bear  in  mind  when  we  are  making  an  ea^ 
amination  of  the  orine  of  females,  that  this  morbid  miztoie,  if  present, 
may  have  proceeded  from  some  raginal  or  uterine  trouble.  Wo  must 
aever  forget  this  ciroumstanoe.  Pus  may  also  come  from  some  acute 
or  chronic  afl^tion  of  the  prostate.  If  it  flows  back  into  the  bkdder 
and  becomes  thus  mixed  ipnth  the  urine,  the  diagnosis  of  its  source 
becomes  thus  more  difficult.  Still,  we  haye  the  history,  local  symp- 
toms and  the  explanations  by  urethra  and  rectum  to  aid  us« 

The  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine,  (Hsematuria,)  you  must  consider 
only  as  a  symptom  indicative  of  some  more  or  less  serious  trouble  of 
the  genito-urinary  system.  The  quantity,  color  and  consistence  of  this 
morbid  admixture  vary  much  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  the 
quantity  present  in  a  certain  amount  of  urine  may  be  only  a  few 
drope,  or  it  may  be  on  the  other  hand,  several  ounces  or  pounds.  If 
recently  poured  out  into  the  bkdder  when  empty ;  its  color  and  con- 
mstence  may  be  perfectly  natural ;  but  if  it  has  been  mixed  with  the 
nrine  for  any  length  of  time,  it  assumes  a  color  not  unlike  that  of  port 
wine,  and  in  some  cases  the  color  of  molasses.  The  fluid  is  liquid  or 
semi-liquid,  acoordiog  to  circumstances,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
time  since  the  introduction  of  the  blood,  and  the  quantity  and  qualify 
of  the  urine. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  course  of  blood  in  the  urine  is  very  frequently 
extremely  difficult  to  establish.  For,  as  you  well  know,  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra.  We  are  led  to 
consider  the  kidneys  as  the  source  of  the  blood,  when  its  appearance 
in  the  urine  has  been  preceded  by  any  external  violence  over  the  lum- 
bar region.  Again,  when  the  local  symptoms  point  directly  to  this 
region,  accompanied  also  by  those  indications  which  are  alone  to  be 
attributed  to  renal  affections ;  and  when  we  find  by  microscopic  exam- 
ination the  various  casts  thrown  off.  by  the  renal  tubuli  we  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  by  which  to  establish  a  correct  diagnosis.  If  hematuria 
proceeds  from  the  presence  of  oalcoli  of  the  kidney  this  is  in  most 
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cases  indicated  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  local  and  other  symp. 
toms  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Blood  from  the  ureters  is  almost  invariably  prodaoed  by  the  pftnags 
of  a  calculus  through  these  tubes,  wounding  the  mucous  membrane. 
We  cannot  doubt  the  diagnosis  under  such  circumstances/  for  Ae 
symptoms  are  especially  pathognomonic. 

Blood  may  generally  be  recognized  as  coming  from  the  bladder 
itself,  when  it  appears  towards  the  end  of  micturition,  the  first  portion 
of  the  urine  passed  containing  little  or  none.  When  the  vesical  hem- 
orrhage is  considerable,  there  is  a  very  freqnent  desire  to  mictacate. 
attended  with  more  or  less  straining  and  pun  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  If  the  symptoms  which  accompany  ulceration^  calculus,  and 
malignant  growth  of  this  organ  are  present  we  have  abundant  proofii 
of  the  source  of  the  blood.  If  retention  of  urine  should  occur  dc 
pendent  upon  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  bladder,  we  may  he 
quite  sure  that  the  hemorrhage  is  vesical,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
blood  from  the  kidneys  is  rarely  or  never  abundant  enough  to  bring 
about  this  accident. 

Next,  blood  in  the  urine,  with  the  urethra  as  its  source,  id  easily 
recognized  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the  history  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  blood  has  come  away  in  drops  or  at  times  in  a  small  stream  quite 
unchanged  in  color,  and  independent  of  any  desire  for  micturitioih 
This  form  of  hemorrhage  may  be  either  spontaneous  or  traumatic. 
The  former  is  most  generally  met  with  in  old  or  middle  aged  indiyid. 
uals,  and  seems  to  depend  upon  a  lax  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  often  produced  by  trifling  causes,  continued  erections, 
horseback  exercise,  straining  at  stool,  &c  The  traumatic  form  ocean 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  at  all  ages.  The  amount  of 
effused  blood  varies  very  much.  This  form  of  hemorrhage  yields  to 
simple  treatment.  When  the  blood  flows  back  into  the  bladder,  as  it 
may  when  its  source  is  in  the  deep  portions  of  the  canal,  considenUe 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  making  out  a  diagnosis.  The  histoty 
of  the  case  alone  guides  us. 
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Implantation  of  the  plaoenta  over  the  os  nteri  may  be  central  or 
marginal,  and  in  either  case  will  pretty  uniformly  be  the  cause  of 
hsamorrhage,  as  the  nteros  expands  daring  the  advancing  periods  of 
vtero-gestation.  Where  central  implantation  exists,  the  safety  both  of 
mother  and  child  will  be  seriously  jeopardized,  while  a  marginal  attach* 
ment  chiefly  endangers  the  life  of  the  foetus,  and  not  necessarily  that 
of  the  mother,  though  by  neglect  and  improper  treatment,  she  too  may 
be  placed  in  imminent  peril  by  it. 

It  is  generally  at  or  about  the  seventh  month  of  gestation  that  pla- 
eenta  previa  begins  to  endanger  from  hssmorrhage ;  and  this  is  due 
to  the  more  rapid  and  extensive  expansion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  from 
this  period,  in  enlarging  the  uterine  cavity,  to  accommodate  the  in* 
creasing  size  of  the  contained  ovum.  In  some  instances,  however,  no 
serious  danger  threatens  until  labor  commences  at  the  full  term. 

In  central  implantation  the  placenta  is  attached  more  or  less  oen* 
trally  over  the  os  uteri,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  important  and  dan- 
gerous deviation,  while  the  danger  diminishes  as  the  attachment  varies 
from  this  to  the  marginal. 

The  haemorrhage  attendant  on  placenta  prsevia  from  the  seventh 
month,  and  before  labor  commences  at  the  full  term,  is  due  chiefly  to, 
the  separation  of  the  plaoenta  around  its  circumference,  and  the  con* 
sequent  ruptare  of  its  vessels  there,  caused  by  the  increasing  dilitation 
of  the  cervix  uteri  at  this  period,  while  that  occurring  with  the  com- 
mencement of  labor  is  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  and 
mptttre  of  the  utero-placontal  vessels  around  the  os,  as  this  opening 
dilates  to  give  exit  to  the  uterine  contents. 

In  the  first,  the  haemorrhage  is  less  violent  and  menacing  than  that 
ecmnected  with  separation  of  the  placenta  from  the  os  uteri,  because 
ihe  separation  is  gradual  in  the  former,  and  the  vessels,  that  are  rup* 
tared  from  time  to  time,  smaller  and  more  delicate.  Here  the  vessels 
are  ruptured  only  as  the  cervix  expands ;  and  as  this  dilitation  is  slow 
and  gradual  also,  and  the  consequent  haemorrhage  comparatively  mod« 
erate. 

When,  however,  labor  commences,  the  os  uteri  dilates  more  or  less 
suddenly,  and  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  if  the  case  be  one  of 
central  implantation,  will  be  proportionally  sudden  also,  and  the  con- 
sequent haemorrhage  must  necessarily  be  sudden  and  impetuous  in 
greater  or  less  degrees. 

If  the  haemorrhage  appears  near  about  the  seventh  month,  it  will 
in  an  probability  result  from  the  separation  of  the  plaoenta  at  its  cir- 
cumference, as  no  other  portion  would  be  likely  to  be  detached  at  this 
period  of  utero-gestation ;   and  it  would  be  moderate,  because,  as 
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dread;  stated,  the  placenta  must  be  more  or  less  gradoallj  aepantoi* 
then,  from  the  uterine  sur^iioe,  by  reason  of  the  oomparafciTelj  abnr 
expansion  of  the  coiresponding  wall. 

Bat  should  it  set  in  with-  the  aeceasion  of  labor,  if  the  yiews  alieadj 
expressed  are  oorrect,  it  would  be  both  sadden  and  impetaou,  from 
the  sadden  separatioD  of  the  plaoenta,  and  ruptoie  of  the  uteio|ib* 
cental  vessels  at  or  near  the  os,  ohieflj,  if  not  exclaaivelry  the  nm 
of  sadden  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  as  preparatory  to  the  expoUoa 
of  the  fcetus.  And  such  will  be  the  case»  also,  should  a  boraer  of 
the  placenta  only  be  oonneoted  with  the  os  uteri. 

These  dirisions  of  placenta  praavia  implantation,  if  oarefally  stodiei 
in  practice,  will  enable  us  to  detemdne  at  once  the  character  of  the 
hsBmorrhage,  both  as  respects  the  seat  of  the  vessels  yielding  the 
Mood,  and  its  danger  to  the  mother  and  foetus. 
•  In  many  instances,  uterine  hsemorrhage  oeeurs  during  pr^miHjt 
at  or  after  the  seventh  month,  that  causes  not  a  little  alarm  witk 
females,  and  much  perplexity  with  practitioners  in  determining  as  to 
its  precise  nature. 

The  discharge  of  blood  often,  in  some  of  these  examples^  ^bo 
quite  free  and  menacing  for  a  few  moments,  but  will  very  soon  greitlj 
abate,  or  cease  for  some  hours  entirely,  leading  the  physician  to 
believe  that  there  will  probably  be  no  return  of  it. 

After  a  while,  however,  and  without  any  known  cause,  it  leoav* 
and  pursues  the  course  of  the  first  attack ;  and  again  abates,  or  oeaM 
entirely ;  and  in  this  manner  it  may  return  and  abate  after  intervab 
until  labor  sets  in  at  full  term ;  or  it  will  cease  altogether  befoce  diaft 
liae. 

This  description  of  uterine  hsemorrrhage  must  either  be  doe  l9 
•entral  implantation  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri,  or  a  mufpai 
attachment  may  exist,  with  the  border  of  the  placenta  extending  bo* 
yond  the  os  uteri  sufficiently  to  occlude  it.  ft  may  also  be  dee  to 
detainment  of  a  portion  of  the  chorion  from  the  oonesponding  nt^ioO 
mucous  lining,  by  an  accidental  blow  on  the  abdomen,  or  by  a  £iU« 
eevere  jolt. 

If  it  result  from  placenta  prsavia,  the  probabilities  are  against  tbo 
complete  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage  until  the  attendant  pregnanej  to^ 
minates,  and  in  favor  of  the  return  of  it  in  an  aggravated  and  meaao- 
ing  form  when  labor  sets  in.  But  should  it  depend  on  partial  sopaior 
tion  of  the  ovum,  in  a  majority  of  oases  spontaneous  arrest  of  it  frooU 
follow,  and  a  cure  be  efiectod  by  proper  treatment,  with  little  daagK 
of  recurrence,  unless  brought  on  by  exposure  of  the  woman  to  caaioi 
iimilar  to  those  that  induced  it  at  first. 

A  sudden  and  profuse  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vagina,  as  late 
oommenoes,  or  as  the  os  uteri  begins  to  dilate,  could  not  fail  to  Joaa      j 
to  the  belief  that  there  was  impkntation  of  the  pbeenta  over  the  of      I 
uteri,  and  that  the  hsemorrhage  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  ihe  utot**      | 
^aoeatal  vessels,  caused  by  the  sudden  detachment  of  the  pboenta      | 
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from  tbe  08  as  it  is  Ibfoed  open  bj  tbe  uterine  contraeHons,  eonstitating 
labor  in  its  fiist  or  preparatory  atage* 

In  these  oases  it  will  inyariabl j  be  the  dnty  of  the  obstetrieal  aU 
teiMlant  to  examine  earefnlly  into  the  eondition  of  the  os  uteri,  per 
Taginam,  in  re&renoe  to  imj^ntation  of  the  placenta  oyer  it.  If  the 
bsBmorrhage  is  profdse,  little  difficulty  will  attend  the  introduction  of 
Ae  index  finser  of  either  hand  into  the  os  uteri  to  a  snffioiettt  depth 
lo'aBoertain  if  the  plaoenta  is  situated  upon  it  or  not,  as  that  opeoiog 
is  always  more  or  less  dilated  by  the  esoapng  blood.  The  examina^ 
tion,  howeyer,  should  be  oondneted  with  gentleness,  taking  oare,  as 
the  finger  is  introduced,  not  to  force  open  the  os  yiolently,  ncMr  to  em- 
ploy undue  force  with  it  against  the  placenta. 

If  the  case  is  ascertained  to  be  plaoenta  pmvia,  tbe  eause  and 
nature  of  the  hsemorrhage  will  be  satisfactorily  declared,  and  a  couxee 
of  treatment  must  be  i^opted  accordingly.  But  if  no  placenta  can 
be  found  to  occlude  the  os  uteri,  and  instead  of  that  stmcture  the 
deHoate  and  thin  membranous  enyelop  of  the  foetus  presents,  it  wiU 
be  fur  to  presume  that  the  hssmorrhage  is  due  to  accidental  separation 
of  the  oyum  from  the  uterine  surfece,  which  we  know  is  generally 
harmless  and  easily  corrected — nay,  most  frequently,  it  subsides  spoih 
taneoosly,  if  the  woman  is  still  and  auiet  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  pregnancy  and  labor,  complicated  with  imj^n* 
t&tion  of  the  placenta  oyer  the  os  uteri,  great  difficulty  has  always 
been  experienced,  whether  the  attendant  bsBmorrhage  commences  eariy 
or  at  full  term ;  and  perhaps  no  question  in  obstetrical  therapeutioe 
bas  giyen  rise  to  greater  contrariety  of  opinion  or  of  medication.  It 
is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  notice  these  discrepancies,  as  he  could 
not  examine  them  fully  in  a  paper  like  this,  designed  chttfly  to  explain 
bis  indiyidual  methods  of  treating  placenta  prseyia,  and  through  the 
pages  of  a  monthly  medical  journal.  Haying  had  connderable  oxpe^ 
rience  in  the  management  of  this  menacing  and  formidable  obstetrical 
hydra,  he  proposes  merely  to  present  a  condensed  transcript  of  that 
experience. 

In  hxeraorrhage  connected  with  plaoenta  prseyia,  from  the  seyenth 
month  to  tbe  dose  of  the  eighth,  it  will  not  generally  be  necessary  to 
do  more  than  maintain  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  state  by  gentle  cathar- 
tics, such  as  the  bitart.  potass.,  Seidlitz  powders,  and  the  like;  to 
detract  blood  if  the  habit  is  plethoric,  or  the  pulse  strong  and  excited  ; 
to  enjoin  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  to  restrict  the  diet ; 
4o  guard  against  neryoos  excitement ;  to  allow  f^  yentilation  of  the 
-woman's  apartment,  and  oold  drinks  or  ioe ;  to  require  the  person  to 
be  loosely  dressed,  and  to  be  kept  cool ;  to  use  narcoties  in  eombinft- 
tion  with  astringents  if  there  is  much  neryousness,  as  internal  reme- 
diee,  or  astringents  alone  if  narootics  are  not  demanded,  especially 
acetts  plumbi  snip,  alam  or  tannin ;  and  cold,  wet  dotha  oyer  tbe 
bypogaatrium  and  yulya. 
-    fiometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  haye  recourse  to  the  tttBipui» 
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especially  if  the  woman  is  delicate  and  the  h»morrhage  very  pratee ; 
and  when  employed,  it  should  be  oarefally  applied  to  the  os  tineae, 
and  steadily  and  firmly  pressed  against  it  ontU  the  hsdmorrhage  oeasee. 

E?en  after  the  external  appearance  of  blood  is  no  longer  visibto,  H 
will  be  safest  to  continue  the  pressure  upon  the  tampon  for  soom 
hours  ',  and  when  the  pressure  is  to  be  discontinued,  it  must  invariftlily 
be  gradually  done,  and  the  instrument  suffered  to  remain. 

The  writer  has  often  witnessed  the  return  of  the  flooding  by  toe 
suddenly  removing  the  pressure  from  the  tampon,  and  from  the  par^ 
mature  withdraw^  of  the  tampon  also.  The  best  tampon  can  be 
made  of  raw  cotton  enveloped  in  fine  linen  or  kenting,  so  as  to  form  * 
firm  ball ;  and  the  surface  to  be  applied  to  the  os  fcincae,  before  the 
envelop  is  put  on,  should  be  well  saturated  with  a  powder  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphur,  alum  and  tannin.  By  using  a  square  piece  of  soft 
old  linen  of  proper  size  for  the  envelop,  it  can  be  put  over  the  medi- 
cated cotton  so  as  to  form  a  handle  beyond  the  ball,  that  will  be  fousi 
convenient  in  the  introduction  or  removal  of  the  tampon ;  and  to  ren- 
der  the  ball  firm,  the  gathers  of  the  envelop  should  be  tied  firmly 
dose  up  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  tne  cotton  with  a  strong 
thread. 

In  numerous  instances,  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  restraining 
uterine  hsBmorrhage,  in  cases  of  placenta  prasvia,  by  the  energetie 
employment  of  the  plan  of  treatment  that  has  been  briefly  sketched, 
and  women  have  been  conducted  thereby,  in  comparative  salety,  to 
the  close  of  pregnancy.  It  is  true,  htemorrhage,  connected  with  inal- 
position  of  the  placenta,  is  not  generally  attended  with  very  great 
danger  in  the  7th  and  8th  months  of  pregnancy,  eq)ecially  the  7t]i. 
as  {£ready  stated,  but  it  should  always  be  rec^arded  with  solicitude, 
because  it  is  sometimes  fatal.  When  it  complicates  labor,  however,  it 
is  indeed  a  formidable  accident,  demanding  decision  and  die  most 
exalted  skill,  in  many  cases,  on  the  part  of  the  obstetrical  attendant, 
to  avert  the  dangers  that  peril  the  life  of  both  mother  and  infant ;  and 
it  is  the  form  that  this  paper  is  designed  chiefly  to  consider.  A  labor 
thus  complicated  is  distinguished  by  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
vagina,  more  or  less  profusely,  with  the  commencement  of  uterine 
pain;  but  the  haemorrhage  is  most  free  and  impetuous  as  tho  os  nteri 
beoomes  dilated,  and  particularly  so,  if  the  dilitation  is  sudden ;  and 
it  is  the  sudden  separation  of  the  placenta  from  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri,  and  the  consequent  rupture  of  the  connecting  vessels,  that 
cause  the  hsunorrhage,  as  has  ahneady  been  stated.  In  many  cases, 
these  pregnancies  aie  attended  with  occasional  discharges  of  blood 
jGrom  the  7th  month  down  to  the  commencement  of  labor,  that  are  re^ 
trained  by  appropriate  treatment ;  but  although  they  are  menacing  in 
a  high  degree  now  and  then,  the  haemorrhage  is  fiir  less  impetaouf 
than  that  ushered  in  by  the  accession  of  labor. 

In  treating  this  complication  of  labor,  the  aim  should  be  to  save 
both  mother  and  child,  if  possible.    But  if  this  is  impracticable,  and 
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one  mtist  be  sacrifieed,  every  coosiderafcioQ  of  duty  and  humanity 
demands  that  the  foetus  sbonld  be  the  victim. 

When  hemorrhage  sets  in  with  kbor,  whether  impetnoos  or  no^, 
the  safest  and  most  reliable  means  of  restraining  it  is  the  tampon ; 
and  it  shonld  be  resorted  to  withont  a  moment's  delay ;  and  formed 
and  applied  as  already  suggested,  only  that  the  extract  of  belladonna 
must  be  used  with  the  astringents  in  medicating  it,  and  in  qoantitiea 
varying  from  twenty-five  to  forty  grains.  This  instrument  as  already 
stated,  should  be  carefully  and  firmly  applied  to  the  os  uteri,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  farther  escape  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  and  to  cause  a 
ooagulum  to  form  in  the  os  and  over  the  separated  portions  of  the 
plaeenta.  By  the  addition  of  the  belladonna  to  the  alum  and  tannin, 
two  important  ends  may  be  simultaneously  attained  ;  that  is,  the  coag* 
nlation  of  the  blood  around  and  in  the  orifices  of  the  ruptured  vessels, 
and  the  prompt  and  free  dilitation  of  the  os  uteri. 

In  many  eases  the  hssmorrhago  will  be  promptly  and  completely 
aanested  by  these  measures ;  but  if  not  completely  stanched,  it  will 
often  be  greatly  moderated,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  safe  and  full 
dilitation  of  the  os,  and  spontaneous  delivery  of  the  foetus. 

If,  however,  the  hssmorrhage  proves  obstinate,  and  from  the  blood 
already  lost,  seriously  endangers  the  life  of  the  woman,  it  will  not  be 
Bttfe  and  proper  to  trust  &rther  to  the  tampon  alone,  but  immediate 
Nsort  must  be  had  either  to  delivery  by  introducing  the  hand  into  the 
uterine  cavity  and  turning,  or  to  forcible  separation  of  the  placenta 
&om  the  uterus  with  the  index  finger  passed  between  them. 

If  the  hsemorrhage  has  been  very  profuse  and  exhausting  in  its 
eSects,  whether  of  long  or  short  continuance,  attempts  to  deliver 
would  not  be  justifiable  or  safe. 

But  should  the  obstetrical  attendant  see  the  oase  before  such  pros- 
trating loss  of  blood  had  taken  place,  and  the  os  uteri  could  be  entered 
without  the  employment  of  undue  force,  delivery  by  turning  or  with 
the  forceps  might  be  promptly  resorted  to.  But  to  attempt  delivery 
alter  the  woman  has  become  greatiy  enfeebled  by  the  floodingi,  would 
sariousiy  endanger  her  life.  Indeed,  it  would  be  murderous,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  as  the  process  requires  more  time  for  its  com- 
pletion, even  when  exeouted  in  the  most  dexterous  manner,  than  cou|d 
be  salely  consumed  while  the  flooding  continues. 

In  nunierous  initaacea,  attempts  to  deliver,  or  even  its  accomplish* 
meat,  have  proved  fatal  under  these  circumstances,  when  life  might 
have  been  perpetuated  b^  a  different  procedure.  Ghue  it  is,  some  few 
women  of  uncommon  vigor  of  constitution  have  escaped  with  life ; 
but  such  examples  are  remarkable  exceptions,  and  do  not  in  the  least 
wwigh  against  the  plan  here  advocated. 

If  tiie  case  fibrmd  all  attempts  to  deliver,  the  second  expedient  thal^ 
baa  been  suggested  must  be  adopted,  and  withont  a  moment's  delay ; 
that  is,  the  separation  of  the  plaoenta  from  the  00  .and  ccnrvis,  by  fo^ 
oiUy  and  qui^ly  aassiiig  the  index  finger  l^tween  themy'SO  as  com- 
pletely to  detach  the  pk^nta  firom  the  uterine  sur&oe. 
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This  operation  oatiees  considerable  bat  tonporaty  iocretfle  of  Am 
bsemonrbage,  and  sbould  be  ezecated  wi^  the  utmost  despaleb^  or  tiM 
woman  may  sink  from  the  loss  of  blood  before  it  10  aeoomplidied.  Aj 
0oon  as  the  placenta  is  detached,  ihe  medicated  tampon,  widioiii  tte 
belladonna,  niost  be  applied.  And  to  save  time,  that  instranait 
should  invariably  be  previously  gotten  ready.  By  carefally  proMeg 
the  entering  soHace  of  the  tampon  against  and  partially  into  die  m 
titeri,  and  firmly  holding  it  there  with  the  fingers,  the  hasmonhsga 
will  instantly  cease ;  and  after  a  short  time  thus  restrained,  there  wSl 
be  very  little  danger  of  its  recnrrenoe,  elren  if  the  tampon  shonld  bt 
removed,  which,  however,  must  not  be  attempted;  it  most  invariabfy 
bo  forced  away  by  the  uterine  contractions  upon  the  renewal  of  labor. 

When  the  case  is  a  marginal  implantation  of  the  placenta  over  tbs 
OS  and  cervix,  and  delivery  is  forlbidden,  by  reason  of  the  previoiis 
loss  of  blood,  and  great  prostration  of  the  woman's  strength,  it  wiH 
be  necessary  also  to  resort  to  the  expedients  just  described.  In  smoo 
of  these  cases,  however,  when  the  placenta  barely  or  imperfectly  oo> 
eludes  the  os  nteri,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  detach  it  partially ;  and 
the  writer's  experience  has  led  him  to  adopt  and  to  advise  the  pnetjee 
of  separating  that  organ  on  its  ocelnding  border  to  a  line  a  little  bo» 
yond  the  oppomte  half  of  the  os  nteri.  This  separatioQ  very  odea, 
aided  by  the  medicated  tampon,  will  completely  or  greatly  r 
the  hsdmorrhage,  and  at  the  same  time  aflbnl  a  chanoe  for  the 
vation  of  the  fotos. 

After  the  hsMnorrfaage  is  restrained  by  the  means  which  have  1 
snggested,  a  question  ariees  as  to  the  propriety  of  speedy  delivery  bf 
artificial  means.  Shonld  there  be  very  great  prostration  of  the  sjatem 
from  the  flooding,  artificial  delivery  must  not  be  attempted  until  die 
energies  recuperate,  as  manifested  by  a  well  devdoped  and  eqnidile 
reaction.  In  numerous  melanchdy  instances,  women  have  periahed 
by  being  delivered  too  soon  after  the  arrest  of  profuse  hmmotrfaage 
ttom  placenta  pnevia,  espedally  before  the  powers  of  the  system  bdl 
reaoted  suficiently  to  restore  a  well  balanced  eireuhition.  As  long  as 
IJhere  is  no  hsmomiafle,  and  absence  of  v^erine  oontraetion,  alteaipts 
at  art^imal  deliveiy  mould  never  be  made.  There  will  be  inii^elf 
IlBte  danger  in  dekying  delivery  in  such  cases  several  days,  if  i 
IS  60  long  deferred,  tlma  from  an  early  resort  to  it  Infiaa 
nij^t  supervene  from  the  detention  of  a  dead  festos  24  or  S6  i 
after  the  arrest  of  the  hssmorrbage,  cauabg  its  death ;  but  this 
ble  centiugen^  would  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  aimoat  4 
danger  of  deadi  to  the  OMtber,  should  she  be  delifured  before  1 
takes  place  to  a  sustaining  extent 

The  writer  has  known  women  to  die,  in  several  iootaaoes,  aloMSft  gt 
tfie  tnoment  of  defiveiy,  who  had  previouoiy  looded  meat  proibaaly 
from  {daoenta  pissm,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  plaoaala 
was  detached.  la  tlisee  oases  there  was  great  proatoalioii  of  tha  wgth 
Ibydiffieolt  respiratioB;  absenoe  or  alanmig dafuiea 


•fam  of  tk»  ndial  pvUe ;  ttnnitos  awkim ;  moaniiig ;  resUewpass ; 
Mid  a  tendenoy  to  swoon  from  the  digbtest  ohange  in  the  poatmro  of 
the  body ;  and  tbongb  delWery  was  not  attempted  or  aooompUsbed  for 
aaore  ttian  ten  bonra  after  b»monrbage  had  been  avrorted,  there  waa 
noi  the  slightest  tendenoy  in  the  system  to  reaot;  and  the  woman  died 
Ibe  instant  the  etimalas  of  distention  was  removed  from  the  uteros 
•ad  abdomen. .  In  sneh  examples  of  plaoenta  prssvia,  the  safest  and 
SMBt  rational  mode  of  proeednre  is,  to  employ  snch  restoratiyes  and 
ineitants  as  may  he  demanded  to  re-exoite  the  flagging  operations  of 
llie  aystem,  and  to  wait  patiently  until  reaction  is  fidly  restored,  or 
oftil  spontaneons  delirery  takes  plaoe,  which  often  oocurs  with  the 
z««6atablishment  of  a  weU«balaneed  ciroolation,  and  is  seldom  fraught 
with  dancer,  unless  improperly  managed  or  officiously  interfered  with. 

Should  utero-peritonitis  threaten,  even  before  deliyeiy  is  accom- 
plished, pnrging  the  boweb  iropressiTely  once  or  twice  will  effectually 
«v«rt  it»  and  not  only  without  iacreasiog  ihe  depression  of  the  vital 
actiims,  but  actoally  re^xeiting  them*  In  some  most  menacing  and 
exoeeding]^  perplexing  cases  of  this  kind,  the  writer  has  resorted  to 
pitf^png  with  the  happiest  results  in  promptly  exciting  the  uterus  into 
vigatWiB  and  effectiTO  contractions,  speedily  resulting  in  delivery,  and 
19  the  removal  of  the  symptoms  threatening  inflammation  also. 
;  It  is  important  alter  every  delivery  to  have  the  abdomen  supportia- 
ly  bandaged ;  but  in  the  oases  now  imder  examination  it  dumld  be 
done  with  compressing  force,  and  continued  until  every  menacing 
s^wptom  subsides,  unless  oontraindioated  by  increasing  abdominu 
tenderaess,  and  when  to  be  discontinued,  it  must  invariably  be  grad- 
wally  dene. 

tiie  views  advocated  in  this  paper,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
labor  and  hsMnorrhage,  in  cases  of  impliotatioa  of  the  placenta  over 
tlie  eervix  and  os  uteri,  have  been  lone  entertained  by  the  writer,  and 
tbeir  eorreotnees  and  salety  often  verified  in  his  intercourse  with  cases 
oam^ioated  with  sndi  malpositions,  or,  as  usually  denosunated,  pla- 
oaota  prsBvia.  In  more  than  thirtynflve  cases  that  have  been  treated 
fcj  Um^  only  two  unfortunate  results  followed ;  and  the  treatment  now 
~  by  him,  and  commended  through  this  paper  to  his  brethren, 

langgested  by  those  two  unflMrtunate  oases  more  than  twaaty-Ave 

M  ago^  while  he  was  a  young  practitioner  of  mediciAe. 

Tksae  views,  hewevar,  are  not  peeoliar  to  the  writer,  aUhoogh  adf- 
isnl  with  him ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  they  wn  entertained,  m 
IIm  main,  also  by  some  c?  the  abfost  and  most  saooessfnl  as  weU  as 
IHOBiinent  obsteteical  praetitioners  both  of  tins  oenatiy  and  of  SnrepOv 
vritk  Professor  Simpson— generally  eeneeded  to  be  the  highest  authosity 
^  the  BteasBt  tiose  in  ■idwifeiy--*at  thahsad  of  them. 

i>Mses  JUmmd  C.  M.^  Va^.F^L  10, 18&6.^ KiryiuMi  HUM 
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GcilUc  Acid,  A  London  physician  reports  sieyend  cases  in  wbieh 
this  remedy  was  snceessfdlly  used  as  a  hasmostatio.  The  first  was  a 
case  of  vesical  hemorrhage,  from  a  polypoid  growth  in  the  bladder. 
Six  grains  invariably  checked  the  hemorrhage.  The  second,  a  case  <if 
scarktinal  dropsy.  Urine  at  first  albuminons  and  aftervrards  bloody. 
Five  grain  doses  three  times  a  day  greatly  rednced  the  amoont  of 
blood ;  bnt  it  was  not  until  a  drachm  a  day  had  been  continoed  ftr 
some  time,  that  albumen  and  blood  both  disappeared  from  the  mine. 
If  the  acid  was  onedtted  for  a  nngle  day,  the  urine  became  as  bloody 
as  ever.  He  took  more  than  eight  ounces  of  the  add,  and  was  cored. 
The  third  was  a  case  of  hsdmatemesis,  from  chronic  gastric  ulcer.  Ten 
grains  were  given  every  hour,  and  the  patient  finally  relieved.  Tfao 
fourth,  a  case  of  albuminuria,  in  which  the  acid  was  given  in  doses  of 
ten  grains  thrice  a  day.  Decided  relief  was  obtained  ;  but  the  patient 
was  not  cured.  Case  fifth,  excessive  monorrhagia,  always  checked  Ij 
the  acid  in  five-grain  doses.  Case  sixth,  monorrhagia,  with  ovanan 
irritation,  simulating  pregnancy.  Every  occurrence  of  hemonfaaga 
e&ctually  controlled  by  the  acid.  Case  seventh,  hemorrhage  fxooL 
the  bowels  of  a  new-born  infant.  The  acid  given  too  late.  The  diild 
sank  after  the  first  dose,  exsanguine.  Case  eighth,  cerebral  henior^ 
rhage  from  atheromatous  deposit  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  BelieTod» 
but  not  cured,  by  the  gallic  acid.  Case  ninth,  intercranial  hemonliaga 
from  a  fall ;  relieved,  but  not  cured,  by  the  acid,  in  ten-grain  doaesL 
Case  tenth,  profuse  epistaxis  in  typhoid  fever.  Two  five-grain  doaaa* 
and  the  application  of  the  remedy  to  the  sebneiderian  menH)rane  read- 
ily stopped  the  discharge.  Case  eleventh,  acute  tonsillitis.  Believed 
by  the  following  gargle  :  R. — Ghdlic  acid,  Bij  ;  distilled  water,  hot, 
Sviij.  Mix.  Cases  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  tonsillitis,  relieved  by 
same  gargle.  Cases  fourteenth  and  fifleenth,  polypus  uteri.  Hemop- 
rhage  relieved  by  the  acid  in  full  doses.  Case  sixteenth,  hemonlia^ 
from  injury  to  the  vagina.  Believed  by  two-grain  doses  of  the  aai 
every  half  hour  and  cold  appUoations.  Case  seventeenth,  intmial 
piles,  with  unusually  severe  hemorrhage,  checked  by  five-grain  dosaa 
every  three  hours.  Case  eighteenth,  haemoptisii,  relieved  by  tfacoe 
five-grain  doses,  and  a  second  attack  by  the  same.  Case  nineteendi, 
eiysipelas  of  the  face,  relieved  by  the  appUoation  of  a  lotion,  3i)  of 
the  acid  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  water.  Case  twentieth,  a  piufaw 
hemorrhage  from  a  deep  cut,  arrested  by  powdered  gallio  acid  ]^aoed 
in  the  wound,  and  without  pain.  He  suggests  that  the  garg^  ( 
tioned  in  case  eleventh  might  be  used,  in  conjunetion  wiih  the  a 
acid  treatment,  in  scarlatina. 

In  oases  of  yellow  fever,  we  have  snooeeded  in  sestrainin 
rhages  from  the  stomach  and  boweb,  and  other  outlets  of  tSe  hoijr 
by  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  doses  of  fire  to  .ttght  gnias ;  and  wo 
have  found  it  scarcely  less  efiectual  in  restraining  watery  dejeotioM 
from  the  bowels.  A  case  of  pyrosis  was  promptly  relieved  by  the 
same  remedy,  as  were  also,  to  a  marked  extent,  the  dyspeptio  Bymp> 
toms  with  which  the  disease  was  complicated. 
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SiNOULAB  Case  of  Vaqinal  Tuxob.  Dr.  BUls:  Having  in  my 
pnetaee  enconnterod  a  ease  somewhat  unique  in  its  fei^res,  I  send 
yen  a  very  brief  report  of  it  for  the  "  Oounselor,"  if  indeed  yo« 
consider  it  invested  inth  soffioient  of  interest  to  merit  a  place  therein^ 

Jannaiy  7th,  1856.    Was  eaUed  in  haste  to  Mis.  B ,  livbg 

four  miles  distant,  supposed  to  be  in  labor.  Arrived  about  8,  P.  M., 
found  the  patient  (age  35  years,  mother  of  two  children)  in  bod, 
having  had  occasional  pains  simulating  those  of  parturition  for  several 
lionrs.  Hiese  pams  occurred  upon  any  attempt  to  assume  the  erect 
poBtare,  and  were  uniformly  and  pretty  completely  relieved  again,  by 
ijiog  down.  Just  before  the  accession  of  these  pains  she  had  been 
engaged  in  some  labor  connected  with  her  household  affairs,  and  had 
so  exerted  herself  as  to  be  very  mneh  fiitigued.  But  the  more  imme- 
diate point  of  interest  and  anxiety  was  a  tumor  protruding  from  the 
external  parts,  and  to  which  she  directly  called  my  attention.  On 
examining,  I  found  a  somewhat  rounded  tumor,  the  principal  bulk  of 
which  lay  under  and  was  attached  at  the  svmphisis  pubis,  extending 
thenoe  lateraQy,  filling  the  fore  part  of  the  vagina,  and  protruding 
somewhat  externally :  Posteriorly,  was  another  tumor,  much  rounded, 
attached  at  the  fouchette,  and  sweeping  thence  to  right  and  left  around 
the  vaginal  waUs,  protruding  an  edge  externally,  which  had  something 
of  ihe  foel  of  a  placenta.  Between  these  two  tumors,  which  pretty  well 
filled  the  vaginal  cavity,  I  passed  up  my  index  finger  to  the  os  uteri, 
which  I  found  in  a  normal  position,  and  somewhat  dilated.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  passing  tne  urine.  By  a  process  of  exclurion,  I 
reasoned  that  the  phenomena  presented  in  this  case  eould  be  the  result 
ci  no  other  condition  save  a  proddentia  of  the  vaginal  parietes,  and 
my  diagnosis  was  in  accordance  with  this  view,  although  I  eodd  find 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  text  books.  I  was  apprehensive  that  labor 
might  eome  ou  soon,  although  some  weeks  of  the  normal  period  yet 
raauined  by  the  patient's  reckoning,  and  the  vagina  be  so  obstructed 
that  labor  woidd  do  very  tedious  and  painful. 

Diieoled  the  recumbent  posture  to  be  observed,  and  a  bandage  to 
be  applied  as  to  support  the  parts  priotniding  ftom  the  os  externum, 
and  incidentally  as  the  bowels  were  somewhat  confined,  prescribed  01. 
BiflbL  Pirected  Tinet.  Opii  to  be  taken  in  full  doses  in  case  of  the 
aeeession  of  pain,  and  left.  No  unpleasant  symntoms  worthy  of  note 
oeenrred,  and  without  other  treatment  exeept  sueh  as  was  merely  inoi- 
dental,  the  tumor  receded  from  day  to  day,  and  the  parlti  rapidly 
regained  their  normal  position.  Labor  came  on  about  three  weeks  after 
my  first  Tint,  and  went  through  its  various  staceB  rapidly  and  safely. 
Bespeetfully  yours,  Gao.  Ooknbll,  M.  P.,  Monroeville,  0.,  April, 
nd6.^JU€dkal  Coimiehr. 
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Gassb  ov  Wounds  of  Artbrixs  ;  By  G.  A.  Kuhklb,  M.  D.,  of 
Madison,  Ind.  Wounds  of  arteries  aie  among  tbe  mo6t  importeot 
accidents  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  treat ;  always  more  or  leas 
alarming,  tbey  require  from  the  surgeon  presence  of  mind  and  prampt- 
ness  of  action,  improper  treatment  exposing  tbe  patient  to  a  serioDs 
train  of  evils  if  not  loss  of  life.  The  following  cases,  though  present' 
iDg  nothing  new,  may  still  possess  some  pmnts  of  interest. 

Gasb  I.    IHvMonofthe  Deep  Fahnar  Areh.    Was  called  during 

Nov.  1855,  to  see  I.  G ,  a  butcher,  who,  while  at  work  skianing 

some  cattle,  slipped  and  fell  into  the  knife  which  be  was  using.  The 
cut  extended  over  the  palmar  surface  of  tbe  hand  near  the  wrist,  and 
had  completely  divided  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  hemorrhage  was 
very  profuse,  but  immediately  ceased  upon  strong  compression  being 
made  over  tbe  brachial  or  ulnar  and  radial  arteries,  whieh  iras  fioitv- 
natcly  done  by  a  friend  of  the  patient  until  assistance  was  procured. 
The  patient  positively  refusing  to  have  the  end  of  the  wounded  aitaiy 
secured  by  a  ligature,  I  determined  to  employ  eompresmon. 

Small  pieces  of  wood  properly  padded  were  placed  over  belh  At 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and  a  few  small  compresses  over  tbe  wound; 
and  all  firmly  secured  by  a  roller  from  the  fingers  upwards  to  the 
elbow.  The  arm  was  raised  and  placed  in  a  sKng  and  strict  rest  en- 
joined. Everything  went  on  well  for  eight  days,  when  the  patient, 
contrary  to  the  strictest  injunctions,  wdked  out  a  considerable  distance ; 
while  doing  this,  hemorrbage  suddenly  took  place  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  patient  fainted  on  the  street,  upon  which  it  ceased  to  some 
extent.  Compression  was  again  tried,  but  the  hand  and  arm  havii^ 
become  swollen  and  very  painful,  it  had  te  be  abandoned.  [  therefon 
concluded  to  ligate  the  bramal  aortery,  which  waa  accordingly  done, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Davidson. 

Nottung  worthy  of  note  occurred  after  thb,  the  wound  healed  rap- 
idly, and  in  sixteen  days  the  ligature  came  away  from  the  arm. 

Casb  n.     Puncture  of  the  Eadtal  Artery.—Angosi  8tb,  1854, 1 

was  called  to  see  Mr.  B ,  a  shoemaker,  who  bad  been  injoied 

while  at  work,  by  a  large  heavy  awl  fidling  from  a  shelf  oome  five 
feet  above  him,  upon  tbe  forearm  about  three  inches  from  the  wrist, 
the  instrument  passing  through  the  radial  artery.  The  hemoiMliagi 
was  very  profuse,  but  being  near  at  the  time  it  was  soon  controHad 
The  patient  preferring  compression  to  the  ligature,  a  firm  mduatod 
compress  was  placed  over  the  wound,  and  a  piece  of  lead  foil  over 
this,  the  roller  was  appUed  from  the  fingers  to  tbe  arm  and  a  ariEnt 
seeured  over  this  by  another  roller,  and  tbe  limb  pkaed  in  a  aling. 
The  bandage  was  not  touched  for  thirteen  days  from  the  time  k  was 
applied;  by  this  time  the  cure  was  perfect,  there  was  no  supponUiim 
and  the  patient  experiencing  no  difficulty  whatever,  exoeptin|r  the 
slight  stiffness  of  the  arm,  resulting  finom  the  tight  bandage.  There 
was  considerable  discoloration  of  the  arm,  from  effusion  into  the  oellu- 
lar  tissue,  which,  however,  soon  disappeared. — Mid. 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 

CONCORD,  MAY,  1856. 


Personal.  In  this  No.  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  letters  from  Dr. 
N.  B.  Gage,  who  has  retnmed  from  Europe  and  become  our  associate 
both  in  practice  and  in  the  management  of  the  Journal.  The  favor- 
able reception  giyen  to  his  letters  from  abroad  is  a  good  goarantee  that 
his  connection  with  the  Journal  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  its  read- 
en.  G.  H.  H. 


The  N.  H.  State  Medical  Sooibtt  will  hold  its  sixty-sixth  annual 
meedng  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday  the  third  day  of  June.  We  look  on 
ting  anniversary  as  being,  to  those  physicians  who  properly  value  a 
good  medical  society,  the  most  important  event  of  the  year.  While 
it  has  Leen  our  opinion  that  the  State  Medical  Society  falls  far  short 
of  what  it  should  be,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  one  well  qualified 
to  judge,  "  is  in  a  very  feeble  condition  and  needs  regeneration,"  we 
have  always  had  full  faith  that,  however  slowlif,  it  will  yet  surefy  pro. 
gress  and  yet  become,  if  not  the  best,  one  of  the  best  of  American 
Medical  Societies. 

We  bad  fondly  hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  Society's  Trana. 
aataons  woold  have  stimulated  those  members  whose  duty  it  was  to 
contribute  to  its  pages,  to  have  brought  out  the  results  of  their  expe- 
lienoe  in  practice,  carefully  analyzed  and  elaborated,  rather  than  to 
tiie  na  with  compilations  of  old  matters  with  which  we  were  ahready 
snfficiMitly  fimiiliar ;  and  we  yet  hope  such  wiU  be  the  ultimate  result 
and  ihat  another  volume  of  our  Transactions  will  not  deserve  the  neg- 
leet  ftom  att  our  brethren  of  the  medical  press  which  was  so  justly  the 
&te  of  that  of  last  year. 

We  apeak  freely;  for  eveiy  one  who  knows  us  well,  knows  that  there 
is  no  stronger  friend  of  the  Society  in  the  State  than  ourself,  nor  one 
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more  ready  to  spend  time  and  money  in  its  aid*  WehiTeiwTff 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  Society  since  becoming  a  member,  and  w 
now  more  ready  than  ever  to  labor  in  its  behalf. 

We  respectfully  ask  eyery  one  of  our  readers  residing  in  the  Skate, 
to  meet  with  ns  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  and  do  what  they  eia  to 
make  our  State  Society  worthy  of  the  State  and  its  phyricums.   h. 


MosE  P&0SB0T7TI0NS  FOB  Mal-P&aoticx.  We  have  before  as  n- 
ports  of  two  trials  for  alleged  matpraotioe,  in  each  of  which  the  jm; 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  They  are  those  of  Dr.  Naihu 
Allen,  of  Lowell,  who  was  prosecuted  for  alleged  mal-treatmeatof  the 
ann  of  a  certain  Moses  L.  Noyes,  of  Acton,  and  of  Dr  0.  H.  Lmk 
of  Putney,  Tt,  prosecuted  for  ill  treating  the  leg  of  a  certain  Ms. 
Closson. 

We  haye  no  doubt  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Allen  was  instigated  and 
fomented  by  so-called  Eclectic  physicians,  seyeral  of  whom  wen  i^ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution.  They  are  both  specimens  of  the  hieBt 
persecution,  and  the  yerdicts  rendered  are  doubtless  just 

The  results  of  these  trials  should  encourage  every  manwbW 
comes  involved  in  such  suits,  U>  fight  it  otit,  and  in  no  case  parlejff 
compromise.  h. 


The  Action  oir  Mewginb,  or  •*  The  Mode  t«  which  TienfvA 
Agents  in  the  Stomach,  produce  their  peculiar  effect*  on  ike  Am^ti 
Eeonomg,**  by  Fbsdxrick  William  Hsadlakd,  M.  B.,  &x.  Swd 
American  edition:  Lindeay  ^  Blakieton,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  works  which  are  oast  forth  daily  «p<»^ 
medical  community,  to  have  a  success  proportioned  rather  to  the  iotd* 
leet  of  the  reader  than  to  its  own  value.  It  received  oiiginiBjAB 
Fothergillian  Gold  Medal  from  the  London  Medical  Society  and  Afli 
assumed  the  reputation  not  of  a  good  but  the  best  work  upon  the  i^ 
ject  Every  one  who  reads  it  must  feel  that  so  &r  as  Thenp«A 
Science  has  advanced,  this  has  followed  it,  daasified  Uie  tniths  ^^ 
known  and  recorded  the  results. 

Candid  in  his  discusaons  of  other  views,  sempulous  in  Us  Mu« 
and  &ots,  Mr.  Headland  has  furnished  the  aripring  Btodant  d  Biafr 
cine  what  he  ever  longs  fer,  some  tangHde  exfdtiHitmi  of  these  pM> 
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fiar  effiets  which  his  "  Materia  Medica^^  pdntB  oat  He  throws  a 
figbt  upon  ihe  well  beaten  path  of  nmtine  into  which  the  older  practL 
tioner  so  easily  Ms,  and  brings  bade  the  wavering,  crednlons  one  to  a 
fbrmer  belief  in  the  true  system  of  medicine. 

The  work  contams  much  that  is  original  with  the  anther,  and  this  is 
^ways  the  best  The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  logical  and  easy. 
The  Tarions  classifications  of  remedies  are  conndered,  and  ten  propo« 
ntioiis  are  given  as  a  basis  of  remark  in  treating  the  particular  subject 
of  the  Essay.  This  with  a  careful  view  of  the  action  of  special  agents 
eottipletes  the  work. 

We  have  rarely  seen  so  unobjectionable  a  performance  in  every 
respeet  and  trust  that  each  member  of  the  profesaon  wiU  purchase  and 
road  it. 

We  are  sure  that  he  will  regard  it  as  one  of  the  choicest  features  of 
hb  oolleotion.  a 


1.  DiOBsnoN  AND  ITS  DsBANOSMKNTS,  Or  Tht  Principles  of  Ra- 
iiorud  Medicine  applied  to  dieordere  of  the  AUmentary  Oanal :  By 
Thokas  B.  Chahbxbs,  M.  D.,  &o.,  &;o. 

2.  The  Organic  Dmaeee  and  FuncUanaH  Disorders  of  the  Stom- 
ocA:  By  Oxorgb  Budd,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  S.,  6cq.,  &c.  Published  by 
Samuel  S.  and  Wm.  Wood,  New-York. 

"There  are,"  says  Abercrombie  in  his  excellent  work  upon  the 
subject,  "  few  points  in  medical  science  which  have  undergone  more 
discussion  than  affections  of  the  Stomach ;  and  yet  it  must  be  confes- 
sed tiiat  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  subject  according  to  the  rules 
of  pathological  induction  we  find  little  that  is  satisfactory." 

n&s  was  written  in  1828 ;  yet  with  all  the  researches  of  later  wri- 
ters and  experimenters,  the  field  is  still  an  open  one.  It  is  perhaps 
unjust  to  say  as  the  poet  of  philosophy  does:  *'  Usque  adeo  in  rebus 
soLnxx  NIHIL  esse  videtur,"  yet  every  physician  will  acknowledge  that 
in  a  practical  view  the  subject  of  "  Digestion  and  its  derangements," 
is  as  much  encumbered  with  uncertainty  as  ever. 

Ze  appears  to  us  ibat  these  works  have  been  brought  before  the 
community  at  just  the  right  time.  The  labors  of  European  physido- 
gists,  orgaoid  chemists  and  pathologists  have  now  begun  to  be  practi- 
eally  valuable.  Aficroscopic  science  has  opened  to  us  the  nice  details 
ef  Histology,  and  instead  of  the  really  rude  experiments  of  Boaumont 
and  Spallagnani,  we  have  the  elaborate  researches  of  Lehman,  KollL 
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ker,  Bernard,  Matiteaoci»  Liebig  and  Schroder.  These  were  Ui  bs 
ooUeoted  together  and  critically  compared  to  be  of  yalae ;  while  jtAo- 
lo^cal  and  practical  views  were  to  be  dedaoed  from  them  in  oriar  to 
correct,  when  necessary,  the  flaws  in  former  treatises  and  gi?e  the  eo- 
tire  results  of  modern  investigation. 

In  the  two  books  before  ns,  this  has  been  attempted,  we  think  loe- 
cesafnlly.  They  are  both  English  works.  The  anthors  are  men  of  vdl 
known  reputatdon  in  the  old  country  and  the  American  professum  iv31 
recognize  in  Dr.  Budd,  the  writer  of  one  of  the  most  elaboiiate  tieatisei 
upon  Hepatic  Diseases  and  Pathology.  The  work  of  Dr.  Chaaibea, 
in  its  character,  is  naturally  antecedent  to  the  present  of  Dr.  Badd. 
Its  design  is  to  discuss  and  to  define  the  true  relations  which  tho  digei- 
tive  organs  sustain  to  one  another  and  to  the  general  economy,  ud  to 
point  out  theur  exact  condition  in  health  and  disease.  It  isniOR 
philosophical  than  practical  in  its  character.  The  Btructnre  of  tki 
Digestive  organism  is  first  considered,  with  the  pontion  which  the  sftofr 
ach  occupies  as  the  *'  store  house  and  the  shop  of  the  whole  bodj/' 
to  {dopt  the  piquant  definition  of  Shakespeare,  and  afterwardB  Ae 
modifications  of  this  typical  state  introduced  by  disease. 

Dr.  Budd's  work  is  a  collection  of  lectures  upon  various  pTomineDk 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  their  pathology,  causes,  symptoBS 
and  cure.  Those  upon  self-digestion  after  death  are  we  think  <he 
choice  features  of  the  volume,  while  those  upon  Indigestion  an  bf 
far  the  most  valuable. 

The  works  before  us  are  both  more  than  readable,  they  are  nnomSj 
interesting,  A  vast  amount  of  new  material  has  been  brought  togethir, 
and  carefully  arranged  and  if  in  a  few  cases  in  the  second  porti(mtf 
Dr.  Chambers'  and  more  especially  in  Dr.  Budd's  work,  a  few  gorf 
colored  engravings  had  been  admitted,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reoanesct 
to  Gruveilhier  or  a  like  authority,  the  full  design  of  the  bookSi  f • 
are  sure,  would  have  been  attained.  o 


Rbpobt  ov  thb  Pjqtnstlvakia  Hospital  vob  thi  Insahb  :  Foi 
THB  Teab  1855.    By  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D. 
.  We  have  read  Dr.  Eirkbride's  report  with  much  pleasure,  as  we  ^ 
everything  emanating  from  his  pen.    He  has  qualities  of  head  tsi 
heart  calculated  to  command  success  in  the  management  of  the  Insane. 
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«*  Evenkg  Eolditainments  and  Inafaraction  of  the  Patienta^'  have  been 
profitably  introduced  into  tbiB  institution.     The  report  says : — 

"  The  number  of  evenings  deyoted  to  these  objects  in  the  lecture- 
room,  in  the  last  course,  was  132,  and  the  entertainments  wete  varied 
as  much  as  the  means  at  our  command  would  permit.  Forty  lectures 
wen  delivered  by  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  following  subjeets,  most  of  which 
were  illustrated,  by  good  apparatus,  viz :  one  on  the  construction  and 
Qses  of  the  magic  lantern ;  four  on  Oanada  and  the  fur  trade ;  two  on 
the  Arctic  regions ;  one  on  the  general  properties  of  matter ;  one  on 
motion ;  one  on  gravity ;  one  on  the  mechanical  powers  ;  one  on  lever ; 
four  on  electricity ;  two  on  the  polar  regions  and  a  northwest  passage ; 
one  on  hydrostatics ;  one  on  hydraulics ;  two  on  electro-magnetism ; 
two  on  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  with  the  telegraph  in  operation ; 
two  on  pneumatics ;  one  on  optics  ;  one  on  the  human  eye ;  four  on 
the  steam-engine  with  working  models,  driven  by  steam  from  the  largo 
boilers,  or  generated  in  the  room ;  four  on  astronomy ;  one  on  the 
aurora  borealis ;  one  on  Sir  John  Franklin's  explorations ;  and  two  on 
omitbology ;  while  the  exhibitions  with  the  dissolving  apparatus  and 
magic  lantern,  used  fifty  times,  gave  opportunity  for  interesting  des- 
criptive discourses  on  the  subjects  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  our 
audience.  The  remaining  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  volunteer 
efforts  of  our  friends  from  Philadelphia,  to  music,  and  various  other 
modes  of  instructiDg  or  amusing  the  patients." 

There  is  appended  to  this  report  an  appeal,  circular  and  list  of  snb- 
eeriptions  for  a  new  Hospital ;  the  list  indicates  that  the  enterprise 
will  prove  successful.  o 


Annxtal  Report  of  the  Comuissioners  of  Emigration  of  the 
Statb  of  Nfiw-ToRK.  From  this  valuable  report  which  extends  to 
91  pages  and  is  the  work  of  Hon.  Guilan  C.  Aerplanoe  we  gather 
many  valuable  facts,  the  most  pleasing  of  which  is  that  ''the  total 
numbor  of  alien  passengers  who  arrived  in  this  port  during  1855,  and 
^or  whom  commutation  money  was  paid,  or  special  bonds  demanded, 
was  136,233,  being  less  than  half  the  average  of  the  five  preceding 
years,  and  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  numbers  in  1854,  whieh 
were  319,213."  h. 


An  Essay  on  Intxrmittent  and  Billious  Remittent  Fevers  : 
9cM  their  Pathological  Relation  to  Ozone  ;  By  E.  S.  Oaillard,  M. 
D  .,(of  Florida,) is  a  labored  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  are  commonly  called  Miasmatic  Fevers.  h. 
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On  the  Tbisathsnt  ov  Pusbpesal  Convulsions  ;  By  B.  Fob^tck 
Babkeb,  M.  D.,  ;  Bead  before  the  N.  T,  Academy  of  Medicme, 
Dec.  ith,  1855.  Like  all  papers  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  B.  this  is  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  hsve  laid 
it  aside  for  republication.  h. 


MEDICAL  ESrSTKUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical 
Instruction. 

Students  will  be  received  for  any  length  of  time  and  receive  sjBlem- 
atio  instruction  in  Surgery,  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Soiencee. 

They  will  have  access  to  a  very  large  and  excellent  Medical  Libraxy 
with  Medical  Beviews,  Journals,  Drawings,  Plates,  &c. 

GEO.  H.  HUBBARD,  M.  D., 
N.  E.  GAGE,  M.  D. 


(From  th«  M«mphJi  Mtdic«l  Recordtr.) 

MISCELLANY. 


Cupping  and  Leeehmg,  An  experienced  operator  gives  some  val- 
uable hints  in  the  Medical  Times,  such  as,  that  one  leech  for  a  child  a 
year  old,  is  equal  to  twenty-five  for  an  adult.  Blood  can  never  be 
drawn  £ix>m  an  infant  to  cause  syncope,  with  safety.  Two  small  leech- 
es are  safer  for  a  child  than  one  large  one,  as  it  easier  to  control  the 
bleeding  from  six  bites  of  the  former  than  from  one  of  the  latter. 
They  should  not  be  applied  to  the  throat  of  a  child,  especially  over 
the  trachea,  but  generally  on  the  superior  portion  of  the  sternum. 
The  hemorrhage  fh>m  the  bites  should  be  closely  watched.  A  cata- 
plasm applied  to  the  part  before  leeching,  is  better  than  afterwaxds. 
lieeches  are  preferable  to  cups  for  the  abdomen,  periDCum,  neck,  fause 
and  extremities ;  and  cups  to  leeches  for  the  thoracic,  dorsal,  and 
temporal  regions,  and  especially  for  pulmonary,  renal,  spinal,^  and 
pDthalmic  affections.  There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  that  leeches  will  draw.  If  the  part  be  inflamed  <Nr  vascular,  the 
discharge  may  be  profuse.  If  it  be  hard,  swollen,  ODdematous,  cold, 
or  exsanguious,  little  blood  may  be  obtained.  The  average  quantity 
that  a  leech  draws  is  about  two  drachms,  which,  with  the  suraequeot 
bleeding,  may  amount  to  three-fourths  of  an  ounce.    A  simple  com- 
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press  will  generally  arresl  the  bleeding.  Astringents  are  sometimes 
used,  and  we  may  add,  that  raw  cotton  is  a  good  applioation :  and 
when  the  bleeding  is  persistent,  it  can  generally  be  arrested  by  pinch- 
ing up  the  bites  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  holding  them  thus 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Medicinei  placed  on  the  Tongue.  The  remarkable  farility  and 
qmokness  by  which  certain  poisons  are  known  to  act  upon  the  system 
when  placed  on  the  tongue,  may  be  received  as  eyidence  of  the  actiy- 
itj  of  Tenons  absorption  in  that  organ,  and  afford  an  argument  in 
favor  of  that  method  of  exhibiting  medicines,  in  preference  to  mixing 
them  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  bringing  them  more 
slowly  in  contact  with  the  absorbents.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  they 
act,  to  a  partial  extent  at  least,  through  the  medium  of  nervous  sym- 
pathy ;  and  that  some  medicines  do  so,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  deadly  influenoe  of  hydrocyanic  aoid,  nicotine, 
&;c.,  when  placed  upon  the  tongues  of  certain  animab,  causing  death 
almost  instantaneously.  We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  adminis- 
tering calomel,  hydrargrum  cum  creta,  and  sometimes  tartar  emetic 
and  nitrate  of  potash  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  probable  many  others 
might  be  thus  used  with  advantage.  Another  reason  for  the  practice 
is,  that  we  can  be  quite  certain  of  the  quantity  given.  Mr.  Wardrop 
reports,  in  the  London  Lancet,  several  oases  in  which  benefit  was 
derived  from  tliis  method  of  administering  calomel,  aloes,  oroton  oil, 
and  the  various  mendicants  in  the  form  of  losenges. 

Treatment  of  Focus.  Dr.  Judkins,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  a  case 
in  the  Medical  Observer,  treated  successfully  with  the  iodide  of  arsenic 
internally,  and  the  iodide  of  lead  externally,  washing  the  scalp  every 
morning  with  an  alkaline  solution — an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash 
to  a  pint  of  water — and  using  all  the  while  an  oil-silk  cap.  The  iodide 
of  arsenic  was  given  three  times  a  day — dose,  one-twelfth  of  a  grain ; 
and  the  iodide  of  lead — ^half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  lard — spread 
on  lint,  and  applied  morning  and  night. 

Uses  of  Glycerine.  This  article  is  likely  to  take  its  place  among 
the  most  highly-valued,  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and  the  sooner, 
since  a  process  has  been  discovered  by  which  it  can  be  rendered  pure 
by  distilUtion.  Its  remarkable  power  as  a  solvent,  united  to  its  entire 
blandness,  and  freedom  from  all  irritating  and  fermenting  properties, 
recommend  it  for  a  vast  variety  of  uses.  It  dissolves  the  vegetable 
acids,  the  deliquescent  salts,  the  sulphates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  cop- 
per,  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  silver,  the  alkaline  chlorides,  potassa, 
soda,  baryta«  strontia,  bromine,  iodine,  oxide  of  lead^  the  salts  of 
morphine,  strychnine,  brucine,  veratrine,  the  sulphurets  of  potassium, 
lime  and  iodine,  the  iodides  of  sulphur,  potassium,  and  mercury,  the 
salts  of  quinia,  &o.  Besides  its  extensive  usefulness  in  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  ear,  it  is  used  internally  as  a  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil ; 
and  also,  in  its  purity,  for  dissolving  calculi,  by  being  injected  into 
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the  bladder.  It  is  a  Bubstitate  for  syraps  in  preflerving  firoita  asd 
vegetables,  and  for  certain  mediomal  preparations.  Fresh  meats  an 
kept  in  it  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  both  animals  and  vegefcaUea 
are  preserved  in  it  without  changing  their  color,  however  brillimt. 
Yast  quantities  can  be  manufactured  from  every  variety  of  oils,  and 
at  very  low  prices,  compared  to  what  it  is  sold  at  now ;  and  it  seems 
to  promise  well  for  combustion,  both  for  heat  and  light,  in  oeiiain 
combinatioBS, 

Prophylaxis  of  TeOaw  Fever.  La  Roche  says  that  "  when  die 
disease  once  invades  a  locality,  it  usually  sets  human  oppoation  st 
defiance,  so  far  as  respects  its  march  and  duration — ^spreading  and 
maintaining  its  ground  until  it  is  overpowered  by  cold  weathiBror 
wears  itself  out.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  forced  to  relj 
on  the  only  measures  within  our  reach  for  limiting  the  number  of  its 
victims — ^the  willing  or  compulsory  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  d 
the  infected  region,  and  the  closing  up  of  the  latter  till  the  accesnon 
of  frost  or  cold  weather."  The  great  work  from  which  this  extract  is 
made,  abounding  as  it  does  in  valuable  truths,  does  not  contain  one 
more  generally  concurred  in  by  the  medical  profession  than  this .  and 
yet  when  this  terrible  scourge  made  its  appearance  in  Memphis  in 
1855,  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  was  opposed  to 
emigration,  and  the  most  forcible  measures  which  it  was  practicable  to 
adopt,  in  the  shape  of  popular  clamor,  newspaper  influence,  and  offidal 
counsel,  were  brought  into  exercise,  to  retain  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women  and  children,  in  the  city,  and  even  in  the  infected  district. 
The  destruction  of  life,  and  the  injury  to  the  city  resulting,  should  be 
held  up  as  a  warning  to  other  places  where  the  disease  may  ohanoe  to 
appear,  whether  in  cities  or  in  country  localities. 

Liquid  Caoutchouc.  This  is  said  to  be  of  the  color  and  consisten- 
cy of  milk,  and  is  preserved  in  the  fluid  state  by  the  addition  of  free 
ammonia.  As  an  external  application,  it  has  many  advantages  over 
both  collodion,  and  gutta  percba  dissolved  in  chloroform.  It  is  not 
stimulating  and  painral,  as  are  both  the  others  in  certain  cases  ;  it  does 
not  contract,  like  collodion ;  and  on  account  of  its  elasticity,  it  allows 
entire  freedom  of  motion.  Water  does  not  act  upon  or  remove  it ; 
and  it  adheres  closely  to  the  skin.  In  the  treatment  of  burns,  erysip- 
elas, and  many  other  surgical  diseases  which  require  exclusion  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  answers  the  purpose  so  perfectly,  as  to  render  any  other 
preparation  soaroely  desirable. 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica,  Prom  the  observations  of  Werlhoff  and 
Trousseau,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  disease  is  generally,  if 
not  always,  of  a  periodic  character,  which  constitutes  one  of  its  distinc- 
tions from  scorbutus.  On  account  of  the  proxysmal  tendency  of  pnr^ 
pura,  WerlhoflT  was  induced  to  treat  it  with  cinchona,  which  he  found 
successful;  and  its  propriety  has  been  concurred  in  by  Brctonneau 
ftnd  Trousseau.    Epistaxis  is  often  found  to  be  of  this  character ;  and 
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whenever  it  is,  eioehooa  and  its  salts  are  nndoobtedly  the  proper  rem- 
edies. Tonic  remedies  often  become  neeessaiy  to  restore  the  exhaoet- 
ed  strength ;  and  the  preparations  of  iron  are  to  be  preferred  fix  this 
parpoee.  We  have  used  the  sulphate  of  bebeerine  snooessfiillj  in  a 
case  of  purpura,  and  also  in  cases  of  yellow  fever  attended  by  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels.  This  remedy  will  come  to  be  considered  a 
valuable  hemostatic ;  but  in  no  other  hemorrhage  has  it  proved  so 
valuable  in  our  hands  as  in  those  of  the  uterus. 

Qmnxnefor  Worms,  A  German  physician  has  discovered  that 
quinine  is  a  remedy  for  worms.  Its  virtues  as  a  vermifuge  have  long 
been  known  among  the  physicians  and  the  planters  of  the  South ;  but 
probably  they  are  dependent  mainly  upon  its  efficacy  in  correcting  the 
verminous  diathesis.  Without  this  influence,  mere  vermifuges,  and 
vermicides  can  be  of  little  permanent  benefit ;  and  with  it,  almost 
anything  is  a  vermifuge.  A  normal  condition,  however  secured,  may 
be  considered  incompatible  with  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  entozoa. 

After-PaiiM  and  Hemorrhage,  These  difficulties,  which  so  often 
follow  delivery,  and  are  so  little  under  the  control  of  remedies,  have 
been  forestalled  and  prevented  by  a  French  accoucheur,  by  the  exhi« 
bition  of  ergot  during  delivery,  and  injecting  cold  water  into  the  um- 
bilicum  vein  immediately  after  delivery.  The  object  is  to  produce 
such  tonic  contractions  of  the  uterus,  as  will  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  blood  or  other  fluids  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  expulsion  of  which 
causes  pain.  Even  cases  in  which  ergot  had  not  been  used,  it  was 
found  that  the  injection  of  five  or  six  ounces  of  cold  water  into  the 
umbilical  vein,  caused  an  immediate  expulsion  of  the  placenta ;  and 
the  usual  suffi3rine  of  the  woman  from  after-pains  was  avoided.  The 
cord  is  cut  to  the  length  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  inches ;  and  then  a 
small  noszle  of  a  syringe  holding  five  or  six  ounces,  or  a  small  canula, 
can  be  inserted  into  the  vein,  and  the  injection  made  without  difficulty. 

Chlorate  of  Potash.  This,  remedy  has  been  mainly  used  as  a  diu~ 
retic  and  refrigerant ;  and,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  eflfoct  in  chang- 
ipg  dark,  venous  blood  to  a  florid,  arterial  color,  it  has  been  deemed 
efficacious  in  cholera,  scurvy,  and  other  diseases  of  venous  congestion^ 
which  seem  to  reauire  that  saline  matter,  and  oxygen  should  be  sun* 
plied  to  the  bloooT.  It  has  been  used,  also,  as  a  local  application  in 
ill-conditioned  ulcers,  cancrum,  oris,  ptyalism,  &c.  In  mercurial  sal- 
ivation it  is  now  said  to  have  great  power,  administered  internally  in 
doses  of  half  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce,  in  a  mucilaginous  draught.  It 
is  mostly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

Albumen  a  Cholagogue.  In  some  parts  of  the  New-England  States, 
raw  eggs,  and  particularly  the  yolk,  have  long  been  considered  remedf 
ial  in  jaundice.  A  Oerman  physician,  acting  upon  the  discovery  o 
Barnard,  showing  that  albumen  is  assimilable  only  through  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  suggested  the  idea  that  it  might  be  used  as  an  excitant 
of  hepatic  secretion  ;  and  various  experiments  have  since  been  tried 
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with  a  idew  to  tie  establisliment  of  tbis  fiust,  with  apparently  favonUe 
lesulis.  Tbonaands  of  people  haye  never  doubted  the  exiBteaoe  of 
this  efficacy  of  eggs ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked,  practical  results  do 
not  become  the  property  of  science  or  art,  until  they  are  referred  to 
correct  principles.    The  experiments  of  Barnard  were  necessary  to  a 

Soper  understanding  of  the  subject ;  and  thus  the  matter  affords  an 
ustatton  of  the  distinction  between  rational  and  empirical  praetiee. 

Chloric  Ether  in  Diarrhcsa,  Diarrhoea  of  a  nunfol  character, 
and  attended  by  spasmodic  action,  has  been  relieved  in  England  by 
the  use  of  chloric  ether,  after  having  resisted  opium  and  a  multitude 
of  other  remedies.  "  The  effect  of  ether  in  every  case  was  marvelous. 
The  spasms  and  puns  were  relieved  as  by  a  charm ;  the  dianhoa 
ceased ;  warmth  returned  to  the  extremities ;  the  pulse,  before  peihaps 
flagging,  increased  in  force  and  volume.  The  relapses  were  uufn- 
quent,  and  were  generally  checked  at  once  by  a  single  dose."  Tbe 
same  treatment  was  found  efficacious  in  an  epidemic  diarrhoea,  wbioh 
was  supposed  to  be  premonitory  of  cholera.  '*  Hundreds  of  cases  in 
which  aLEurming  cramps  existed,  were  cured  like  magic." 

Tweedy  on  Scarlatina,  He  condders  the  primaiiy  stage  of  eveiy 
disease,  whether  medical  or  surgical,  to  be  inflammatory ;  which  iB- 
plies,  as  a  consequence,  a  diminution  or  suspension  of  the  secretions. 
In  fever,  and  especially  in  eruptive  fevers,  the  mucous  memhrua 
becomes  dry,  rough  and  parched.  Irritating  cathartics  exasperate 
this  condition,  unless  preceded  by  such  measures  as  have  a  tendency 
to  subdue  the  fever,  and  restore  secretion,  which  being  acocomplisfaed, 
the  bowels  will  often  act  without  cathartics.  He  advises  that  eathtf- 
tics  be  withheld  until  the  eruption  begins  to  decline.  His  laroiite 
remedy  previously  is  ipecacuanha,  in  small  doses.  Cold  drinks  are 
allowed,  according  to  the  patient's  taste.  He  thinks  highly  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  applied  to  the  throat,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  directs  it  to  be  eone  with  a  swab  in  preference  to  a  brush.  Noth- 
ing is  said  of  iodine  applications. 

Eczema.  In  the  Vienna  hospital,  this  term  embraces  impetigo 
tinea,  porrigo,  and  other  squamous  eruptions.  The  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease are  said*  to  be  elevated  temperature,  irritation  of  the  skin  by 
ointments  and  plasters,  the  action  of  water  in  washing  clothes  apd 
fomentations,  scratching  from  irritation  caused  bv  pediouli,  varicosity 
of  the  veins,  and  anomilies  of  menstruation.  The  modes  of  treatment 
are  as  various  as  the  causes,  namely :  cold  water  in  the  form  of  fomeo' 
tations,  bath,  and  douches ;  washes  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm 
to  the  pint  of  water ;  corrosive  sublimate  baths;  solutions  of  oarbonste 
of  potash,  one  drachm  to  the  pint  of  water ;  sof^  sqap,  tar,  and  son- 
dry  internal  remedies  to  improve  the  general  health. 

•  Drying  Medicinal  Plants.  The  great  variety  of  these  plants  p»- 
pared  and  sold  by  the  Shakers,  are  dried  on  shelves  of  wire  or  net- 
work, arranged  in  large  and  well-ventilated  apartments.    Upon  these, 
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Bays  Dr.  Parrish,  the  herb  is  carefdllj  placed,  and  aUowed  to  remaifi 
subject  to  the  desiccating  action  of  the  air,  dronlating  below  as  well 
as  above,  until  it  is  perfectly  dried.  Then  it  is  compressed  and  label- 
ed for  sale.  Our  readers,  both  professional  and  unprofessional,  may 
take  a  hint  from  this,  aa  to  the  proper  plan  for  preparing  herbs  for 
future  use. 

The  last  Phase  of  Quackery,  The  remarkable  &ct  has  been  dis* 
eoTered  in  Memphis,  hitherto  unknown  to  philosophers  and  telegraph- 
ists, that  electro-magnetism  may  be  generated  by  a  newly-invented 
blaok plaster,  the  composition  of  which  is  a  profound  secret;  and  that 
tertian  and  quartan  agues  can  be  cured  by  its  electrical  influence  i^ 
four  hours.  We  have  not  heard  of  its  being  applied  to  telegraphic 
purposes;  but  of  course  it  will  be,  and  perhaps  become,  also,  an  im- 
portant agent  of  motive  power,  as  soon  as  its  composition  is  made 
known.  Like  infinitisimalism,  it  is  commended  as  an  entirely  harm- 
less medical  agent.  The  only  injury  to  be  apprehended  from  its  use 
IS,  that  it  may  supersede  other  remedial  measures,  until  it  is  too  late 
to  employ  them  for  tho  relief  of  the  patient.  That  it  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  "  chills  and  fevers,"  and  destined  to  '*  drive  quinine  from 
its  throne,"  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  inventor ;  and  he  is  fally 
sustained  by  editors  of  newspapers,  and  certain  other  persons,  all 
excellent  judges  of  disease,  and  the  proper  treatment  thereof. 

ApM.  This  is  a  proximate  principle  of  common  parsley,  eztraded 
from  the  seed,  and  has  been  proved  to  possess  such  antiperiodic  pow- 
ers, as  to  entitle  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  substitutes  for  qninea, 
although  undoubtedly  inferior  to  that  remedy.  In  doses  of  thirty  to 
sixty  grains,  it  causes  a  kind  of  intoxication — ^flashes  of  light,  ^ddi- 
ness,  stumbling,  vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  &c.,  resemoUng  very 
closely  the  eflfects  of  quinia.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  seed  causes 
similar  efiects. 
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N.  H.  MEDICAL  SOCDETT. 

The  rizty-eixth  Anniversaiy  of  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Sodetj 
irill  be  held  at  the  Court  House,  in  Concord^  on  Tuesday,  June  8cf, 
1856,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Annual  Address  by  the  President,  A.  Smallkt,  M.  D.,  at  12 
o'clock,  M. 

Orators — P.  A.  Stackpole,  M.  D.,  J.  C.  Eastman,  M.  D. 

SuhstUuies,—L,  G.  HUl,  M.  D..  T.  H.  MarshaU.  M.  D. 

*'  It  IB  expected  of  each  member  that  he  commnnicate  to  the  Sodeky, 
Terb&Dy  or  in  writing,  all  occnrrences  in  his  practice  worthy  of  spedal 
notice ;  as,  also,  all  facts  caleakted  to  contribute  to  the  improYemeat 
of  the  Profession." 

The  session  will  be  continued  two  days.  The  Council  will  meek  it 
the  Eagle  Hotel,  on  Monday,  June  2nd,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Your  punctual  attendance  is  requested. 

E.  K.  WEBSTER,  See^. 

Boscawen,  May  1,  1856. 

N.  B.— The  Society  wUl  dine  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M* 

LEWIS'S  IMPROVED    PORTABLE  SYRINGE, 

OR  D0MS8TI0   INJECTING  APPABATUS. 

The  attention  of  PhyBicians  and  Families  is  cilled 

to  the  abore  new  and  bcantifal  instniment,  whick 

has  been  already  pronounced  by  man  v  eminent  jodg 

to  be  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  erer  offiow 

.to  the  public.    It  is  yery  simple  in.  its  oonstrodioii 

land  not  in  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  whkh 

I  is  so  serious  an  objection  to  most  of  the  instrameDti 

I  now  in  the  market.    Its  size  makes  it  a  very  portabb 

^  and  convenient  apparatus  for  trayellers' use,  tnd  it 

can  be  used  by  an  invalid  without  any  assistance  cr 

diffiealty,  aa  a  self-«yringe,  and  is  furnished  in  nich  a  manner  as  to  answer^ 
parposes  of  a  Family  Injectin^f  Apparatus.  Each  instrument  is  accompaaiM 
with  A  valuable  book  of  directions  for  use,  and  warranted  perfect  in  eveij  re- 
spect. One  of  the  most  prominent  recommendations  to  this  instrument  is  thst 
injections  composed  of  gruel,  broths  &c.,  can  be  as  easily  administered  as  cm 
more  fluid,  which  renders  it  invaluable  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
such  an  instrument  for  the  purpose. 
a7*Price  $3,50  at  retail 
MJanu&ctured  M^d  for  sale  by  the  proprietor, 

\  THOMAS  LEWIS, 

\  No.  166,  Washington  street 

By  B.  S.  Codman  &  do^  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  Surgical  and  Dvttl 
Instrmnenta,  57  TremoW  street ;  and  by  the  Dmggista  generally. 
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NOTES  TO  SERVE  AS  THE  BASIS  OP  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE 

EFFECTS  OF  DISLOCATIONS.  SPRAINS,  AND  FRiAC- 

TURKS  INTO  OR  NEAR  THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 

By  J.  W.  Fbekeb,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Rush  Medical  CoUege. 

There  is  no  fractare  or  dislocation  moro  difficult  to  diagnostioafte 
with  oertaintj,  or  to  treat  with  socoess,  than  those  of  the  elbow  ;  oooe 
whieh  more  frequently  leave  behind,  no  matter  with  what  skill  and 
care  the  treatment  may  have  t>een  conducted,  more  or  less  of  deform- 
ity and  imperfection  in  the  movement  and  strength  of  the  member. 

These  defects  we  do  not  propose  to  consider  in  general,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  the  injuries  of  the  elbow-joint,  as  they 
fleem  to  have  been  passed  lightly  over  by  surgical  writers. 

Sir  Chas.  Bell,  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  humerus,  which  extend 
into  the  elbow-joint,  says,  '*  Begin  early  to  move  the  joint,  or  you  will 
have  anchylosis,"  and  he  adds,  '*  this  is  an  unlucky  case  for  a  yonng 
practitioner.  The  ioflamation  runs  high,  and  stiffness  of  the  joint  and 
def<Mrmity  is  likely  to  be  the  result/' — Institutes  of  Surgery, 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  in  reference  to  fractures  of  the  elbow-joint, 
that  passive  motion  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  an- 
obyiosis,  and  adds,  '*  but  even  after  the  most  careful  and  judioiona 
means  that  can  be  adopted,  there  is  sometimes  considerable  loss  of 
melkni ;  and  when  the  accident  has  not  been  understood,  or  carofnllj 
treated,  the  deformity  and  loss  of  motion  beeomea  very  considerable. ' 
^-^Didocaiiiau  and  Fraehsres  of  the  JamUn 
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Bftnuiel  Cooper  desoribes  stiffbess  of  tbe  elbow  j(rint  as  a  freqneot 

result  not  only  of  fractures,  but  also  of  sprains  and  dislocations.— 
Surgical  DieUonary. 

Dessault  quotes  Petit,  Heister,  and  Duvernay,  to  show  the  eztead- 
iog  of  a  fracture  into  a  joint,  is  an  extremely  dangerous  compUeatJon, 
and  says  that  anchylopis  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  most  fafcn^ 
termination  which  could  be  expected.—- jS'ur^ica/  Warki. 

Chelius,  on  the  subject  of  fractures  through  the  condyles  of  tin 
humerus,  says  the  inflammation  is  always  very  considerable,  and  oftea 
the  motions  are  interfered  with,  or  completely  destroyed. 

A  recent  writer  says,  in  regard  to  fractures  in  the  elbow-joint, 
*<  Under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  this  form  of  accident  ooeon, 
it  is  right  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  possible  loss  of  the  artisolt- 
tion.'* — Skey^s  Operative  Surgery, 

•  Gibson  states,  in  regard  to  the  same  accident,  **  The  injuries  an 
often  followed  by  high  inflammation,  anchylosis,  and  deformity  oC  the 
whole  arm." 

Sanson,  in  his  extremely  elaborate  work,  says,  ''  The  prolonged 
repose  of  a  joint,  during  the  treatment  of  fractures,  particaUirlj  if 
they  are  near  the  extremity  of  the  bones,  give  to  the  surroaD^og 
parts  such  stiffness  that  the  muscles,  weakened  by  long  inaotion, 
eannot  overcome  it ;  and  if  this  resistance  is  overcome  by  foioe,  it 
produces  a  rough  sound  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  surfaces,  aeoOD- 
panied'by  severe  pain." — New  Elements  of  Medical  and  Swrgicd 
Pathology. 

Buyer,  on  the  same  subject,  remarks,  *'  Simple  fractures  alwtyi 
leave  'behind  a  stiffness,  which  sometimes  is  sufficiently  considerabie  to 
merit  the  name  of  anchylosis.  If  the  fracture  is  near  a  joint,  tlie 
danger  is  increased ;  and  if  the  member  is  kept  in  a  dressing  mndi 
.  longer  than  the  usual  time,  the  rigidity  of  ligaments  and  sunrouidiig 
tissues  may  be  such  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  imporaible,  to  reb- 
tablish  the  movements.  Moreover,  the  articular  surfaces,  if  left  is 
this  state,  may  adhere  and  form  a  complete  anchylosis." — Treaimn 
Surgical  Diseases, 

The  authors  we  have  cited,  express  the  opinions  of  surgical  writen 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  cite  more,  bnt  «e 
will  add  that  of  Malgaigne,  whose  work  on  the  subject  of  fraotnres 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  paramount  authority  on  all  points  of  wbiob 
it  treats.  Speaking  of  fractures  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  ham- 
erus,  he  says,  *'  The  inflammation  of  the  elbow  draws  after  it,  in  the 
cure,  almost  inevitably  a  stiffness  of  tbe  joint,  whioh  is  very  obstinate  f 
and  again,  *'  The  prognosis  is  not  serious  in  what  concerns  the  fracture ; 
but  it  must  be  known  that  stiffness  of  the  joint  b  almost  inevitable.'^ 

One  essentialpoint  of  the  treatment,  is  to  guaord  against  anohylosi- 
«— TVeofife  on  Iracture. 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  authorities  to  show  that  atropbj 
is  a  oonstant  attendant  on  joints  stiff  from  fraoture,  dielooatioDB.  and 
qirains.    Physiology  teaches  us  that  whenever,  from  any  oaose,  tki 
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moBoks  of  a  member  are  incapable  of  aetiog,  atrophy  k  fcbe  inevitable 
result. 

Marjolin  and  Hanter  have,  however,  dwelt  in  so  distinct  a  manner 
on  the  effect  of  injuries,  that  I  will  cite  a  few  words  from  each.  *'  It 
is  not  rare  to  see  atrophy  of  a  member  result  from  a  severe  injury, 
and  take  place  both  above  and  below  it."  Marjolin  attributes  this 
atrophy  to  the  injury  of  the  nerves  as  well  as  to  rest  and  inactivity  of 
the  muscles.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  injury  done  to  tendons,  liga- 
ments, fascia,  and  especially  of  the  spndn  ktnd,  impairs  the  muscles 
more  than  when  the  muscles  themselves  are  injured,  so  that  these 
muscles  appear  to  sympathise  with  those  parts  of  little  action,  and 
become  wasted  in  consequence.  The  limb  wastes  and  is  oedomatous." 
— John  Hunter's  Works, 

In  case  of  injury  of  the  elbow.,  whether  fracture  of  the  internal 
condyle  or  dislocation,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  ulnar  nerve  entirely 
escapes  injury,  it  is  either  bruised  directly  or  pressed  upon  by  tbe  dis- 
placement, so  that  not  unfrequently  partial  paralysis  remains,  partic- 
ularly if  suitable  treatment  is  neglected. 

Malgaigne  says,  **•  In  these  cases  the  ulnar  nerve  is  wounded,  either, 
as  I  think,  by  direct  shock,  or  according  to  the  opinion  of  Granger, 
by  the  pressure  of  tbe  apophysis,  upon  it.  Granger  cites  a  remark- 
able example  of  this  kind.  It  was  a  child  eight  years  old,  which  fell 
upon  the  elbow. 

The  inflammation  was  violent,  and  the  stiffness  difBeult  to  over- 
come. Nevertheless,  three  months  after  the  accident,  the  child  had 
j«covered  the  full  use  of  the  joint,  but  the  ulnar  nerve  remained 
paralyzed." — Treatise  on  Fractures, 
,  Proper  treatment,  employed  after  several  yearis,  restored  the  sensi- 
bility and  movements  of  the  part.  Granger  has  witnessed  the  same 
phenomena  in  two  other  cases. 

Astley  Cooper  cites  the  following  case.     "  I  saw  a  girl,  who,  by 

fidling  upon  the  elbow,  had  fractured  the  olecranouy  and  also  broke 

the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri ;  the  cubital  nerve  had  also  been 

injured,  for  the  little  finger  and  half  the  ring  were  benumbed." — On 

.IHslocation  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints. 

The  direct  cause  and  nature  of  the  stiffness  of  joints,  resulting  from 
fractures,  dislocations,  and  sprains  deserve  a  moment's  notice.  This, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  Urise,  and  to  whatever  degree  it  may  exist, 
.IB  often  called  by  the  general  term  anchylosis,  although  there  is  no 
propriety  in  calling  a  simple  rigidity,  resulting  from  long  continued 
repose,  by  the  same  term  which  is  used  to  designate  a  consolidation  of 
two  bones  into  one.  This  distinction  is  kept  in  view  by  Samuel  Coop- 
er, who  remarks,  "After  the  cure  of  fractures,  a  certain  stiffness  gen- 
erally remains  in  the  adjacent  joint,  but  this  is  different  from  anchylosis ; 
bot  this  is  lost  sight  of  by  most  writers,  who,  in  the  desire  to  system- 
atize, have  classed  together  states  quite  distinct  from  each  other  in 
their  nature.    Anchylosis,  when  used  to  embraoe  every  variety  of 
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stiffness,  is  divided  into  true  and  false,  and  as  the  latter  often  molts 
in  the  former,  they  are  also  styled  complete  and  incomplete. 

The  false,  incomplete,  or  spurious  anchylosis  may  result  from  ooo- 
traction  of  the  tendons  or  ligaments,  from  effusion  of  lymph  ftrooad 
or  into  the  joint,  from  abscence  of  the  synovia,  from  long  eonthmed 
immobility,  etc.  The  true  anchylosis,  as  we  have  stated,  consistB  la 
the  consolidation  of  the  bones  into  one. 

Anchylosis  very  ofben  occurs  after  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
joints,  after  sprains  and  dislocations,  after  white  swellings,  etc.  Mal- 
gaigno  gives,  in  his  work  on  fractures,  a  minute  description  of  the 
successive  stages  through  which  the  parts  surrounding  a  joint  pass  aftex 
sprains,  dislocations,  fractures,  or  other  injuries,  to  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  anchylosis.  First,  effusion  of  blood,  effusion  of  lymph,  which 
becomes  organized ;  shortening  of  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  altera- 
tion of  the  articular  surfaces,  adhesion  between  them,  and  finally, 
ossification.  He  says,  with  great  justice,  that  inflammation  ia  esseo* 
tial  to  the  production  of  this  result,  and  that  immobility,  too  mocli 
prolonged,  greatly  favors  it. 

Practically,  this  view  is  of  much  importance  as  it  shows  the  great 
value  of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  during  the  period  of  ioflammatioo, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  movements  being  made  after  this  haj 
subsided. 

The  necessity  of  resorting  to  passive  movements,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  anchylosis  of  the  joints,  is  so  apparent, 
and  so  much  insisted  on  by  surgical  writers,  it  is  scarcely  requisite 
to  insist  upon  it  here.  It  is  however,  so  frequently  neglected  or  per- 
formed in  such  an  imperfect  or  insufficient  manner,  or  entrusted  to 
'  the  patient  or  his  friends,  when  it  should  be  carefully  done  bj  the , 
surgeon  himself,  that  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment 
The  term  ^'  passive  motion  **  signifies  movements  given  to  joints  by  a 
force  foreign  to  the  musoles  of  the  member.  Most  commonly  this 
force  is  applied  by  the  hands  of  surgeons,  and  may  vary  in  amooni, 
from  the  slight  pressure  required  in  the  most  triffling  cases,  to  an 
amount  as  great  as  lie  can  well  employ.  * 'After  the  20th  day,  Des- 
sault  and  Ruyer  took  off  the  splints,  and  forced  the  fore-arm  to  move- 
ments  of  flexion  and  extension ;  and  the  success  whioh  followed  this 
treatment,  is  a  peremptory  reason  for  its  imitation.*' — MaJgcd^ne, 

Anchylosis  af^er  injuries,  is  to  be  guarded  against,  not  only  by 
''passive  motion"  but  also  by  regulation  of  the  position.  After  frac- 
tures or  injuries  of  the  elbow  joints,  this  articulation  should  be  kept 
flexed  at  about  a  right  anglo  with  the  arm.  "What  is  most  important 
to  be  known  in  thb  case  is,  that  long  continued  rest  only  leads  to 
anchylosis  when  the  member  is  extended.  The  fore-arm  should  be 
kept  bent  to  a  right  angle." — Malgaigne. 

*'  When  the  elbow  cannot  be  prevented  from  becoming  anchylosed, 
the  joint  should  always  be  kept  bent." — Cooper* $  Diet, 

In  these.ca8es  the  joints  must  be  kept  bent  angular,  splints  applied, 
and  antiphlogistic  treatment  made  use  of. — JBnditon,  p.  251. 
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Not  to  dwell  miDeoossarilj  on  a  point  not  dispated  Aat  I  know,  let 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  addition  suffice  :  '*  The  treatment 
consists  in  bending  the  arm.  The  best  splint  for  it  is  ono  formed  at 
right  angles^  the  upper  portion  of  which  should  be  placed  behind  the 
upper  arm  and  the  lower  portion  under  the  fore-arm." — On  Disloca- 
tions and  Fractwret  of  the  Joints,  p,  402. 

TREATMENT  Off  TUB  RIGIDITT  WHIGS  VOLI/)WS  INJURIES  OF   TUS  JOINTS* 

While  surgical  writers  and  teachers  are  pretty  unanimons  in  regard 
t6  the  method  of  preventing  anchylosis  after  sprains,  dislocations,  and 
fractures — the  same  unanimity  does  not  by  any  means  exist  concern- 
ing its  treatment  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  take  place*  We  have 
seen  how  great  is  the  liability  to  stiffness  and  ancbylosis  with  good 
care  :  without  it,  they  are  inevitable. 

Ignorance  of  the  practitioner,  and  want  of  docility  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  are  often  causes,  but  more  frequently  the  surgeon,  guided 
by  the  authority  of  other  times,  trusts  to  inert  and  insufficient  reme- 
dies.  Fomentations,  frictions  with  various  kinds  of  oil,  warm  baths, 
mineral  waters,  etc.,  are  the  remedies  often  relied  upon.  Malgaigne 
has  fully  done  justice  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  Speaking  of  it  in 
connection  with  trusting  to  time  and  use  of  the  part,  he  says,  there  is 
nothing  more  einprical  and  more  dangerous  than  these  modes  of  treat- 
ment.    The  ordy  remedy  for  a  stiff  joint  is  movement, 

*'  If  a  patient  is  abandoned  to  himself  with  a  very  sHght  degree  of 
flIiffaesB,  it  is  simply  to  condemn  him  to  incurability.  I  hare  already 
cited  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  this  kind ;  but  that  which  I  shall 
now  give,  will  put  the  danger  of  suoh  expectant  treatment  beyond  all 
doubt.''  After  giving  a  case,  submitted  to  friction,  warm  bath,  min- 
eral water,  which  only  leaves  the  member  with  anchylosis,  he  proceeds  to 
lay  down  the  rules  for  proceeding  in  such  oases  in  the  following  words : 

''  CoTtseqriently  the  surgeon  must  (the  dressing  having  been  dis- 
pensed with)  move  the  joints  force  the  movements  of  those  wldch  are 
stiffened^  and  direct  the  patient  to  exercise  it.  The  following  days 
the  same  treatment  should  be  resorted  to,  until  the  joints  shall  have 
recovered  their  entire  liberty." — p.  297. 

This  treatment  would  alarm  some  surgeons,  and  the  pain- would, 
unless  anaesthetics  were  employed,  scarcely  be  endured  by  many 
patients. 

In  reference  to  the  pain  attendant,  and  the  symptoms  which  may  be 
expected  to  follow,  Malgaigne  makes  the  following  statement :  *'When 
we  endeavor  to  move  these  articulations,  it  is  not  the  muscles  which 
constitute  the  principal  obstacle,  it  is  the  ligaments ;  if  we  force  the 
movement  a  little,  pain  is  felt  in  the  ligaments,  tumefaction  takes  place 
around  the  joint,  and  all  the  symptoms  following  sprains  result,  and 
from  the  same  cause — viz.,  stretching  of  the  ligaments." — p.-  136. 

The  treatise  of  Malgaigne,  from  which  we  have  quoted,-  was  pub- 
lished in  1847,  and  it  is  since  that  timo  that  the  praetiee  he  recom- 
mends has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  profession  in  various 
countries. 
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It  had  indeed  long  been  known  to  the  profeffiion,  that  the  more- 
ments  of  &tiff  joints  had  occasionallj  been  restored  hj  accidental 
violence. 

A  case  had  often  been  cited  from  Job  A.  Mekreen,  of  an  old  anchy- 
losis of  the  elbow,  which  had  resisted  fomentations  and  cataplasms. 
He  got  a  violent  fall  upon  the  fore-arm,  and  from  that  time  the  move- 
ments were  re-established,  and  became  thenceforth,  from  day  to  daj, 
more  extended  and  easy. — Diet,  de  Medicine,  Art.  Anchylosis. 

Fahricius  Hildanos  relates  a  case  of  an  anchylosis  of  the  fingen 
and  wrist,  which  was  cured  by  a  fall,  which  also  fractured  the  fore-arm.' 

Bartholinc  mentions  the  ease  of  a  patient  who  had  his  arm  dislo- 
cated ;  anchylosis  followed,  which  was  cured  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  the 
following  year. —  Vdpeau,  Operative  Surgery ,  vol.  i,  p,  478. 

These,  and  other  cases  similar,  were  well  calculated  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  surgeons  to  the  propriety  of  breaking  up  anchylosis, 
whether  true  or  f&Ise,  had  they  not  been  counterbalanced  on  the  other 
hand  by  cases  in  which  violence,  too  great  and  applied  mal  apropo$^ 
did  great  injury.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  those  cases  of 
cure  of  anchylosis  effected  by  so-called  bone-setters.  Boyer,  PelHtan, 
and  Marjolin  have  mentioned  the  cure  of  the  Duchess  of  Luyanes,  who 
had  a  stiff  elbow,  the  result  of  an  injury.     Tbere  was  false  anchylosis. 

*' Several  eminent  surgeons  were  consulted,  who  prescribed  the 
usual  remedies  without  success ;  every  time  they  attempted  to  move 
the  joint,  she  cried  out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  desist.  At  length 
she  sent  for  a  celebrated  bone-setter,  who  had  had  great  ezpmenee  in 
such  cases,  who  seised  the  fore-arm  with  one  hand  and  the  arm  with 
the  other,  and  straightened  and  bent  it  several  times.  At  the  end  of 
forty-five  days  she  was  well." — Marjolin, 

Boyer  quotes  from  L.  Yerduc,  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  old,  who  had  the  right  knee  anchylosed,  the  result  of 
a  wound  between  the  patella  and  condyle.  A  physician  and  three 
surgeons  considered  the  case  incurable.  Nevertheless,  Yerduo  did 
not  despair.  After  having  fomented  the  knee  with  liquids,  he  seised 
the  leg  and  thigh  with  his  two  hands  and  performed  flexion  and  exten- 
sion to  as  great  a  degree  as  he  was  able.  Every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  flexion  and  extension  were  made  with  violence.  In  these 
extended  movements,  the  sound  produced  by  the  friction  between  the 
tibia  and  fibula  were  heard.  Frequently,  after  having  performed  these 
movements,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  patient  in  a  state  of  repose 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  better  the  flexion  and 
extension  were  commenced.     By  this  means  the  patient  was  cured. 

Such  was  the  state  of  science  when,  in  1840,  a  French  surgeon,  by 
the  name  of  Louvrier,  invented  a  machine  for  the  breaking  up  ii 
anchylosis.  After  having  used  it  with  fall  success  in  eighteen  oases 
of  false  anchylosis,  he  was  so  emboldened  as  to  apply  it  in  some  eases 
in  the  Paris  Hospitals,  which  had  been  caused  by  white  swelling,  and 
on  a  patient  affected  with  syphilis  and  scrofula. 


Two  of  Aese  patiento,  thus  openlied  on,  died  from  Biq^it]»iiio|i.aQd 
laoontioQ  of  tlio  skin  and  muscles. 

The  sabjeot  was  brongbt  before  tbe  Academy  of  Medicine,  wbo 
condemned  it  in  a  qualified  manner.  The  report. iroa  read  by.  Berard, 
at  tbe  sitting  of  the  27th  of  April,  1841,  tbe  conclusions  of  wbiclx 


Isi.  That  the  machine  of  Lonvzier  is  followed  by  tbe  instantaneons 
straigbteniog  of  the  member. 

2d.  That  this  straightening  of  the  limb  is  ordinarily  followed  by  no 
accident,  either  immediate  or  remote. 

Notwithstanding  these  condasioos,  the  opinion  of  the  Academy  was 
unfavorable,  and  under  its  influence  many  surgeons,  who  at  present 
are  in  favor  of  using  suitable  fbrce,  condemned  not  only  this  machine 
but  also  all  attempts  at  forced  movements.  There  were,  however,  not 
wanting  those  who  thought  that  method-  of  treatment,  whicb  bad 
according  to  the  report  been  successful  in  eighteen  cases  of  anchylosis, 
eonld  not  justly  be  condamned  for  having  failed  in  two  cases  resulting 
from  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  white  swelling,  in  which  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  used. 

This  opinion  found  expression  in  a  work  of  the  celebrated  sorgeon, 
Mayor,  of  Switzerland,  published  at  Paris,  in  1841,  entitled.  On  the 
AcceUraied  Treatment  of  Anchylosis,  in  which  this  method  was  justly 
appreciated  and  favorably  judged  of,  in  its  application  to  false  ancby- 
lo^.  Numerous  cases  were  cited  in  it,  of  successful  treatment  by 
his  method. 

It  was  in  this  same  year,  1841,  that  the  work,  Dieffenbach  an  the 
Division  of  l^endons  with  Forced  Rupture,  made  its  appearance. 
''  He  instituted  the  practice  of  violent  rupture  in  addition  to  that  of 
tenotomy  and  gradual  extension,  in  order  to  combat  those  impediments 
wbich  these  had  shown  themselves  unable  to  be  subdued.  Ic  was  now, 
that  fwced  rupture,  which  the  pathological  anatomy  so  imperatively 
demands,  was  first  legitimately  received  among  the  resources  of  the 
sar^^l  art.  We  say  legitimately,  for  prior  to  this  time  chance  has 
been  known  to  have  produced  cure  by  its  agency." — Frank,  London 
Lancet,  vol.  for  1853,  p.  202. 

V*  In  oases  of  contractions  of,  and  anchylosis  of  the  koee-joiot, 
Dieffenbach  first  performed  the  sub-cutaneous  dessection  of  the  flexor 
tendons,  and  of  all  contracted  portions  of  the  fascia,  after  which  a 
towel  having  been  firmly  bound  around  the  joint,  the  adhesions  between 
the  articular  surfaces  wore  ruptured  by  forcible  flexion ;  thereafter,  the 
joint  was  forcibly  extended,  and  the  apparatus  of  Stromeyer  (that  for 
gradual  extension  by  a  screw)  was  applied." 

In  1850,  Bonnet  of  Lyons,  and  Palasiano  of  Naples,  published  an 
acconnt  of  a  method  which  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
Dieffenbach. 

We  cite  two  of  the  cases  of  Mr.  Meyor,  as  indicative  of  the  extent 
to  which  he  carried  out  his  views  in  practice. 
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The  first  was^of  a  lady»  wha  bad  the  knee  aaobykeed.atiiiii^ 
angle,  tho  result  of  an  acoideoi.  Mr.  Heyor  seated  her  io  atibiMr* 
put  his  left  arm  behiod  tho  knee,  and  when  she  was  least  expecting  it 
gave  tho  log  aa  impulse  whioh  bent  iL  It  sooa  regaiaed  its  boti^ 
menu. 

The  second,  was  an  anchylosis  of  the  knee  in  a  straight  positjen, 
whioh  was  also  bent  by  violence  and  the  movement  restored. — Bamui^ 
p.  893. 

Mr.  Bonnet,  in  his  work  published  in  1853,  on  the  thereapeatice  of 
diseases  of  tho  articulations,  gives  the  following  direction  for  treatiBg 
anchylosis  of  tho  knee  :  '*  The  thigh  should  be  brought  to  the  edge  d 
the  bed,  the  surgeon  places  the  left  arm  behind  the  upper  part  of  tiw 
leg,  and  the  r^bt  hand  on  the  lower  part  of  it  in  front,  and  gives  it 
several  pushes  tending  to  bend  it;  a  cracking  is  heard  in  the  joint,  and 
by  degrees  it  gives  way  and  bends.  One  movement  of  flexion  is 
insufficient,  it  should  be  repeated  five  or  six  times  by  energetic  move* 
ments  produced  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  his  aids." 

Mr.  Bonnet  cites  a  large  number  of  cases  treated  in  this  manner : 

1.  A  case  treated  by  M.  Palasiano,  successful. 

2.  A  case  treated  by  M.  Bouchacourt,  also  successful. 
8.  A  case  treated  by  himself,  success^lly. 

4.  This  was  a  case  of  great  difficulty,  but  the  anchylosis  gave  waj 
with  a  loud  crackling  sound,  after  great  force  had  been  used  by  iht 
bands  at  five  different  times. 

5.  This  case  also  required  great  force  for  five  minutes. 

6  and  7.  Two  other  oases  are  given,  treated  with  suceess  in  the 
same  manner. 

But  the  work  of  Bonnet  is  partieularly  valuable  for  my  preasnt 
purpose,  from  having  a  chapter  devoted  expressly  to  stifioesa  of  the 
elbow. 

To  "  the  elbow,  as  to  all  the  joints,  we  can,  in  case  of  stiffness,  give 
artificial  movements.  For  this  purpose,  the  arm  should  be  fixed,  and 
Che  fore-arm  alternately  bent  and  extended.  This  generally  reqoiies 
one  or  two  assistants,  and  in  order  to  dispoDse  with  these,  it  is  gen- 
erally hotter  to  use  a  machine.  This  should  eonsist,  first,  of  a  groove 
fixed  upon  a  plank,  into  which  the  arm  should  bo  fixed  ;  seoonuy,  of 
two  parallel  shafts,  between  which  the  fore-arm  is  fixed  by  a  sort  of 
bracelet ;  thirdly,  of  the  arc  of  a  eircle»  graduated  so  as  to  meaaniv 
the  extent  of  the  movements." 

The  cases  cited  of  stiffness,  removed  by  the  use  of  this  maohino, 
are  instructive,  and  I  give  some  of  the  most  unfavorable  : 

8.  ''A  young  man,  aged  sixteen  years,  fell  upon  the  breast,  and 
injured  the  elbow.  I  saw  him  five  days  afterwards,  there  was  great 
pain,,  and  the  fore-arm  could  neither  be  flexed  nor  extended.  I 
extended  the  fore-arm,  flexed  it,  drew  upon  it  strongly.  The  move- 
tnents  were  quite  restored  in  a  few  days." 

9.  '*  A  young  man,  aged  fifteen  and  a  half  years,  had  a  disloeatioa 
of  tho  elbow,  which  was  teduced    immediately,    but  inflammation 
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feUoirad  and  tben  fibrous  aacbjlosis  remaifiedJ  The  joint  was  tient 
aad  extended  by  the  machine,  and  this  treatment  was  continited  several 
weeks.     Pretty  free  tnovetiients  wore  restored . " 

In  eases  ot'  anchylosis,  resulting  from  old  dislocations,  Bonnet 
recommends  breaking  up  the  adbebions  forcibly.  "  To  execute  these 
mavements,  I  seize  the  oontiguons  extremities  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm, 
and  foroe  them  in  opposite  directions.  After  some  efforts  I  feel  the 
oraoking,  which  proves  the  rupture  has  taken  place."  He  adds  that 
lie  has  employed  this  method  six   times. 

In  eases  of  immobility,  resulting  from  white  swelling,  cases  the 
loosl  nn&vorable  of  all,  Mr.  Bonnet,  has  found  forced  flexion  and 
extension  succeed. 

10.  **A  young  girl,  aged  nine  years,  had  a  disease  of  the  elbow, 
without  any  appreciable  cause.  The  joint  became  stiff.  It  was  treat- 
ed with  energetic  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  over  a  week, 
and  the  motion  kept  up  by  the  machine  in  the  intervening  time.  At 
the  end  of  a  month,  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  could  bd 
performed  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle." — Bonnet,  p,  551. 

11.  ^'Another  young  girl,  of  the  same  age,  affected  by  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  elbow,  which  was  in  a  stage  less  advaiiced.  The  same 
treatment  was  used,  which  affected  a  perfect  cure." — p.  552. 

12.  '*  In  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  twelve  years,  affected  with  scrof- 
aions  disease  of  the  elbow,  suppuration  occured  and  an  anchylosis 
almost  perfect.  Movements  with  the  hands  and  the  machine  were 
employed,  and  at  t'ne  end  of  four  months,  motion  was  in  a  great 
degree  restored.'' — ^.  553. 

In  all  these,  and  similar  cases,  Mr.  Bonnet  adds,  "It  is  unneces- 
sary to.say  that  graduated  movements  were  insufBcient,  and,  in  order 
to  auocecd,  strong  tractions  must  be  resorted  to  and  extended,  and 
energetic  movements  given  to  the  fore-arm." 

13.  "A  young  man,  of  Montheis,  eighteen  years  old,  had  an  anchy- 
loaia  of  ihe  elbow,  of  three  years'  standing,  and  of  such  a  degree  that 
the  anterior  face  of  the  fore-arm  was  in  contact  with  the  arm.  In 
Deoember,  1849,  after  having  ascertained,  during  insensibility  from 
ether«  tbat^  the  anchylosis  was  complete,  I  divided  the  biceps  which 
projected  nnder  the  skin,  and  by  alternate  movements  of  flexion  and 
extension  succeeded  in  breaking  the  anchylosis,  and  extended  it  to  an 
angle  of  ninety  degrees  with  the  humerus.  Eight  days  aftetwardd. 
the  patient  returned  home,  taking  a  machine  for  movement  with  him." 
—/I.  115. 

16.  ••  Mademois.solle  Puy,  aged  fifteen  years;  was  entmsted  to  my 
eare  for  a  white  swelling  of  the  elbow,  the  27th  of  June,  1852.  The 
white  awelling  was  far  ^m  being  cured,  and  the  anchylosis  was  per- 
fect in  the  extended  position. 

"  Jane  the  30th,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  ether,  I 
broke  np  the  adhesions  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  at  length  sue- 
oeeded  and  brought  the  joisrt;  to  a  right  angle:     The  rupture  of  the 
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anchjlosu  was  followed  by  acute  infiammatioii,  ferer,  and  oamenm 
abscesses  formed  around  the  joint.  I  opened  tbe  absoesees  with  the 
knife  at  a  white  beat,  and  July  27th  she  was  able  to  make  use  oi  the 
apparatus  for  movement. 

''August  80th,  the  patient  left  the  city,  she  having  been  able  for  a 
week  to  play  the  piano." — p.  115. 

The  authority  of  Bonnet  as  a  writer  on  diseases  of  the  joints,  and 
the  faot  that  he  had  five  years  previously  condemned  the  practice  ef 
forced  rupture,  tended  much  to  give  currency  to  the  practice.  His 
method  consisted  in  first  flexiog  the  member,  then  extending  it,  aad 
retaining  it  by  suitable  dressing.  The  practice  of  first  flexing,  then 
extending  the  joint,  instead  of  extending  it  in  the  first  instance,  coo* 
stituted  the  essential  difference  between  the  method  of  Pieffcabsd 
and  Bonnet,  and  that  which  had  previously  been  adopted  ;  a  diflferenee 
which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  as  it  constitutes  the  principal 
reason  of  the  favorable  results  which  have  in  recent  times  been  attained. 
Among  the  list  of  those  who  contributed  about  this  time  to  perfect  tbe 
practice  in  these  cases,  we  mu^t  not  omit  to  cite  Langenbe^,  who 
used  forced  flexion  and  forced  extension. 

Nelaton,  who,  in  his  Elements  of  Surgical  Pathology ^  published  id 
1847,  did  not  fully  recommend  this  method,  in  1853,  before  bisdaai, 
treated  a  patient  by  the  method  of  Bonnet. 

It  would  lead  me  into  endless  citations,  were  I  to  quote  all  the 
authorities  which  might  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  forced 
flexion  and  forced  extension  in  anchylosis.  It  may  indeed  be  eonaid* 
ered  the  established  practice  at  the  present  time  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  part  of  my  notes,  by  add- 
ingthe  practice  of  some  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  England. 

Dr.  Little  published  in  1853,  (London,)  a  work  on  deformity,  ia 
which  the  forcible  rupture  of  anchylosis  is  fully  justified.  Dr.  Littk 
says,  with  much  truth : 

"  The  introduction  of  anaesthetics  ban  rendered  possible  the  geneql 
adoption  of  this  practice."  ''The  art  of  surgery  has,  however, 
recently  received  an  invaluable  addition  to  its  means  of  usefulness  hj 
the  discovery  of  the  ansssthetic  properties  of  chloroform  and  etlm. 
By  chlcMToformization,  the  two  great  obstacles  to  the  •employment  d 
force  to  straighten  a  bent  or  contracted  limb — namely,  pain  and  vol- 
untary mascalar  resistance — are  removed.  As  soon  as  these  impedi- 
ments disappear,  the  hands  of  the  single  operator  applied  to  the  puts 
encounter  the  physical  resistance  oj^j  of  the  deformed  parts,  be  can 
feel  his  way  in  the  application  of  greater  force ;  feeU  and  peroeives 
tho  restance  of  parts  successively  overcome  in  an  anatomical  order ;  if 
greater  rigidity  still  oppose,  a  few  movements  of  tbe  joint  baokwaidB 
and  forwards  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  extensive  yielding.  After 
straightening  or  bendiog  the  limb,  as  the  case  may  have  required,  by 
this  forcible  procedure  the  part  should  be  lightly  secured  in  a  retett- 
tive  instrument,  pr  on  a  common  splint  adjusted  so  as  to  maiataia  die 
position  more  favorable  than  that  which  obtained  b^ore  tbe  operation. 
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thoQgb  not  in  tbe  posHiomi  into  wbicb  tbe  bands  of  tbe  surgeon  may 
have  brongbt  it.  For  as  soon  as  tbe  effect  of  cbloroform  on  tbe  sen- 
sorial system  disappears,  tbe  patient  will  arouse  to  tbe  conyiotion  of 
the  violence  wbich  may  bare  been  employed  ;  tbe  part  may  bo  acntely ' 
painfal,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  the  pressare  of  a  tight  bandage 
or  ligature." 

Mr.  Ferguson  who,  in  bis  work  on  Operatiye  Surgery,  was  extreme- 
ly severe  upon  all  attempts  to  break  up  adhesions  by  force,  we  find 
now  among  tbe  advocates  of  forcible  extension  and  flexion.  The  fol- 
lowing eases,  treated  by  bim  only  a  few  months  since,  will  show  bia 
changed  opinions  and  practice  on  this  subject : 

'*  1.  A  ease  of  old  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint,  was  operated  on 
by  Mr.  Ferguson,  on  tbe  13th  of  October,  1855.  The  parts  were 
ancbylosed,  and  out  of  place  for  four  years;  the  patient  suffering  very 
much  from  a  stiff  elbow.  Blisters  and  country  air  bad  been  tried  in 
vain,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  young  man  wished  the  joint  to  be  cut 
away  or  the  limb  amputated.  Mr.  Ferguson,  as  soon  as  he  had  bad 
him  placed  fully  under  the  effects  of  chloroform,  proposed  to  break  up 
all  the  old  adhesions  about  the  joint,  which  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
by  lifting  considerable  force,  and  thus  restored  him  full  power  of  using 
the  limb. 

"2.  In  a  similar  case,  which  bad  resisted  the  power  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence to  break  up  the  attachments,  he  proposed  to  divide,  by  a  sub- 
cutaneous section,  the  tendon  of  triceps;  but  the  parts  ultimately  gave 
way.  Mr.  Lawrence  said  ho  had  now  tried  it  in  several  cases,  more 
especially  in  children,  and  all  his  cases  had  turned  out  well ;  (this  he 
also  knew  to  be  the  experience  of  some  other  surgeons — amongst  the 
rest,  bis  friend  M.  Langenbeck,  of  Berlin,)  the  only  precautions  being 
that  BO  active  inflammation  be  present." — London  Lancet  for  Feb., 
1856. 

Mr.  ESrichson,  of  the  University  College  Hospital,  London,  author 
of  ft  popular  work  on  Surgery,  seems  also  to  have  changed  his  views 
and  practice  tn  cases  of  anchylosis.  For  although,  in  this  work,  be 
does  not  condemn  forcible  extension,  yet  he  seems  to  give  the  prefer* 
enee  to  slow  rather  than  sudden  movements  ;  whereas,  his  practice  at 
the  present  tinte  is  to  use  force  freely.  The  following  cases,  from  the 
London  Lancet y  recently  treated  by  him,  are  extremely  instructive  : 

''The  plan  of  treatment  adopted  by  Mr  Erichson,  is  to  place  the 
parent  fully  under  the  effects  of  chloroform,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles 
of  tbe  limb^  then,  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  forcibly  to  straighten 
or  extend  the  leg.  In  doing  this,  we  noticed  on  more  than  one  oocasion 
loud  snapft  or  cracks  in  the  joint,  not  a  little  alarming  at  first,  though 
without  damage. 

*'  Oase  1.  A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  who  bad  been  attacked, 
April,  1855,  with  acute  rheumatism,  and  rheumatio  contraction  of  tbe 
left  knee,  the  latter  bent  at  nearly  a  right  angle  and  excessively  pain- 
ful, came  under  Mr.  Eriohson's  care,  who  succeeded  in  straighteiiing 
the  limb,  under  cbloroform.  ^ 


/ 
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aoolijlosw  was  followed  by  acute  inflammation/  ^  ^^^  ^ 

abscesses  formed  around  tbe  joint.     I  opened/    ^  i«mm*tiaa 


i  openeaj^    ^  ^ 

knife  at  a  white  beat,  and  July  27th  she  ww^  f  |  ^^Ranui 

apparatus  for  movement  ?>^    ^  A^tA-mnw 

-August  30tb,  the  patient  left  the  city  '>|'  *  o?^V 

week  to  plav  the  piano."— 7?.  115.  :^'/f  >  •       -^^^g^ 

The  authority  of  Bonnet  as  a  writer /./I'l  tbrmi«k 

the  fact  that  he  had  five  years  previf  If  ;  / 1     ^  ^  ™XL 

forced  rupture,  tended  much  to  gif.'  /.|  ?  /|  ^^'^^  **** 

method  consisted  in  first  flexing  :/  f/ ^"^  ,  -.MWiagoa. 

retaining  it  by  suitable  dressing  7   /j  ^  ^   ^'^^Ij.  <^<«P^^*  ?^ 

extending  the  joint,  instead  of  /^  i-"  '»^^^°*;^^^«?» I  "^^ 

stituted  the  essential  differr  .//  -fi«-    T^ie  luub  We,  abo. 

and  Bonnet,  and  that  whio»;/^  .  ^^f^^J  ^^^  influence  of  cUoi* 

which  it  is  important  to     /  ^  /^^h  loud  snapping  or  craekhij|af 

reason  of  the  favorable  r/  -  inflammatory  acUon  followed,  whiek, 

Among  the  list  of  tho^/  -  ^J  evaporating  lotions      This  wooia, 

practice  in  these  cas''         -  vl^9^^,  and  left  the  hospital  quite  impcoiid 

used  forced  flexion  ,.01.  ^  ^  _i 

Nelaton,  who,  '  ^^an.  aged  42,  whom  we  saw  operated  upon  etrij 
1847  did  not  f  jne  complained  of  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  with  bent « 
treated  a  pafcir  jidoa  of  fore-arm  and  hand,  all  the  result  of  rheunatk 
It  would  /jf  contracted  ten  years  since.  Mr.  Erichson  straighieofid 
authorities  J^  «8"*^»  ""^®''  chloroform  ;  though,  at  first,  he  belie?dJ 
flexion  a*  ^u'd  have  had  recourse  to  division  of  the  tendons.    Lood 


ered  thr  f^gsoiinds  were  heard,  as  in  the  former  cases.    This  ha8ai» 

inff  *■    /(^  ^'  '^^^  ^^  ^  instance  of  anchylosis  of  the  lofl  knee,  in  » 

T       1  a^d  thirty-two.  of  not  less  than  sixteen  years'  standing,  doruof 

V      ^ole  of  which  period  the  limb  had  not  been  put  to  the  groood. 

^<Tbe  leg  was  considerably  wasted,  though  nearly  as  long  as  tb 

^tby  limb;  it  was  bent  nearly  at  a  right  angle  ;  the  hamstriog  t$th 

^oas  wore  very  tense.     Mr.  Erichson  having  placed  the  patient  undtr 

^loroform,  divided  these  tendons,  and  then  forcibly  straightened  rke 

iimb,  tearing  down,  apparently  to  us,  several  old  adhesions,  in  and 

around  tbe  joint.     No  inflammatory  action  supervened ;  and  this  iiab 

is  now  in  a  straight  position,  supported  by  starch  and  gum  baadages. 

"  These  cases  may  not  claim  any  superiority  over  many  others  of  a 

like  kind  by  their  originality,  yet  they  are  deserving  of  notice  for 

their  practical  value." — Lancet,  August  l%lh,  1855,  />.  145. 

Mr.  Solly,  Surgeon  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  also  adopts  the  tnair 
ment  of  forcible  flexion  and  extension  in  anchylosis.  Tbe  followji^ 
ease,  reported  in  the  number  of  the  London  Lancet,  for  Maroh,  1856. 
will  sufi&ciently  show  the  extent  to  which  he  carries  it : 

*'  Thos.  B ,  aged  20,  cheesemonger,  was  admited  under  nj 

<Mire,  19th  June,  1865.     His  left  knee  is  perfectly  fixed  and  imniava- 
able,  the  leg*  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  so  nearly  as  to  allow  tbe  toes  lo 


^^ 

^^  ^e  foot  ind  hg  are  not  inr  a  straight  Itod  with 

^^        ^  <;wards,  so  that  the  defomrity  is  very  ooDBkU 

'jf       ^"L.  ^^^^  ^  *^  external  condyle.     There  ia  no 

^^       ^^  ^  the  joint ;  but  the  limb  ia  quite  uae^ 

%i^^  '  this  condition  of  the  joint  followed 

SW  %^^  ^hich  was  treated  during  a  sojourti 

;   ^y%J^^^  **»  hospital.     His  general  health 

:V^  ^^^  *^                           ^^^  j°>"*»  ^  thought  that  the 

^4^y^^^%    %^  '*!   materially  assist  me  io 

95PJ*-t|^  ^  *  great  tension  ;  bat  when  ho 


^T*W  ♦^  .iiuenco  of  chlorofonn,  this  disap- 

..)  rending  asander  of  the  bones  was  distinctly 


9^      ^*^  ^  .osis  alone  retained  the  leg  in  its  false 

J%i  ylosis    was,  with    some  force,  completely 

V 


.  the  theatre  with  a  load  crack,  and  the  limb,  was 
.A'  his  removal  to  bed,  and  before  he  had  completely 
uts  conscioasness,  the  limb  was  firmly  bound  to  a  long  back 
,  frith  a  foot  piece,  such  as  we  use  for  a  fractured  patella. 

*  In  thirty  days,  the  patient  left  the  Hospital  quite  well." 

1\)  what  extent  rapture  of  anchylosis  is  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Dr.  Mott,  as  it  is  known,  used  it  exten- 
orely  in  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  oven  employed  the  lever 
and  screw  figured  by  Pare,  and  the  older  surgeons  for  the  purpose, 
fttay  of  the  American  surgeons  have  adopted  the  much  moro  severe 
operation  of  Barton. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  Dr.  Gross,  of  Louisville,  has  used  the 
practice  of  breaking  them  up  with  great  success. 

Br.  Brainard  bas  used  forced  flexion  and  extension,  in  stiffness  after 
ftaetore,  dislocjtxon,  and  sprain,  for  the  last  sixteen  years ;  having 
found  extension,  by  a  graduated  screw,  insufficient,  and  as  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  while  the  patient  is  under  tho  influence  of  chloro- 
fdrm,  therefore  too  painful. 

One  of  the  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Brainard,  was  that  of  a  young  boy, 
about  ten  years  old,  who  had  a  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
hnmerus.  False  anchylosis  resulted,  the  parents  being  unwilling  to 
have  the  boy  submitted  to  passive  movements.  After  twelve  weekB, 
however,  finding  the  anchylosis  was  becoming  more  perfect,  instead  Of 
being  relieved  by  the  use  of  frictions,  fomentations,  etc.,  forced  flex- 
ion aftd  extension  was  resorted  to. 

The  force  required  was  considerable,  and  the  pain  and  swelling 
which  foUowed,  lasted  for  several  days  ;  but,  by  repeating  the  flexion, ' 
the  movements  of  the  member  were  very  perfectly  restored. 

Another  case  of  false  anchylosis  of  the  elbow,  treated  by  Dt. 
Brainard,  was  one  accompanied  by  an  unnatural  diiflooation  of  the 
elbow,  of  five  months'  standing.  The  operation  of  breaking  up  the 
ittebylosis  and  reducing  it^  was  performed  before  the  class  of  Rush 
Medical  Oollege,  and  a  report  of  the  case  publiahed  in  this  JouncUbi 
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il847i  The  arm  was  in  tho  straight  position.  The  bending  mu 
efieoted  hj  taking  hold  of  the  ana  and  fore^arm  with  the  hands,  and 
using  the  knee  a^  a  fulorum.  The  result  was  extremely  sotisfactorj, 
the  elbow  being  bent  and  the  movements  restored  to  a  great  extent. 

I  have  myself  treated  a  case  of  this  kind,  of  which  I  add  the  notes 
in  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Patient,  named  James  Hutchins,  presented  himself  on  the  Ist  of 
.  August,  1855,  with  false  anchjlosis  of  the  right  elbowgoint.  The 
pesitioQ  of  the  arm  nearly  straight,  and  immoyable,  with  some  eedent 
about  the  joint  injury  of. tho  ulnar  nerve;  with  partial  psraljiis. 
According  to  the  patient's  statement,  he  had,  two  months  previooslj. 
fallen  from  the  hurricane  deck  of  a  steamboat,  causing  a  dLsIoeatiea  of 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  backwards,  with  fracture  of  the  inner  condyle, 
which  was  still  evident. .  The  dislocation  was  properly  red  need  at  the 
time,  but  passive  motion  was  neglected  up  to  the  time  stated  above, 

TrecUment. — August  1st,  after  administering  the  chlorofonn  to 
insensibility,  I  broke  up  the  adhesions  at  one  operation,  by  foreiblj 
flexing  the  arm  over  my  knee,  and  again  extending  it.  The  aaoom 
of  force  required,  was  equal  to  my  ability.  The  arm  was  plaeed  at 
right  angles,  and  supported  with  a  sling,  and  the  patient  diredvd  to 
return  the  next  day. 

August  2.  Some  slight  inflammation  had  arisen  with  consiJoahle 
pain ;  directed  evaporating  lotions,  with  a  light  bandage. 

August  3d.  The  inflammatory  action  had  subsided,  and  the  ana 
was  again  flexed  and  extended  with  very  little  difficulty.     I  directed 

•  the  patient  to  occupy  the  intervals  of  his  visits  at  my  office*  in  woo- 
ing the  joint  himself,  also  to  use  voluntary  eflfort. 

August  6th.  Able  to  move  the  joint  nearly  one  half,  by  volontaij 
effort.  Again  made  forcible  flexion  and  extension  to  the  full  exftent, 
and  directed  as  before. 

August  10th.  Capable  of  moving  the  joint  by  voluntary  e&it, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  limits.  I  again  used  force,  and  moved  Ike 
joint  back  and  forth  many  times ;  directed  friction  with  lard,  in  mean- 

•  time  to  keep  up  as  much  movement  as  he  was  capable  of  producing. 

August  14th.  Patient  began  work  at  my  house  as  a  carpenter, 
and  found  but  very  little  difficulty  in  using  toob,  excepting  from  weak- 
ness resulting  from  the  protected  inactivity  of  the  muscles.  After 
four  weeks  from  the  flrst  operation,  he  was  earning  full  wages  as  a 
carpenter,  and  complained  of  no  inability,  excepting  slight  insQnsfliil* 
ity  of  (he  ulnar  side  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand*  which  had  attended 
.  him  from  the  first. 

Those,  in  this  country,  who  have  considered  Barton's  operation  of 
cutting  down  to  the  bone  and  sawing  it  through,  as  too  severe  to  be 
justified,  havo  generally  regarded  all  cases  of  severe  anchylosis  as 
incurable. 

Others  have  attached  themselves  exclusively  to  the  notion  of  tieat- 
ment  by  gradual  extension  by  means  of  a  screw.   The  reports  of 
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teiide  by  Matter,  Ghase,  and  others,  are  ealonlated  to  give  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  thitf  method  ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  represents  it  as  more 
snocessful  than  it  really  is,  and  on  the  other,  as  far  less  severe  than  it 
will  be  found  in  practice.  Dr.  Brainard,  who  pablished  some  cases 
treated  snceessfiilly  by  it  in  1844,  has  abandoned  it,  except  as  a 
means  of  producing  passive  movements  to  prevent  anchylosis,  or  as  a 
means  of  preventing  its  return  after  forced  rupture. 

Tbis  method  is  in  fact  the  oldest  known  to  surgery,  and  instruments 
for  effecting  it,  are  figured  in  Tubueivs  and  Guy  de  Chauliao.  But  it 
has  invariably  fallen  into  disuse,  and  notwithstanding  the  recommen- 
dation of  it  by  Chase  and  Mutter,  it  is  now  seldom  employed  by  good 
surgeons,  except  for  the  treatment  of  club-foot,  in  which  it  is  inval- 
oable. 

As  erroneous  opinions  prevail  on  this  subject,  I  will  cite  hero  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Philip  Frank,  of  Manchester,  England,  who  was 
for  many  years  assistant  of  Langenbeck  at  Berlin,  where,  as  well  as 
in  other  Cities  of  Germany,  this  method,  with  and  without  division  of 
tendons,  has  been  most  thoroughly  tried. 

**  Gradual  extension,  by  moans  of  pressure,  or  by  the  instruraen- 
tality  of  orthopedic  apparatus,  was  the  oldest  method  of  treating  con- 
traction and  anchylosis  of  the  joints.  This  method  has  continued  in 
practice  to  tho  present  time ;  and  many,  who  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  appreciate  the  advances  of  modern  surgery,  regard  it  as 
the  only  course  commendable  or  judicious :  we  will,  therefore,  abstain 
from  criticising  this  method,  as  practiced  in  former  times,  inasmuch  as 
the  results  might  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  insufficiency  of  tho  appara- 
tus in  use,  than  to  the  method  itself.  Let  us  regard  it  in  modern 
times,  where  the  apparatus  of  Bonnet,  Stromeyer  and  others,  con- 
structed on  the  most  scientific  principles,  have  come  into  use  :  still, 
how  few  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  the  method  has  been  equal  to  tho  cure  of  simple  contraction  of 
the  joints.  Even  cases  of  sprains,  anchylosis  with  contractions  at  a 
small  angle,  have  been  successfully  treated  by  gradual  extensbn. 
Yet,  even  in  these  cases,  simple  as  they  are,  the  results  were  uncertain, 
the  treatment  tedious,  inconvenient,  and  laborious.  Excoriation  and 
mortification  supervening  on  those  parts  of  tho  skin  most  exposed  to 
the  pressure  of  the  machine  ;  pains  occasioned  by  continued  tension  ; 
repeatedly  exciting  the  muscles  to  unusual  contractions ;  reflex  action 
in  different  organs  after  a  certain  degree  of  extension  had  been  arrived 
at :  all  these  form  a  long  series  of  evils,  often  enforcing  protracted 
interruptions  of  the  treatment,  with  loss  of  advantage  already  obtained, 
and  sometimes  total  abandonment  of  the  attempt." — London  Lancet 
far  1865,  p.  202. 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  continual  oxtension  with  a  machine  la 
more  painful,  and  is  attended  with  more  danger  of  re-exciting  inflam- 
mation, than  forced  movements  with  the  hands,  the  patient  being 
etherised. 
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It  is  moreover  to  be  observed,  that  this  gradaal  extension  is  Ml 
calettlated  to  restore  the  movements  of  the  member,  but  only  to  cbaoge 
its  position :  it  has  been  used  for  extending/not  for  flexing.  I  hxn 
not  been  able  to  find  on  record  any  case  in  which  a  member,  aflfected 
with  anchylosis,  was  flexed,  and  the  movements  restored  by  the  screw 
apparatus  alone. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  operation  of  Barton,  as  it  has  oolj 
been  used  for  the  femur  and  in  the  present  condition,  of  our  knoiri- 
edge  it  is  not  likely  to  be  again  resorted  to. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  following  modes  of  practice  and  state* 
ments,  may  be  considered  as  established  by  the  best  authorities  of  tbi 
profession  and  sound  principles  of  surgery  : 

1.  Stiffness  of  the  joints  from  injury  should  be  treated  and  may  he 
remedied  by  forced  movements  of  the  kind  natural  to  the  joint.  Tliej 
should  be  first  used  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  ether, 
and  repeated  as  occasion  may  require. 

2.  Some  imperfection  of  the  movements,  deformity  of  the  joint, 
wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  often  reiuain 
after  injuries  of  the  elbow-joint,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
injury. — North  Western  Mtdical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Deaths  of  Ebiinent  Medical  Men.  Within  a  short  time  death 
has  been  very  busy  in  thinning  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  and  maoj 
of  its  most  eminent  members  have  *'  gone  to  that  bourne  whence  ni 
traveller  returns." 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  the  most  eminent  of  American  sttrgeoofl, 
died  at  Boston,  on  Tuesday  the  11th  day  of  May,  aged  78  years.  We 
copy  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  the  following 
account  of  the  deceased,  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Distrioi 
Medical  Society. 

••  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  then  offered  a  series  of  resolotw* 
[published  in  our  last  number,]  prefacing  them  with  the  foUowing 
eloquent  remarks  : 

JBr.  President, — Death  has  just  removed  from  our  earthly  fellow* 
sbip  one  long  known  to  us  as  a  leading  member  of  our  various  local 
aaaociation's ;  to  this  community  as  a  most  valued  professional  oooosel* 
lor  and  honored  citizen  ;  to  the  profession  itself  as  a  roaster  in  one  tf 
ita  leading  departments,  and  a  laborious  teacher  of  more  than  *  vhob 


g&Dfixn&m  of  praoiitioners ;  to  the  coniitiy  ««» one  oC  its  oniaiiifiats, 
,and  to  men  of  learning  everjwbere  as  a  liberal  and  enlighten^  stu- 
dfint  of  Nature.  The  name  of  Joun  Collins  Waeilbx  is  stricken 
firom  the  roll  of  living  men. 

There  is  no  man  here,  whatever  his  age  or  standing,  that  can  hear 
the  brief  announcement  unmoved.  To  the  old  it  is  a  sudden  breaking 
op  of  associations  that  half  a  century  of  active  life  has  been  slowly  knit- 
tiiig  together.  To  the  young  it  is  one  of  those  startling  changes  that 
shift  the  entire  vista  of  the  future ;  life  slides  forward  a  whole  stag^ 
when  those  who  stand  in  full  relief  upon  its  furthest  confines  drop 
beneath  the  horizon.  We  have  all  grown  older  in  niore  than  days 
sinoe  yesterday ;  we  have  lost  a  presence  that  filled  no  small  space  in 
jOW  habitual  outlook,  and  passed  it  over  to  the  ever  widening  domain 
of  memoiy. 

There  have  been  few  men  in  the  time  of  the  oldest  among  us  who 
have  stamped  their  character  more  distinctly  on  their  associates  than 
be  whom  we  must  now  speak  of  as  belonging  to  the  past.  He  entered 
life  with  singular  advantages.  His  father  was  the  leading  surgeon  of 
the  leading  town  of  New  England  ;  had  served  his  country  faithfully 
in  the  camp  and  on  the  field ;  had  founded  a  school,  and  was  known 
as  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  teacher.  His  uncle  had  shed  imper- 
ishable lustre  upon  the  name  he  bore ;  his  alliances  gave  him  influence ; 
his  career  was  unimpeded  by  the  embarrassments  common  to  many 
who  rise  in  spite  of  them  to  eminence. 

It  is  not  much  only  to  inherit  advantages,  as  every  day  show  us  but 
too  clearly ;  we  see  the  new  men  carry  off  the  prizes  in  every  callinff, 
in  the  &ce  the  hereditary  occupants  of  power  and  position.  But  it 
IS  much  to  know  how  to  bear  temptations  of  good  fortune,  or  what  is 
80  called ;  to  cast  off  indolence,  to  despise  self-indulgence,  to  work 
fiom  a  high  sense  of  duty,  or  even  from  a  noble  ambition,  as  others 
work  from  hard  necessity. 

Whatever  place  Dr.  Warren  acquired  or  maintained  in  life,  no  man 
can  say  that  he  did  not  earn  it  and  keep  it  by  hb  own  fair  labor.  In 
this  great  centre  of  life,  where  an  over-working  race  sends  its  strong- 
est muscles  and  its  busiest  brains  to  be  worn  out,  it  would  be  hard  to 
name  the  man  who  toiled  more  unremittingly  than  he,  during  the  buaisr 
years  of  his  life.  In  his  vast  practice  at  the  Hospital,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  where  he  passed  so  large  a  share  of  his 
time ;  the  Professor's  chair,  the  offices  of  which  he  performed  with 
signal  fidelity  and  punctuality ;  everywhere,  he  was  unsparing  of  his 
time  and  labor.  Those  of  us  who  met  him  at  that  busy  period  of  his 
life  remember  him  as  grave,  ^soncentrated,  often  stem,  a  man  of  ftw 
words,  and  those  apt  to  be  peremptory,  one  who  went  his  way,  bent 
oo  his  own  task,  and  not  likely  to  be  turned  aside  fton  it 

Bat  neither  all  the  advantages  he  inherited,  nor  all  Ae  toil  he  eK- 
peikM,  conld  have  given  him  the  place  he  attaiQedt  irikhont  elemei^ 
of  personal  superiority  to  lend  vitality  to  both.  Somewhere  in  the 
mind,  or  in  the  character,  or  in  both,  must  be  found  the  source  of  that 
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remarkable  tnflaence  whioli  Dr.  Warren  exetied  dnxiog  along  atrittef 
Tears,  amidst  all  the  oompetion  and  changes  of  dty  profesoonal  lift. 
If  we  should  look  only  at  his  purely  inteUectual  qualities,  we  should 
not  haye  reached  the  secret  of  his  mastery.  The  yaried  intellecbisl 
power,  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  the  scholar  wbo 
liyes  in  the  world  of  thoup;ht,  are  not  to  be  expect  in  the  men  nhoM 
liyes  are  past  in  the  practical  use  of  applied  science.  From  tiienr  we 
can  only  demand  accuracy  instead  of  breadth  of  yiew,  sagacity  instead 
of  erudition,  readiness  in  the  place  of  yersatiUty.  These  are  the  ^oil> 
ities  that  must  belong  to  the  successful  surgeon,  and  these,  wA  a 
practiced  hand  and  unshaken  neryes,  were  generally  granted  by  dM 
profession  and  the  pablic  to  belong  to  Dr.  Warren.  But  to  then 
qualities,  which  fitted  him  for  superiority  in  his  peculiar  departmeDt, 
were  added  two  other  traits,  Vhich  lay  underneath  all  the  rest,  tai 
gaye  them  then:  consummate  eflbctiyeness :  unswerying  conceniiatioo 
of  purpose,  and  unbending  force  of  will.  These  gaye  to  him  Ui 
unchallenged  supremacy  in  the  professionid  sphere  he  nad  chosen. 

To  understana  his  character,  we  must  compare  that  busy  period  of 
life  before  referred  to,  with  its  later  years,  after  he  had  relinqusbed 
the  most  arduous  portion  of  his  daily  duties.  Then  it  was  that  the 
taste  for  natural  science,  held  sternly  in  abeyance  during  a  longpeM 
of  professional  toil,  was  allowed  to  assert  itself,  and  all  might  see  hw 
resolute  must  haye  been  the  purpose  that  could  haye  kept  it  subjtgil- 
ed  and  almost  unsuspected.  Then  it  was  that  the  pleasant  social  qual- 
ities, oyerlaid  for  a  time  by  the  weieht  of  seyere  occupation,  fooal 
their  spontaneous  expression ;  and  all  could  feel  that  the  someiM 
austere  aspect  of  his  oyertasked  middle  age  was  only  another  pNNf 
that  he  had  men  his  mmd  and  heart  and  strength  to  cares  that  wifjii 
well  subdue  nis  natural  yiyacity,  and  sadden  his  cordial  smile. 

These  last  years  of  his  life  haye  softened  all  our  recollections  of  Vb 
strenuous  years  of  toil.  He  had  got  out  of  the  brawling  current,  aoi 
as  he  neared  the  further  shore,  a  quiet  eddy  carried  him  &r  bade 
towards  the  fountains  of  his  youth.  A  kindly  old  man,  full  of  pkae* 
ant  anecdote,  busy  with  ingenious  speculations»  loying  nature  alwaji 
and  studying  her,  not  as  once  in  the  fearful  shapes  in  which  she  lued 
to  challenge  his  skill,  but  under  the  branches  of  the  **Oreat  Efaii,"(r 
beneath  the  buttressed  ribs  of  his  huge  Mastodon,  or  hanging  over  die 
sandstone  tablets  where  the  life  of  the  eternity  that  is  past  has  kft  ib 
earliest  autographs,  he  pursued  his  cheerful  labors  to  the  last,  beat, 
but  not  broken,  and  so  walked  sofUy  from  among  us  into  the  land  of 
shadows." 

Dr.  Chablbs  G.  Adams,  died  at  Eeene,  on  Wednesday  the  M 
day  of  April  last.  We  feel  that  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams  we  hm 
a  truly  great  man,  and  are  confident  that  such  must  be  the  feeliqgrf 
eyery  one  who  has  had  the  good  fintune  to  meet  him  as  a  profesnoDal 
adyiser.    It  is  many  years  since  we  first  knew  him,  and  time  and 
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MBBwed  mleroGime  has  stongtlieiied  dio  feeUiig  of  respect  sod  oon* 
fidenoe  with  whieh  We  were  then  impressed. 

He  was  eminettUy  calcokted  to  be  popular  as  a  eonsolting  phyfiioian, 
as  well  by  his  kindly  considerate  and  manly  demeanor  towards  his 
Inrethren  as  his  thoroughly  practical  education  and  excellent  judgment. 

Pr.  Adams  was  a  native  of  Eeene  where  his  fEtther  was  long  an 
etainent  practitioner,  and  although  possessed  of  ample  pecuniaiy 
means,  has  labored  to  the  last  in  the  profession  of  his  choice.  His 
age  was  63  years.  h. 

Thb  Pbaotioneb's  Phabmagoposa  and  Universal  FoMULAjiT,  con- 
taming  2000  Clanified  PrucripiionSf  selected  from  the  practice  oj 
Ae  most  eminent  British  and  Foreign  Medical  ctuthorities.  Wi^ 
an  ahstraet  of  the  three  British  PharmacopeBOS,  ^e,  Bt  John 
Foots  M.  B.  B.  C.  S.,  London,  Sec.  With  corrections  and  additions 
by  aa  American  Phyncian.  NewTork :  8.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  261 
Pevl  Street.  New  Tork. 

We  have  always  entertamed  a  prejudice  against  Quotation  Books 
and  Formularies.  Their  natural  tendency  is  to  injure  true  scholar* 
ship  by  making  the  study  of  Theoretical  works  and  original  authoritias 
less  essential  (General  principles  of  medicine  giye  place  to  a  bolief 
in  specifics.  The  modes  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  best  practitionen, 
are  condensed  side  by  side  and  the  incentiTC  to  form  a  library  for 
reading  and  for  reference  is  thus  lost. 

Yet  these  works,  judiciously  consulted,  are  oftentimes  of  great 
advantage  in  a  hurried  practice.  Mr.  Foote's  seems  to  us  the  most 
mi^Deeptionable  of  the  class,  the  newest  in  regard  to  the  materials 
which  compose  it,  and  without  looking  to  the  question  of  strengthen- 
ing our  habits  of  reading  and  of  consultjug  originals,  the  easiest  of 
seferenoe,  and  the  most  Taluable  compendium  for  daily  use. 

We  like  his  classification,  his  chapter  upon  acddents,  a  topic  which 
rarely  finds  a  comer  in  our  systematic  treatises,  his  remarks  upon 
p(»0ons  and  above  all  the  collection  of  formulsD  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Ear  and  Teeth,  Cutaneous  and  Syphilitic  affections,  the  maladies  inci- 
dental to  Females,  and  also  the  therapeutic  and  prophylactic  means 
adopted  by  eminent  phyricians  and  Bofurds  of  Health  to  treat  and  pre- 
vent Cholera  and  other  Infectious  Disorders. 

Altogether,  we  can  confidently  recommend  the  work  of  Mr.  Foote 
to  the  readen  of  the  Journal.  a. 
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Bbaiiixwaitb's  Bktbospiot  or  Pbaotioal  MsDionra  akd  SoBOflor* 
We  have  reeeiyed  the  Thirty  Seoond  part  of  tiiis  ezoeUoDt  perurfi- 
oal.  A  oonstant  use  of  the  preceeding  namhers  as  &st  as  isBued  leada 
us  to  estimate  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  extant 

No  Medical  Libraty  is  complete  without  a  full  set  of  *'  Braithwaite.'' 


We  hare  reoeiyed  the  10th  part  of  vol.  2d  of  the  ''TBasflAonoHV 
OT  THB  CoLLEQS  07  Phtsicl&ns,"  of  PkUadtUpkia,  This  completes 
the  second  Tolome,  and  is  filled  with  matter  of  real  value  to  the  prac* 
titioner.  ■• 


Db.  Silas  Dubxbi  has  paUished  a  report  of  a  case  of  SBtiHBHa 
TuBSBOULATUM  BT  (Edbmatosum  wfaich  oocorred  in  his  praottoe.  TUi 
is  the  seeoad  ease  of  Ais  rare  disease  which  has  oeenrred  in  the  mm' 
ity  of  Boston  within  a  few  months.  & 

Tvllt's  Uatebia  Medica.  We  have  received  No.  16  of  das 
work,  which  like  all  the  rest  is  full  of  interest  to  the  stadent  of 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  We  trust  its  excellent  publisherr 
Dr.  Church,  will  be  rewarded  by  the  tangible  regards  of  the  Ameri- 
can Profession  in  biinging  this  masterpiece  before  them.  o. 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


We  notice  in  the  London  Lantet  of  March  1,  an  alloston  to  ProC 
Laogenbeck's  method  of  dressing  stomps  under  water  whiok  irm  n- 
fianed  to  in  the  Foreign  Corretpondenee  of  our  last  Sept  No. 

The  experience  of  European  surgeons  since  that  time  has  proved  its 
many  exoellencies.  Many  of  the  unpleasant  resolts  which  crfUa  arise 
in  the  treatment  of  extensive  wounds,  of  irritable  uloeia,  or  of  inju* 
ries  in  poorly  yitaliaed  patts,  may  thus  be  avoided. 

The  portion  of  the  body  to  be  treated  is  placed  in  a  nno  box  ttlel 
with  wann  water  in  which  Chamomile  flowan  have  beam  pveviottdy 
steeped.    Prof.  L.  is  about  to  use  caouchouo  bsgSi  iostoid  of  liao 
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bases ;  the  hap  being  oonneeted  vith  two  tubes,  one  bringing  water 
from  a  pail  placed  on  a  shaft,  the  other  aedng  as  a  waste  pipe.  In 
this  way  the  water  may  be  continually  renewed,  the  temperature  be 
kept  the  same  and  any  aeoamulation  of  secretion  be  prevented. 

This  method  has  been  modified  by  M.  Yalette,  surgeon  to  the  Cbar- 
ite  Hospital  of  Lyons.  He  allows  the  part  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
weelts  in  a  cold  aromatic  infusion  in  which  a  little  alum  is  dissolved. 

The  rationale  of  both  methods  is  the  same.  The  part  is  protected 
firom  the  atmosphere,  and  the  healing  process  goes  on  as  in  subcutan« 
ecus  incisions.  The  aromatic  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
any  erysepelatous  or  eczematous  complication,  while  alum,  if  used, 
coagulates  the  pus,  keeps  the  parts  clean,  prevents  purulent  absorp- 
lion  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  symptomatic  febrile  excitement  is 
less,  the  pain  is  less  and  the  cure  sooner  efl^ted  than  by  the  older 
metiiods  of  treatment.  It  appears  to  us  emioently  adapted  to  Hos" 
{Htal  practice,  where  opefl  sur£EU)es  are  00  liable  to  take  on  unpleasant 
complications  which  oftentimes  lead  to  a  &tal  result.  At  any  rate,  the 
method  deserves  a  careful  trial.  a. 

Of  late  Appointments,  we  learn  that  of  Mr.  Ferguson  to  the  porition 
ef  surgeon  extraordinary  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  in  our  own 
country,  that  of  Dr.  Chauncey  Booth  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Mc  Lean  Asylum  in  place  of  Dr.  Luther  Y.  Bell,  resigned.         o. 

Among  our  items  of  Foreign  Intelligence,  we  notice  as  OhUuaiy  the 
the  recent  death  of  Thos.  Copeland,  an  eminent  English  surgeon,  at 
Brighton,  England.  He  bequeathed  $25,000  to  the  Society  for 
relieving  widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men  in  London. 

Also,  of  Wnf.  Fred.  Chambers,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  8.  &c.,  formerly 

S^ysician  to  St  George's  Hospital,  London,  to  King  William  IV, 
ueens  Adelaide  and  Victoria.  He  died  Dec  16,  1855,  aged  70, 
after  a  life  checkered  by  fortune,  fame,  neglect  and  abuse. 

Of  Dr.  Robert  Jehnston  the  distinguished  agricultaraliBt  at  Dnr- 
bam,  England, 

Of  Dr.  Earnest  Cloq[uet,  the  physician  appointed  by  the  French 
Academy  to  fill  the  post  of  medical  counsellor  to  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Of  Br.  Berger,  Dean  of  the  accoucheurs  of  BruHsels, — whose  ob- 
sletrical  practice  is  reported  to  have  numbered  20,000  cases. 

Of  Sir  Georffe  BalUngall,  Regius  Pro€  of  Military  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburg,  aged  75.  • 

But  for  a  fortunate  circumstance  we  should  be  obl^d  to  so  add  to 
Aui  lengthy  record  the  name  of  Dr.  Johann  Mtiller,  the  illustrious 
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Professor  of  Physiology  at  Berlin.  Whfle  rotuming  from  Norway, 
recently,  the  steamer,  upon  which  he  was  a  passenger,  came  in  coUision 
with  another  vessel,  and  he  sayed  his  life  only  by  his  skill  in  swim- 
ming and  physical  powers  of  endurance.  o. 

In  the  Department  of  Scientific  Newt  and  Tkerapeutioal  LUeUi" 
ffence,  the  past  month  has  been  unusually  rich.  We  limit  oamlvw 
to  the  following  selections  as  affording  the  most  interest  to  the  New 
England  physician. 

Chloroform.  In  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  chloroform  haa 
been  resorted  to  in  25000  oases  of  wounded  soldiers  without  any  aoei- 
dent.  Its  application  has  been  carried  merely  to  the  state  of  sia^jJe 
intensibitUy  in  the  progressive  chain  of  effects  upon  the  nerroas  oeo* 
ires  as  taught  by  M.  Flourens  of  Paris.  Soldiers  under  the  inflneiKW 
of  chloroform  ooold  bear  the  necessary  attention  to  their  wants  withoat 
experiencing  an  amount  of  irritation  which  without  it  would  have  been 
fatal. 

Iron  in  Erysipelas.  J.  Hawkes  M.  B.  C.  S.,  Esq.,  speaks  ynry 
&yorably  of  the  Sesqui  chloride  of  Iron  in  Erysipelas,  and  rqiorCB 
several  cases  suooessfully  treated  by  it,  in  the  JLondon  Laneei.  Hia 
prescription,  using  at  the  same  time  febrifuge  and  cathartic  remedies, 
IS  as  follows : 

R  Sesquichl.  Fe.  3  ss. 
Peppermint  Water  5  ▼  sa. 
M.  i)ose  3  j  ss.  ter  die. 

If  we  remember  rightly,  this  treatment  is  almost  identieal  with  that 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Bell,  of  Edinburg,  in  1851. 
He  gave  the  Tincture  of  the  Chloride  in  twenty  drop  doses  eight  or 
ten  times  a  day,  combined  with  active  cathartic  remedies. 

is..  Yelpeau  mentions  1000  cases  treated  by  the  Proto  Sulpheae  of 
Iron  externally^  both  as  a  lotion,  (twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,) 
or  as  an  ointment  (eight  parts  to  thirty  of  lard)  applied  three  times 
a  day.  He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  this  mode  of  treatment.  Forty 
eftes  were  cured  entirely  in  less  than  two  days  where  the  iroB  was 
alone  employed. 

We  are  equally  sure  that  this  treatment  is  not  essentially  novel. 
Over  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Brown,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mass.  State 
Institution  at  Tewksbury  mentioned  to  us  his  suooess  in  the  external 
application  of  the  Mwriaied  Tincture  instead  of  Iodine  or  of  the  Nitrate 
of  Silver.  In  the  cases  which  he  showed  us  at  that  tone,  its  bene* 
ficial  effect  was  marked. 

The  advice  of  Dr.  Todd  {London  Medical  Times  and  GaaMs) 


BOt  to  tnidt  aI(Nie  to  Leon  in  mj  form  in  treating  Eiysipelas  is,  how- 
ovor,  donbdeas  the  saGgst  oourse.  Though  unobjectionable,  he  thinks  it 
most  be  a  mere  adjanot  to  other  means,  and  when  nsed  intornalljr  is 
unreliable  except  in  its  general  tonio-inflaenee. 

Ihieumaniix,  Foreign  Journals  speak  highly  of  the  use  of  chloro- 
fimn  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  in  doses  of  30  to  40  drops  occasionally. 

Mancidity  of  Fattu  Suhstaneet,  M.  Orislea  has  discovered  that 
tbe  addition  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  nitric  ether  to  oils  has  the  effect 
of  entirely  removing  any  rancid  odor  which  they  may  possess.  Evap- 
orating by  heat  to  drive  off  the  ether,  leaves  the  oil  limped  and  sweet. 
— Diudin  Medical  Press. 

Sums.  In  Bums  of  the  first  degree  M.  Stanislas  Martin  strongly 
recommends  that  the  injured  parts  should  be  covered  with  the  white 
of  an  egg.  By  painting  over  the  burn  with  several  layers  of  albumen, 
a  varnish  is  formed  impermeable  to  the  air,  and  possessing  the  advan- 
tages of  collodion  without  its  irritating  properties. 

BuU.  Therap.  de  Paris,  Oct.  1854. 

Those  who  have  used  collodion  extensively  in  their  practice  will 
readily  appreciate  the  above  allusion  to  it.  We  have  so  often  been 
rtruek  with  its  irregular  action  in  this  respect  as  to  place  but  little 
dependenee  upon  it  in  diseases  of  the  skm  until  a  trial  has  first  shown 
its  kindly  action.  As  a  protection  to  small  cuts  and  abrasded  surfaces 
in  Postmortem  examinations  and  in  the  dissecting  room,  it  has  in 
more  than  half  the  cases  where  we  have  seen  it  used  irritated  the  sur- 
rounding skin  severely.  No  general  law*  however,  can  be  formed  to 
fegulate  us  in  its  employment.  a. 

We  trust  the  Albany  Kniekerbocker  will  be  as  successful  in  all  its 
obstetrical  observations  as  it  has  been  thus  far.  In  cases  of  medical 
Jurisprudence  where  the  difficulty  is  to  discover  whether  a  child  is  the 
*'  son  of  his  grandfather  "  or  "  brother  of  his  mother,"  such  records 
as  the  following  will  always  be  valuable  as  precedents. 

A  Vert  Singular  Atvair.  A  very  curious  instance  of  confosion 
has  taken  place  in  a  family  in  Lumber  street,  on  Arbor  Hill.  A 
mother  and  her  daughter  were  both  confined  on  the  same  day,  each 
having  a  little  son.  In  the  bustle  of  the  moment  both  babies  were 
placed  in  a  cradle,  and  to  the  confusion  of  the  mothers,  when  the 
youngsters  were  taken  from  the  cradle,  they  were  unable  to  tell  which 
was  the  mother's  and  which  the  daughter's  son — ^a  matter  which,  of 
course,  must  ever  remain  a  mystery.  The  family  is  in  great  distress 
over  the  afl&ir.— Jt/fcrn^^  Khickerbocker. 

The  kst  leaf  of  Udb  Noix  Book  is  turned.  We  leave  it  to  the  acute- 
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nesB  of  the  Western  Lancety  in  its  oriticisin  of  ^*Herring*$  HamBO' 
pathic  Domestic  Pki/sieian,*^  to  **  Point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tail'' 
The,  subjoined  extract  is  from  the  above  work : 

*'  Lying  one's  self  sore.  This  may  often  be  avoided  when  a  vend 
of  water  is  placed  under  the  patient's  bed  and  renewed  every  day. 
Also  by  wettinff  the  tender  sore  place  with  very  cold  water,  ta  laying 
a  wet  cloth  on  it  Asoft  buckskin  may  be  laid  under  the  beddo&ies, 
the  bait  turned  under  and  the  tail  end  toward  the  feet  of  the  patieat^ 
and  by  these  means  it  may  be  either  avoided  or  cured.'' 

Our  Western  eotemporary  thus  comments  upon  these  valuable 

thereapeutics : 

"  Alas  1  How  oft  oar  offorts  fbil 

To  heal  sad  sores  that  will  prevail, 

On  fleshless  bones,  where  e*en  the  skin 

Has  failed  of  strength  to  hold  them  in. 

Now  here  we  learn— the  deerskin's  tail  i 

Has  Tirtae  that  will  much  avail ;  | 

Bat  tail  to  tail  the  man  mast  lie, 

Or  all  the  magic  virtaes  fly. 

Suppose  this  author  fast  in  bed,  i 

On  deerskins  soft  from  tail  to  head — 

The  yirtae  would  be  just  as  great 

If  tail  to  tail  or  tail  to  pate. 

For  he  that  such  clear  nonsense  pens. 

Has  little  difference  in  his  ends/  g. 

The  following  resume  of  the  merits  of  the  Gypsum  Bandog  e^  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  Starch  or  Dextrine,  is  excellent.  We  find  it  m 
the  '*  Southern  Journal  of  the  Med,  and  Phys,  Science,'**  credited  to 
the  Annals  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  Berlin. 

1.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  hardens.  2.  Its  simplicity  and  easy 
application.  8.  Its  small  cost.  4.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
removed — ^the  linen  composing  it  beiog  available,  after  twenty-four 
hour's  soaking,  for  new  bandages.  5.  Its  firmness  and  immobility 
render  it  suitable  for  the  most  oblique  and  difficult  fractures.  6.  From 
its  rapid  hardening  and  its  firmness,  it  is  well  adapted  for  those  cases 
which  require  extension  and  counter-extension  to  produce  coaptation  of 
the  fractured  parts.  The  position  remaining  unchanged,  apparatus  of 
extension,  so  uncertain  in  operation,  and  so  annoying  to  the  patient,  is 
not  required.  7.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  borne.  8.  Its  porosity. 
GntaneouB  transpiration  is  not  quite  suppressed,  and  if  the  fracture  be 
eomplicated  by  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.,  tnese  are  indicated  by  the  dia- 
eharges  making  their  way  through  the  bandage.  9  The  gypsum  ban- 
dage is  a  good  oonduetor  of  heat,  and  a  bladder  of  ice  placed  over  some 
oil  skin,  around  the  fraotured  part,  takes  effect  in  five  minutes.  10. 
When  the  bandage  is  properly  applied,  the  form  of  the  limb  is  so  well 
displayed,  that  any  irregularity  of  the  fractured  part  may  be  judged  of 
externally.  11.  its  handsome  appearance  and  regularity  distioguish 
it  from  all  analogous  bandages  (?)  12.  Fractures  seem  to  unite  soon- 
er under  its  employment.  g. 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 

Bt  Henby  Goadt,  u.  d.,  f.  l.  s. 

Tuberculosis  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  opprobrium  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  want  of  information  in  regard  to  this  disease 
has  opened  the  door  to  the  most  extensive  and  varied  forms  of  Quack- 
ery — ^which  are  at  this  instant  of  time  more  unblushingly  impudent 
than  probably  at  any  former  period.  The  object  of  this  communica- 
tion  is  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  are  of  an  extremely 
simple  and  easily  understood  character.  I  first  propose  in  the  order  of 
aeqaenee  to  consider  what  constitutes  tubercle.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  this  question  can  only  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  micros- 
eope.  And  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  examine  the  substance  of  *'^ 
lercle"  microscopically  on  a  great  number  of  occasions.  I  have  never 
seen  btft  one  uniform  result,  viz  :  that  tubercle  consists  entirely  of  the 
^integrated  and  decomposed  tissue  in  which  it  is  found  to  be  situated, 
whether  lung,  liver,  or  intestine.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement, 
that  the  matter  of  **iubercle^^  is  made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  tissue, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  field  of  the  microscope  will  be  occu* 
pied  ^th  masses  of  the  floating  cell-walls  which  still  retain  their 
eapillary  plexuses  on  both  surfaces.  So  much,  then,  for  what  it  really 
18.  The  next  question  is  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  produo* 
tion. 

It  invariably  happens,  in  patients  having  a  tendency  to  this  disease, 
that  the  vital  powets  are  depressed,  and  the  circulation  feeble.  The 
heart,  in  fact,  has  not  sufficient  power  to  propel  the  blood  throughout 
the  capillary  plexuses  which  eminently  distinguish  the  tissues,  the  sub- 
jects  of  this  disease.  This  remark  especially  applies  to  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  to  which  these  observations  will  mainly  refer. 

In  this  organ,  the  capillaries  are  of  less  size,  than  any  other  such 
vessels  in  the  human  body,  and  complex  and  tortuous  to  the  last  degree. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  any  lack  of  contractile  power  in  the  human 
heart,  would  fail  to  propel  the  blood  through  this  wonderfully  attenu'^ 
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ated  and  diffienlt  system  of  yessels.  The  eiroolAtion»  theraGare.flBbt* 
leaoh  the  ultimate  capillaries  through  the  pulmonary  tianie,  and  if  it  fiul 
for  only  a  short  space  of  time,  what  most  be  the  inevitable  resolt  ?  Kri- 
dently,  the  oircnlation  being  onoe  cut  off,  the  part  is  left  to  die,  and 
dymg,  most  snocamb  to  the  laws  which  rebate  all  dead  matter ;  thift 
is  to  say,  it  most  be  decomposed,  and  ultmiately  removed  by  abflom> 
tion.  In  this  case  we  are  supposing  that  the  powers  of  life,  althoagk 
depressed,  are  sufficiently  good  to  carry  on  the  process  of  absorptioii^ 
which,  however,  is  not  true,  in  b^  far  the  majority  of  cases. 

Whenever  a  tubercle  be  established,  either  on  Uie  pleural  soifaee  of 
the  lung,  or  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  nature  appears  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  limit  its  extension ;  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  bh)od  aie 
thrown  out  in  great  abundance,  to  form  a  line  of  demarkation,  to  eepn- 
rate  the  healthy  structure  from  the  rotting  mass  in  its  immediate  viein- 
ity.  And  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  circulatory  organs  have  acquired 
the  necessary  amount  of  energy,  this  process  wUl  surely  be  effected  ; 
but  if  not,  the  tubercle  as  necessarily  extends.  This,  then,  is  one 
cause  of  tubercle ;  and  another  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  cauQan 
which  produce  inflammatory  action  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  In  this 
latter,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  primary  mischief  appears  to  be  dm 
cessation  of  circulation. 

If  we  inflame  a  frog's  foot  under  the  microscope,  we  shall  see  that 
the  capillaries  are  instantiy  engorged,  the  blood  becomes  intensely  red, 
and  the  circulation  entirely  ceases.  All  due  allowanee  sboidd,  of 
course,  be  made  for  the  circumstances  which  attend  inflaming,  axisfir 
cially,  the  weh  of^  a  healthy  frog  ^  and  inflammation  which  resmtsfimn 
a  positive  depression,  and  disease.  In  the  frog,  simultaaeously  with 
the  inflammation  thus  established,  there  is  a  sudden  and  remarkable 
^LgmpXiovL  of  colorless  corpuscles  to  the  injured  part.  To  them  is 
dekgated  the  function  of  repair.  And  through  their  agency,  resolu- 
tion of  the  inflammation  soon  results,  and  the  blood  resumes  its  wonted 
channels.  But,  in  the  other  case  that  we  have  supposed,  the  inflamed 
condition  of  the  lung,  the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  may  oontinue, 
and  set  up  such  antagonism  to  the  colorless  corpuscles,  as  to  ddeat 
the  intention  of  their  exhibition.  Moreover,  the  colorless  blood-oor- 
puacles  may  not  coexist  with  inflammatory  action  to  the  req^tuved 
extent.  The  too  long  continued  arrest  of  the  blood  will  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  circnlation  ever  to  be  resumed  in  the  aflfected  pact, 
which  is  hence  prepared  to  pass  through  all  the  phases  which  terminate 
in  tubercle. 

In  the  foregoing  statements,  we  have  supposed  so  slight  a  degree  of 
tuberculosis,  as  every  one  is  liable  to,  and  the  majority  have  expe- 
rienced ;  for  it  is  remarkable  how  few  dioroughly  hecUthy  lung$  I  have 
been  able  to  find  in  some  hundreds  of  post  mortem  examinations. 
Neither  is  this  a  matter  of  consequence,  because  we,  all  of  us,  possess 
much  more  lung  than  we  have  occasion  to  use,  and  can  afford  to  lose  a 
great  part  of  it  with  impunity. 

There  are  cases  in  which  tlie  depression  of  the  organs  of  dreulation, 
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already  imagined,  oontboes  to  exist.  And  the  same  depression  pre- 
<dndes  the  possibilitj  of  absorption.  In  this  ease  the  taierch  remains 
and  beoomes  the  source  of  farther  cormption  by  propagation. 

There  has  been  a  kck  of  power  to  snpply  the  colorless  blood-cor- 
puscles, to  airest  the  forming  process  of  tubercle.  Neither  is  it  quite 
eertain  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  these  corpuscles,  for  this  purpose,  as  obvious  that  depression  of  the 
organs  of  circulation,  and  impairment  of  the  nutritive  function,  go 
band-in-hand. 

If  healthy  action  can  be  established,  the  process  of  absorption 
beoomes  active,  and  the  lung  heals  by  eicatric.  I  have  in  my  cabinet, 
a  preparation  of  lung,  from  a  woman  eighty-five  years  of  age,  the 
pleural  surface  of  which  had  been  the  seat  of  infinity  of  cancerous 
tumors.  These  have  cicatrized,  and  the  cicatrices  have  become  organ* 
ized,  a  fact  fully  revealed  by  the  microscope,  the  preparation  having 
been  minutely  injected. 

The  examination  of  tubercle,  under  the  microscope,  exhibits,  in 
addition  to  the  debris  of  the  structure  of  the  tissue  itself,  certain 
nucleated  celle,  emphatically  so  called  by  "  Paget"  The  question  is, 
what  are  these  cells,  and  how  do  they  originate?  Every  microsoopist 
knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  a  corpuscle  of  pus,  a 
mucous  corpuscle,  and  the  colorless  corpuscle  of  the  blood.  If  my 
Tiew  of  the  nature  of  tubercle  be  correct,  the  first  result  is  destruction 
of  the  tissue.  From  this  moment,  the  tubercle  goes  through  a  variety 
of  phases — ^in  a  downward  direction — and  may  be  favorable,  for  all 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  to  the  ultimate  production  of  corpuscles 
of  pus  ;  and  I  think  likely  that  it  really  is.  Hence  their  presence  is 
accounted  for.  I  have  already  indicated  that  the  colorless  blood-cor- 
puscles are  thrown  out  in  immense  quantity  to  limit  the  spread  of 
tubercle ;  and  surely  it  is  no  way  wonderfU  that  they  should  be  found 
extensively  associated  with  the  matter  of  tubercle  although  their  pres- 
ence as  such,  has  been  overlooked  by  authors. 

Before  hinting  at  treatment,  plainly  indicated  by  the  above  facts,  it 
will  be  well  to  make  a  brief  resume  of  the  foregoing  statement  Firstly, 
we  find  a  depressed  condition  of  the  circulation,  producing  death  in 
the  tissue.  Secondly,  the  tissue  dies  from  the  arrest  of  capillary  cir- 
culation, the  result  of  inflammation.  Thirdly,  the  extension  of  tuber- 
ele  by  propagation.  And,  fourthly,  the  reparation  by  means  of  cica- 
trization. 

Reasoning  from  these  premises,  the  mode  of  treatment  seems  to  be 
indicated  as  follows,  viz  :  The  power  of  the  heart  mtut  be  increased, 
and  to  effect  this,  we  must  have  recourse  to  stimulants ;  and  here  we 
must  inquire  what  stimulants  should  be  considered  the  most  judicious 
for  this  purpose  ?    It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  energy  and 

Sower  should  be  given  to  the  heart  immediately.  Every  minute  of 
elay  is  just  so  much  valuable  time  lost.  To  meet  such  a  contingency, 
we  ask  again,  what  is  the  best  remedy,  within  our  present  knowledge  ? 
And,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  viz: 
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VraBdy.  I  believe  it  shonld  be  administered  in  doses  of-  from  one  to 
two  table-spoonfols,  mixed  with  a  little  hot  water,  whieh  greatly  assists 
its  action ;  and  that  this  dose  should  be  repeated  at  sueh  intervals  as 
eirenmstances  may  direct.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  far  better  remedj 
wonld  be  good  old,  and  generous  port  wine  :  by  which  I  do  not  meaa 
the  infusions  of  logwood,  too  commonly  sold  for  that  fluid  ;  hul  the 
genuiue  totnes  of  Orporto.  When  this  can  be  obtained,  I  would 
prefer  it,  very  much,  to  the  brandy,  the  use  of  which  is  merely  sug- 
gested as  a  substitute  for  the  more  appropriate  fluid.  Two  or  three 
wine  glasses  per  diem,  of  such  wine  as  I  have  indicated,  would  prove 
of  immense  importance,  because  it  would,  of  itself,  supply  nearly  all 
that  is  requbite.  The  brandy  contained  in  it  would  sufficiently  ac( 
upon  the  organs  of  circulation  ;  whilst  its  nutrient  principles  would  be 
fraitful  in  supplying  the  colorless  blood-corpuscle.  The  wine  should 
be  taken  at  intervab  between  meals ;  and  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  form  as  large  a  quantity  of  fibrin  and  albumen,  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis  as  possible.  To  thb  end  I  would  plaoe  the  patient  upon  a 
light  and  nutritious  diet,  which  should  consist  prineipally  of  any  or  all* 
of  the  many  forms  of  fecula,  alternated  with  draughts  of  beef  tea,  $o 
earefuUy  prepared,  that  a  breakfast  cup  should  contain  the  entire 
chemical  elements  of  a  pound  of  beef.  To  the  latter  I  give  the  great* 
est  importanoe,  because  it  eontains  within  itself  the  very  elements  thai 
are  essentially  requisite.  The  stomach  may  be  in  a  condition  of  such 
debility  that  more  than  one  ounce  of  solid  meat  (if  as  much)  would 
fail  to  be  digested,  and  even  then,  at  the  expense  of  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult process.  Whereas,  if  a  larger  quantity  of  beef  be  digested  care> 
fully  in  the  oven,  and  its  elements  dissolved  out  of  it,  the  patient  who 
cannot  eat  enough  to  sustain  physical  wants,  can  drink  the  conoentrat* 
ed  esscence  of  a  pound  of  beef  at  a  draught.  Great  care  and  atten- 
tion is  necessary  m  the  nreparation  of  beef-tea,  consisting  of  the  two 
chemical  elements  alreaay  indicated  :  albumen  and  fibrin.  The  boil- 
ing point  should  never,  under  any  circumstances  be  reached,  for  the 
very  instant  it  be  suffered  to  boil,  the  albuminous  element  becomes 
coagulated,  and  the  fibrous  element  corrueated.  And  whenever  this 
takes  place,  the  process  may  be  suspended,  for  no  earthly  power  can 
extract  further  nutriment  from  the  meat.  In  my  experience,  the  veiy 
best  plan  is  the  following :  Take  the  lean  of  beef,  and  hack  as  if  you 
were  mincing  it ;  put  it  m  a  clean  sauce-pan,  with  just  water  enough 
to  prevent  it  from  burning ;  cover  it  up,  and  place  it  in  the  oven,  so 
elow,  that  it  cannot  possibly  boil ;  allow  it  to  remain  not  less  than  from 
two  to  three  hours,  or  longer  if  necessary,  when  a  light  colored  fluid 
will  be  the  result.  Strain,  and  flavor  it  any  way  most  agreeable  to 
the  patient.    The  meat  will  be  a  mass  of  dry  fibre. 

I  have  been  induced  to  give  the  rationale  of  beef-tea  making, 
because  I  believe  success  deoends  upon  the  maintenance  of  scientifio 
principles  not  generally  clearly  understood. 

The  plan  of  treatment  here  recommended,  would  seem  to  indeate  a 
greater  demand  for  the  caoh  than  the  doctor,  but  this  is  not  really  so. 
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II  reqoirefl  the  soperrisiaii  and  directioQ  of  a  skillful  Dbysioian  to  Teg* 
ul^  the  treatment,  to  wateh  its  effects,  to  asoertain  the  improTement 
of  the  pulse,  to  attend  to  the  general  secretions ;  and  in  fine,  to  give 
saoh  farther  attention  to  the  symptoms  as  the  necessities  of  the  case 
nu^  require*  Variations  in  the  diet  will  frequently  be  rendered 
necessary :  for  example  :  When  the  stomach  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  it,  a  mutton  chop,  not  too  much  cooked,  might  be  substituted  for  a 
cop  of  heef-tea. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  facts  adduced,  that  the  process  of  inhalation, 
BO  arrogantly  put  forth  at  the  present  time,  can  Imve  none  other  good, 
tban  to.  fill  the  pockets  of  those  who  practice  it..  Of  all  the  numerous 
olass  of  pretenders,  who  affect  to  cure  '*lung  disease,"  this  may  justly 
be  considered,  as  by  far  the  most  tpectous  humbug. 

If  this  system  of  treatment  have  any  affect  at  dl,  it  must  be  of  this 
kmd  :  The  air,  passing  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  tubioles,  ulti- 
auktely  reaches  the  air-oelb.  Suppose  the  inhaled  material,  possess 
stimulating  qualities,  it  may  (and  is  certainly  supposed  to)  act  upon 
the  capillaries.  But  what  action  does  it  produce  there  ?  If  the  cir^ 
oulation  has  been  arrested,  and  the  blood  remains  stagnant  in  the  ves- 
sels, the  utmost  that  can  possibly  result,  will  be  the  production  of  an 
oscillatory  motion,  such  as  is  constantly  seen  in  the  fros's  foot,  which 
as  it  cannot  lead  to  any  practical  result,  will  soon  subside.  Anything 
allied  to  renewed  general  circulation,  by  such  agency,  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  The  probability  is,  that  so  far  from  such  eftcts 
taking  place,  as  have  been  assumed,  the  action  is  specifically  upon  the 
airyoMogeSi  and  not  the  air-celis. 

Inhalation  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  active  on  a  mucous  surface 
tlian  on  a  tissue,  devoid  of  this  membrane,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
tuhioles  and  air-cells.  As  an  expectorant  and  anodyne  application,  I 
can  understand  that  inhalation  may  give  relief ;  I  only  cannot  believe 
that  any  permanent  good  is  to  be  derived  from  this  treatment,  as  a  cure 
for  tubereuloais.  It  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  altogether  mefi- 
eaent ;  and  whatever  effects  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  are  not  likely 
to  be  permanent.  But  whilst  the  patient  has  been  coquetiog  with  this 
system,  valuable  time  has  been  irrevocably  lost;  and  that  disease, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  would  have  succumbed  to  careful  legitimate 
and  enlightened  practice,  may  have  made  such  inroad  as  to  render 
feeoveiy  hopeless,  if  not  impossible. 

I  would  not  be  supposed  to  restrict  the  treatment  to  the  plan 
which  I  have  laid  down,  because  other,  and  equaUy  efficacious  modes 
of  building  up  the  body,  rescuing  it  from  a  state  of  prostration,  aie 
patent  to  the  profession.  God-liver-oil,  in  certain  cases,  I  believe  to  be 
a  remedy  of  so  much  value,  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  extol  its  merits. 
Years  ago,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  have  seen  several  appa- 
rently ittCUfftUe  eases  restored  by  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

Finally,  I  regard  it  highly  important  to  sustain  the  heart's  action,  and 
employ  a  rigid  and  well  directed  and  hyeeinic  course  of  treatment.-* 
Permintubar  Journal  of  Medicine^  ana  Monthly  Skthoieope. 
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LEWIS'S  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  SYRINGE, 

OB  DOMESTIC  INJECTINO  APPABATUS. 

The  attention  of  Physicians  and  Families  is  called 
to  the  above  new  and  beantifnl  instroment,  whidi 
has  been  already  pronounced  by  many  eminent  judges 
to  be  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  offend 
I  to  the  public.  It  is  yerv  simple  in  its  oonstrnctioii, 
land  not  in  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  which 
I  is  so  serious  an  objection  to  most  of  die  instmmentt 
I  now  in  the  market.  Its  size  makes  it  a  very  portable 
^  and  convenient  apparalns  for  travelierf*  use,  and  it 
can  be  used  by  an  invalid  without  any  assistiincfi  or 
difficulty,  as  a  self-svringe,  and  is  furnished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  all 
purposes  of  a  Family  Injecting  Apparatus.  Each  instrument  is  accompanied 
with  a  valuable  book  of  directions  for  use,  and  warranted  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. One  of  the  most  prominent  recommendations  to  this  instrument  is  that 
injections  composed  of  gruel,  broths  &c.,  can  be  as  easily  administered  as  one 
mOre  fluid,  which  renders  it  invaluable  to  those  who  are  obUieed  toreioftio 
such  an  instrument  for  the  purpose. 
tt^Price  $3,50  at  retail. 
Kanufactured  and  for  sale  by  the  proprietor, 

THOMAS  LEWIS, 
No.  166,  Washingtmi  street 
By  B.  S.  Codman  &  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  Suigical  and  Dentil 
Ixistnunents,  57  Tremont  street  -,  and  by  the  Druggists  generally. 
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LSCTURS  VII. 

GsNTLEMXN :  In  my  last  lecture,  I  spoke  to  yon  upon  morbid  ad* 
mixtures  with  the  urine — vis. :  Pus,  blood,  mucus,  epithelium.  I 
stated  to  you  the  appearances  the  two  former  presented  when  found 
in  the  urine,  and  also  the  means  which  we  had  of  arriving  at  a  cor 
rect  diagnosis  of  their  source,  when  so  found. 

Although  the  two  latter  always  exist  in  the  urine  in  a  moderate 
degree,  yet  they  may  become  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a  morbid 
condition.  Thus  the  mucus  found  generally  as  a  mere  cloud,  may 
exist  as  a  substance  so  thick  and  tenacious  as  to  be  drawn  out  to  a 
considerable  length,  in  pouring  it  from  one  vessel  to  another.  You 
well  know  that  it  is  often  of  great  importance  that  we  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  a  deposit  of  mucus,  from  one  of  pus.  There  are 
flome  fbw  points  which  I  wiaii  you  to  bear  in  mind,  and  which  will 
enable  you  as  a  general  rule  to  distinguish  between  these  two  di^KM- 
its.    Urine  containing  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  mucus,  ia 
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almost  always  alkaline,  and  exceedingly  prone  to  decomposition. 
When  the  urine  is  acid,  mucus  may  be  distinguished  from  pus,  bj 
the  first  appearing  gelatinous  and  hanging  in  masses,  and  by  not , 
being  easily  or  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  urine  when  agitated; 
while  the  second  appears  as  a  homogeneous  layer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the  supernatant^  fluid. 
If  the  urine  be  alkaline  there  is  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  mucus  and  a  purulent  deposit.  As  a  means  of  diagnosis,  \ 
we  have,  however,  the  action  of  acetic  acid  which  coagulates  the  1 
deposit  of  mucus,  converting  it  into  a  thin  semi-opaque  corrugated  j 
membrane  or  pellicle.  Moreover,  mucus  is  not  coagulable  by  heat  \ 
or  nitric  acid,  as  is  pus.  It  is  now  clearly  established  that  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope,  globules  of  mucus  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
.those  of  pus. 

The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  pus  globule,  renders  the  envel- 
ope transparent,  and  the  nucleus  more  marked ;  it  does  not  have 
this  effect  upon  the  mucus  globules.  After  all,  we  must  rely  in  es- 
tablishing our  diagnosis;  mostly  upon  tbe  effects  which  heat  and 
nitric  acid  have  upon  the  deposits. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  presence  of  any  amount  of  mucus  is  symp- 
tomatic of  some  mechanical  cause  which  serves  to  obstruct  the  free 
passage  of  the  urine,  such  as  a  calculus,  an  enlarged  prostate,  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  tumors,  &c.  The  history,  symptoms,  and  explora- 
tion will  enable  us  to  decide  upon  which  of  these  causes  the  unnata- 
ral  deposit  depends. 

Epithelium  scales,  are  as  you  well  know,  easily  recognized  in  the 
urine,  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  exfoliation  of  these  cells, 
is  sometimes  very  great,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  deposit  in  the  urine, 
which  resembles  mucus,  but  has  not  its  viscidity.  This  often  ae- 
oompanies  certain  renal  diseases,  especially  the  oxalic  diathesis. 
These  scales  are  almost  always  found  blended  with  pus  and  mucus. 
I  come  now  to  speak  to  you  of  what  is  termed  the  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  which  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  frequent  desire  to 
micturate.  This  affection  may  occur  at  all  ages,  is  common  to  both 
sexes,  and  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  as  upon  some  disease 
of  the  urinaiy  organs,  upon  some  altered  condition  of  the  urine  it« 
self,  upon  the  effects  of  certain  medieines,  upon  mental  causes^  ex* 
posore  to  oold  and  wet,  upon  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  upon 
morbid  growths,  and  upon  sympathy  with  the  neighboring  organs. 
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Thus  you  see,  gentlemen,  upon  what  namerous  causes  this  annoying 
affection  may  depend,  and  it  behooves  us,  if  we  would  be  of  any 
service  to  our  patient,  or  give  ourselves  any  satisfaction,  to  ascertain 
if  possible  upon  which  of  them  it  depends,  before  commencing  our 
treatment.  At  the  very  outset,  then,  we  must  determine  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  stone,  of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  or  of  any 
other  impediments  to  the  free  passage  of  urine,  or  of  the  existence 
of  any  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  particularly  of  the  kidneys. 
ITou  must  bear  hi  mind  that  gonorrhooa  and  congestion  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  are  frequent  causes  of  irritability.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  first  are  well  known  to  you.  The  latter  affection  is 
characterized  by  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  perinaaum,  by  smarting 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  by  more  or  less  scalding  along  the 
urethra.-    The  desire  for  micturition  is  almost  incessant. 

Then  the  urine  itself  must  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  and  in 
what  way  it  differs  from  the  healthy  standard.  We  must  ascertain 
if  possible,  the  peculiar  diathesis  of  the  patient.  The  history  of 
the  case  will  inform  us  if  the  irritability  is  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  diuretic  medicines,  upon  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  venereal  ex- 
cesses, dyspepsia,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  the  mere  force  of  habits^ 
Examination  will  inform  the  practitioner  if  the  irritability  is  merely 
sympathetic  as  is  often  the  case  in  pregnancy,  or  perhaps  he  may 
detect  some  morbid  growth  in  the  pelvis,  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  ma- 
lignant affections,  or  ulceration  in  the  rectum.  In  young  females, 
at  about  the  age  of  puberty,  there  is  a  form  of  vesical  irritability, 
which  evidently  depends  upon  imperfect  menstruation,  and  closely 
connected  with  hysterical  affections.  This  form  of  irritability  will 
often  tax  our  diagnostic  skill  to  the  last  degree. 

I  have  said,  that  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  not  unfrequentlj 
dependent  upon  mere  mental  causes.     The  following  case  will  serve 

to  illustrate  this  : — Mr. ,  a  merchant  of  this  city,  called  upon 

me  in  the  month  of  January,  saying  that  a  day  or  two  previous  he 
had  been  attacked  with  a  constant  desire  to  micturate,  obliging  him 
to  rise  every  hour  during  the  night  even*  Upon  enquiring  more 
paviiimlarly  into  the  case,  I  asoertained  that  the  patient  having  been 
deserted  by  his  partner,  and  thus  having  all  the  business  of  the 
firm  thrown  upon  him,  and  that  too  at  the  busiest  season,  the  men- 
tal anxiety  was  too  great  for  him,  and  the  result  waa  the  affection 
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in  question.  Repose^  and  a  very  simple  antiphlogistic  treatment 
completely  restored  him  in  a  few  days. 

We  have  not  by  any  means  considered  all  the  sources  of  irritability 
of  the  bladder.  .  In  establishing  our  diagnosis,  we  must  endeavor  in 
all  cases  to  ascertain  whether  the  affection  is  dfl*ect  or  sympathetic 
merely ; — ^if  the  former,  whether  it  is  simple  or  compound,  external 
or  internal,  if  the  latter,  to  what  the  sympathy  is  due. 

Having  ascertained,  if  possible^  the  cause  of  the  affection,  gen- 
tlemen, our  next  point  is  to  attempt  to  remove  it,  pr  at  least  to  give 
relief.  Strictures  of  the  urethra,  calculi,  foreign  bodies  in  the  blad- 
der, or  any  mechanical  obstruction  must  be  removed.  If  renal  dis- 
ease be  present,  we  cannot  hope  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  of 
much  service  to  our  patient.  If  the  urine  be  altered  from  the  nat- 
ural standard,  we  must  endeavor  to  restore  it.  If  inflammation  is 
the  cause,  a  proper  antiphlagistic  treatment  is  indicated.  There  are 
few  cases  that  will  not  be  much  benefited  by  the  warm  hip  bath, 
anodyne  injections,  hot  fomentations,  and  rest  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
Of  course,  in  those  cases  where  the  irritability  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  some  morbid  growth,  or  upon  a  gravid  uterus,  we  can- 
not promise  any  thing  beyond  partial  relief.  I  have  found  a  tea 
made  of  hops  and  of  uva  ursi,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of 
the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  to  the  quart  of  water,  hig^y 
beneficial  in  irritability  about  neck  of  the  bladder ;  four  or  six  wine 
glasses  a  day  is  sufficient  We  aflen  desire  to  have  some  simple 
remedy  which  we  may  safely  administer  in  similar  cases.  I  know 
no  one  better  than  this.  In  ordering  the  warm  bath  for  our  patients, 
we  should  direct  them  to  remain  immersed  at  least  forty-five  min- 
utes, and  an  hour  if  possible.  Any  length  of  time,  much  shorter 
than  this,  is  of  no  avail.  But  the  temperature  of  the  water  should 
range  from  about  85  to  95,  and  should  not  exceed  this.  There  are 
many  little  points  whioh  it  is  well  for  you  to  know,  which  you 
will  find  practical,  and  which  experience  only  teaches.  You  per- 
haps will  find  that  authors  consider  them  too  trivial  too  mention. 
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(For  the  K.  H.  Medical  Journal.) 

CASE  OF  T^NIA  LATA,  OCCURRING  AT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  MARINE  HOSPITAL,  CHELSEA,  >LiSS. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Davis,  Superintendent  and  Physician. 
Reported  bt  Geo.  A.  Crosby,  House  Fhytieiatu 

Alfred  Crosby,  Mariner^  a  native  of  Uleoburg,  in  Finland,  17 
years  of  age,  entered  the  hospital  April  18tb,  having  just  arrived 
from  'Batavia,  reports  that  he  has  been  for  three  years  suflfering  from 
the  tape  worm,  pieces  of  which  have  come  away  at  times  with  his 
stools.  Some  three  weeks  previous  to  his  entrance,  a  piece  a  fath- 
om long  passed  from  him.  Suffers  from  sickness  at  his  stomach  in 
the  morning,  and  has  an  uneasy  crawling  sensation,  which  continues 
until  he  has  eaten  something — has  an  unsatiable  appetite,  being 
alwaps  hungry  and  never  satisfied ;  and  after  eating  heartily  feels 
oppressed  and  sometimes  vomits ;  says  his  tongue  has  always  been 
clean — it  is  so  now — his  breath  offensive,  and  eyes  sunken  with  blue 
rings  around  the  orbits ;  pulse  100,  rather  small  but  even. 

^he  symptoms  all   indicating  Taenia  of  some  kind,  (not  having 
heard  at  that  time  of  the  "  Patent  Tape  Worm  Trap,") 
Kousso  §  ss 

Aquae  Bull,    g  xij. 
Mascera  per  mediam  horam.     Cola. 

Of  this  he  took  gjv  every  fifteen  minutes  until  the  whole  was  ta- 
ken.   At  the  end  of  two  hours,  no  operation  following,  he  took 
Black  draught,  §  iij 

The  patient  came  in  at  9  a.  h.,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  whole  tssnia  lata,  and  a  part  of  a  second  came  away.  The 
longest  portion  measuring  twenty-one  H.,  the  shorter  three. 

The  ^'Taenia  lata,  or  Bothrioccphalus  as  it  is  more  properly  called, 
has  an  elongated  flat  articulated  body,  and  a  sable  tragonal  head,  with 
two  or  four  lateral  and  opposite  fossae,  or  depressions,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  (Boigion,  a  trench,  and  Kephale,  a  head.")  "  The 
articulations  of  bothriocephalus,  are  short  and  broader  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  and  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  than  those  of  the 
tffinia  solium."  The  form  of  the  head  most  characterizes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kinds  of  taenia,  that  of  the  lata  bemg  elongated 
and  with  a  long  depression  upon  both  sides ;  between  these  depres- 
sioQs  near  its  end,  is  an  opening  supposed  to  be  the  animal's  month. 
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Some  French  writers  have  called  it  the  "  Tadoia  non  armi,''  ^ecanee 
it  has  not  hooklike  appendices  as  in  the  tsenia  solium. 

The  Tenia  lata  is  more  apt  to  pass  whole,  than  other  kinds  oC 
Tape  Worm,  it  being  less  liable  to  break  at  the  joints.  Its  color  ia 
a  littl^  lighter  than  the  tenia  solium  when  first  passed,  but  zfber 
being  in  alcohol  a  short  time,  ia  of  a  decidedly  greyish  color,  be> 
comes  sofl,  and  easily  torn. 

The  smaller  intestines  are  said  to  b^  the  places  which  it  inhabits, 
where  a  number  have  been  known  to  live  together  in  perfect  hiMmo- 
ny,  so  far  as  heard  from.  In  England  and  this  country  they  are 
said  to  be  rare,  generally  found  in  foreigners — Russia,  Poland, 
Switzerland  and  Finland  being  their  native  places. 


LETTTER  FROM  DR.  HUNTON. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — I  wish  through  your  Journal  to  tetfder  mj  n/> 
knowledgements  to  the  J^^ew  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society,  for 
their  courtesy  in  constituting  me  a  life  member.  I  feel  more  higfalj 
honored  by  this,  than  I  could  be  by  an  association  with  any  other 
order  or  body  of  men.   • 

I  have  a  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  my  native  State,  and 
exult  in  their  prosperity. 

I  was  invited  to  make  some  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty, but  was  prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  my  control.  I  would 
have  urged  upon  every  member  and  every  physiciai^  in  the  State,  to 
sustain  your  Journal.  I  wish  it  might  be  enlarged,  and  this  can 
be  done  only  through  an  increased  patronage. 

I  would  wish  it  might  be  read  by  intelligent  people  out  of  the 
profession.  ^  They  would  find  much  useful  information  which  would 
have  an  influence  to  prevent  the  use  of  nostrums,  and  the  employ* 
ment  of  ignorant  pretenders,  in  preference  to  competent  men. 

I  would  have  urged  the  physicians  of  ,  New  Hampshire  to 
publbh  the  results  of  their  experience,  for  few  men  but  have  be- 
come possessed  of  some  facts  not  generally  known ;  and  if  theae 
were  all  published,  they  would  fill  the  Journal  with  useful  matter. 


Oflen  when  told  by  physioiang  of  their  pecnliar  modes  of  prao- 
tioe,  I  havf)  asked  "Why  do  yoa  not  publish  it  ?**  They  answer  "  It  is 
not  worth  pablishing,"  which  is  not  true,  as  every  medical  fact 
should  be  put  on  record. 

It  is  customary  with  some  to  spin  a  long  yam  to  promulgate  a 
few  ideas,  thinking  short  articTes  will  appear  diminutive ;  it  is  not 
80.     Short  articles  crowded  with  good  ideas  are  preferable. 

Others  must  deck  their  articles  with  great  words  and  far  fetched 
terms  to  appear  learned ;  short  articles  and  plain  terms  are  prefera- 
ble. 

The  accomplished  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  instead  of  saying  past'mor* 
tern,  or  autopsia^  in  a  treatise  for  the  wide  world,  could  record  *'The 
body  was  examined  six  hours  after  death." 

In  many  long  chapters  in  Medical  Books,  all  the  ideas  of  use  might 
be  expressed  in  five  lines.  Such  reading  is  irksome  to  9II.  Ideas 
should  be  expressed  clearly  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  in 
plain  language.  I  have  long  made  the  Medical  Botany  of  our  indi- 
genous vegetables  my  study,  and  use  many  of  them  as  substitutes  for 
foreign  drugs.  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  practitioner  to  in- 
Tostigate  this  subject,  and  not  to  copy  so  extensively ;  do  not  fear  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  book  prescriptions ;  every  individual  should 
add  somethiDg  to  medical  science.  Again  I  entreat  the  faculty  of 
New  Hampshire  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal ;  when 
this  is  practised,  there  will  be  an  enlargement ;  it  will  be  sought 
with  more  avidity,  and  read  with  greater  profit. 

Abiil  Humton. 

Hydeparhy  June  16^,  1856. 
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Observatums  on  the  Cause  of  the  Disease  hrunjon  as  the  Sitn^S^roke, 
By  Sanford  B.  Hunt,  M.D. 

As  the  season  is  now  approaching  in  which  we  may  not  unreason* 
ably  expect  to  witness  occasional  cases  of  this  sudden  and  terriUe 
malady,  it  may  be  useful  to  recur  to*  it  as  a  subject,  in  itself  inter- 
esting, and  especially  so  to  those  who  have  made  its  causation  and 
pathology  a  subject  of  study. 

The  name  *<  sun -stroke,"  or  coup  de  sdteU^  implies  thai  it  is 
produced  by  the  diriect  rays  of  the  sun,  and  its  pathology  has  been 
almost  universally  conceded  to  be  a  sudden  and  intense  congestion 
of  the  brain  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  immediate  death.  Bssed 
on  this  view  of  the  pathology,  the  treatment  has  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  heroic  blood-letting,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
head. 

Unfortunately  no  one  of  these  propositions  or  theories  is  prov^i, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  state  that  no  one  of  them  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  object  of  .this  article  to  consider  briefly  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  them,  and  taking  them  one  by  one,  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  them  such  light  as  is  afforded  by  the  eopioos 
statistical  tables  which  emanate  from  the  health-offices  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  fads 
or  the  disease  so  far  as  known,  and  suggest  another  theory  of  can- 
sation — one  which  I  have  already  incidentally  advanced  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  but  in  which  I  have  no  especial  claim  to  originality. 

The  first  question  for  consideration  is. 

Are  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
disease  krunen  as  the  sunstroke  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  larger  number  of  cases  occur  in  the  open  air» 
and  in  unshaded  locations.  But  a  very  large  number,  so  great  as 
not  to  be  considered  exceptional,  occur  within  doors  or  on  cloudy 
days. 

During  the  great  epidemic  of  suu-stroke  in  New  York,  in  August, 
1854,  of  285  deaths  in  that  city  from  this  cause,  49  were  females. 
The  argument  here  would  be  that  as  females  do  not  live  much  out  of 
doors,  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  occurred  under  shelter.  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  H.  D.  Swift,  in  his 
valuable  paper  on  "Exhaustion  from  the  Effects  of  Heat" — a  mon- 
ograph remarkable  for  the  intelligence  of  its  pathological  views — 
mentions  that  "  Eleven  patients  were  attacked  one  morning  in  the 
laundry  of  one  of  our  principal  hotels ;  several  were  brought  to  us 
fVom  a  sugar  refinery,  where,  after  working  several  hours  in  a  close 
and  over-heated  apartment,  they  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  state  of 
insensibility ;  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  symp- 
toms and  lesions  with  thos  who  became  exhausted  after  laboring  in 
the  sun,  but  were  unable  to  satisfj^  ourselves  of  any  distinction." 
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Again,  Br.  Reyborn,  of  St.  Louie,  in  his  "  Report  on  the  diseases 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,l4.made  to  the  American  Afedical  Association 
at  its  meeting  for  1855,  furnishes  the  following  statement : 

**  The  cases  of  the  disease  that  occurred  in  the  last  summer  were 
not  at  all  traceable  to  direct  isolation ;  the  furnace-tenders  in  en- 
gine rooms,  and  bakers  unexposed  to  the  sun,  were  sometimes  at» 
tad^ed.  One  case  is  reported  to  us  of  a  female  who  had  not  been 
oat  of  the  house  during  the  entire  of  a  very  hot  day,  being 
attacked." 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  isolation  is  not  essential  to  the  creation 
of  this  disease,  but  that  it  may  occur  in  shaded  localities,  and  even 
on  cloudy,  for  Dr.  Reybum's  statistics  show  that  foar  deaths  by 
"  sun-stroke  "  occurred  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  5th  of  July  ;  and  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Engleman*s  meteorological  tables,  I  find  that  this  day 
there  was  a  very  cloudy  sky,  with  rain  and  thunder.  Moreover 
this  was  not  a  very  warm  day,  the  mean  temperature  being  only 
79*^.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  day  again,  with  refer- 
ence to  another  meteorologicitl  table. 

Sboondly. — Is  congestion  of  the  brain  the  special  pathological 
condition  present  in  this  disease. 

It  is  only  receiftly  that  the  fact  has  been  fully  recognized,  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  of  sun-stroke,  the  symptoms  have 
been  those  of  syncope  or  exhaustion.  Dr.  Swift,  in  the  paper  be- 
fbre  alluded  to,  proves  from  both  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appear* 
anoes  that  the  latter  is  generally  the  true  condition.  Indeed,  he 
say  distinctly,  that  he  has  seen  *'a  few,  a  very  few  cases,  of  insola- 
tion verified  by  a  post-mortem  examination, — certainly  not  one 
daring  the  past  year,  although  examinations  were  made  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  we  suspected  any  cerebral  lesion."  And  he*gives  one 
case  where  a  hot  head,  suffused  and  injected  eyes,  contracted  pupils, 
swollen  countenance,  coma  and  stertorous  respiration,  with  '*  fair 
strength"  of  pulse,  all  seemed  to  indicate  intense  cerebral  conges- 
tion ;  but  after  death  none  was  found. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  question  of  congestion  of  the  brain  rests 
rather  upon  the  symptoms  than  the  pathological  evidence.  In  a 
case  which  we  witnessed  a  few  years  since,  all  the  symptoms  of  in- 
tense congestion  were  present.  We  bled  the  patient  freely  from 
both  arms.  Soon  after  the  flow  of  blood  commenced  he  passed  into 
the  most  violent  convulsions,  which  were  only  discontinued  on  the 
production  of  profound  syncope.  Yet  the  symptoms  next  day  did 
not  indicate  that  congestion  had  been  present.  His  recovery  was 
rapid,  and  we  have  always  felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  congestion 
were  really  present  in  that  apparently  weill  marked  case. 

At  any  rate  enough  is  known  to  prove  that  contracted  pupils  and 

convnlsions  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  sufficient  proof  of  congestion, 

,  and  we  must  wait  for  actual  pdst-Tnortem  evidence  of  it  to  verify  its 

existence.     It  is  already  plain  that  onljr  a  very  limited  number  of 
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oases  are  oongestiye,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  thai  limited  noi- 

ber  will  be  much  decreased  on  careful  study.  ^ 

Dr.  Swift  has  more  correctly  give  the  name  of  "  Nervous  Ex- 
haustion from  the  Effects  of  Heat "  to  the  disease.  The  nervou 
exhaustion  is  proven,  and  it  is  also  proven  that  the  brain  is  rather 
ansemic  than  congested.  But  the  cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Swift  is 
not  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  expect  to  prove  that  heat  is  not  alone 
sufBicient  to  act  as  a  cause. 

What  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  heat  as  ct  cause  far  coup  des> 

lea? 

During  the  period  of  greatest  mortality  from  sun-stroke  in  1S53, 
in  New  York,  the  temperature  ifras,  according  to  the  register  kept  at 
the  New  York  Hospital,  not  very  high.  During  August,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  235  deaths  occurred  from  this  cause.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  weather  record  of  this  p^od. 
We  find  from  it  that  the  temperature  at  3  p.  m.,  the  hottest  boor  in 
the  day,  was  above  90  deg.  on  three  days  only ;  on  which  it  stood  res- 
pectively at  92,  91  and  90.  There  were  two  days  only  on  which 
it  stood  between  85  and  90.  There  were  five  days  on  which  it 
stood  between  80  and  85,  leaving  twenty-one  days  of  **exce8si?« 
heat/'  on  which  the  temperature  ranged  lower  •than  80.  Wilk 
reference  to  insolation  we  may  also  not  that  twelve  days  were 
cloudy,  and  that  it  rained  on  eleven  of  them,  the  total  amount  d 
rain  falling  being  large,  viz.:  6.04  inches. 

Turuing  to  St.  Louis  we  find  that  in  the  summer  of  1854,  during 
a  period  of  nine  days,  (the  last  four  of  June  and  the  first  fire  of 
July,)  fifty-three  deaths  occurred  from  sun-stroke.  The  mean  daily 
temperature  of  this  period  was  86.  Subsequently  in  July,  another 
period  of  .nine  days  occurred,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  wu 
o8,  during  which  only  seventeen  deaths  occurred.  If  temperature 
is  the  cause  why  this  disparity  7  Again,  four  deaths  occurred  oa 
the  5th  of  July,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  with  rain  and  thunder,  and  a 
mean  temperature  of  only  790. 

Here  we  leave  the  question  of  temperature.  The  facts  adduced 
are  conclusive  that,  though  a  certain  temperature  is  necessary, 
neit  the  frequency  nor  the  fatality  of  the  disease  increase  with  a 
further  rise  of  the  thermpmeter.  Heat,  then,  is  not  the  essentiil 
cause ;  neither  are  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  necessary. 

What,  then,  is  the  essential  condition  for  the  production  of  ooap 
de  soleil,  or  rather  e^austion  from  the  effects  of  heat  ? 

I  have  been  led  to  believe,  from  a  careful  survy  of  the  premises, 
that  a  high  humidity  is  the  the  essential  condition.  This  opinion  is 
based  upon  weather  records  and  upon  analogy. 

In  the  first  place  the  condition  of  nervous  exhaustion  is  never 
produced  by  a  high,  yet  dry  heat.    The  various  experiments  going 
to  prove  tnat  a  person  may  live  and  breathe  without  evil  effects  in  a  ^ 
temperature  high  enough  to  cook  a  steak,  or  an  egg»  are  too  well 
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knowTk  to  need  commeDt.     Experimenters  have  borne  for  half  an 
hour    a  temperature  of  135,  without  great  discomfort. 

No  person,  however,  oould  live  that  time  in  a  vapor-bath  of  that 
heat.      The  effect  of  surplus  moisture  in  prostrating  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, impairing  the  vigor  of  theart's  action,  and  producing  sjncope, 
is  as  veil  known'  as  the  vapor-bath,  and  needs  no  comment.     The 
Bymptoms  of  coup  de  soleil,  in  its  ordinary  form,  is  precisely  similar 
to  prolonged  syncope.     The  exhausting  influence  of  a  sultry  day, 
or  oF  a  hot  sun  directly  after  a  shower,  are  familiar  instances  of  the 
effect  of  high  humidity  on  the  system.     But  the  proposition  remains 
to  he  proven  by  hygrometrical  observation,  and  not  by  the  uncertain 
perceptions  of  the  senses.     I  have  purposely  omitted  to  mention  the 
hygrometrical  condition  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis  in  the  epidemics 
stated,  because  it  was  desired  that  the  relation  of  heat  in  their  cau- 
sation should  be  tested  by  itself. » 
^Ve  may  now,  however,  return  to  it. 

Mr.  Blodget,  (then  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,)  said  of  it, 
(New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Oct.,  1853,)  that  "the  temperature 
at  New  York,  at  the  time  of  greatest  mortality  in  August,  was 
from  80  to  84,  being  higher  than  the  maximum  temperature  of 
evaporation  at  New  Orleans  at  any  time  in  1852,  by  2.  Comment- 
ing on  this  point  on  another  occasion,  we  made  the  following 
remarks : 

"  This  implies,  necessarily,  a  high  fraction  of  saturation,  and  plac- 
ing all  the  evidence  together — the  fact  that  the  temperature  at  2  p. 
M.,  was  only  90  to  92,  (not  an  unusual  heat  for  the  season,)  that 
the  cases  were  mostly  among  foreigners,  that  Dr.  Swif^  describes  the 
symptoms  as  indicative  of  **  nervous  debility,"  and  not  of  ^*  cerebral 
eongestion,"  that  the  dew-point  reached  the  tropical  maximum,  and 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that,  not  dry  heat,  but  a  long-continued 
bath  of  aqueous  vapor  was  the  true  cause  of  this  unparalleled  mor* 
'tality.  But,  as  if  to  make  the  evidence  irrefragable,  we  are  told 
that  '  eleven  patients  were  attacked  one  morning  in  the  laundry  of 
one  of  our  principal  hotels ;'  and  '  several  were  brought  to  us  from 
a  sugar  refinery,  where,  afler  working  several  hours  in  a  close  and 
overheated  apartment,  they  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility.' I  regard  these  last  mentioned  facts  as  of  the  last  import- 
ance. Here,  in  a  laundry,  or  in  a  sugar  refinery,  unaffected  bv  so* 
lar  rays,  filled  with  vapor  artificially  produced,  having  an  exc^ive 
humidity,  un ventilated,  (for  on  these  fatal  days  there  was  no  wind,) 
men  fell  by  dozens  in  sudden  death.  The  experience  of  all  time 
contradicts  the  idea  that  dry  heat  can  produce  these  effects,  and  I 
regard  them  as  conclusive  upon  the  question,  whether  or  no  the  com- 
bination of  high  heat  and  humidity  is  of  itself  a  cause  of  disease." 
Turning  again  to  St.  Louis,  we  ascertain  from  Dr.  Engleman's  ta« 
bles,  that  during  the  period  of  nine  days  before  alluded  to»  the 
mean  temperature  of  evaporation  was  78,  against  a  dry  bulb  tern- 
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It,  of  course,  will  remain  for  further  observation  to  determine 
whether  these  cases,  taken  indiscrimiDatelj  from  the  practice  of  ooe 
physician,  fairly  represent  the  average  occurrence  of  this  accident 
in  women  confined  with  their  first  child.  .  If  it  does,  then  laceration 
of  the  perinaeum  becomes  the  rule  In  such  cases,  instead  of  the  ex- 
ception ;  but,  even  if  it  does  not,  it  yet  shows  that  this  accident  is 
of  much  morv  frequent  occurrence  than  has  been  supposed.  These 
cases  further  show  that  when  laceration  does  occur,  this  will  heal 
perfectly  by  ordinary  attention,  rest,  and  cleanliness.  Such,  at 
least,  must  be  adfmitted  from  the  result  of  the  seventy-five  cases, 
every  one  of  which  has  healed  with  little  trouble,  and  none  have 
been  followed  by  any  annoyimg  consequences.  From  these  facts 
we  may,  I  think,  advance  a  step  further  and  conclude  that,  in 
lases  where  the  laceration  has  extended  through  the  sphincter  am, 
there  is  great  probability  that  the  laceration  will  heal,  in  many 
oases,  by  the  natural  process  ;  and  that  time  should  be  given  for 
this  purpose,  before  aily  operative  procedure  is  had  recourse  to. 

The  majority  of  those  females  whe  form  the  subject  of  these  ob- 
servations, have  been  confined  with  the  second,  and  several  with  the 
third,  child ;  but  in  no  instance  has  laceration  again  taken  place, 
and  in  only  one  was  there  a  slight  tearing,  during  the  birth  of  a 
large  child,  which  soon  healed.  It  would  then  appear  that  the  cicatrix 
which  follows  a  lacerated  perinaeum  is  less  liable  to  give  way  daring 
parturition  than  the  natural  structure  of  the  part. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  severe  laceration  of  the  perimeam, 
involving  the  sphincter  ani,  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  without 
the  accident  having  been  discovered  until  s6me  time  sabsequentlji 
by  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  retain  the  motions,  and  other  dis- 
tr^ng  consequences.  And  it  is  also  known  that  tearing  of  the 
perinseum  up  to  the  sphincter,  has  taken  place  and  has  not  saba^ 
quently  healed.  But  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  interfered  with  the  healing  process,  which,  these  present 
cases  appear  to  show  usually  takes  place.  My  own  experience 
would  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  many  cases  may,  and  do  oocnr 
without  the  medical  attendant  being  aware  of  the  accident.  For, 
although  my  attention  was  specially  directed  to  this  point,  yet  several 
occurred  wherein  the  laceration  was  not  perceived  until  a  carefiil 
examination  of  the  parts  had  been  .  made  afler  the  labor  was  com- 
pleted. Hod  this  examination,  which  is  unusual,  not  been  instituted 
the  accident  might  not  have  been  discovered,  either  at  ihe  time,  or 
subsequently,  by  reason  of  the  strong  tendency  which  appears  to 
exist  for  the  healing  of  any  tearing  or  other  injury  to  the  genera- 
tive organs  of  the  female,  when  the  process  of  parturition  has  been 
completed. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 
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New  Hampshire  Medical  Society.  The  sixty-sixth  anniversary 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  in  Concord,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  June  3  and  4.  The  President,  Dr,  Adonibam 
Smalley,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and 
accepted.  The  following  gentlemen,  recommended  by  the  Council, 
were  elected  Fellows,  subscribed  the  Constitution  and  took  seats  as 
members. 

-  John  Bell,  m.  d.,  Berry, 

Luther  Pattee,  m.  d.,  Candia,  y 

Albert  A.  Moulton,  m,  d.,  Concord, 

Henry  B.  Brown,  m.  d.,  Hartford,  Vt. 

Mark  Walker,  m.  d.  North  Barnstead. 

David  L.  M.  Comings,  m.  d.,  Swanzey, 

Geg.  W.  Pierce,  m.  d.,  Winchester, 

Abraham  Robertson,  m.  d.,  Manchester, 

Nath^l  E.  Gage,  m.  d.,  " 

Alonzo  a.  Whipple,  m.  d.,  Wentijoorth, 

Abner  Ham,  m.  d.,  Dover, 

Isaac  W.  Lougee,  m.  T>,,*Alton, 

Geo.  W.  Mantur,  m.  d..  Auburn, 

Hose  A  B.  Bdrnham,  m.  d.,  Epping, 

Ariel  Hunton,  m.  i>,t  of  Hydepark,  Vt,,  and 

Walter  V.  Wheaton,  m.  d.,  of  U.  S.  Army,  were  elected  Hono* 
rary  Members. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  nominate  Officers,  and  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  aooount. 

Remarks  in  relation  to  several  interesting  surgical  cases  were 
made  by  Dr.  Pbaslsx,  instead  of  his  report  on  surgery. 
The  Annual  Address  by  the  President  was  delivered  at  12  o'cloek. 
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Dr.  Fjbrnald,  from  the  Committee  on  nominations,  made  a  report 
and  the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President.  * 

Francis  P.  Fitch,  m.  d.,  Amherst, 

Vice-President. 

Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  m.  d.,  Keene. 

Secretary. 

•  E.  K.  Webster,  m.  d.,  Boscawen. 

Treasurer. 

L.  M.  BENIGHT,  M.  D.,  Franklin. 

Councilhrs. 

E.  Gr.  MOOBB, 

T.  J.  W.  Pray, 
S.  G.  Dearborn, 
J.  P.  Whittbmork. 
Silas  Cummings, 
S.  G.  Wood, 
Geo.  Sanborn. 

Censors. 

Oliver  Goss, 


B.  H.  Philips, 

C.  H.  Shackford, 
Albert  Smith, 
J.  H.  Crombie, 
James  Bacheller, 
V.  Mannahan, 
M.  R.  Warren, 


Cyrus  K.  Kelley, 
Charles  Palmer, 
John  Sell, 
T.  M.  Gould, 
S.  P.  French,   . 
A;  A. "Whipple, 
Alyah  Moulton, 

Corre5po7iding 
J.  B.  Abbott, 
L.  G.  Hill, 
W.  W.  Brown, 
.     J.  F.  Hall, 

Delegates  to  Bartwautk  College. 
Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  Hosba  Pierce. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Assodatian, 
R  K.  Webstbb,  G.  H.  Hubbard,  T.  Chadboubnx, 

A,  Smalley,  Josiah  Grosbyj  Gso.  B«  Twitchsll, 


C.  L.  Hartwell, 
Luther  Pattee, 
Wm.  Lsiqhton, 
HosEA  Pierce, 
James  B.  Smiley, 
J.  F.  Hall. 

Secretaries. 
T.  H.  Marshall. 
Luke  Miller, 
John  Clouoh, 
Wm.  Leighton. 


J;  P.  WHUTDfosa,  Abmkb  Ham,  S.  Bonton, 

Wm.  Lezqhton,  W.  W.  Bbown,  H.  B.  Brown, 

Ij.  M.  Kniqht,  0.  P.  GtAQEt  John  Bell. 
P.  A.  StackpoIiB, 

Orators  for  1857.  Substitutes. 

Thos.  H.  Marshall,  S.  Bunton, 

Thos.  J.  W.  Pbay.  Abneb  Ham. 

Special  Committees, 
On  Surgery^  Dr.  Gbo.  H.  Hubbard. 

«  Practical  Medicine,  Dr.  W.  W.  Brown. 

<*  Epidemics^  Dr.  J.  S.  Fernald. 

Com,  on  PMication,  Drs.  E.  K.  Webster,  E.  Carter,  C.  P.  Oagx. 

Committee  of  Arrangements, 

Drs.  E.  E.  Wsbsier,        C.  P.  Gage,         E.  G.  Moore. 

Prof,  E.  H.  Parker,  of  New  York,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  <*  Results  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  of  Ho* 
moBopathio  medicinal  preparations." 

Afternoon  Session. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Quackery,  was  made  by  Prot.  A.  Smiih. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine,  was  made  by  Dr. 
Mason. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Indigenous  Botany  and  Materia  Medi- 
coy  by  Prof  A.  Smith. 

Report  of  Delegates  to  Dartmouth  CoUege,  by  Dr.  Whittbmorb. 

Wednesday  morning. 

Report  of  a  Committee  on  death  of  Dr.  Chas.  Bell,  by  Dr. 
Hubbard. 

A  Dissertation  by  Dr.  Staokpole,  on  Inflammation, 

With  an  interchange  of  sentiments  o^  practical  subjects,  and 
familiar  conversation  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  session  closed,  hoping, 
all  to  meet  again  in  1857. 
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We  are  better  pleased  to  Bee  an  American  Book  than  the  r^xiiilB 
which  are  so  numerous.  This  book  goes  to '  prove  that  we  hate 
abundant  means  to  build  up  a  Medical  Literature  of  our  own,  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  and  of  more  practical  use  to  us  than 
that  specially  adapted  to  a  different  state  of  society  from  ours. 

Dr.  Ga&biner  has  made  the  Diseases  of  Femal^  an  especial  ob- 
ject of  attention,  and  this  book  proves  that  he  has  profited  by  his 
opportunities.  He  has  produced  from  his  experience  an  ezodlent 
work  which  we  recommend  to  all  practitioners  young  and  old.  For 
sale  in  this  city  by  Wm,  H.  Fish.  h. 

Bronchul  Injections  : — ^A  Report,  &o.    Bt  Horagb  Gbib, 

M.B.,  LL.D. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  of  **od6 
hundred  and  six  cases  treated  by  Bronchial  Injections."  We  are 
disposed  to  encourage  Dr.  Green  in  his  efforts  to  show  how  mnob 
can  be  done  by  injections  of  the  air  passages,  for  however  much  of 
a  hobby  it  may  be  with  him,  it  proves  conclusively  that  the  air  pas- 
sages not  only  bear  without  injury  active  local  medications,  but  are 
in  many  cases  benefitted  and  often  cured  by  means  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Green.  h. 

Physical  Gsographt,  for  Families  and  Schools  :  bt  R.  M. 
ZoRNLTN,  Author  of  ^*  Recreations  in  Phtsioal  Gboorapht,"  etc., 
etc.  Revised,  vnth  additions,  by  Wm.  L.  Gaqs,  late  Master  of  the 
Taunton  High  School,  pp  150.  Boston  and  Cambridge,  James 
Munroe  &  Co. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Gage  a  copy  of  the  little  manual  oq 
Physical  Geography,  written  by  Miss  Zomlin,  of  England,  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  scholars.  The  author  of  the 
book,  we  know,  occupies  a  deservedly  high  place  among  the  physi- 
cists of  England,  and  we  believe  that  the  studies  of  Mr.  Gage  un- 
der Ritter,  of  Berlin,  and  his  experience  as  a  Massachusetts  teacher 
have  prepared  him  for  very  compe^|tly  editing  the  book.  Though 
not  fiJIing  strictly  into  the  limits  l^medical  literature,  we  are  led 
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fiom  a  earefhl  esuuBAiion  o£  aereral  of  it0  ehftptero,  to  mention  it 
as  a  pleasant  little  yolame  to  the  geDorai  reader,  aad  as  one  wdl 
adapted  to  our  New  England  schools.  Its  eontents,  thoagh  eon- 
dfiBsed  seem  gn^hic  and  interesting.  Ite  typograhical  ezeeution  is 
finer  than  any  other  school  book  that  we  have  seen.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  more  worthy  book  for  our  somewhat  advanced 
seholars  te  skidy,  than  any  treatise  on  Natoral  Philosophy  in  nse 
in  our  schools.  a. 


TransaotionI^of  thb  Soma  Casolina  Mxdioal  Association. 
1856.  In  this  pamphlet  are  several  lectures,  essays,  and  sorgioal 
reports  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  a. 

Tullet's  Phabmacaloot,  No.  17.  This  nui#>er  is  unusually 
fine.  It  is  equally  learned  with  all  the  others,  and  at  the  same 
time,  we  think,  more  readable.  Jefferson  Church,  m.d.,  Springfield, 
Publisher.  g. 

Thibteenth  Annual  Rbpobt  of  thx  Managebs  or  ihb  N.  Y. 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica.  This  is  a  legislative  document, 
and  is  excellently  drawn  up.  Every  particular  of  interest  or  of 
value  respecting  the  Institution  is  contained  in  the  Report. 

G. 

Thater's  Fluid  Extbagts.  We  have  received  from  E.  H. 
Bollin's,  of  Concord,  agent  for  Henbt  Thateb  &  Co.,  several 
specimens  .of  these  elegant  preparations,  with  a  list  of  their  prices 
current.  These  Extracts  are  superior  in  many  respects.  They 
are  generally  miscible  in  water,  free  iVom  iiopurities,  such  as 
starch  or  gluten,  of  a  uniform  standard  of  strength,  easy  of  trans- 
portation and  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  our  State  Medical  Society,  samples  of  these  extracts 
were  givetT  to  the  members.  We  think  that  they  will  find  them 
among  our  most  elegible  preparations.  Our  own  experience  with 
them  has  given  us  an  excellent  opinion  of  their  value.  g. 

Suspbnsoby  Bandage.  We  have  received  from  a  friendly  cotem- 
porary,  one  of  Messrs.  Goddington's  new  suspensory  bandages. 
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We  hardly  know  for  which  we  are  most  indebted,  the  friendly  letter 
accompanying  it,  or  or  this  tastefiil,  ornamental  and  truly  pairidaa 
apparatus  itself.  It  is  eminently  adapted  to  serve  a  tisefid  eni^ 
and  although  we  would,  by  no  means,  think  of  advising  any  one  to 
seek  an  opportunity  to  test  the  virtues  of  so  rare  a  combinatioii  of 
gum  elastic  bands,  silken  net^work,  and  satin  ribbons,  for  those  iriio 
actually  feel  the  the  weight  and  pressure  of  existing  circumstaneeSj 
and  who  really  deserve  to  be  suspended^  nothing  could  harmanin 
grace  with  dignity  so  well  as  this.  Its  price  is  J^OO,  and  it  may 
be  ordered  firom  Messrs.  J.  &  I.  Ooddington,  Imlggists,  No.  715 
Broadway,  New  York.  fl. 


OBITUARY. 

The  present  year  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  most  fiital  to 
*our  profession.     Each  month,  thus  &r,  has  been  marked  by  the 
death  of  many  illustrious  men  whose  loss  will  long  be  felt. 

In  our  own  country  we  notice  that  of  James  G.  Percival,  M.  D., 
the  Poet,  at  Hazlegreen,  Illinois.  His  age  was  sixty-one  years. 
The  June  number  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Times^  gives  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  the  active  portion  of  his  life. 

"  In  1824,  he  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  TJ.  S. 
Army,  and  stationed  at  West  Point  to  lecture  on  Chemistry;  but 
he  resigned  his  Commission  after  holding  it  a  few  months.  Dr. 
Percival  was  a  man  of  purely  scholarly  tastes  and  eccentric  habits, 
and  united  a  remarkable  love  of  poetry.  He  possessed  great  lin- 
guistic acquirements,  and  assisted  Noah  Webster  in  the  compilation 
of  his  great  Dictionary.  He  had  made  a  geological  survey  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  held  the  office  of 
State  Geologist  of  Illinois."  ^ 

As  a  writer,  three  volumes  of  Poems,  isnd  a  translation  of  Malte 
Brun's  Geography,  are  the  best  known  works  of  Dr.  Percival. 

Although  for  many  years  he  had  abandoned  the  practice,  of  his 
profession,  he  was  always  allied  with  us,  and  as  a  devotee  of  Sil- 
ence, and  a  gifted  scholar,  may  well  deserve  a  passing  tribute  to  bk 
memory. 
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Since  the  puUication  of  our  last  namber,  intelligence  has  been 
received  of  the  death  of  the  following  members  of  our  profession  in 
Europe. 

In  London,  May  Ist,  aged ,  Geo.  J.  Guthrie, — one  of  the 

most  eminent  militaiy  surveyors  of  our  day,  and  one  whose  writings 
and  lectures  in  this  department  are  the  best  we  have.  In  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Sir  Geo.  Ballingall,  the  English  nation  has  suf- 
fered an  irreparable  loss. 

at  Hulling.,  on  the  13th  April,  1856,  Eobert  Hull,  M. 

D.,  in  the  62d  ^Rr  of  his  age.  Dr.  B.  was  the  senior  physician  of 
Norwich,  Physician  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  Physician 
to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  author  of  a  work  "  On  the  Morbid  Eye,  &c. 

in  London,  on  the  24th  April,  Henry  Clutterbuck,  M.  D., 

aged  89.  Dr.  0.  was  for  nearly  seventy  years,  an  active  member 
of  the  profession,  during  all  which  period,  his  life  was  one  of  steady 
and  continued  industry.  For  fifteen  years  he  edited  the  Medical 
and  Chirurffical  Remew,  (1795-1809,)  and  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral valuable  works.  He  was  three  times  President  of  the  London 
Medical  Society,  and  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  attended  its  anni- 
yersary  meetings. 

At  Paris,  April  16th,  aged  53,  M.  Vidal  (de  Cassis,)  Sur- 
geon to  the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris,  (where  he  was  M.  Eicord's 
colleague,)  of  long  standing  renal  disease.  M.  Vidal  was  univer- 
sally respected.  He  was  the  author  of  an  important  work  on  sur- 
gery, in  five  volumes,  which  is  a  text  book  in  the  French  schools ; 
also^a  Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases,  which  must  always  occupy  a 
prominent  place  beside  Acton,  Hunter  and  Eicord  upon  the  Physi- 
cian's shelves. 

' At  Paris,  April  18th,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  P.  N. 

Gerdy,  professor  of  surgical  pathology  to  the  Faculty  of  Paris, 
surgeon  to  La  Charite,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
at  the  age  of  59.  We  are  indebted  Ip  The  Virginia  Medical  JauT' 
nalj  (June  No.,)  for  the  following  brief  notice  of  his  life. 

"  The  deceased  was  the  author  of  several  practical  works,  and  en^ 
gaged  ardently  in  the  discussions  which  have  agitated  the  French 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past.  He  was  reckoned  the  best  debater 
in  the  Academy.  He  was  not  much  followed  by  foreign  students, 
for  his  service  at  the  hospital  adjoined  that  of  the  great  Velpeau. 
He  was  chiefly  known  in  this  country  by  his  method  for  the  cure  of 
reducible  hernia.    In  1851  M.  Gerdy  commenced  the  publication  of 
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s  treatise  on  sorgery  in  seven  monographs.  He  livod  to  eompkte 
four  volumes  ef  Qiis  work,  comprising  three  monographs.  The  fint 
treats  of  general  pathology ;  the  second  of  general  surgical  diseases; 
the  third  of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  locomotion.  It  was  to  com- 
plete this  work  that  Gerdy  remained  in  Paris,  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  during  the  winter  of  1854-55,  since  which  p^ 
riod  the  disease  which  long  threatened  him  made  rapid  progress. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  De> 
troit,  the  following  preambles  and  resolutions,  relative  to  the  deatik 
of  Dr.  Wakben,  of  Boston^  were  presented  and  adoDted. 

Whereas^  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  ^Knove  from  the 
soene  of  his  earthly  labors  our  late  fellow-member,  Dr.  Joha  C. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  formerly  President  of  this  Association,  and 
for  many  years  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Harvard 
University ; 

And  whereas^  It  is  just  and  proper  that,  when  a  great  and  good 
man  dies,  his  memory  should  be  cherished  by  his  fellow-citiuDSi 
and  transmitted  unimpaired  to  posterity,  for  the  enoonragement  of 
future  ages ;  therefore 

Besclvedy  That  this  Association  has  learned  with  profound  r^ret 
the  news  of  an  event  which  has  deprived  the  American  medical 
profession  of  one  of  its  oldest,  most  useful,  and  most  illustiioas 
members — ^American  surgery  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments — science 
one  of  its  best  friends — and  humanity  one  of  its  noblest  beae&o> 
tors. 

Besolved,  That  the  life  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  affords  an  exam- 
ple of  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  ample  riches, 
devoted  himself,  heart  and  soul,  for  upwards  of  half  a  centmy,  to 
the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  his  profes^on,  and  to  the  good 
of  the  human  race. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  fam- 
ily of  Dr.  Warren,  in  their  bereavement,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  them  a  copy  of  these  proceedings. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  of  Tenn.,  from  the  special  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  reported  the  following  respecting  the  late  Dr.  6oo(a, 
of  Bichrrumd  Va. 

Whereas,  The  exhibition  of  *high  courage  and  of  self-sacrificiiiig 
devotion  to  the  good  of  others  is  ever  honorable  to  a  profession  by 
whose  members  it  is  manifested,  and  worthy  of  thmr  remembrance 
and  emulation ;  therefore, 

Resdoed,  That  in  the  death  of  P.  Clairbome  Gk>ooh,  of  Ridh 
mond,  Ya.,  who  nobly  volunteered  his  services  during  the  pesti}«Dce 
at  Norfolk,  we  recognize  to  this  Association,  the  profession,  and  the 
country.  His  arduous  and  successful  labors  as  Secretary  of  the 
meetings  at  Charleston  and  Rudunond  merited  the  r^ard  of  this 
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Afiaodation.  The  seal,  ability  and  industry  manifested,  by  him  ss 
fbiuider  and  editor  of  the  Stethoscope — the  first  medical  periodical 
established  in  the  State  of  Virginia — showed  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  medical  progress  and  activity,  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
gave  signal  evidence  that  he  was  one  of  whom  his  coantry  might 
well  be  proud. 

Besolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  relatives  of  the  late  Dr.  Gooch. 

These,  as  also  the  following  presented  by  Dr.  Phslps,  of  New 
Yorky  were  adopted  by  the  Association. 

WhereaSy  It  has  please  an  All  Wise,  but  Inscrutable  Providence, 
to  visit  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  vicinity,  with  a  desolating 
pestilence,  equal,  or  surpassing,  any  recorded  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  and  by  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  forty  physicians,  either  resi- 
dents or  those  from  abroad,  who  had  promptly  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
among  the  number  of  whom  was  our  late  Secretary  and  associate. 
Dr.  Gooch,  of  Richmond — had  been  swept  away ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  such  an  instance  of  signal  and  unflinching  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  science  and  of  humanity,  demands  at  the  hands  of 
ibis  national  Association  a  passing  expression  of  their  high  admira- 
of  this,  another  memorable  instance  of  the  unparalleled  sacrifices  of 
the  profession  to  the  interests  of  the  healing  art  and  of  the  race. 

Resolved^  That  this  minute  be  incorporated  in  our  transactions. 

G. 


Resignations  and  Appointments.  Dr.  Thos.  D.  Mutter,  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  has  resigned  his  situation  in  that  school  on  account  of 
ill  health.  In  his  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of  a  teacher, 
the  medical  profession  of  our  country  sustains  a  great  loss.  The 
fame  which  he  has  acquired  will,  however,  accompany  him,  and  the 
best  wishes  of  all  his  friends  and  the  admiration  of  those  who  have 
only  known  him  in  his  works  will  be  always  with  him. 

We  learn  that  Pbov.  S.  D.  Gross,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  chair,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Mutter.  A  better  man  could  not  be  found  nor  one  more  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  place.  For  the  sake  of 
Jefferson  College  we  trust  to  learn  his  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ment. 
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Pbof.  Owbn,  the  distingaifihed  naturalist  and  lecturer,  who  latdj 
resigned  his  place  as  Carator  of  the  College  of  Surgeons^  London, 
has  been  appointed  the  head  of  the  natural  history  department  of 
the  British  Museum,  with  a  salary  af  $4,000  a  year. 

Mr.  QufiCEET,  the  well  known  Microscopist,  is  expected  to  take 
the  place  of  Curator  thus  made  yacant. 

"We  learn  from  the  Baffalo  Med,  Jourrud  that  Paov.  Ausxa 
Flint,  having  resigned  the  chair  of  "  Theory  and  Practice,"  in  the 
University  of  Louisville,  has  accepted  that  of  *<  Clinical  Medidoe 
and  Pathology,"  in  the  University^  of  Buffalo,  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence. Also,  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Edwabd  W.  Moobe  to  Ike 
chair  of  "  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Pathology,"  in  the  same  Instito- 
tion. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Ware  has  been  elected  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Mass.  General  Hospital,  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  ^e  redg- 
nation  of  Dr.  Perry.  o. 
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AMERICAN   MJBDICAL  LETERATURS. 

At  the  recent  Session  of  American  Medical  Association,  Dr. 
Gross,  of  Ky.,  read  a  report  upon  "The  causes  which  impede  the 
progress  of  American  Medical  Literature,"  which  concluded  with 
the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  earnestly  and  respectfully  recom- 
mends :  1st.  The  universal  adoption,  whenever  practicable,  by  oar 
sohools,  of  American  works,  as  text  books  for  their  pupils.  2i 
The  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  editing  foreign  writings.  3d. 
A  more  independent  course  of  the  medical  periodical  press  towards 
foreign  productions,  and  a  more  liberal  one  towards  American  ;  and 
4th.  A  better  and  more  efficient  employment  of  the  facts  which  are 
continually  furnished  by  our  public  iostitutions,  for  the  elucidatioa 
of  the  nature  of  diseases  and  accidents,  and,  indurectly,  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  original,  a  vigorous,  and  independent  national  med- 
ical literature. 

Resolved,  That  we  venerate  the  writings  of  the  great  medical 
men,  past  and  present,  of  our  country,  and  that  we  consider  them 
as  an  important  element  of  our  national  medical  literature. 
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Buolved,  That  we  shall  always  hail  with  pleasure  any  useful  or 
TaJoable  work,  emanatlDg  firom  the  European  press,  and  that  we 
shall  always  extend  to  them  a  cordial  welcome,  as  books  of  reference, 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  progress  of  legitimate  medicine  abroad,  and 
to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  any  facts  of  which  they  may  be  the  re- 
pontories. 

With  the  general  tone  of  these  resolutions  we  are  ready  to  con- 
cur. We  like  a  conservative  spirit  in  literature,  above  all  things ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  necessity  for  so  great  restriction.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  laisser  faire  doctrine  is  the  true  one  here.  If 
American  text  books  are  the  best,  let  us  adopt  them ;  if  not,  why 
riiould  we  use  second  rate  productions  ?  If  foreign  writings  are 
better  than  our  own,  why  cease  to  edit  them  ?  If  European  schol- 
ars are  in  advance  of  American,  why  not  elevate  our  own  standard 
by  consulting  theirs  ?  Knowledge  fs  of  equal  value  in  every  clime, 
and  our  efforts  are  &r  better  directed  when  we  seek  an  equilibrium 
in  learning,  by  using  the  facilities  which  others  provide  than  when 
we  rely  too  much  upon  our  own  opinions  and  researches.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Gross's  views  by  no  means  represented  the  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  convention.  We  confess  for  ourselves  that  we 
have  no  fears  for  the  independence  of  our  medical  literature.  We 
belive  that  the  writings  of  !*  the  great  medical  men«i^mitrxxniiffl%^ 
past  and  present,  of  our  country,"  have  received  and  will  receive 
from  American  physicians  just  that  amount  of  veneration  which  they 
deserve,  and  when  we  read  in  Braithwaite^  speaking  of  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  our  profession,  that  "The  American  journals, 
abound  in  the  most  valuable  original  articles,  and  show  the  rapid 
strides  our  friends  are  making  to  compete  with  the  mother  coun- 
try ;"  when  Dr.  Walshe,  of  King's  College,  London,  will  say  as  he 
did  to  bis  class  a  few  weeks  since  in  an  introductory  lecture,  that 
for  a  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  they  had  to  cross  the  At- 
•  lantic,  as  he  regarded  the  work  of  our  countryman,  Prof.  Geo.  B. 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  superior  to  any  published  in  Great  Britain, 
we  need  not  fear  for  our  reputation  abroad,  nor  dismiss  our  hopes 
of  yet  realizing  an  "independent  national  medical  literature." 

0. 


The  Dublin  Medical  Press  is  responsible  for  the  following  notice 
MsdioalDbbpotisu.    Ad  article  of  the  slashing  kind  has  appeared  in 
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the   Westndmter  Bevieto,  probably  intended  to  be  read;  bofctt 

seems,  like  some  recent  attacks  on  vaccination,  to  have  &11en  flatlj 
as  though  stUl-bom  on  public  regard.  It  begins  with  a  violent  and 
ooarse  attack  on  the  Provincial  Association  of  England  in  the  trite 
and  commonplace  style  of  the  ordinary  opponents  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  legitimate  medicine.  It  inveighs  in  fantastio  tenns 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  being  tampered  with,  bat  upholds 
the  doctrine  that  herbalists,  coffinites,  prescribing  chemista,  drug- 
gists  et  id  genus  omne,  mimi,  balatrones,  &o.,  should  be  rather  en- 
couraged than  otherwise,  as  the  less  of  legalized  or  any  other  medt 
oine  the  better.  The  **  hygienic  conscience  "  oi  the  country,  it  am 
must  be  awakened  to  put  down  the  "  Provincial  ABSociation."  it 
joins  the  other  London  journals  in  opposition  to  the  "  oouncii'*  of 
Mr.  Headlam*s  bill,  because,  it  says,  as  the  planets  are  by  a  sort  ot 
"  spontaneous  fission  "  broken  off  from  the  sun,  so  a  centnd'oooncil, 
or  one  uniform  education,  must  also  break  in  pieces ! 

We  know  not  what  may  be  the  rules  of  criticism  which  the  Med. 
Press  adopts.  "  An  article  of  the  slashing  kind,"  may  possibly 
deserve  a  slashing  notice,  but  the  article  referred  to  hardly  requires 
such  a  notice  from  a  candid  pen.  Every  one  who  reads  it,  knows 
that  the  Westminster  is  radical  and  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  its  pages  one  can  always  find 
aiyji)le  opposite  to  those  reforms  or  changes  which  interest  or  preja- 
^ce  may  suggesl.  We  have  always  been  disposed  to  consider  aJl 
legislative  bodies  negligent  in  granting  protection  to  the  physician, 
and  in  repressing  libertine  practice ;  yet  the  inteference  of  govern- 
ment in  these  respects  is  always  difficult,  often  dangerous  and  il- 
ways  ineffective.  The  writer  in  the  WestmiTUter  would  add  opposed 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  caladated  to  mingle  quackery  with 
science  and  legalize  both.  We  are  sure  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  will  consult  the  article  referred  to,  will  agree  with  us  that, 
erroneous  as  the  opinions  expressed  may  be,  "  it  is  only  earnest  and 
energetic, — not  "coarse,"  "violent,"  nor  "fantastic."  ^ 

In  passing,  we  cannot  help  saying  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Eog- 
Reviews  in  their  connection  with  medicine.  Almost  every  one  has 
some  article  of  interest  to  the  members  of  our  profession.  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Westminster,  besides  the  one  mentioned  above 
is  one  upon  The  Types  of  Mankind ;  in  the  Edinlurg,  an  elaborate 
review  of  several  works  by  Sir  Benj.  C.  Brodie,  Sir  Henry  Holland 
and  others,  upon  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  the  oonneotion 
of  the  body  and  mind ;  and  so  of  the  otheife.    We  wish  that  medi- 
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cal  men  would  more  generally  read  them.  No  embellishment  is  so 
great  in  our  profession  as  the  literature  of  medicine  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  medical  reforms.  e. 


Letter  frcm  Hutnboldt,  Some  persons  reported  the  author  of 
Cosmos  to  be  a  believer  in  the  mysteries  of  table-moving,  because 
he  had  approved  of  the  theory  of  the  elecricity  of  the  nerves,  stat- 
ed by  Da  3oys  Reymonds.  Dr.  Jobard  there  upon  wrote  to  Hum- 
boldt, to  ascertain  his  opinion  about  ^iritualism,  and  received  the 
following  answer  : 

«*  B&BLiN,  April  2d,  1856.  You  have  written  to  me,  my  dear  sir, 
as  you  always  do,  a  most  amiable  letter,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give 
jou  my  opinion  upon  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  direct  or  indirect  cerebral 
electricity.  I  have  a  holy  horror  of  all  kinds  of  pine- wood  spirit- 
ualism and  psychographic  mysticism.  Tou  increase  my  horror  by 
&e  ghost  of  that  ephemeric  being  of  reason,  which  is  to  receive  in- 
telligence from  the  thoughts  of  those  persons  who  surround  the 
table.  You  know  that  Geoffrey  Saint  Hiliare  pretends  to  have  sweat 
the  ozyde  of  thought  while  in  Egypt,  and  you,  my  dear  friend,  will 
say,  that  my  incr^ulity  is  the  simple  consequence  of  my  laziness. 
I  submit  willingly  to  the  reproach,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
friendship,  which  you  always  extended  to  me,  will  not  be  diminished 
if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  leading  you  out  of  the  obscure  path  of 
error.     I  rely  on  your  forgiveness.  A.  V.  HUMBOLDT." 

— Boston  Med.  ^  Surg.  Journal, 

Bust  ov  Db.  Wabbbn.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  the  family  of  the  late  distinguished  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  that  Ball 
Hughes  has  completed  a  fine  likeness  of  him  from  sittings  taken  du- 
ring the  last  two  months.  The  bust  was  approved  by  the  Doctor's 
family,  and  is  a  fine  intellectual  likeness,  with  a  life-like  expression, 
which  this  artist  is  always  particularly  happy  in  producing  in  hia 
works.  We  presume  there  will  be  many  calls  for  it  in  marble. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Dr.  Walter  Channing  of  Boston  has  presented  a  large  portion  of 
hia  medical  books  to  the  City  Library.  The  object  of  the  donation 
is  to  place  those  rare  and  valuable  books  where  they  can  be  consult- 
ed by  the  entire  profession  of  tiie  city, 

l?he  High  Court  of  JudiMry  at  Bdinburg,  has  decided  that  the 
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disclosore  of  pregDanoy  to  the  suspected  &ther  is  a  suffieeot  answer 
to  the  charge  of  concealment. 

The  reader  of  Scott's  Heart  of  Mid  Loitfaan^  will  at  once  appre- 
ciate this  decision  in  Scottish  law. 

In  the  city  of  Berlin,  during  the  year  1855,  there  were  2172 
cases  of  cholera ;  787  recovering,  and  1385  dying, — the  ratio  be- 
ing a  little  more  than  1  to  2,  and  this  in  a  city  where  the  research- 
es upon  the  subject  have  been  carried  further,  and  where  the  treat- 
ment adopted  is  probaly  better  than  in  any  other  place. 

"Psychological  Gossip."  In  a  very  interesting  article  in  that 
most  scientific  and  ably  conducted  psychological  journal — ^the  Asf- 
him  Journal^  edited  by  Dr.  Bucknell — we  find  under  the  head  of 
"  psychological  gossip,"  several  instances  where  the  suggestion  of 
ideas  ending  in  insanity  or  the  opposite  are  given.  Robert  Hall, 
the  eloquent  preacher,  became  insane  from  tne  monotony  of  the 
.  dull,  flat  scenery  near  Cambridge ;  and  Cowper,  the  poet,  became 
melancholy  from  living  by  the  flat,  sedgy  river  banks  of  Ouse. 
Galileo,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered  the  pendulum  by  thinking  on 
a  lamp  swinging  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa ;  and  Newton,  gravitation 
by  a  falling  apple.  Burns  conceived  "Scots  wha  hae,"  walking 
with  a  friend  one  stormy  night  through  a  mountain-road  in  Scotland. 
"  The  elegant  Bossuet,"  the  brilliant  Curran,  and  the  learned  Ba- 
eon,  (continues  the  Asylum  Jawrrud^  sought  and  found  in  muac  a 
stimulus  for  their  respective  talent ;  while  the  composer,  Beethoven, 
loved  to  wander  forth  alone ;  the  hollow  meanings  of  the  coming 
storm,  the  agitated  trees,  the  stream  and  waterfall  filled  him  with 
delight,  and  inspired  him  with  those  harmonies  which  astonish  and 
enrapture  every  lover  of  music."  Dr.  Carpenter,  it  is  further  said, 
"  lays  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  processes  of  thought  are  first  called 
into  activity  by  such  impressions  conveyed  to  the  vesicular  matter 
of  the  cerebral  lobes  by  ascending  nerve  fibres,"  all  mental  Ac- 
tions begining  in  such  suggestions. — Dublin  Med.  Press, 

NxBVES  ov  THE  Utebus.  Dr.  R.  Lee  has  just  finished  a  course 
of  lectures  on  this  subject  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  London, 
where  he  exhibited  his  dissections  and  preparations,  and  showed 
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ihat  bis  opponeDts  had  now  almost  given  up  their  opposition.  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith  also,  in  a  recent  leoture,  states  that  "with  every  anxie* 
ty  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  I  think  it  mast  be  said  that,  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  new  evidence  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  important  subject  has  been  very  greatly  in  Dr.  Lee's 
favour." — Dublin  Med.  Press. 


Worse  than  the  "  Maine  Law."  The  town  of  Olonmel,  Ire- 
land, has  lately  enacted  an  edict  worthy  to  figure  in  the  code  of  Ly- 
curgus.  Every  person  detected  in  a  state  of  intoxication  will  be 
led  or  carried,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  to  the  munici- 
pal prison ;  after  which  the  nearest  apothecary  will  be  required  to 
empty  his  stomach  by  a  pump  ad  hoc.  The  operator  wiil  receive  a 
fee  of  7s.  6d.  If  this  plan  does  not  cure  the  intemperate,  it  will  at 
least  benefit  the  apothecaries. —  Va.  Med.  <f*  Sur.  Jour. 

Yalitablb  Mbdioinb. — ^A  Yankee  doctor  has  contrived  to  extract 
from  sausages  a  powerful  tonic,  which,  he  says,  contains  the  whole  ' 
strength   of  the  original  bark  ;   he  calls  it  the  *  Sulphate  of  Ca- 
nine ! "     He  anticipates  a  great  popularity  for  it  in  New  York. — 
Worcester  Transcript. 

This  is  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  following  professional  ^'tfu 
d^esprit. 

An  Irish  doctor  advertises  that  the  deaf  may  kecar  of  him  at  a 
house  in  Liffy  street,  where  also  his  blind  patients  may  see  him 
firona  ten  till  three.  o. 

Dislocation  of  the  Femitb. 

We  are  glad  to  remark  the  appreciation  which  has  been  shown 
during  the  past  two  year,  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith's  method  of  reduc- 
ing dislocations  by  manipulation. 

We  call  it  Dr.  Smith's  method^  because  we  believe  it  to  have 
originated  with  him,  and  to  have  been  first  taught  by  him.  What- 
ever merit  may  belong  to  Dr.  Reid,  of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Fischer 
of  Cologne,  or  to  Colombat,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  two  for- 
mer as  copyists,  accidental  it  may  be,  and  the  latter  as  applicable 
to  the  whole  subject  of  Luxations,  rather  than  having  reference  to 
this  particular  mode  of  procedure. 
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It  is  not  our  object  at  this  time  to  saj  anything  that  may  seem 
like  a  wish  to  open  again  the  diseofision  of  this  question  of  prior 
right  With  many  it  is  still  sub^jtidice.  We  merely  express  our  uv 
willingness  to  adopt  what  seems  to  be  the  general  custom  in  oar 
American  Journals  of  calling  this  the  method  of  Dr.  Beid. 
Three  successful  cases  are  reported  in  the  Jan.  No.  of  the  JV.  F. 

.  Journal  of  Medicine,  by  E.  J.  Fountain,  m.i>.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa ; 
one  being  on  the  dorsum  illiif  and  the  other  two  upon  the  pubiM. 
In  the  London  Med.  Times  and  GcLzzette,  (June  18, 1855,)  is  a  case 
of  Mr.  Cook,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  successfully  treated  by  this  methr 
od.  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  in  the  WeS" 
tern  Lancet  a  case  of  six  month's  standing  which  he  reduced  by 
manipulation  alone.  In  the  N,  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine^  it  is  stat* 
ed  that  Dr.  Wood,  of  that  city,  has  employed  this  mode  three  times 
successfully.  The  last  case  occurred  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  (Feb. 
23d,  1826,)  and  the  patient  was  discharged  the  next  day,  cured. 
There  the  dislocation  was  into  the  iscMatic  notch.  Another  ctse, 
reported  in  the  Dublin  Med.  Press,  occurred  in  the  Jenris  street 

'  Hospital  of  that  city,  (August  80tli,il855,)  where  Ihe  dislocation 
was  upon  the  dorsum  illii.  In  this  case  Mr.  W.  H.  Stapleton  re* 
dueed  the  femur  by  Dr.  Smith's  method.  o. 
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ADDRESS    TO    THE    GRADUATES    OF    THE 
VERMONT    MEDICAL    COLLEGK 

Delivered  on  the  2bth  of  June,  1856. 

By  William  Henrt  Thayer,  M.  D.,  Prop,  op  Pathology  and  thb 
Practice  op  Medicine. 

Gentlemen  : — The  Vermont  Medical  College  has  now  invested 
you  with  the  dignity  of  the  Doctorate  of  Medicine.  We  cannot  bid 
you  go  forth  from  us  to  the  active  exercise  of  professional  duties, 
without  giving  you  some  parting  words  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment. In  the  name  of  my  colleagues  I  ask  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  thoughts  that  occur  to  us  upon  the  subject  of  your  relation 
to  your  patients  and  to  the  profession  of  which  you  are  members. — 
Your  studies  have  placed  you  in  a  position  of  far  greater  responsi- 
bility than  rests  upon  most  other  men.  Human  beings  are  the  ma- 
terials upon  which  you  will  work.  Health  is  the  chief  object  of 
your  attention,  and  life  hangs  upon  the  issue  of  your  exertions. — 
Such  a  career  cannot  be  entered  upon  lightly  ;  and  we  are  impelled 
to  consecrate  your  embarkation  on  a  voyage  so  sacred,  with  thoughts 
and  exhortations  suited  to  the  occasion. 
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All  men  know  and  acknowledge  the  advantage  which  m^tal  labor 
possesses  over  physical.     The  primitive  state  of  society  was  one  of 
universal  manual  labor.     Every  individual  provided  himself  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  with  his  own  hands.     Gradually  the  exercise 
of  men's  minds  began  to  indicate  to  them  the  possession  of  varioiu 
degrees  of  original  mental  power ;  and  the  attempt  to  devise  easier 
methods  of  procuring  the  moans  of  sustenance  developed  their  pow- 
ers to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  produced  the  first  inequality  in  in- 
dividuals.    The  shrewd  and  intelligent  soon  became  masters,  while 
the  rest  were  servants.     The  continuance  of  mental  culture  and  ex- 
ercise from  generation  to  generation,  introduced  new  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  the  world.     With  these  grew  the  need  of  them,  which 
operated  as  a  new  and  constantly  increasing  stimulus  to  inventioa 
and  contrivance.    Inventive  power  was  applied  more  and  more 
widely — extending  itself  to  the  production  of  the  beautiful  as  wel  ^ 
as  the  useful.     Wherever  the  highest  civilization  prevails,  men's 
wants  are  fully  commensurate  with  their  possessions;  and  the  human 
mind  is  still  employed,  and  with  an  activity  increased  immeasurably 
beyond  its  first  condition,  in  devising  new  modes  of  saving  labor, 
new  materials  to  make  life  happy  and  attractive.     And  while  sci- 
ence is  zealously  studied,  to  render  the  mechanic  arts  more  perfect — 
while  natural  philosophy  is  improving  the  machinery  of  our  mills, 
and  chemistry  furnishes  new  metals  for  our  implements  of  labor,  and 
meteorology,  by  its  revelations  of  air  and   ocean-currents,  shortens 
our  voyages  across  the  seas,  and  saves  us  millions — ^while  it  is  culti- 
vated for  exclusively  useful  purposes,  it  is  also  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  beautiful,  in  feeding  those  lofty  sentiments  whose  posses- 
sion makes  the  chief  difference  between  man  and  man. 

All  may  share  in  the  benefits  that  soientific  studies  have  confer- 
red upon  the  world — the  improvements  in  the  arts  have  simplified 
labor  for  the  very  poorest,  and  what  were  once  luxuries  have  now 
in  many  instances  become  universal  necessaries.  But  the  greatest 
privileges  of  all  belong  exclusively  to  those  whose  intellectual  studies 
are  procuring  these  common  advantages.  Greater  than  wealth, 
greater  than  all  other  possessions  is  a  well-cultivated  mind, — ^is  the 
privilege  of  spending  our  time  and  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 
A  taste  for  study,  and  opportunity  to  indulge  it,  must  be  considered 
the  greatest  of  blessings.  For  its  tendency  to  the  elevation  of  char- 
acter we  must  chiefiy  honor  it. 
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Iliat  intellectmil  cultivation  has  these  advantages  we  have  the 
world  in  evidence.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  is  sach  saperiority  that 
^ves  rank,  station  and  authority.  It  will  not  be  kept  down.  Uni- 
versal mental  capacity  lifts  its  possessor  at  once  above  his  fellows. 
He  who  can  plan  and  contrive  is  not  content  to  pass  his  life  in  car- 
rying out  the  plans  of  others  :  his  pre-eminence  is  soon  acknowl- 
edged, and  he  is  allowed  the  position  he  demands.  Mental  labor 
will  always  be  superior  to  mere  physical  labor.  Science  investigates 
the  principles  upon  which  the  works  of  the  artisan  are  performed, 
and  teaches  him  easier  methods  of  attaining  his  results.  This  is  the 
natural,  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  things.  Equal  rights  all  have, 
if  they  can  maintain  them.  Wealth,  learning  and  power  are  open 
to  universal  competition ;  but  that  inequality  in  the  possession  of 
these  advantages  which  exists  to-day,  would  appear  again  in  the 
course  of  a  single  generation,  were  all  men  to  be  now  reduced  to  a 
common  level.  Starting  with  the  admission  that  true  greatness  con- 
sists in  the  purest  Christian  morality — and  that  the  possession  of 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  entire  absence  of  all  worldly  advan- 
tages— I  repeat,  that  next  to  this  it  is  intellectual  pre-eminence  and 
the  pursuit  of  mental  studies  that  give  the  most  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  great  privileges  which  science  confers  upon  her  votaries  im- 
pose upon  them  important  obligations.  If  you  enjoy  advantages  of 
which  many  have  no  knowledge,  it  is  your  solemn  duty  to  use  them 
with  industry,  and  to  render  them  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
mankind.  The  point  you  have  now  reached  is  not  the  terminus  of 
your  studies.  In  the  period  of  pupilage  you  have  but  scanned  the 
general  outlines  of  medical  science.  We  believe  you  to  be  so  faith- 
fully prepared  in  the  rudiments  of  medicine,  that  you  may  be  safely 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  sick.  But  the  most  industrious  ap- 
plication for  a  long  life-time  will  fail  to  exhaust  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  various  departments  of  our  science.  All  that  is  known  in 
medicine  is  not  in  the  possession  of  any  one  individual  :  the  three- 
Boore  years  and  ten  of  one  man's  life  are  not  sufi&cient  to  gather  all 
its  treasures.  Indeed,  the  field  is  boundless  :  what  is  known  is  lit- 
tle in  comparison  with  all  there  is  to  know.  The  extension  of  sci- 
entific research  in  any  direction  opens  new  and  illimitable  seas  for 
exploration.    It  is  not  an  imaginary  infinity,  as  with  the  traveller 
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whose  weary  limbs  are  "  spent  with  the  march  that  still  lengtlieBi 
before  him," — it  is  a  reality.  Pathological  anatomy  had  hardly  he- 
gun  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  clearness  which  admitted  of  gCDeralin- 
tion,  when  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  animal  tissoes 
left  us  far  behind,  and  showed  us  the  intimate  constitution  of  abnor- 
mal structures,  of  which  we  had  hitherto  seen  as  it  were  only  the 
outside.  And  every  day*s  experience  with  this  wonderful  instm- 
ment  proves  how  vast  a  work  we  have  undertaken.  Half  a  life-time 
may  be  spent  in  acquiring  only  the  alphabet  of  microscopy.  The 
common  appearances  of  anatomical  tissues  and  elements,  whtdi  ap- 
pear so  plain  in  description,  we  sometimes  fail  to  recognise  after  long 
use  of  the  instrument ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  natural  tissues 
are  created  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute  among  physiologists.  AMiit 
stronger  evidence  can  we  have  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  way  of 
microscopic  research  than  the  differences  of  opinion  among  such  men 
as  Rokitansky  and  Paget,  Kolliker  and  Virchow? — or  the  constantly 
recurring  fact  of  voluminous  works  published,  entertaining  certain 
explanations  of  phenomena  in  physiology  which  were  revealed  by 
the  microscope,  rendered  obsolete  by  subsequent  researches,  even 
made  by  observers  no  more  careful  than  the  first  ?  Let  me  not  be 
understood  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  the  use  of  the  microscope. 
Far  from  it.  Natural  science  is  too  deeply  indebted  to  it  to  allow 
me  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  its  value.  The  discoverers  of  anew  country 
carry  away  false  impressions  of  what  they  see,  and  it  remains  for 
repeated  explorations  to  correct  one  error  after  another.  So  in  the 
operations  of  nature  which  come  under  the  view  of  the  naturalist- 
phenomena  must  be  presented  again  and  again  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  and  seen  in  various  connections  by  different  observers,  before 
we  can  reach  absolute  truth. 

Side  by  side  with  the  microscope  advances  Chemistry ;  and  wfiile 
the  magical  instrument  discloses  the  cells  and  the  fibrillar  of  fibrine 
to  our  eyes,  chemical  analysis  separates  one  of  these  fibres  into  Car- 
bon, Hydrogen,  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen.  In  the  blood  it  detects  the 
atom  of  iron  in  every  blood-disc  which  the  microscope  has  revealed 
— the  blood-disc  so  minute  that  twenty  thousand  of  them  laid  side 
by  side  will  make  a  line  only  an  inch  in  length.  And  in  this  other 
science  we  stand  again  upon  a  new  spot,  from  which  paths  of  light  ra- 
diate like  sunbeams  in  every  direction,  each  one  a  fact ;  and,  like  the 
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sun's  rays,  growing  broader  by  expansion  and  subdivision  as  we  ad- 
vance. The  boundaries  of  science  are  thus  constantly  extending, 
and  it  grows  daily  more  and  more  difficult  for  any  one  man  to  be 
master  of  all.  ^ 

We  are  not  on  this  account  to  fold  our  hands  in  despair.  We 
must  comfort  ourselves  with  the  assurance  that  every  fact  gained,  if 
it  discovers  the  existence  of  many  more  facts  and  relations,  renders 
the  acquisition  of  them  at  the  same  time  more  easy.  Thus  it  is  that 
Agassiz,  undoubtedly  the  most  learned  naturalist  living,  with  his  vast 
basis  of  scientific  learning,  seizes  upon  new  observations  and  puts 
them  into  their  appropriate  place  in  science,  with  a  readiness  that 
seems  intuitive.  One  fact  elucidates  another.  And  every  scientific 
man  owes  it  to  his  fellow-men  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  studies  for  which  he  has  been  training  himself. 

Doctares  in  Medicinal  Teachers  of  Medicine  !  If  teachers,  cer- 
tainly  students.     Students  now,  and  through  life. 

Every  mechanic  above  the  most  ordinary  capacity  bends  his  mind 
upon  the  improvement  of  his  tools  and  his  plans  of  work.  And 
what  art  is  there  which  needs  more  such  attention  than  does  the  art 
of  medicine  ?  Stand  as  well  as  you  may  at  this  point  in  your  lives 
—be  qualified  howsoever  well  for  the  diploma  you  have  this  day 
received — if  you  now  lay  aside  your  books  and  your  habits  of  study 
and  observation,  your  practice  will  soon  be  a  mere  routine,  an  empi- 
rical application  of  remedies  learned  in  the  lecture-room. 

The  first  years  of  a  physician's  life  are  rarely  much  occupied  with 
practice.  There  are  daily  many  hours  of  leisure.  This  is  golden 
time,  if  well  employed.  This  is  the  only  time  he  will  ever  have  for 
I  laborious  study.  His  few  cases  will  give  a  direction  to  his  reading ; 
and  if  he  studies  systematically  the  best  authorities  within  his  reach 
upon  the  subject  in  hand,  he  will  be  able  to  attain  to  clear  ideas  of 
medical  principles  by  the  opportunity  to  witness  their  application, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  be  forming  studious  habits  which  will 
never  desert  him.  Thus  the  first  years  of  practice  will  want  the 
tedium  that  is  inseparable  from  the  life  of  the  idler  while  waiting 
for  business.  Thus  only  will  he  be  enabled  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  man  of  riper  years,  who  is  usiially  preferred  as  a  medical 
adviser.  A  large  practice  is  sometimes  picked  up  by  him  who 
spends  his  idle  time  in  street-gossip,  in  bar-room  good-fellowship, 
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and  in  mixing  himself  up  in  the  private  aS&m  of  his  neighborhood. 
But  occasions  come  when  real  worth  and  exact  knowledge  bear  awaj 
the  palm.  And  though  the  people  are  often  attracted  to  the  one 
whose  chief  merit  is  in  companionable  qualities,  yet,  when  exact 
scientific  knowledge  comes  into  competition  with  these  characteris 
tics,  in  some  case  where  great  anxiety  is  felt,  the  man  of  gennine 
learning  is  found  out  for  his  true  value.  A  late  periodical  contains 
the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  young  practitioner — ^too 
apt  an  illustration  of  my  remarks  to  be  omitted  here. 

He  says  : — "  I  settled  in  this  place  about  two  years  since,  under 
the  shadow  of  an  old  physician  who  had  long  monopolized  the  prac- 
tice of  the  town.  During  the  first  year  and  a  half  I  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  but,  undaunted,  applied  myself  diligently  to  a  careful  re- 
view of  my  studies,  and  the  perusal  of  the  best  medical  periodicals. 
The  opportunity  finally  offered,  for  me  to  apply  my  knowledge  to 
good  account.  I  was  called  to  visit  a  man  with  dislocated  thigh, 
which  the  old  man,  my  rival,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  reduce  with 
pulleys,  after  torturing  the  patient  for  several  hours,  to  the  horror  of 
the  bystanders.  Before  visiting  the  patient,  I  carefully  reviewed 
the  admirable,  and  to  me  invaluable  paper  of  Dr.  Markoc,  in  the 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine, 'on  reducing  dislocated  femur  by  mani- 
pulation. I  found  the  patient  and  friends  alarmed,  and  fearful  of 
having  instruments  again  used.  I  placed  him  in  the  proper  position 
for  manipulation,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  bystanders, 
began  the  required  movements  of  the  limb.  Without  causing  the 
slightest  pain,  I  carried  it  through  the  proper  circle,  and  was  about 
to  bring  it  down,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  slipped  gently  into  its 
socket,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
friends.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  within  one  month  of  that  opera- 
tion, I  had  all  the  business  I  could  do." 

You  should  not  treat  any  case  in  this  ealy  time  of  your  practice 
without  thorough  reading  on  the  subject.  But  let  not  this  be  all 
your  study.  Continue  your  investigations  in  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy. The  study  of  comparative  anatomy  is  always  at  hand,  in  the 
dissection  of  every  animal  that  falls  in  your  way.  It  furnishes  re- 
creation as  well  as  useful  occupation.  If  you  are  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  microscope,  hours  may  be  profitably  spent  eveiy  day  in 
the  use  of  it.    Go  over  again  a  course  of  systematic  reading,  on  all 
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the  subjects  of  your  preparatory  studies.  Where  you  were  before 
confined  to  general  treatises  on  practice,  and  works  prepared  for 
text-books,  you  may  now  select  the  best  monographs.  They  should 
always  be  the  best,  however.  Prefer  those  which  are  the  result  of 
observations  rather  than  hypothetcal  treatises.  You  want  no  man's  the- 
ories of  any  disease,  unless  he  present  his  grounds  for  your  judgment 
And  as  you  are  not  at  first  qualified  to  select  for  yourselves,  you 
may  be  governed  in  your  choice  by  the  opinions  of  the  bast  Jour- 
nals. In  the  well-conducted  medical  periodical,  too,  you  will  find 
a  very  valuable  and  indispensable  variety  of  reading — ^you  will  find 
the  newest  discoveries  of  the  best  men,  many  of  which  will  enable 
you  to  correct  the  errors  of  previous  study — errors  in  some  degree 
inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of  medical  science. 

Write !  Record  your  observations.  Publish  them.  But  not  un- 
less they  are  carefully  observed  and  faithfully  recorded.  The  exer- 
cise of  writing  will  render  you  more  exact  in  observing,  and  the 
necessity  of  exposing  yourselves  to  public  criticism  in  the  pages  of 
a  Journal  will  strengthen  you  in  a  good  course,  or  aid  to  correct  a 
false  one.  If  you  look  forward  to  preferment  in  the  profession,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  only  honors  to  which  medical  men  are  likely 
to  attain,  or  which  they  can  enjoy  consistently  with  scientific  pur- 
suits — of  which  the  Professor's  chair  stands  almost  alone — nothing 
is  so  well  calculated  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  your  wishes  as 
the  publicity  acquired  by  successful  authorship,  whether  in  the  pe- 
riodical or  otherwise.  I  speak  with  visions  before  my  eyes  of  the 
tide  of  wretched  medical  literature  with  which  we  are  flooded — of 
the  many  medical  periodicals  whose  contents  are  not  worth  the  paper 
they  have  stained.  In  spite  of  all  the  tiresome  experience  of  much 
of  medical  writing,  I  say  "write."  Not  to  benefit  your  profession, 
but  yourselves.  You  will  not  be  read  by  those  whose  good  opinion 
is  worth  having,  unless  you  have  written  what  is  worth  reading. — 
It  your  first  attempts  fail,  persevere,  and  in  time,  success  will  crown 
your  efforts.  The  art  of  writiog  well  is,  first,  to  have  something  to 
say ;  and,  secondly,  to  say  it  in  the  fewest  words  and  plainest  man- 
ner. In  composition  there  should  be  no  flowers  but  those  of  spon- 
taneous growth.  It  is  only  the  long-practised  writer  who  can  safely 
attempt  to  ornament  his  periods  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  And 
especially  in  scientific  papers  it  is  desirable  to  confine  yourselves  to 
a  plain,  unadorned  statement  of  facts  and  arguments. 
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Thus  caltivating  the  intellect  and  acquiring  learning,  by  stady 
and  by  composition,  you  are  securing  in  the  surest  manner  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  community.  To  inspire  general  confidence  is,  some  ca- 
ses of  lucky  accident  excepted,  a  work  of  time.  That  it  is  so,  is 
the  earnest  of  the  stability  of  your  own  reputation  when  you  have 
earned  it.  As  one  generation  will  be  slow  to  desert  your  elders  in 
practice  now  for  you,  so  will  you  be  the  long-trusted  advisers  of  the 
next.  Where  your  competitors  are  deserving  of  success,  honest  and 
able,  faithful  to  their  patients,  and  fair  in  their  dealings  with  yon, 
well-educated  and  sound  in  their  scientific  principles,  you  cannot 
complain  that  business  is  slow  to  pass  from  their  hands  into  yours. 
But  there  are  times  when  your  temper  and  patience  will  be  tried, 
and  with  reason.  You  will  see  ignorance  successful  because  it  is 
aged,  and  quackery  encouraged  for  its  large  promises,  by  the  least 
discriminating  and  judicious  part  of  the  community.  Are  you  to 
attack  the  fallacies  in  opinion  and  the  absurd  practices  that  you 
meet  with  in  regimen  and  medical  treatment  ?  Are  you  to  enter  the 
lists  against  any  of  the  follies  of  the  day,  to  unmask  the  deceptions 
of  homooopathy  and  expose  the  shallowness  of  the  "  water-cure  T* — 
Are  you  to  carry  on  war  with  every  phase  of  charlataney  as  it  aris- 
es? No.  Men  cannot  fight  with  so  unequal  weapons.  You  may 
as  well  undertake  to  reason  with  your  horse,  as  to  address  arguments 
to  those  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  science,  whose  empirical  rules 
are  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  growing  out  of  the  eccentric- 
ities of  a  dreamer,  and  owing  their  encouragement  to  the  love  of 
novelty  and  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant.  But  when  ignorance  wil- 
ling to  be  enlightened  comes  in  your  way,  it  is  your  duty  and  your 
privilege  to/nstruct  it.  Few  persons  are  without  favorite  notions, 
— popular  views  in  regard  to  disease,  embodying  some  fallacy  which 
leads  to  errors  in  living  or  in  medical  treatment.  We  should  waste 
our  time,  if  we  tried  to  correct  the  false  principles  which  prevail 
among  persons.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  to  be  expected  that  those 
without  the  medical  profession  should  be  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
pies  of  pathology.  Good  sense  will  save  them  from  very  gross  er- 
rors, and  especially  leads  them  to  seek  advice  when  they  are  ill, 
rather  than  to  tamper  with  themselves.  Sensible  men  are  content  to 
receive  directions  from  their  medical  friend,  and  leave  the  reasoning 
upon  the  case  to  him.     With  such  persons  it  is  easy  to  correct  erro- 
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Dions  yiews  and  mischievons  habits.  Bnt  it  is  not  in  general  advi- 
sable to  combat  ^Ise  medical  theories  among  extra-professional  men. 
Now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  person  of  high  intelligence,  whose 
tastes  have  led  him  to  the  stndy  of  medical  science,  and  with  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  discuss  principles.  But  ordinarily  it  is  a  debate 
with  knowledge  on  one  side  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  and  no  less 
absurd  than  it  would  be  for  one  of  us  to  argue  a  point  of  law  with 
an  attorney. 

Medicine  differs  from  every  other  occupation  in  one  respect — it  is 
eminently  a  benevolent  profession.  We'  take  it  up  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  living,  but  we  practise  it  with  the  understanding  that  our 
services  are  never  to  be  refused  to  those  who  are  too  poor  to  buy 
them  at  their  rated  value.  It  is  proper  that  the  regular  fees  should 
be  liberal,  and  exacted  as  strictly  as  those  of  any  other  men,  of 
those  who  are  fully  able  to  pay  for  our  services.  But  the  poor 
must  never  be  turned  away  from  your  door,  because  they  are  poor. 
Day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  sunshine  and  storm,  affect 
not  the  promptness  and  constancy  of  your  attendance  upon  the 
aflSuent ;  let  them  make  no  difference  to  the  poor.  They 
should  see  as  great  alacrity  in  answering  their  calls,  as  marked 
respect  for  their  human  nature,  as  constant,  unremitting  and  cheer- 
fully rendered  attendance,  as  if  they  had  the  means  of  compensating 
you  fully  for  your  labor.  Perhaps  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  point, 
if  I  can  read  your  hearts  from  my  own,  there  is  no  call  for  length- 
ened exhortation  here.  **The  poor  are  my  best  patients,  for  God  is 
their  paymaster,"  says  one  of  our  profession.  You  will  find  it  true. 
The  greatest  happiness  derived  from  my  professional  life  has  been,  I 
think,  in  the  care  of  the  poor, — when  poverty  has  been  graced  with 
genuine  christian  trustfulness,  and  the  outpourings  of  a  grateful 
heart  towards  the  physician.  Such  kindly  relations  we  may  of  course 
have  with  other  than  the  indigent,  but  in  their  case  we  can  indulge 
in  cordial  communication  with  them,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
charge  of  mercenary  motives. 

Medicine  stands  on  a  different  basis  from  other  professions,  in  the 
relation  which  exists  between  physician  and  patient.  In  all  profes- 
sional intercourse  the  feelings  are  more  or  less  enlisted  on  both  sides. 
We  are  selected  with  great  deliberation,  taken  on  trial — and  when 
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we  prove  skilfal,  and  are  received  into  confidence,  it  is  bestowed 
without  reserve,  and  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  is  found  in 
hardly  any  other  profession.  The  attachment  of  a  woman  to  lier 
physician^I  speak  of  woman  because  it  is  with  her  we  have  mod 
frequent  dealing  in  the  sickroom — her  attachment  to  her  physician 
is  one  of  the  strongest  she  knows.  And  the  benefit  his  atteadanee 
confers  upon  her  is  much  increased  by  this  bond.  The  drugs  he  ad- 
ministers have  a  magical  influence ;  the  advice  he  gives  is  more  pal- 
atable than  that  of  all  others  ;  general  doubts  and  want  of  faith  do 
not  include  him ;  the  clouds  of  despondency  that  have  gathered 
thickly  around  her  couch  in  the  night-watches  are  dispelled  by  his 
entrance—— 

His  "mominn^  visit  in  itself  combines 
The  best  of  cordials,  tonics,  anodynes." 

Mercenary  calculations  have  little  connection  with  such  feelings. 

The  nature  of  our  relation  to  our  patients  involves  a  knowledge  of 
their  affairs  such  as  is  not  revealed  to  others.  We  soon  learn,  of 
course,  all  those  peculiarities  of  temper  which  rarely  appear  in  pub- 
lic, but  are  kept  for  the  unreserved  intercourse  of  home.  Vanities 
and  weaknesses  come  to  light,  which  we  had  never  connected  with 
their  possessors.  Those  who  are  ordinarily  troubled  by  tiifles,  of- 
ten grow  strong  and  bravo  in  the  time  of  affliction  ;  and  many  a 
one  gives  way  to  slight  trials,  in  whom  we  expected  fortitude.  For 
us  the  general  mask  is  stripped  off:  vice  is  painted  in  vain;  the 
modest  veil  of  virtue  cannot  hide  her  from  us. 

Many  of  those  who  consult  us,  come  to  pour  out  their  private 
griefs :  our  known  acquaintance  with  the  woes  of  life,  suggests  us  as 
those  most  easy  to  confide  in  when  they  are  in  trouble. 

The  success  of  medical  treatment  depends  so  much  on  our 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  a  patient's  life,  the 
mental  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected,  as  well  as  his  bodily  con- 
dition, that  we  necessarily  demand  his  fullest  confidence.  The  per- 
plexities of  business,  the  consciousness  of  crime,  or  even  any  of 
the  lesser  troubles  which  need  not  be  ennumerated,  all  are  poured 
out  into  our  ears  and  hearts.  We  know  the  whole.  Then  only  can 
we 

"  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And,  with  some  swoet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perUoos  grief, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart." 
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Then  only  can  we  apply  to  the  body  the  remedies  suited  to  its  re- 
lief. 

By  the  frequency  of  such  confidences,  we  become  worthy  of  them. 
Confidence  begets  honor.  The  temptation  to  retail  the  affairs  of 
oar  patients  cannot  long  continue  with  any  one  who  has  a  spark  of  ^^ 

honorable  feeling. 

We  should  also  avoid  talking  of  the  medical  history  of  those  un- 
der our  charge.  It  is  a  miserable,  a  contemptibie  way  of  getting 
notoriety.  It  may  be  very  agreeable  to  excite  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  a  crowd  of  idlers  in  the  town  lounging-places,  at  the  re- 
lation of  your  successes  in  medical  treatment — ^but  it  is  a  taste  that 
had  better  not  be  cultivated.  You  will  secure  some  patients — ^but 
you  are  contributing  your  part  to  induce  fickleness  in  them,  unfound- 
ed confidence  and  equally  unfounded  distrust.  If  all  our  profession 
were  hon&st,  and  no  one  claimed  to  have  special  and  peculiar  power 
and  ability — ^if  that  part  of  our  code  of  ethics  were  universally  re- 
garded, which  places  us  all  on  the  same  honorable  level,  using  the 
same  remedial  means  and  enjoying  equal  opportunities  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  diseases — the  learned  and  unassuming  would  not  be 
so  often  deserted  for  the  ignorant  pretender. 

It  is  indeed  too  often  the  fault  of  the  educated  physician  that  he 
is  left  for  the  ignoramus  :  had  he  never  claimed  unusual  power,  had 
he  not  spoken  of  himself  as  one  whose  opinion  was  better  than  that 
of  other  men,  no  more  would  be  expected  of  him,  and  his  efforts, 
when  unavailing,  would  not  occasion  so  bitter  disappointment.  It 
is  from  our  promising  more  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  per- 
form, that  people  lose  confidence  in  medicine.  The  power  of  prog- 
nosticating in  disease  is  the  most  valuable  that  a  physician  can  pos- 
sess :  to  foretell  correctly  the  result  of  a  case,  wins  him  more  fame 
than  anything  else  he  can  do.  It  matters  not  whether  the  result  be 
in  life  or  death — if  he  predicts  it,  he  will  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
patients.  And  justly — for  nothing  is  more  important  to  their  hap- 
piness, and  nothing  indicates  more  acumen  in  him  or  more  thorough 
study  and  observation.  Be  careful  then  not  to  give  a  J)rognosis 
more  favorable  than  the  case  warrants.  Bo  not  excite  in  your  pa- 
tient and  his  friends  expectations  which  are  sure  to  be  disappointed. 
Do  not  expect  that  you  will  be  able  to  control  a  disease  which  has 
hitherto  proved  incurable.    It  is  such  wanton  and  ignorant  blun- 
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ders  that  have  brought  great  opprobrium  on  our  profession,  and  lost 
for  medicine  so  much  of  the  general  confidence.  It  is  this  whid 
has  given  rise  to  many  of  the  prosecutions  of  surgeons  in  courts  of 
law.  They  have  promised  complete  restoration  of  injured  parts, 
where  such  restoration  was  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
or  have  neglected  to  inform  the  patient  at  the  outset  that  a  perfect 
cure  could  not  be  made — and  in  either  case  have  been  held  respon- 
sible for  the  result.  Do  not  therefore  excite  expectations  whidi  can 
never  be  realized — do  not  promise  more  than  medical  art  can  acoonH 
plish — for  it  is  this  which  brings  it  into  disrepute. 

Confidence  readily  bestowed  is  easily  withdrawn.    If  you  make 

friends,  you  will  make  enemies.     You  cannot  avoid  it 

"Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny." 

The  language  that  Hamlet  addressed  to  Ophelia  is  applicable  to  us 
all.  A  physician's  course  is  peculiarly  open  to  remark  :  his  cases 
are  discussed  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other ;  his  merits 
are  canvassed  by  all  the  empty-headed  gossips  of  the  town.  Where 
the  actions  of  others  excites  only  distaste  in  their  neighbors,  the 
physician  often  gets  downright  hatred.  He  has  been  too  near  his 
patients,  too  much  in  their  confidence,  to  be  discarded  with  any  more 
moderate  feelings.  Rivalry  between  two  members  of  our  profession 
is  often  strong  enough  to  enlist  active  parties,  which  embitter  the  life 
of  the  town  with  their  criminations  and  recriminations.  Actions 
are  commented  on,  severe  remarks  made,  reputations  stabbed,  confi- 
dence destroyed.  It  rests  with  you  to  prevent  this.  If  you  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  the  subjects  of  calumnious  reports,  you  may 
give  them  acontinued  life  or  not,  according  to  your  manner  of  treat- 
ing them.  He  who  is  anxiously  inquiring  about  his  public  reputa- 
tion will  certainly  hear  what  is  disagreeable;  and  if  slander  is  busy 
with  his  name,  it  will  grow  stronger  whenever  he  notices  it.  Disre- 
garded, it  sinks  into  contempt,  and  is  soon  forgotten.  No  man's  rep- 
utation was  ever  protected  or  restored  by  his  talking  about  it.  If 
you  are  calumniated,  live  down  the  slander ;  prove  by  your  course 
that  it  is  not  true.  If  you  do  not  talk  about  yourselves  and  your  af- 
fairs out  of  doors,  people  will  not  mention  them  to  you — and  they 
will  very  soon  grow  tired  of  discussing  you  among  themselves. 
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A  little  nndeserved  abuse — ^ay,  a  great  deal — i^  usefal.  It  teach, 
es  you  to  depend  less  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  to  look  within  for 
the  direction  of  your  course,  and  not  to  desire  chiefly  the  approba- 
tion of  men,  or  to  dread  their  displeasure. 

One  evil,  indeed,  sometimes  arises  from  being  the  mark  of  unde- 
served persecution.  It  is  that  our  friends,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
regard,  take  up  our  cause  with  unwarrantable  ardor.  They  magnify 
our  virtues  to  a  degree  that  is  trying  to  a  sensitive  person,  as  wel  I 
as  eventually  detrimental  to  his  reputation. 

Always  discourage  their  well-meant  practice  of  sounding  your 
praises  for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  services  of  our  profes- 
sion. Friends  will  cease  talking  extravagantly  in  your  favor,  when 
it  i3  apparent  that  it  is  distasteful  to  you.  Men  cannot  be  altogether 
insensible  to  public  opinion — nor  is  it  desirable  th^y  should  be  so. 
All  of  us  owe  a  certain  degree  of  allegiance  to  the  general  views  of 
the  community  and  the  world ;  it  is  no  more  than  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  privileges  of  society.  jBut  conformity  is  only  binding 
on  us  in  degree.  Its  excess  is  the  American  vice ;  individual  thought 
and  action  are  swallowed  up  in  it.  We  dare  not  differ  from  others 
in  the  least  of  our  habits — we  sacrifice  grace,  copifort  and  health  to 
the  tyrannical  dictation  of  fashion.  So  too  in  higher  matters  than  dress 
and  social  habits,  we  see  the  same  slavish  propensity  to  follow  other 
men,  the  same  dread  of  standing  alone.  The  independent  thinker 
gets  hardly  decent  treatment  from  his  fellows.  First  scoffed  at  and 
ridiculed,  and  finally  quite  overlooked  when  ire  are  tired  of  laughing 
at  and  abusing  him,  he  grows  strong  by  beiog  driven  to  his  own  re- 
sources and  forced  to  depend  solely  upon  himself.  Great  deeds  and 
great  thoughts  are  never  the  work  of  a  multitude-^they  must  be 
wrought  out  by  individual  minds,  acting  alone.  Whatever  people 
may  say,  whatever  may  be  the  public  sentiment  on  any  subject  rela- 
ting to  you,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  time  of  action  comes,  the  whole 
responsibility  rests  upon  you  alone.  It  is  therefore  far  more  for  your 
peace  of  mind  that  you  should  acquire  a  decision  of  character  which 
will  prevent  your  waiting  to  know  what  your  friends  think,  before 
you  take  up  a  course  of  action,  or  listening  for  the  remarks  of  your 
enemies  after  you  are  committed  to  it. 

But  I  am  treading  ground  that  is  common  to  every  profession ;  to 
all  mankind.    Let  us  return,  for  a  brief  space,  to  matters  that  per- 
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tain  exclusively  to  ourselves.     In  the  few  remaining  moments  lei  n» 
add  one  more  hint  upon  jour  strictly  professional  relations. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  you  should  now  be  reminded  with  how  mneh 
greater  prospect  of  success  we  may  attempt  to  ward  off  the  attada 
of  disease  than  to  attempt  to  cure  it.  If  the  medical  lectures  is 
this  College  have  failed  to  convince  you  of  this  truth,  a  few  years 
experience  in  practice  will  satisfy  you  that  the  subject  has  not  been 
misstated.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  be  pursuaded  that  your  grea^ 
est  duty  is  to  instruct  those  in  your  professional  circle  in  all  the  dai- 
ly habits  of  life,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  health.  It  will  be 
your  fault  if  your  patients  and  neighbors  live  with  an  entire  disre* 
gsurd  of  those  physiological  laws,  whose  observance  is  required  to 
preserve  their  vigor  and  activity,  and  to  train  their  children  into 
robust  men  and  women.  Your  duty  does  not  permit  you  to  confine 
your  advice  to  the  sickroom ;  but  the  families  which  employ  you  as 
a  medical  adviser  have  a  constant  claim  upon  your  counsel,  and  yoa 
will  be  highly  culpable  if  you  suffer  them  to  continue  in  the  practiee 
of  physical  abuses  without  remonstrance.  In  matters  of  public  con- 
cern,— the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  construction  of  aqa&> 
ducts  and  the  selection  of  water,  and  in  the  drainage  of  towns,  fat 
example, — ^be  ready  to  watch  over  the  general  interest,  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  dangers  may  be  avoided  and  nuisances  abated. 
Make  it  appear  that  these  things  are  of  vital  importance,  and  thai 
you  are  ready  to  join  in  the  adoption  of  every  means  to  improve  the 
general  health.  In  a  village  the  physician  may  become  the  worthy 
oracle  of  the  place,  if  be  shows  a  lively  interest  in  what  most  con- 
cerns the  comfort  of  his  neighbers. 

But  one  thing  more  is  requisite — sl  matter  less  often  thought  of 
than  the  imparting  of  instruction.  It  is  that  his  example  should  ac* 
cord  with  his  teaching.  Let  him  regulate  his  owh  life  and  house- 
hold in  conformity  with  his  doctrine,  that  all  may  see  that  he  be- 
lieves what  he  teaches.  It  is  idle  to  tell  men  that  excesses  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  are  ruinous,  that  sickness  comes  of  improper  food, 
careless  exposures,  and  still  more  foolish  confinement,  if  we  live  no 
more  wisely  than  our  neighbors. 

To  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  sickroom,  add  a 
constant  thoughtfulness  on  the  means  by  which  a  higher  grade  of 
health  can  be  obtained,  and  by  which  disease  may  from  year  to  year 
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become  a  greater  stranger  to  our  doors  ;  and,  like  Jenner,  you  will 
win  an  nndjing  name,  and  the  still  higher  rewards  that  wait  on 
duty  well-performed. 

We  can  bear  to  be  reproached  with  failure  to  discover  specific 
remedies  for  disease — for  we  have  prouder  monuments.  The  care- 
&1  study  of  the  natural  history  of  diseases  has  robbed  many  of  them 
of  factitious  terrors.  The  self-sacrificing  labors  of  medical  men 
have  introduced  iroproveme6t«  in  the  sanitary  regulations  of  towns 
and  cities,  by  which  health  has  been  improved  and  bills  of  mortality 
have  grown  less  formidable.  Fevers  that  kept  on  their  deadly  march 
in  defiance  of  the  wnole  artillery  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  have  struck 
their  colors  at  the  summons  of  the  goddess  that  presides  over  health. 
The  simple  elements  of  nature,  which  have  been  so  sedulously  denied 
to  the  sick,  if  overlooked  in  negligence,  are  exhibiting  their  power* 
ful  influence  as  healing  agents.  Water,  light  and  air  are  recovering 
their  merited  place,  and  the  traditionary  errors  of  opinion  which 
denied  them  an  entrance  to  the  sickroom  are  falling  gradually  but 
surely  into  complete  discredit. 

For  all  this  we  claim  the  meed  of  praise.  If,  almost  discouraged 
that  Panacea  so  seldom  heeded  our  prayers,  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  neglect  her  worship,  we  have  become  devout  and  faithful 
votaries  at  the  shrine  of  Hygeia. 

Gentlemen !  how  can  I  in  an  hour  do  justice  to  the  subjects 
which  naturally  occur  to  us  all  as  appropriate  to  this  era  in  your 
lives  ?  I  can  only  sketch  a  few  hints  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
thoughts  that  crowd  upon  my  mind. 

We  are  like  travellers  in  a  new  country,  sending  back  to  you 
who  are  setting  out  on  the  same  journey  tho  results  of  our  experi- 
ence.  As  we  mount  the  hill  whose  foot  you  have  just  reached,  our 
position  gives  us  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  region 
through  which  you  are  about  to  pass.  We  can  see  many  spots  where 
we  were  met  by  trials  and  disappointment;  there  are  far  more 
whose  sight  brings  the  recollection  of  unalloyed  satisfaction.  We 
well  remember  the  feelings  with  which  we  entered  upon  professional 
life — when  the  future  was  filled  with  beatific  visions,  when  success, 
popular  admiration,  honors  and  preferments  were  marked  out  in 
glowing  colors  on  the  chart  of  our  future  career.    As  one  point  af- 
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ter  another  was  passed,  disrobed  of  the  enchantment  which  distance 
had  lent  it — when  the  light  which  had  drawn  us  onward  proved  m 
mere  ignis  fatuus — we  were  fain  to  sit  down  sometimes  in  despair ; 
till  some  new  beacon  light  far  onward  aroused  us  to  new  efforts,  in 
which  disappointment  was  changed  to  success. 

And  mus,  with  honest  purpose,  with  energy  and  perseverance, 
shall  we  all  sooner  or  later  attain  to  the  supreme  object  of  our  just 
desires.  Whatever  in  life  or  eternity  is  worth  possessing,  deserves 
labor  and  strife.  Through  difficulties  bravely  encountered,  is  all 
true  progress  made. 

Go  forth  then,  friends,  with  our  cordial  "  God-speed,"  ready  to 
sustain  your  part  in  the  great  battle  of  life  !  Armed  wiUi  faith 
and  hope,  you  are  proof  against  the  daily  trials  that  will  sarroand 
you.  Nay,  by  resisting  them  you  will  grow  strong — until,  by  a 
long  and  honorable  course  in  your  profession,  having  won  the  crown 
of  honor,  the  succes,  and  the  respect  which  you  shall  have  richly 
earned  by  continued  effort,  you  stand  at  last 

"  As  some  tall  cliff,  tliat  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm — 

Though  round  its  breas  t  the  rolling' clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head  !" 
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ABSTRACT  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

Delivered  before  Medical  Sttidents,  during  the  Winter  q/*  1865-56 ; 
By  b.  D.  Sladb,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Lecture  VIII. 

Gbntlbmen  :  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-day  upon  Incontinence  of 
Urine.  This  affection  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life«  and  may  be 
partial  or  complete,  only  temporary  or  constant.  ^  Its  causes  are  va- 
rious. Thus  it  may  be  the  result  of  external  injury  or  violence, 
from  blows  or  falls,  or  it  may  follow  an  operation  like  that  of  Lith- 
otomy. Again  it  may  be  dependent  upon  Ghonorrhoea,  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  calculus,  or  upon  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  bladder  ;  in  fine,  upon  any  of  those  causes  which  we  have  seen 
produce  an  irritable  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Where 
the  affection  is  partial,  the  urine  is  retained  for  a  greater  or  less 
time,  and  is  then  passed  off  in  drops  or  in  a  small  stream.  "Where 
it  is  complete,  it  passes  away  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted,  and  the  un- 
happy patient  is  a  nuisance  to  himself  and  to  those  about  him.  It 
would  seem  strange  at^ first  thought,  that  any  error  could  ever  be 
made  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection,  and  yet  such  errors  are  not 
unfrequently  committed  by  the  careless  observer.  I  could  cite  to 
numerous  such  examples.  It  is  with  retention  of  urine  that  this 
incontinence  is  most  frequently  confounded.  The  only  circumstances 
which  would  warrant  such  a  gross  error,  would  be  when  the  bladder 
was  of  very  small  capacity,  owing  either  to  original  or  to  acquired 
causes.  Distension  in  such  an  organ,  and  overflowing,  might  occur 
without  any  tumour  being  formed  in  the  hypogastrium,  appreciable 
to  the  hands.  When  there  is  the  least  doubt,  of  course  wje  should 
always  have  recourse  to  the  catheter. 

Our  treatment  must  be  directed  according  to  the  causes  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  affection.  The  incontinence  from  external  in- 
jury often  passes  offspontaneously^  If  inflammation  be  the  cause,  a 
properly  directed  antiphlogistic  course,  such  as  I  have  before  advis- 
ed you  to  pursue,  will  be  indicated.  In  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  organ,  our  remedies  must  be  directed  to  the  invigora- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system.  If  the  incontinence  depends  upon  a 
morbid  irritability  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  we  must  ascertain 
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the  cause  of  this,  and  endeavor  to  remove  it-  Often,  as  you  well 
know,  it  is  merely  sympathetic,  as  in  the  early  and  later  stages  of 
pregnancy ;  or  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  ree* 
tum,  vagina,  uterus,  and  in  the  kidney.  Our  efforts  then  must  be 
directed  to  discover  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  our  treatment 
must,  necessarily  in  many  cases,  be  merely  palliative,  as  in  the  ma- 
lignant affections  to  which  all  these  organs  are  liable. 

But  it  is  this  affection  as  it  exists  in  children  and  young  peo- 
ple, to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  more  particularly.  Foo 
will  not  unfrequently  in  practice  be  called  upon  by  parents,  to  over- 
come this  annoying  difficulty,  in  one  or  more  of  their  children,  evea 
in  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  I  need  not 
say  that  in  many  cases  you  will  find  your  efforts  for  a  long  time  un- 
availing. Now,  this  complaint  differs  somewhat  in  its  character,  be- 
ing in  some  children  nocturnal  only,  while  in  others  it  is  intermit- 
tent, and  occurring  in  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  night.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mention  those  cases  where  the  affection  is  due  to  special  caus- 
es. You  will  find  that  those  children  who  suffer  from  incontinence  of 
urine  during  the  day  as  well  as  during  the  night,  are  at  times 
entirely  free  from  the  immediate  trouble,  but  are  at  all  times  called 
upon  to  empty  the  bladder  more  frequently  than  natural.  This 
is  often  found  among  children  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  and 
seems  to  be  hereditary  ;  for  I  have  seen  several  of  the  same  family 
afflicted,  as  were  their  parents  before  them.  In  these  cases  there  is 
a  morbid  irritability  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  an  exaltation  of 
the  natural  sensibili^  of  that  part,  often  unaccompanied  by  any 
appreciable  change  of  structure.  Very  frequently  you  find  no  ap- 
precial)le  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  urine ;  at  other 
times  the  urine  is  copious,  pale,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Where  the  incontinence  is  solely  nocturnal,  it  will  be  found  in 
many  cases  to  be  dependent  not  upon  disease  but  upon  habit  merely. 
M.  Petit  thus  classifies  the  nocturnal  form.  Under  the  first  catego- 
ry, he  places  those  children  who  are  too  lazy  to  rise  from  bed  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  nature  at  her  first  bidding.  Under  the  second,  those 
who  sleep  so  soundly  that  the  sensation  which,  precedes  the  desire  to 
urinate  is  not  sufficient  to  awake  them  —the  neck  of  the  bladder  is 
the  only  part  that  feels,  so  to  speak,  and  accustomed  as  it  is  to  obey 
this  sensation,  it  opens  mechanically,  and  suffers  the  urine  to  pass 
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tfithonftbe  brain  being  warned.  Under  the  third  he  arranges  those 
children  who  dream  that  they  are  urinating  against  a  wall,  or  into 
a  vessel,  &c.  Now,  as  you  see,  the  incontinence  of  the  first  and 
last  categories  depends  apon  no  pathological  condition  of  the  urinary 
organs,  but  upon  mere  habit,  and  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  adoption 
of  moral  means,  that  of  the  second  category  must  be  referred  to  pe- 
culiar conditions,  which  may  be  thus  explained  :  During  childhood, 
as  you  are  aware,  the  muscles  of  organic  life  have  a  greater  degree 
of  contractility  than  in  the  adult  age,  and  the  organs  which  are 
provided  with  these  are  more  frequently  emptied.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  bladder,  which  is  in  part  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
will.  During  the  day,  the  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscular 
fibres  are  prevented  by  the  simple  tonic  force  of  the  constrictor 
muscles  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  by  the  voluntary  contraction ; 
during  sleep  this  antagonistic  force  is  lost. 

M.  Civiale  differs  from  most  authorities  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
nocturnal  enuresis  in  children.  He  maintains  that  owing  to  a  slug- 
gish condition  of  the  bladder,  it  becomes  continually  distended,  and 
that  this  incontinence  is  due  to  an  overflowing,  analogous  to  that 
which  happens  in  every  form  of  retention.  M.  Caudmont,  on  the 
other  hand,  attributes  it  to  a  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
which  he  terms  coTttraction, — this  being  due  to  the  involuntary  and 
permanent  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  Guthrie's  and  Wilson's  mus- 
cles, which  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  symptoms  described  by  authors 
under  the  name  of  Neuralgia  of  this  part.  He  explains  the  benefi- 
cial action  of  Belladonna,  of  which  I  shall  speak  to  you  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  its  power  of  overcoming  this  condition.  I  think  from  my 
own  observation  that  his  views  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  true 
and  worthy  of  farther  consideration. 

"We  come  now  to  the  treatment  of  this  annoying  trouble.  First, 
in  those  cases  where  the  iqcontinence  is  by  day  as  well  as  night,  the 
treatment  should  be  general  and  local.  The  first  has  for  its  object 
to  overcome  the  influence  of  any  hereditary  disease  ;  by  attention 
to  the  diet,  which  should  be  generous  and  nutritious  ;  exercise  in  the 
open  air ;  regulation  of  the  bowels  ;  cold  bathing,  if  it  can  be  borne, 
and  the  use  of  a  proper  course  of  tonics.  In  some  cases  we  may 
advise  the  use  of  sedatives  with  benefit. 
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The  local  treatment,  has  for  its  object,  the  removal  of  any  trndae 
sensibility  or  irritability  of  the  bladder.  This  may  be  effected  by 
douches  of  cold  water  to  the  sacro-lumbar  region  ;  the  application 
of  blisters  to  the  sacrum  and  perineum  ;  the  occasional  passage  of 
the  bougie,  and  in  extremely  obstinate  cases,  even  a  slight  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Secondly,  of  the  treatment  of  those  cases  where  the  incontinence 
is  entirely  nocturnal.  As  with  many  children  this  form  of  enuresis 
is  cured  spontaneously  towards  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  you 
must  be  careful,  gentlemen,  not  to  pursue  too  active  treatment  be. 
fore  this  age  in  endeavoring  to  overcome  what,  after  all,  with  them 
is  an  affection  of  little  importance.  When  it  is  proper  to  interfere  we 
must  advise  the  influence  of  moral  measures,  which  should  never  be 
harsh  or  cruel ;  but  just  sufficient  to  make  the  habit  very  disagree- 
able to  the  individual.  My  remarks  upon  general  treatment  in  the 
other  form,  are  applicable  here  also.  The  diet  should  be  mild  and 
unirritant.  The  supper  should  be  given  early  and  nothing  after  this 
before  retiring.  A  hard  bed,  with  just  sufficient  clothing,  and  care 
to  awake  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  bladder,  are  im- 
portant points.  You  may  generally  assure  the  parents  that  the 
child  will  pass  his  water  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  hours  af^er 
retiring.  If  care  is  taken  to  empty  the  bladder  voluntarily  during 
these  two  hours,  nothing  farther  need  be  feared  until  morning  or  dnr^ 
ing  the  last  two  hours  of  sleep.  Bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  will  save 
«ome  trouble  to  the  parents.  As  regards  the  pbsition  of  the  child, 
whether  on  its  back  or  on  the  side,  in  bed,  I  believe  it  to  be  of  lit- 
tle consequence  ;  for  you  will  find  the  contents  of  the  bladder  emp- 
tied, no  matter  what  the  position.  In  some  cases,  mere  force  of 
habit  may  be  found  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  trouble ;  and  if  this 
can  be  broken  up  by  finding  out  the  particular  hour  and  causing  the 
child  to  empty  the  bladder  at  this  time,  the  remedy  will  be  complete. 
We  should  also  bear  in -mind  that  the  affection  may  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  ascarides  or  to  some  other  irritation  in  the  neighboring 
organs. 

As  regards  internal  remedies,  everything,  I  might  say,  has  been 
tried,  with  more  or  less  success.  Among  those  which  have  given 
the  best  results,  I  mention  Strychnine  and  Cantharides, — the  latter 
^jarried  to  the  extent  of  producing  slight  strangury.     You  will  find 
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Copaiba  and  Cabebs,  in  small  doses,  often  excellent  when  there  is 
anj  irritability  about  the  bladder.  A  small  Dover's  powder  often 
has  a  good  effect  But  Belladonna  has  the  most  decided  beneficial 
effects.  M.  Trousseau  first  made  use  of  this  remedy  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  in  Paris.  He  recommended  the  extract  in  pill, 
commencing  with  Gr.  J,  taking  care  to  awaken  the  child  as  I  have 
advised.  In  eight  days  double  the  dose,  and  in  eight  days  mqre  treble 
it,  waking  the  child  later  and  later,  and  finally  not  at  all.  I  have 
found  a  larger  dose  necessary.  I  commence  with  from  a  Gr.  J  to  J, 
according  to  the  age.  The  beneficial  effects  should  be  seen  in  eight 
or  t«n  days.  According  to  M.  Trousseau,  the  Belladonna  does  not 
have  the  same  good  effects  in  those  cases  where  the  enuresis  occurs 
during  the  day.  Silch  has  been  my  experience  also.  Your  ingenu- 
ity may  be  called  into  action  to  devise  some  mechanical  contrivance 
in  obstinate  cases.  I  can  suggest,  in  such  cases,  the  use  of  a  bit  of 
bougie — placed  along  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis, — the  point 
projecting  a  short  distance  beyond  the  gland,  and  retained  in  its 
place  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  This  approximates  the  walls  of 
the  canal  and  thus  prevents  the  passage  of  any  urine. 

For  girls,  M.  Trousseau  makes  use  of  an  india-rubber  bag,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  there  by  means  of  a  tube  inflated 
with  air,  which  is  retained  by  a  stop-cock.  This  contrivance  presses 
upon  the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  and  thus  prevents 
the  escape  of  urine.     By  emptying  the  air  it  can  easily  be  removed. 

Much  yet  remains,  gentlemen,  to  be  discovered  as  to  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  this  singular  affection.  You  will  perhaps  find  the 
remarks  which  I  have  given  you  of  some  practical  use. 


CASES  OF  TAPE  WORM. 

Rindge,  JY.  JZ.,  Jvly  l^th,  1856. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Noticing  in  the  last  number  of  your  valuable 
Journal  a  case  of  Taenia  Lata  recorded,  I  was  struck  by  the  remark 
that  "  Taenia  was  more  commonly  found  with  Russians,  Polanders, 
Finlanders,  Etc." 

My  experience  during  four  years*  service  in  the  Russian  marine, 
seems  to  give  strength  to  this  suggestion.  I  have  met  with  this 
troublesome  parasite  in  five  cases,  and  strange,  all  of  the  aflBiicted 
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were  Finlanders,  although  only  one  third  part  of  the  whole  aiiip'f 
crew,  (68  souls) — nearly  half  the  crew  being  Bussians,  and  one 
sixth  part  of  them  were  represented  by  eight  different  natioos.  In 
all  five  cases,  the  expelled  worm  proved  to  be  the  Bothriocephalns, 
two  of  which  are  at  present  in  my  possession — ^the  bnger  one  measoring 
thirty-nine  and  one  half  feet,  (in  three  pieces).  The  worm  yielded 
to  the  Allowing  treatment :  Two  days  previous,  the  patient  wu 
confined  to  a  pretty  short  diet,  besides  taking  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
oil  ricini  every  day ;  the  third  day,  R. — Cort.  rad.  punicse  granat 
5ii,  cog.  c.  aq.  font,  gxii  ad.  remanent  §viij,  adde :  Extr.  filicifi,  mar. 
SBtheri  5ss :  S — ^To  be  taken  in  three  doses,  during  three  successive 
hours.  Two  hours  after  this  again  castor-oil,  and  in  four  cases  the 
worm  came  away  after  a  few  hours ;  but  in  ooe  case,  the  parasite 
seeming  not  inclined  to  give  up  his  domicile  as  easily,  I  ordered  :  R 
Oil  Terebinth,  gss,  ol  nuc.  jugland  §ii.  S. —  To  be  taken  in  two 
doses,  after  which  he  gave  up  his  residence  also. 

Should  you  find  the  above  treatment  of  any  service  to  you,  please 
to  use  it  as  you  tliink  best 

Yours  Respectfully,  Dr.   E.   Sbyffarth. 


(For  the  N.  H.  Medical  Journal.) 

CASE  OF  PERNICIOUS  FEVER 

Occurring  at  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital^  Chelsea^  Mass 

DR.  CHARLES  A.   DAVIS,  SUPERINTENDENT    AND    SURGEON. 

REPORTED  BY  A.  w.  TJADER,  PharmoceiUist, 

James  Cobb,  an  American  seaman,  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  17 
years  of  age,  entered  the  Hospital  the  15th  of  May,  this  year.  He 
came  in  a  coasting  vessel  from  New  York,  where  he  had  arrived 
from  Antwerp,  Belgium.  At  the  time  of  his  entry,  he  had  a  Gon- 
orrhooa  of  a  few  days'  standing,  and  also  a  fluctuating  bubo  in  the 
left  groin.  This  Gonorrhoea  was  cured  in  a  few  days,  by  injections 
of  Chloride  of  Zinc,  gr.  x.  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  bu- 
bo was  stopped  and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  when  ho  was  taken 
(Thursday  evening,  May  29th,)  with  a  sudden  chill  which  lasted 
twenty  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  fever  and  profuse  perspiration. 
The  exacerbation  ended  in  copious  bilious  vomiting,  the  pulse  com- 
ing down  from  120,  strong  and  unyielding,  to  its  normal  standard 
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72,  but  rather  feeble.  To  allay  the  vomiting,  which  quite  exhaust- 
ed him,  he  had  10  drops  of  Chloroform,  and  a  Sinapism  to  the  Ep- 
igastrium. Still  later,  he  was  ordered  10  grs.  of  Calomel,  to  be  fol- 
lowed bj  Castor-Oil  in  a  few  hours.  This  brought  away  two  or 
three  bilious  discharges.  His  tongue  which  before  had  been  moist, 
although  furred,  at  night  was  brownish  and  dry.  He  was  consequent- 
ly ordered  the  following : — 

R  Olei  Terebinth.  5ij. 

Mucilaginis  Acacia  §ij. 
M.  Cochleare  parv.  tertia  q.  hora  sumend. 
His  pulse  was  now  96 ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  normal,  although 
the  skin  was  somewhat  dry.  Towards  mid-day,  the  30th,  he  was 
decidedly  better ;  his  tongue  and  skin  being  moister,  and  he  express- 
ed a  desire  for  food,  which  he  had  in  form  of  gruel.  Suddenly  in 
the  evening,  the  same  day,  he  underwent  a  collapse ;  his  pulse  be- 
ing gone,  face  hippocratic,  skin  very  cold  and  pupils  fixed.  He  had 
immediately  half  an  ounce  of  Brandy,  Sinapisms  to  feet  and  stomach 
warm  bottles  to  thighs,  and  stimulating  embrocations.  Brandy  was 
administered  at  short  intervals,  but  still  no  pulse  could  be  perceived. 
Breathing  grew  hurried  and  laborious,  and  all  at  once  he  ejected  by 
the  mouth  a  stream  of  coffee-ground  vomit,  bespattering  the  sur- 
rounding attendants,  and  expired. 

There  may  be  nothing  remarkable  in  the  above  case.  Still,  con- 
sidering the  previous  healthy  appearance  of  the  boy,  and  indeed  a 
few  hours  before,  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  crowding  symp- 
toms, the  rapid  march  to  destruction,  and  lastly  the  locality  where 
he  was,  there  is  in  reference  to  its  origin  and  cause  much  that  is 
curious  and  perplexing.  He  had  never,  as  he  stated  before  his 
death,  been  to  the  southward  of  New  York.  He  had  been  in  Ant- 
werp a  few  months  previously ;  but  there  are  no  remittent  fevers  there, 
much  less  such  an  alarming  type  as  this.  They  are  almost  invaria- 
bly found  upon  our  southern  seaboard,  and  in  some  of  the  western 
states,  along  the  rivers  of  South  and  West  Africa,  and  in  la  campag- 
na  of  Rome.  In  the  peculiar  form  of  disease  of  which  the  above 
case  is  an  excellent  example,  if  a  name  must  be  given,  none  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  of  Pernicious  Fever, 

No  examination  of  the  body  was  made  after  death,  as  when  the 
body  had  been  kept  24  hours,  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  rapid- 
ity of  decomposition  were  such  as  to  make  it  unavailing. 
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What  is  Quackery  ?  Numerous  and  grave  rumors  reach  us  of 
the  questionable  doings  of  some  members  of  our  profession — those, 
too,  who  have  made  professions  of  a  high  tone  of  professional  honor 
and  morality.  We  were  lately  asked  to  consult  with  a  man,  confes- 
sedly irregular  in  his  practice,  and  our  refusal  was  received  wiA 

surprise  and  the  ill-natured  remark  that  Dr.  • often  met  him 

and  that  we  seemed  to  consider  ourself  better  than  other  men.  We 
have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the  dereliction  of  men  who  wish  to 
maintain  a  fair  professional  character,  and  we  have  to  ask  any  one 
who  has  cases  of  violation  of  our  code  of  ethics,  to  report  them,  and 
such  action  will  be  taken  as  the  case  demands,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  ever  remembering  to  temper  justice  with  mercy.  n. 


Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon.  By  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D. 
pp.  312.     Second  Edition,     Cincinnati :  Longley  Brothers. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  more  than  half  the  graduates  at 
our  Medical  Schools,  have  the  merest  smattering  of  Latin,  and  a  &r 
larger  proportion  know  not  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a  work 
designed  to  convey  at  once  to  the  eye  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
a  word  derived  from  these,  will  be  a  great  desideratum.  Such  is 
the  work  now  before  us,  and  as  such  it  is  excellently  prepared.  Ab 
a  defining  dictionary  there  are  others  far  superior.  In  its  par- 
ticular province,  it  will  rank  as  first.  We  only  regret  that  such  a 
book  is  needed,  and  trust  that  its  influence,  like  most  other  books  of 
this  class,  will  not  be  to  make  their  necessity  more  imperative  and 
classical  ignorance  more  general  in  our  profession.  o. 

Annual  Keport  of  the  New  Hampshire  Insane  Asylum.  1856. 
John  E.  Tyler,  M.  D.,  Superintendent, 

Every  citizen  of  New  Hampshire,  and  every  member  of  the  Med- 
ical Profession  in  the  State,  must  feel  a  high  degree  of  pride  that 
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we  have  in  our  midst  an  institution  so  admirably  arranged,  so  well 
conducted,  and  one  which  adds  to  its  present  usefulness  such  pros- 
pective advantages  for  that  unfortunate  class  of  the  community 
which  finds  an  asylum  there.  Several  important  improvements  have 
been  undertaken  or  completed  during  the  past  year.  The  new 
Cottage,  designed  to  accommodate  the  most  turbulent  patients,  has 
been  finished ;  a  new  wing  is  nearly  completed ;  a  steam  heating 
apparatus  for  the  whole  establishment  has  been  provided  ;  commo. 
dious  cellars  have  been  constructed  under  both  wings,  and  a  steam 
laundry  has  been  added.  The  entire  capacity  of  the  building  will 
soon  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  225  inmates.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  received  during  the  past  year  has  been  95  ;  and  the 
number  discharged  96.  During  the  same  time  ten  have  died,  and 
the  number  remaining  under  treatment  May  31,  1856,  was  154.  No 
person  from  without  the  State  has  been  admitted  for  more  than  two 
years  past. 

We  feel  assured  that  all  who  may  read  this  report  will  agree  with 
the  Trustees  in  their  high  commendation  of  the  Superintendent. 
nor  could  a  better  compliment  than  that  of  the  Auditor  be  given. 
"  Seldom,"  says  he,  **  do  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  profebsion- 
al  ability  and  practical  business  so  admirably  combined  as  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  operations  and  care  of  the  Asylum."  g. 


The  Medical  Profession  in  Ancient  Times.  An  Anniversarg 
l>iscauTse  delivered  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicijie, 
Nov.  7th,  1855.  By  John  Watson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  New 
York  Hospital.     Published  by  order  of  the  Academy. 

We  cannot  help  regarding  the  work  before  us  as  one  of  the  no- 
blest accessions  to  the  literature  of  our  profession  which  has  ever 
been  made.  We  are  glad  that  an  American  physician  was  found 
willing  to  attempt  the  task,  and  that  so  learned  and  influential  a  So- 
ciety as  the  New  York  Academy  has  been  the  patron  of  the  under- 
taking. A  more  scholarly  production  we  rarely  meet;  a  better 
written  and  more  carefully  prepared  discourse  we  do  not  know.  It 
is  needless  for  us  to  make  extracts  from  the  work  in  order  to  exhib- 
it the  grace  of  style,  the  learning  and  systematic  care  which  is  dis- 
played in  every  page.  The  origin  of  Medical  Science  in  the  remo- 
test antiquity,  its  early  progress,  the  foundation  of  the  Medico-phi- 
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losophical  schools,  the  systems  which  flourished  in  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Kome,  are  described  and  traced,  and  the  volame  doses  with  an* 
interesting  and  valuable  chapter  upon  "  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Boman  empire  in  relation  to  the  Profession."  o. 


History  of  the  Ligature  Applied  to  the  BRAcmo-CEPHAurc 
Artery;  with  Statistics  of  the  Operation.  By  Paul  F.  Eve, 
M.  D.     Nashville: 

This  little  pamphlet,  the  contents  of  which  appeared  in  the  Julj 
No.  of  the  NaskvUle  Jcnvrmd  of  Med,  and  Surg.^  of  this  year,  contains 
the  records  of  sixteen  cases,  in  ten  of  which  this  operation  has  bccD 
performed.  These,  it  appears,  are  the  only  ones  on  record.  Death 
followed  in  all  cases  where  the  operation  was  actually  attempted  or 
completed.  In  conclusion  Dr.  Eve  very  justly  makes  the  query : 
"  After  this  exposition,  who  will  again  venture  to  tie  the  brachio- 
cephalic artery?"  G. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  Abujssat,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  Paris,  has 
recently  died.  He  was  born  in  1796,  in  a  provincial  town  of  France, 
and  like  multitudes  of  his  brethren,  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  his 
own  industry  and  perseverance.  Although  not  connected  with  aoy 
hospital,  M.  Amussat  was  looked  upon  as  among  the  first  in  hu 
profession,  and  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  is  chief- 
ly known  by  his  invention  of  an  operation  for  artificial  anus  by  an 
opening  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  by  his  essay  on  the  Accidental  In- 
troduction of  Air  into  the  Veins,  (which  gained  a  prize  of  four 
thousand  francs  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences;)  and  by  his  History 
of  Lithotripsy.  In  his  manners,  Amussat  was  cordial  and  affable, 
and  in  his  intercourse  with  foreigners  formed  a  marked  contrast,  in 
this  respect,  to  many  other  distinguished  men  of  Paris.  There  are 
many  of  our  countrymen  who  will  recollect  the  agreeable  scientific 
reunion  at  his  house,  to  which  strangers,  and  especially  Americanst 
were  welcome. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


At  Cincinnati,  on  the  10th  ult.,  Prof.  John  Locke,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age.  Prof.  Locke  was  born  in  Fry  burg,  Me.,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College.  He  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  from  1836  to  1853.  In  1850, 
he  invented  the  celebrated  Magnetic  Clock,  still  in  use  in  the 
Observatory  at  Washington. — R. 
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We  leam  from  the  Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Jaumal  that  Prop. 
Joshua  B.  Flint,  a  native  of  Cohasset,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1820,  and  for  several  years  a  practising  physician 
in  Boston,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Sargery  in  the  Med- 
oal  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  having  formerly 
filled  the  same  chair  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine. 

Peof.  Muttbr  has  been  elected  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  where  he  has  for  so  long  a  time 
fulfilled  the  active  duties  of  a  teacher.  The  honor  is  certainly  well 
deserved. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Parker,  the  former  Editor  of.  this  Journal,  has  re- 
signed the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  New  York  Medical  College, 
and  Dr.  La  Contb  that  of  Chemistry  in  the  same  Institution. 

Dr.  Edward  Warren,  of  Edenton,  N.  C,  has  received  the  last 
Fiske  Fund  Prize  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Bhode  Island  Medical 
Society. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  founder  and  former  Editor  of  the  N.  J. 
Med,  and  Surg,  Reporter,  having  returned  from  Europe,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  retreat  for  Imbecile  Children,  at  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia. 

We  understand  that  Db.  Jeffries  Wyman,  Hersey  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  Harvard  L^niversity,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  place  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren. 

Upon  no  one,  it  seems  to  us,  could  this  honor  have  fallen  more 
appropriately,  nor  could  a  better  tribute  be  given  to  one  whoso  life 
has  been  devoted  so  assiduously  to  scientific  pursuits. 

We  cannot  help  acknowledging  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
this  appointment.  We  shall  never  cease  to  remember  with  pleasure 
the  commencement  of  our  professional  studies,  when  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  listen  to  the  instructions  and  witness  the  investigations  of 
so  agreeable  a  teacher,  so  earnest  a  scholar,  and  so  learned  a  man. 
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"  Unrivalled  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  and  putting  constantlj 
in  use  the  fruits  of  long  study  and  industrious  research  in  foreign 
lands,  upon  all  the  great  points  of  interest  in  the  collateral  branch- 
es of  Natural  History,  his  influence  will  be  intimately  and  pleasant- 
ly felt  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  possessing,  as  they  do,  such 
charms  for  even  the  unskilled  listener.'*  G. 


Foreign  Appointments.  We  find  in  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire 
of  May  30th,  that  Prof.  Yirchow,  the  distinguished  teacher  of 
Special  Pathology,  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Microscopy,  in  the 
venerable  school  of  Wurtzburg,  Bavaria,  has  been  induced  by  the 
brilliant  offers  of  the  Prussian  Grovernment,  to  accept  the  ebaxr  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  What  "Wurtx- 
burg  has  lost  by  this  transfer,  Berlin  has  gained,  and  another  bril- 
liant star  has  thus  been  added  to  that  splendid  array  of  science,  the 
Berlin  Medical  Faculty. 

M.  Paul  Dubois.  This  distinguished  obstetrician  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  by  Im- 
perial Decree  dated  March  16,  on  the  occasion  of  the  happy  deliver- 
ance of  the  Empress,  on  that  day,  of  a  Prince. — Lancet,       '  g. 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 

Professional  Munificence.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  record 
the  splendid  donation  made  by  Prop.  Mutter  to  the  Society  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  It  consists  of  his  private 
Cabinet  of  calculi,  bones,  wet  and  dry  preparations,  casts,  models  and 
drawings,  and  is  valued  at  20,000  dollars.  Accompanying  this,  is 
the  sum  of  30,000  dollars  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
Society's  Museum,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Prof,  of  Special 
Surgical  topics  tri-ennially.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  require, 
among  other  things,  that  during  the  coming  three  years  a  fire-proof 
Museum  Building  shall  be  constructed  by  the  Society.  o. 


Truth  will  out  sometimes  even  in  Therapeutics.  During  the 
great  continental  struggle  early  in  the  present  century,  and  while 
the  French  held  sway  in  Austria,  a  young  diplomatist  was  sent  from 
Paris  to  Vienna,  charged  among  other  government  missions,  with  a 
sum  of  gold,  which,  for  greater  s^urity,  he  carried  in  a  girdle  be- 
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Death  his  other  clothiDg.  On  reaching  the  term  of  his  destination, 
and  unburdening  himself  of  his  weighty  charge,  what  was  his  as- 
tonishment to  find  his  money  white  !  He  wrote  back  to  Paris  stat- 
ing that  silver  had  been  given  him  instead  of  gold.  A  government 
inquiry  was  at  once  set  on  foot,  in  the  progress  of  which  it  was 
elicited  that  the  diplomatist  had  been  previously  under  a  long  mer- 
curial course  for  a  veneral  complaint, — a  piece  of  intelligence  that 
•but  for  the  unlucky  affinity  of  mercury  for  gold,  would  doubtless 
have  remained  buried  in  oblivion. — Lancet. 


St.  Loms  Hospital  Burned.  The  City  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  15th  of  May  last.  There  were  ninety-six 
patients  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  all  of  whom  were 
safely  removed,  except  one  poor  lunatic,  who  rushed  into  the  flames. 
The  structure  cost  $100,000,  and  was  insured  for  only  a  limited 
amount. —  Va,  Med.  Jour, 


New  Marine  Hospital. — Anew  U.S.  Maflne  Hospital  has  been 
established  at  Cotuit  Point.  Dr.  Paul  W.  Allen,  of  Barnstable,  has 
been  appointed  House  Physician. 


Vaccination  in  Boston. — During  the  quarter  ending  July  1st, 
there  were  vaccinated  by  the  City  Physician  of  Boston,  1045  per- 
sons. Eleven  vessels  arrived  at  Quarantine,  with  3920  passengers, 
during  the  same  time,  all  of  whom  were  in  good  health. 


Prop.  Wm.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  in  Europe  for  a  few 
years'  tour.  This  visit  is  partly  undertaken  for  business  and  partly 
for  travel.  We  understand  that  the  American  medical  public  will 
hear  from  him  from  time  to  time,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Press. 


New  Orleans  School  op  Medicine. — In  May  last,  a  new  School 
of  Medicine  was  chartered  in  New  Orleans,  with  a  faculty  composed 
of  ten  professors.  The  first  course  of  lectures  will  commence  on 
the  17th  of  November  next,  and  continue  five  months.  We  have 
the  AnncuncemeTit  of  this  school  now  before  us,  and  notice  as  pecu- 
liarities, the  right  reserved  by  the  faculty  to  revoke  a  Degree,  al- 
ready conferred,  if  the  holder  shall  engage  in  irregular  or  unprofes- 
sional practice,  as  also  an  attendance  upon  the  course  of  Hospital 
lectures  to  be  given  at  this  Institution.     We  wish  \%  every  success. 

o. 
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MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical 
Instruction. 

Students  will  be  received  for  any  length  of  time  and  receive  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  the  Collateral  Sciences. 
They  will  have  access  to  a  very  large  and  excellent  Medical  li- 
brary, with  Medical  Reviews,  Journals,  Drawings,  Plates,  &c. 

GEO.  H.  nUBBARD.M.  D. 
N.   E.   GAGE,  M.  D. 
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WM.  HENRY  THAYER,  M.D., 

HAS   removed   to 

«  ^m^  ■ 

THE  subscribers  will  continue  to  give  private  instructions  to  Medical 
Students,  by  means  of  daily  recitations  and  lectures,  in  all  the  depait- 
ments  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Students  will  enjoy  peculiar  advantages  for  witnessing  surgical  prac- 
tice, and  for  auscultation  and  percussion  in  diseases  of  the  chest 
Material  for  dissection  will  be  provided  during  the  winter. 

GEORGE  B.  TWITCHELL,  M.D., 
Wm.  henry  THAYER,  M.  D. 
Keene,  N.  H.,  July  Ist,  1856.  tf. 
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CASE  OF  CLOSURE  OF  THE  DUCTUS  COMMUNIS 

CHOLEDOCHUS, 

Occurring  at  the  TJrdted  States*  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

DB.  CHARLXB  A.  DAVIS,  8UPBBINTSNBXNT  AMD  BUBGXON. 
EIPOBTXD  BT  A.  W.  TJADXB. 

William  Nelson,  sailor,  native  of  Norway,  entered  the  Hospital 
May  16th,  1856.  He  arrived  last  from  Virginia,  and  while  yet  on 
board,  three  days  before  entry,  was  seized  with  a  slight  rigor,  hio- 
cap  and  distrdk  of  stomach,  looseness  of  bowels,  and,  at  times,  vom* 
iting — the  last  oocurring  as  soon  as  anything  was  taken  in  shape 
either  of  food  or  drink.  He  had  no  appetite;  tongue  coated 
at  edges,  bright  red  in  the  centre,  indentated  and  flabby  ;  skin  cool 
and  dry ;  headache.  Ordered,  at  entry,  a  pill  of 
R  Mass.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iij. 
Ext.  Conii. 

Oum.  Camph.  pulv.  aa  gr.  ij.  M. 
and  also  an  Enema, 

R    Amyli  mnoilaginis  ^i^* 
Tr.  Assaf.    m.  xxz. 
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Afterwards,  to  take  the  Hyd.  Con.  and  Camph.  pills,  one  eveiy  ib( 
hours.    To  allay  yomiting  Chloroform,  Bioarbonate  of  Soda 
Creasote  were  given,  but  not  with  any  great  benefit  to  the  patient. 

May  17th.  Constant  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  with  daj-oolored 
stools.     Continued  treatment. 

May  18th,  Diarrhoea  somewhat  less;  stools  still  daj-oolored ; 
less  vomiting ;  skin  moist ;  pulse  small ;  the  whole  body  darkly  tint- 
ed with  bile ;  tongue  moist  and  coated  at  the  edges.  Ordered  Bran- 
dy, and  Sinapisms  to  epigastrium.     Vomited  brandy. 

May  19th.     The  same.     Warm  water  to  feet 

May  20th,  Vomited  less;  bilious  tint  of  sclerotica  and  akin 
augmented.    Ordered, 

R    Ext.  Hyosey.  gr.  ij. 
Ext.  Conii.  gr.  i. 
G-um.  Camph.  gr.  ij. 
M.  ft.  pil.     One  every  three  hours. 
To  continue  warm  water  to  feet.     Towards  noon  had  convulsions  ; 
pupils  contracted  ;  skin  cool ;  sinking. 

May  21st.  4  o'clock  A.  M.  Another  convulsive  spasm,  in  wfaidi 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body  participated,  and  from  which  he  did  not 
rally.     Died  at  seven  and  a  half  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  body  was  examined  32  hours  after  death.  Stature  small  bnt 
firmly  built  and  muscular— only  slightly  emaciated.  Rigcr  Mortis 
complete.  Sugillation  of  nates,  shoulders  and  genitals.  Complex- 
ion dark ;  eyes  deeply  sunken  in  the  orbit ;  lungs  healthy  and  crepi- 
tant. Pericardium  and  heart  deeply  yellow,  as  also  were  the  inner 
walls  of  the  ventricles ;  heart  also  very  fatty.  Intestines,  stomadi 
and  peritoneum  strongly  tinted  with  bile.  Liver  light  yellow  and 
filled  with  very  dark  bile,  amounting  in  all  to  three  or  four  ouaoes. 
DucUis  c<ynmtunis  ckdedockus  entirely  cZbs^e^u/^—not  admitting  the 
finest  needle.  There  were  some  traces  of  congestion  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  liver,  with  adhesion  to  the  diaphragm.  Eddneys  healthy ; 
bladder  contained  four  ounces  of  dark  bilious  urine.  Intestines 
filled  with  clay -colored  faeces ;  rectum  empty  and  its  mucous  coating 
deeply  yellow.     Encephalon  not  examined. 
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(Vor  tho  Nmr-Hampthlre  Jonmal  of  Medicine.) 

LUXATION   OF  THE  FEMUR  REDUCED  BY  MANIPU- 

LATION. 


Messrs.  Editobs  : — What  has  lately  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject  of    reducing  luxation  of   the  Femur,  by  manipulation,  has 
broaght  to  memory  a  case  of  my  own,  of  dislocation  of  this  bone, 
on  the  Pabis,  which  was  thus  reduced,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
since.     The  subject  was  quite  an  old  man.    The  accident  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  fall,  and  took  place  in  the  afternoon.     I  did  not  reach 
the  place  until  late  in  the  evening.    There  was  then  no  one  with 
the  patient  but  a  daughter,  with  whom  he  lived.     The  right  leg  was 
the  one  injured.     The  old  man  was  lying  upon  the  bed,  on  his  loft 
side  ;   the  left  leg,  slightly  flexed,  supported  a  pillow  on  which  the 
right  leg  rested,  as  it  could  not  well  come  in  contact  with  its  fellow. 
Having  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  position  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  on  the  pubis,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  reduce  it  without  calling  in  additional  help,  and  without 
apparatus.     Bending  the  right  knee  to  about  a  right  angle,  I  desired 
the  woman  to  support  it  quietly,  by  grasping  the  ankle  with  one 
hand,  and  placing  the  other  under  the  calf,  and  to  let  it  follow  slow- 
ly the  movements  I  should  give  it.     I  then  grasped  the  limb  in  the 
popliteal  hollow  with  my  right  hand,  and  under  the  upper  part,  just 
below  the  groin,  with  my  left,  and  exerted  a  steady  and  slow,  but 
strong  force  in  opposite  directions  with  each  hand,  carrying  the  knee 
forward  and  slightly  downward  with  my  right  hand,  while  I  drew 
the  upper  part  of  the  femur  backward  and  a  little  upward  with 
my  left,  which  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  moveable  fulcrum  to  the 
femur,  considered  as  a  lever,  of  which  the  longer  part  was  moved 
by  the  force  impressed  upon  its  lower  end.    The  success  was  gratify- 
ing; as  the  displaced  head  of  the  femur  yielded  at  once  to  my  ex- 
ertion, and  in  what  seemed  less  than  a  minute  resumed  its  natural 
place  in  the  socket.     But  little  subsequent  lameness  followed,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  old  man  was  hobbling  about  out  of  doors  with 
his  stick,  much  as  usual. 

Yours  &c.  S.  W 
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PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  IN  PNEUMONIA. 

The  following  note  of  inqniry  came  to  hand  too  late  to  receive  t 
reply  in  the  August  number  of  the  Journal. 

CoTicord,  July  17tA,  1856. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Allow  me  to  inquire  whether,  in  your  opinicEL 
a  severe  case  of  Pneumonia  could  occur,  in  which  little  or  no  traoe 
of  the  disease  could  be  detected  by  Auscultation  or  Percossioo,  « 
or  after  the  7th  day  from  its  inception. 

By  inserting  the  above,  with  your  reply,  in  the  forih-coming  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  Medicine,  you  will  confer  a  favor  on 

A  Subscribed. 

We  are  always  happy,  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal,  to  ex- 
press,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  an  opinion  upon  a  Medical  topie, 
when  so  requested.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  are  anxious  not  to  bt 
considered  as  taking  part  in  any  local  difference  of  opinion  between 
brother  practitioners.  Our  columns  are  open  to  all  who  are  desirous 
to  promote  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  and  Medical  knowledge,  bj 
a  public  expression  of  their  views  or  observations,  so  long  as  these 
are  dictated  by  a  candid,  liberal  spirit. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  inquiry  of  our  Subscriber  is  not  more  ex- 
plicit. The  data  which  he  has  furnished  are  very  meagre,  in  so  hroii 
a  question.  We  are  not  told  whether  he  presupposes  a  child  or  an 
adult  patient ;  no  premises  are  given  to  aid  in  forming  a  reply. 
What  he  may  define  a  "  severe  case  "  we  are  left  to  guess,  as  also 
all  the  symptoms  previous  to  the  7th  day, — whether  the  patient  die 
or  not, — ^whether  all  the  physical  signs  of  Pneumonia  are  supposed 
to  be  strongly  marked  or  not,  during  the  first  week  of  the  disease,— 
whether  any  Medical  treatment  be  adopted  during  that  time,  or 
whether  any  tangible  reason  exist  to  conceal  the  ordinary  physical 
signs  on  and  after  the  seventh  day.  This  must  all  be  conjectured 
on  our  part,  and  we  are  necessarily  bound  to  limit  his  question  to 
whether  in  a  case,  having  a  close  resemblance  to  Acute  Pneumonia 
in  its  origin  and  early  progress,  having  the  ordinary  natural  and 
physical  pathognomonic  and  other  signs  during  the  first  week,  and 
receiving  the  usual  medical  treatment  during  that  time,  or  none  at 
all,  our  diagnosis  must  be  reversed  if  subsequently  no  knowledge 
can  be  elicited  by  physical  means. 

In  a  well  marked  case  of  Pneumonia,  in  a  "  severe  case,"  where 


Hi 
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the  cellular  inflammation  is  extensive,  the  following  is  the  usual  se- 
quence of  physical  signs. 

1.  During  the  first  two  days  crepitant  rales  are  heard  oyer  a  more 
or  less  extensive  space ;  there  is  a  change  in  the  vocal  resonance, — 
slight  bronchophony  it  may  be, — and  a  diflference  of  pitch,  noticed 
on  Percussion,  between  the  healthy  and  affected  lungs,  or  different 
regions  of  the  same  lung.  This  is  the  congestive  period.  The  air- 
cells  will  soon  be  filled  with  blood  and  bloody  serum,  which  exudes 
&om  the  lining  membrane. 

2.  During  the  next  three  or  four  days,  there  are  no  rales  ;  bron- 
chial respiration  and  bronchophony  are,  however,  very  loud  and 
clear,  and  a  dull  sound  is  elicited  by  Percussion.  This  is  the  period 
of  complete  cdbdar  erigorgement^  or  hepatization^  in  which  the  nat- 
urally elastic,  spongy  character  of  the  lung  is  lost. 

3.  Subsequently,  the  disease  may  turn  in  at  least  five  different 
ways.  It  may  advance  to  the  third  stage,  denominated  grey  hepatic 
zation,  or  purulent  infiltration^  which  consists  of  diffused  suppura- 
tion of  the  lung  tissues.  Resolution  may  occur  rapidly  with  the  re- 
tuming  crepitant  rales;  the  pleura  may  become  affected,  and  ex- 
tensive effusion  take  place  into  its  cavity ;  the  local  condition  describ- 
ed in  the  second  stage  may  remain  for  a  long  time  unchanged ;  the 
disease  may  assume  a  typhoid  character,  or  in  some  cases  even  ter- 
minate inpulmonary  gangrene. 

What  then  are  the  conditions  which  we  may  naturally  expect  to 
have  ^*onor  after  the  7th  day  "  in  a  "  severe  case  "  of  Acute  PneU' 
monia?  A  lung  wholly  or  in  part  infiltrated  with  pus;  a  lung 
whose  cells  are  completely  filled  with  serum  and  blood  ;  or  a  lung 
in  either  of  these  states  with  an  effusion  into  the  pleura. 

What  physical  signs  must  we  necessarily  have  to  inform  us  of 
these  conditions  ?  An  absence  of  the  vesicular  murmur  of  health, 
and  in  its  place  bronchial  respiration;  bronchophony ;  flatness  un- 
der Percussion  over  the  whole  lung,  or  in  a  circumscribed  locality. 
If  one  lung  alone  is  affected,  the  natural  healthy  sounds  of  the  other 
will  b«  increased.  K  a  portion  only  of  one  lung  is  diseased,  the 
natural  sounds  in  the  rest  will  be  more  distinct. 

Now,  if  these  signs  are  wholly,  or  nearly  wanting,  as  our  "  Sub- 
scriber" supposes,  can  we  tell  other  than  By  natural  symptoms, 
whether  we  have  a  case  of  Pneumonia  ?  Not  for  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty ;  yet,  in  direct  reply  to  the  question  proposed,  we  are  equal- 
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\y  sure  of  the  converse,  that  a  "  severe  case  "  of  Acute  PQeamoni& 
may  occur  in  which  "  little  or  no  trace  of  the  disease  "  can  be  de> 
tected  by  Percussion  and  Auscultation,  between  one  and  two  weeks 
from  its  inception.  The  cases,  however,  will  be  exceedingly  rare  in 
which,  if  the  Auscultatory  signs  be  absent,  flatness  under  PercnaEioii 
will  not  be  noticed.  Yet  this  may  depend  upon  pleuritic  effoaioii 
and  require  the  most  experienced  diagnostician  to  decide  whether 
the  lung  is  a£fected  beneath. 

In  the  absence  of  Auscultatory  signs,  the  disease  may  oceopj 
the  interior  of  the  lung,  the  cells  and  air  tubes  may  be  filled  with 
purulent  or  other  matter,  a  bronchus  may  be  pressed  upon  by  a  tn- 
mour  and  thus  become  obstructed. 

The  best  clinical  authorities  that  we  have  upon  this  subject  will 
be  found  to  agree  with  what  we  have  stated ;  t.  e.,  that  dulneas  un- 
der Percussion  may  be  the  only  physical  sign  manifested  after  the 
sixth  day,  and  that  this  is  ambiguous  in  its  meaning. 

Dr.  Walshe,  of  King's  College,  London,  in  his  great  work  on  the 
Heart  and  Lungs  says : — 

"  In  certain  rare  cases  of  pure  hepatization,  the  physical  signs* 
with  the  exception  of  dulness  under  percussion,  are  wholly  wanting ; 
the  vocal  fremitus  is  deficient ;  there  is  neither  vocal  resonance  nor 
respiration  heard  on  the  afiected  side.  These  peculiar  conditions 
seem  probably  to  depend  on  such  extensive  closure  of  bronchial  tabes, 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  echo  ocouring  within  them,  while  the 
powers  of  oonduction  of  the  luugs  are,  for  some  at  present  inexpli- 
cable reason,  annulled.  Pressure  on  a  main  bronchus  by  an  enlarg- 
ed gland  or  tumour,  if  of  sufficient  size  to  obstruct  the  tube  complete- 
ly, will  produce  this  effect  on  the  signs;  but  such  pressure  is  not 
a  necessary  condition." 

Dr.  Tanner  in  his  Manual  of  Clinical  MedvAne  goes  further  than 
Dr.  Walshe,  and  further,  we  are  sure,  than  is  correct.  He  sajns, 
speaking  of  the  period  of  grey  hepatization : — 

"  There  are  no  physical  signs  by  which  this  stage  can  he  diagnos- 
ed until  part  of  the  lung  breaks  down  and  the  pus  is  expectorated  : 
humid  crackle,  or  large  gurgling  crepitation  will  then  be  found." 

Laenneo  also  acknowleges  the  possibility  of  a  case  where  the  phy- 
sical signs  will  not  aid  us  in  our  diagnosis  at  this  period  of  the 
disease.     He  writes  in  his  great  work  on  the  Chesty  p.  217 : — 

"  I  can  state  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  that  I  have  on- 
ly met  with  one  single  case  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  pneumo- 
nia, in  which  all  the  stethoscopio  signs  were  wanting.*' 
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In  this  case,  the  pathognomonic  sputum  was  obseryable  for  two 
days,  and  it  is  very  important  as  coming  from  one  who  believed  that 
the  stethoscope  was  capable  of  telling  the  existence,  stage,  exact  lo- 
cation, size  and  nature  of  a  diseased  spot  in  the  lung. 

Dr.  Laennec  says,  also,  p.  215,  that  where  Pneumonia  is  central, 
*•  and  especially  if  the  hepatization  occupies  the  centre  of  the  left 
inferior  lobe,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  be  imperfectly  so- 
norus,  as  commonly  happens,  percussion  will  frequently  furnish  us 
with  no  useful  result,  or  will  at  most  lead  us  to  suspect  the  affection 
of  the  left  lower  lobe.     For  the  same  reason,  if  the  hepatization  oc- 
cupies the  right  inferior  lobe,  percussion  will  only  then  enable  us  to 
recognize  its  presence,  where  we  had  previously  ascertained  the  nat- 
ural sonorousness  of  this  part ;  since  there  are  many  persons  in  whom 
the  right  side  of  the  chest,  as  high  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib,  is  nat* 
nrally  destitute  of  sound.     In  almost  all  cases,  where  the  points 
hepatized  are  of  small  extent,  percussion  gives  us  no  assistance.*' 
The  following  conclusion  from  Skoda  is  also  to  tho  purpose. 
"  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  presence  of  pneumonia  can- 
not be  determined  by  the  auscultatory  signs  alone,  and  that  these  are 
often  very  indefinite,  and  that  bronchophony,  bronchial  breathing, 
and  other  consonating  sounds,  as  well  as  vesicular  breathing,  and  fine 
equal-bubbling  rales,  are  signs,  which  of  themselves  do  not  enable 
us  to  draw  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lung  par- 
enchyma ;  in  forming  our  diagnosis,  we  must  also  take  into  consid- 
eration every  other  symptom  attainable  by  percussion,  and  by  other 
means  at  our  command." 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  in  his  Practice  of  Medicine,  article  Pneumo- 
rda,  has  two  observations  of  interest  in  the  present  inquiry.  He 
writes  p.  14,  vol.  II : 

"  When,  therefore,  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pneumonia  are 
absent,  including  the  viscid  and  rusty  sputa,  and  excepting  only  the 
acute  pam,  are  observed  in  any  case  in  which  percussion  arid  aus- 
cidtationfail  to  yield  any  signs,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease 
occupies  the  interior  of  iLe  lung.  Such  instances  are  rarely  observ- 
ed in  dissection." 
Again,  p.  13, 

<*  The  third  stage  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  physical  signs, 
so  long  as  the  pus  remains  diffused  in  the  parenchyma  constituting 
the  grey  hepatization  of  Laennec." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Wood  makes  no  exception  in  regard  to 
flatness  under  Percussion,  an  unjust  omission  as  we  have  before  said. 
One  word  more  upon  the  differential  diagnosis  of  dulness  in  pleu- 
risy and  in  pneumonia.     Of  the  difficulties  of  this  says  Dr.  C.  J. 
B.  Williams,  {CyclopcBdia  of  Medicine,  vol.  III,  article  Pneumonia;) 
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*'  We  admit  them  to  be  snffident  to  mislead  any  Imt  a 
fal  observer.  Bat  an  attentive  consideration  of  Uie  preTicRi?  Has- 
ty, and  a  minate  examination  of  the  physical  and  some  gi^^ 
fiigns,  will,  we  believe,  always  famish  as  with  a  ooneet  diagwss.* 

In  Plearisy  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  padent  will  efia 
make  the  effosion  thinner  than  before  and  flatness  less  marked ;  & 
intercostal  q)aces  are  frequently  bulging  and  pronunent;  the  ¥m 
may  be  displaced  or  the  heart,  according  to  the  side  affieeted ;  ikr 
floid  fdll  always  gravitate  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  diest^  when  that 
are  no  felse  membranes  to  prevent,  nor  the  eiSiiaon  very  eiteisrre. 
In  hepatized  langs  these  features  are  all  absent,  and  as  Dr.  Sfea^ 
(DuMin  Med.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vd.  IV.)  has  asserted,  there  is  apeeais 
indistinct  pectoriloquous  bronchophony  below  the  clavide  and  be- 
tween the  scapula  and  spine.  False  membranes,  however,  mi^ 
easily  produce  a  condition  to  cause  this,  as  dissection  has  proved. 

Want  of  space  and  time  forbid  us  giving  a  more  extended  and  erft- 
ical  reply  to  the  note  of  our  **  Subscriber."  In  the  rambling  remarks 
which  we  have  made,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  single  qaalificatino, 
we  are  sure  that  not  un&equently  physical  diagnosis  is  very  inade- 
quate to  discover  the  existence  of  Pneumonia  in  the  stage  Gf  the 
disease  to  which  he  has  in  his  note  referred.  a. 


(For  the  N.  H.  Jonmal  of  Medicine.) 

EFFECT  OF  ASTRINGENT  VAGINAL  INJECTIONS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — On  the  7th  inst.  I  was  called  to  Eden,  teo 
-miles  from  my  home,  to  visit  Miss  K.,  aged  21.  About  four  weeb 
previously  she  had  an  excessive  catamenial  flow  or  Hemorrhage  firom 
the  Uterus,  accompanied  by  Leucorrhoea.  Injections  of  a  decoctioo 
of  Cort.  Quercus  alba  were  freely  used,  but  with  little  effect,  and  she 
became  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be  confined  to  her  bed  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Uterus  contained  some 
foreign  substance  and  proposed  an  examination,  which  was  granted. 

I  introduced  my  index  finger,  (as  I  concluded  into  the  vagina,) 
and  discovered  a  yielding  substance.  I  inquired,  if  there  were  dotb 
in  the  vagina,  (as  another  physician  had  attended  her.)     A  negative 
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answer  was  received.  It  then  oocurred  to  me,  that  it  was  the  reo- 
tam,  I  was  examining,  and  that  this  substance  was  fascal  matter.  £ 
then  by  examination  corrected  myself,  and  ascertained  that  she  had 
injected  a  strong  decoction  of  oak  bark  for  about  four  weeks.  The 
substance  which  the  vagina  contained,  was  much  the  consistency  of 
hraum  bread  dough  ;  the  serous  and  albumious  secretions  of  the  vagi- 
na and  uterus  were  coagulated  (I  think  of  no  better  term)  by  the  as- 
tringent injections,  or  tannin  they  contamed. 

I  then  explained  to  the  mother  the  cause  of  the  flooding,  remov- 
ed some  of  the  substance  for  inspection ,  informed  her  that  the  ute- 
rus contained  some  of  the  same,  that  flooding  would  continue  so 
long  as  it  was  retained,  and  that  it  could  not  be  discharged  so  long 
as  the  vagina  was  thus  filled. 

The  patient  was  frequently  exercised  with  uterine  pains  from  the 
eflforts  of  this  organ  to  free  itself  of  the  foreign  substance.  I  re- 
moved with  my  finger,  and  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  a  teacupiul  of  this 
substance,  and  then  rinsed  the  vagina  with  a  syringe  and  tepid  wat- 
er. The  discharged  water  was  quite  turbid  with  the  coloring  sub- 
stance. 

I  visited  my  patient  again  on  the  10th.  She  informed  me  that  the 
evening  after  I  left,  she  had  uterine  pain,  and  that  a  substance  was  dis- 
charged, resembling  that  removed  from  the  vagina.  No  flooding 
since.  I  put  her  on  a  tonic  course,  and  left  her,  manifesting  much 
gratitude  for  the  relief  afibrded.  Ariel  Hunion. 

Hpdepark,  Vt,  Aug.  15,  1856. 


ON  THE  USB  AND  ABUSE  OF  CHEMICAL  BATHS. 

BY  G.  HU?F,  M.  D.,  LEXTNQTON,  IMNTUCKT. 

When  we  consider  the  deleterious  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  con- 
stitution at  times,  especially  wh^i  its  use  has  boon  injudiciously  per- 
severed in  for  some  time  in  small  and  often  repeated  doses,  in  certain 
constitutional  diseases  in  which  mercury  is  commonly  resorted  to  as 
a  specific,  we  are  led  to  fear  that  it  often  proves  to  be  a  greater  evil 
than  the  disease  itself.     And  if  we  take  into  view  the  nicility  and 
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certainty  of  the  galvanio  aotion  in  the  elimination  of  the  deleterioos 
metals  from  the  human  system,  and  its  practical  ^ise  to  the  ccaaaor 
nity,  its  application  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
in  modem  therapeutics.  I  have  observed,  however,  through  life, 
that  the  more  valuable  any  discovery  to  society,  the  greater  its  abuse ; 
and  in  no  case  has  this  been  more  fully  verified  in  the  healing  aft 
within  the  last  half-century,  than  in  the  transference  of  metals  fron 
the  human  system.  This  branch  of  the  profession  is  left  eotiieiy  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  charlatans. 

Facts  proving  that  deception  has  been  practiced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent have  come  within  my  own  observation ;  and  recently  the  repu- 
ted experience  of  the  editor  of  the  Louistnlle  (daily)  Journal^  m 
the  supposed  efficacy  of  chemical  baths,  and  more  especially  his  pro- 
posed test  of  their  action  by  means  of  ammonium,  have  caufied 
great  sensation  in  this  part  of  the  country.  These  circumstances 
led  me  to  make  an  experiment  with  a  rabbit,  an  animal  that  had 
never  taken  mercury  in  any  form ;  and  I  herewith  forward  you  the 
result,  viz.,  a  copper  plate,  a  portion  of  which  is  nicely  coated  witk 
a  light  irietal  generally  known  as  tin.  By  the  mercenary,  a  coating 
like  this  is  continually  palmed  off  for  mercury  taken  from  the  sjb- 
tem  of  those  who  have  supposed  themselves  surcharged  with  that 
metal.  Those  persons  who  practice  such  feats  of  legerdemain,  invar 
riably  use  metallic  bath-tubs,  the  same  as  was  done  by  myself  ia 
the  experiment  with  the  rabbit,  and  the  coating  of  light  metal  apoa 
the  piece  of  copper  is  simply  a  deposition  of  tin  from  the  tub ;  and 
the  process  was  nothing  else  than  electro-plating,  with  a  rabbit  in  th» 
solution. 

Then,  again,  the  experience  of  the  editor  referred  to  proves  noth- 
ing, as  there  was  no  evidence  of  mercury  having  been  exuactad. 
The  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  test  relied  on  by  him,  will  ^ve  a  black 
precipitate  with  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  and  lastly,  iron,  provided 
the  free  acid  be  neutralized,  which  may  be  done  in  this  experiment, 
by  adding  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  then  the  black  sol- 
phide  of  iron  will  be  precipitated  as  well  as  with  mercury.  The 
precipitate  of  mercury  in  a  dilute  solution  turning  istantaneouslj 
black  is  not  characteristic  of  that  metal,  as  may  be  tested  by  any 
person  by  merely  putting  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate into  a  tumbler  full  of  water,  and  having  stirred  it,  then  adding 
a  few  drops  of  Sulphide  of  ammonium,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
precipitate  changes  from  a  light-yellow  quite  rapidly  to  black  ;  but 
unless  the  black  sulphide  be  reduced,  and  mercury  obtained  from  it 
in  a  metallic  form,  the  test  is  not  conclusive.  Had  a  little  of  the 
supposed  <*  black  sulphide  of  mercury  "  been  dried  and  mixed  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  to  redness 
in  the  sealed  end  of  a  small  glass  tube,  the  mercury,  if  present, 
would  have  been  sublimed  in  metallic  form  in  the  cold  portion  of  the 
tube.    But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  done,  and  consequently 
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there  is  no  conclosiTe  evidence  that  meronrj  was  obtained  from  his 
system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  wai^  probably  deceived.  The  black 
salphide  might  have  been  either  the  protosulphide  of  tin,  or  of  iron, 
which  change  may  take  place  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

1st.  If  a  patient  be  placed  in  a  metallic  bath  tub  of  copper  or 
iron  tinned,  containing  water  with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a 
bright  plate  of  copper  under  his  feet,  and  the  negative  pole  connec- 
ted with  it,  and  the  positive  pole  with  the  bathing  tub,  in  the  course 
of  15  minutes  or  less  a^r  the  battery  is  in  action,  the  copper  plate 
will  be  completely  coated  with  tin,  save  the  portion  that  was  covered 
with  his  feet ;  and  if  a  tumbler  full  of  the  solution  of  the  bath  be 
tested  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  will  give  a 
black  precipitate  of  protosulphide  of  tin  ;  which  it  would  not  have 
done  previous  to  the  battery  havins  been  put  in  action. 

2d.  The  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  patient  has  the  nega- 
tive pole  in  his  hand,  with  his  feet  on  a  polished  plate,  it  being  in- 
mlated,  and  the  positive  pole  in  contact  with  the  bathing  tub.  The  per- 
son in  connection  with  negative  the  pole  merely  serves  as  an  electrode 
to  the  plate  on  which  a  deposition  of  metal  (tin)  is  wanted  for  de- 
ception. This  experiment  may  be  made  very  readily  by  any  per- 
son having  a  battery  of  sufficient  power.  Persons  in  connection 
with  a  battery  are  in  this  way  led  to  believe  that  the  metal  thus  de- 
posited upon  the  plate  beneath  their  feet  passed  from  their  S3'stem, 
as  they  felt  during  the  process  (of  electro-plating)  as  if  *hey  were 
"  pierced  with  ten  thousand  needles."  This  would  answer  a  very 
good  purpose  if  such  persons  would  recover  from  their  infirmities  in 
consequence  of  their  belief.  But,  alas  for  the  poor  dupes  !  they  re- 
main without  benefit.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  person  that  has  reap- 
ed an  abundant  harvest  within  the  last  seven  months  by  such  du- 
plicity. And  I  fear,  as  a  general  thing,  the  profession  is  not  as 
well  posted  in  electrchchemistry  as  they  should  be ;  aa  I  have  known 
some  physicians  to  witness  the  modus  operandi  as  aforesaid,  and 
supposed  the  deposit  of  tin  upon  copper  was  the  "  Simon  pure  " 
from  the  human  system. 

3d.  If  a  zinc  bathing  tub  be  used  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  preceding,  the  same  effect  upon  a  polished  plate  will  follow, 
and  the  solution  will  give  a  blackish  precipitate,  which  is  owing  to 
the  iron  always  being  present  in  the  commercial  zinc,  which  latter, 
when  pure  gives  from  its  neutral  solution  a  white  precipitate.  It  is 
always  necessary  to  add  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  slight  excess 
to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  bath,  as  the  iron  will  not  precipitate  in 
acid  solutions.  If  there  is  much  organic  matter  present  in  an  acid 
bath,  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  will  give  a  dirty  sulphur  precipi- 
tate. 

It  is  certain  that  very  few  persons  in  any  community  are  aware 
that  tin  can  be  eliminated  in  solution  from  a  bath  tub,  and  deposited 
upon  a  plate  of  copper  within  the  said  tub ;  hence  the  credulity  of 
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the  public  is  taxed  by  those  who  are  greedy  for  gain.  In  order  to 
manage  fairly  and  effectually  those  persons  who  suppose  themselves 
subcharged  with  mercury,  all  metallic  bath  tubs  should  be  dispensed 
with,  and  those  only  should  be  used  which  are  made  of  a  non-con- 
ducting material,  such  as  porcelain,  stone,  glass  or  marble,  A  sim- 
ple porcelain  foot  tub  is  as  good  utensil  as  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  immerse  the  whole  person  ;  the 
immersion  of  the  feet  in  only  a  few  inches  of  the  solution  being  all 
that  is  required  for  the  process  of  transferring  metals  from  the  hu- 
man system. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  medical  profession  should  be  so 
prejudiced  against  other  modes  of  treating  diseases  than  such  as 
they  learned  in  early  life,  just  as  if  science  is  not  progressive.  If 
such  prejudices  did  not  exist,  the  public  would  not  sxjSev  so  much 
by  empiricism  ;  and  if  they  patronize  men  without  science,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  have  lost  confidence  in  legitimate  practice. — N.  F. 
Medical  Times, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  NOTICE  OF  RECENT  RE- 
SEARCHES ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ENTOZOA,  MORE 
ESPECIALLY  OF  TAPE-WORMS. 

BT  ALLEN  THOMPSON,  M.  P.,  F,  R.  S.  &, 

Id/ndon  and  Edinburgh^  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Untver* 
sity  of  Glasgow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatcfver,  that  the  occurrence  of  tape- 
worm in  the  human  subject,  as  in  animals,  is  dependent  on  the  in- 
troduction into  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Scolez-larva,  accidental- 
ly or  along  with  food.  The  most  frequent,  though  not  the  only, 
source  of  these  Scolices  in  this  country  and  a  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  is  probably  the  Cysticercus  celluloseB  of  measly  pork, 
when  this  is  used  in  a  partially  cooked  or  raw  state.  This  accords 
with  general  belief,  and  with  what  has  been  ascertained  in  a  number 
of  instances  of  persons  affected  with  tape-worm,  viz.,  that  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  or  imperfectly-cooked  meat.  In 
Abyssinia,  where  this  habit  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  well  known  to  be  remarkably  subject  to  tape-worm ;  in- 
deed, in  that  country  the  affection  is  looked  upon  as  entirely  a  nata* 
ral  one. 

The  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  Taenia  solium  in  this  country 
axKi  in  western  Europe,  and  of  the  Bothriocephalus  latus  in  the  east- 
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ern  division  of  the  Continent,  is  well  known ;  bat  I  am  not  aware 
whether  any  observations  have  yet  been  made  upon  the  most  proba- 
ble source  of  the  latter  entozoon.  In  Russia,  however,  where  the 
Bothriocephalus  is  the  usual  tape- worm,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
long-continued  use  of  an  exclusive  animal  diet,  such  as  has  been 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  some  diseases,  has  been  followed  by 
the  occurrence  of  Taenia  solium.  In  Switzerland,  also,  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  which  the  Bothriocephalus  prevails,  it  has  been  observ- 
ed that  the  hogs  are  rarely,  if  ever  affected  with  the  Cysticercus ; 
but  occasionally  pork  is  introduced  from  France  strongly  tainted 
with  this  affection,  and  this  may  account  for  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  the  Taenia  solium,  especially  in  western  Switzerland.* 

These  circumstances  seem  to  point  out  very  clearly  the  means  to 
be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  this  troublesome  complaint.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  accidental 
means  by  which  these  larvae  of  the  tape-worm  may  be  introduced ; 
and  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  this  may  more  particularly  hap-  • 
pen  in  the  cases  of  butchers,  cooks,  or  others  in  the  habit  of  hand- 
ling affected  meat. 

The  instances  in  which  the  human  body  is  affected  with  the  Oys- 
ticercus,  or  other  cystic  entozoa,  though  not  very  rare,  are  by  no 
means  so  frequent  as  the  tape-worm ;  but  th^y  are  much  more  seri- 
ous in  their  effects,  more  obscure  in  their  origin,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, more  difficult  to  prevent.     Scarcely  any  attention  has  yet  been  . 
given  to  the  source  from  which  the  various  cystic  entozoa  infesting 
the  human  body  may  have  derived  their  origin  ;  but  the  observations 
already  referred  to  make  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  explana- 
tion of  their  introduction  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  causes 
which  have  been  shown  to  operate  in  the  lower  animals.     Thus  it 
appears  to  have  been  demonstrated  that  the  Cssnurus  of  the  sheep 
proceeds  from  the  ova  or  first  embryos  of  Taenia,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  these  are  obtained  from  the  dog.    The  only  mode 
therefore,  of  removing  this  affection  from  a  flock  in  which  it  may  , 
have  become  prevalent,  and  in  which  it  is  well  known  sometimes  to 
cause  very  great  losses,  must  be  the  careful  separation  of  the  dog 
firom  the  sheep  for  a  certain  time ;  for  such  time  indeed,  as  that  the 
dog  shall  find  no  more  Caenuri  in  the  ofial,  &o.,  of  the  sheep,  in  eat- 
ing which  it  receives  the  larvae  of  its  Taenia,  and  that  the  dog  bebg 
free  from  this  Taenia,  shall  not  furnish  the  ova  or  embryos,  which 
being  taken  accidentally  with  the  pasturage  or  water  by  the  sheep, 
establish  themselves  in  them  as  encysted  Caenuri.   Yon  Siebold  states 
the  important  fact,  that  those  flocks  which  are  entirely  without  dogs, 
and  are  stall-fed,  are  never  effected  with  the  sturdy. 

*Seti  the  notice  of  a  cue,  in  which  it  apiK»red  that  the  abstinence  from  the  practice  of  eAt* 
Ing  raw  meat  during  some  thne,  effected  a  cure  of  iuveterate  tape-worm,  with  which  a  person 
had  been  long  affected,  in  the  June  nuinber  of  the  Edin.  Monthly  Jour,  of  Med,  for  the  pres- 
ent year.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  long  been  affected  with  a  very  large 
Mid  inveterate  tape-worm,  informs  me,  that  formerly  he  was  la  the  habit  of  eating  animal 
food  imperfectly  cooked. 
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A  remarkable  example  of  the  presence  of  cjstio  entozoa  in  the 
human  subject  is  mentioned  by  Von  Siebold,  as  haying  recently 
been  described  by  Dr,  Sehleisner,  in  his  "  Medical  Topography  of 
Iceland/'  published  in  1851.  It  appears  that  the  people  of  that 
country  have  been  for  some  time  suffering,  to  a  great  extent,  under 
a  very  remarkable  hydatid  disease.  The  hydatids  affect  the  liver, 
peritoneum,  and  subcutaneous  texture.  Eschricht  writes  to  Von 
Siebold,  that  this  disease  has  extended  itself  to  such  an  alarming 
degree,  about  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population  being  affected  with  it, 
that  it  is  attracting  considerable  attention  at  Copenhagen.  It  pro- 
duces long-protracted  illness,  and  terminates  in  a  painful  death  ; 
and  means  of  cure  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Von  Siebold 
considers  it  as  extremely  probable  that  this  disease,  consisting  in 
the  development  of  a  cystic  entozoon,  depends  on  the  introduction 
of  the  ova  of  a  Taenia  into  the  body ;  and  that  this  arises  from  the 
immense  quantity  of  dogs  kept  in  Iceland  for  the  purpose  of  herd- 

•  ing  sheep  and  cattle.  Should  the  further  elucidation  of  this  &ct 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  successful  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disease,  it  will  be  a  satisfactory  instance  of  the  assistance  which 
may  be  furnished  to  rational  pathology  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, from  physiological  researches,  which  might  at  first  sight  have 
appeared  to  some  to  be  very  remote  from  such  an  application. 

Before  concluding  I  would  call  the  attention  of  medical  practi- 

•  tioners,  more  directly  than  heretofore,  to  the  investigation  of  the 
habite  and  circumstances  of  patients  who  may  be  under  their  care 
for  various  verminous  affections.  There  is  another  department  of 
the  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  unable  to  touch,  which  is  also 
greatly  deserving  of  increased  attention ;  I  mean  the  collection  of 
observations  by  those  who  may  be  favorably  situated,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  entozoa  which  affects  different  races  and  nations  of  man- 
kind, together  with  the  circumstances  and  modes  of  life,  which  may 
seem  to  have  an  influence  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  entozoa 

,  in  different  countries.  As  a  single  example  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  well  conducted  observations  of  this  kind,  I  may  here 
mention  that  at  Von  Siebold's  suggestion,  Br.  Bilharz,  being  in 
charge  of  making  dissections  of  the  dead  bodies  in  the  hospital  of 
Cairo,  has  already,  within  the  short  space  of  two  years,  discovered 
five  entozoa  with  which  the  Egyptians  and  other  native  Africans 
are  affected,  and  some  of  them  very  frequently  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, which  are  different  firom  those  which  have  long  been  known  as 
the  common  entozoa  of  the  European  races. — Glasgaa  Medical 
Journal, 
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ON  SURGERY. 


By  a  Texas  Swamp  Doctor, 


Messrs.  Editors  :  Being  still  immersed  in  business,  and  having 
the  disadvantage  of  an  excessively  warm  climate  opposed  to  my  ac- 
Gustomed  energy,  I  have  been  for  several  months  remiss  in  my  duty 
as  a  correspondent,  and  have  yielded  too  much  to  the  lethean  of 
these  Southern  climes,  ennui. 

Having  had  time  to  think  as  I  have  measured  off  these  long  Tex- 
as miles,  I  have  in  many  points  new  modeled  my  views  in  regard  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Surgery  has  been,  and  is 
now,  as  you  know,  my  idol  in  the  profession,  and  repeatedly  have 
I  vowed  (as  I  found  medicine  inadequate  to  the  task  of  relieving 
the  occult  diseases  to  which  man  is  heir,)  that  I  would  discard  its 
mystic  veil  and  assume  a  position  in  the  ranks  of  that  more  demon* 
strable  art,  where  the  czU  is  glory,  and  where  a  man  may  carve  his 
own  way  to  renown.  But  even  in  surgery  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  correct  judgment,  and  in  a  seemingly  demonstrable  case, 
though  we  may  arrive  at  legitimate  conclusions  according  to  the 
books  and  the  principles  of  the  divine  art,  yet  when  circumstances 
interpose  preventing  us  from  testing  our  judgment,  how  often  do  we 
find  that  a  reverse  course  leads  to  success. 

I  base  my  conclusions  on  a  number  of  cases,  three  of  which  I 
will  cite,  and  hope  I  may  be  favored  by  your  opinions  of  each  one 
of  them.  That  my  advice  was  based  on  the  principles  of  surgery, 
and  was  correct  according  to  the  best  authors  and  the  experience 
and  practice  of  our  best  surgeons,  I  am  fully  convinced ;  but  that  I 
was  decidedly  ^'toofast"  the  following  cases  will  prove. 

Was  called  on  the  9th  of  July,  1855,  to  see  a  child  of  Mr.  D— , 
of  this  vicinity,  laboring  under  the  distressing  symptoms  of  dysp- 
noea, brought  on  by  having  accidentally  drawn  into  the  trachea  a 
water  melon  seed.  The  sped  had  been  in  the  trachea  about  two 
weeks  when  I  saw  him. 

The  child,  a  boy,  set.  about  5  years,  very  athletic,  had  a  short, 
large  neck.  He  was  sleeping  when  I  visited  him,  and  I  could  hear 
his  stertorous  breathing  as  soon  as  I  approached  within  ten  steps  of 
the  house.  His  face  was  flui^hed — carotids  bounding  and  struttiag 
with  repletion,  pulse  full,  but  corded,  and  quick  and  fast. 

I  examined  him  with  a  stethoscope,  and  found  the  seed  floating 
loose.  Each  inspiration  sent  it  whizzing  down  to  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  and  each  expiration  deposited  it  in  the  rima-glottidis. 
I  awoke  him  up  and  took  him  on  my  knee  and  studied  him  in  every 
light. 

He  had  had  one  or  two  attacks  of  laryngitis  since  the  accident 
occurred,  and  had  recovered  without  medical  aid.    Inflammation 
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was  evidently  ligbitiDg  up  her  torches,  and  I  ooold  predict  nothi]^ 
but  a  fatal  termination. 

*'  To  do,  or  not  to  do,  that  was  the  qaestion  "  with  me.  I  with 
due  gravity  advised  laryngotomy.  With  beooming  suaoiter  ta 
modo  the  mother  informed  me  that  her  boy's  throat  should  not  be 
cut 

According  to  Davy  Crocket,  I  began  to  cast  about  me  for  a  hole 
to  come  out  at,  as  the  madam  would  not  let  me  cut  out,  so  I  told 
the  parents  the  child  might  cough  it  up  in  one  of  his  parozysmsi 
and  that  while  it  remained  floating  the  chances  were  in  lus  favor. 

Afler  prescribing  a  purgative  and  sedative  treatment,  with  all 
the  dignity  imaginalole,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  hostess,  and  left  with- 
out a  single  hope  of  the  recovery  of  the  little  boy,  and  lost  sight  of 
my  chance  of  having  a  crop  of  surgical  water  melons  the  next  sea- 
son.    I  thought  that  seed  would  germinate  in  the  grave. 

March  29th,  1856, 1  visited  a  brother  ot  the  little  patient,  and 
while  at  the  house  examined  for  the  seed  again.  It  was  still  float- 
ing, and  the  little  fellow  was  stout  and  otherwise  well. 

About  the  15th  of  April  the  father  of  the  child  informed  iiie 
that  the  seed  had  been  dislodged  and  coughed  up.  He  could  not 
find  it,  and  did  not  see  it  come  away,  but  every  symptom  of  its 
presence  disappeared  at  once.  It  remained  in  the  trachea  tea 
months. 

Had  the  seed  deposited  itself  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tabes, 
death  would  have  been  the  result.  Had  it  been  tightly  forced 
in  the  rima-glottidis,  then  iniSammation  would  have  resulted  io 
apnoea. 

I  was  fearful  of  its  becoming  impacted,  and  fearful  of  inflam- 
mation, and  I  thought  it  important  to  extract  it  at  once ;  hence  my 
advice. 

Woald  I  have  been  justifiable  in  operating?  Would  Pn)£ 
Eve  have  operated  under  the  circumstances,  prodded  he  could 
have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  mother  ?  (I  would  not — ^Assi. 
Ed.) 

Was  called,  Oct.  22,  1855,  to  see  Mr.  M ,  who  received  the 

discharge  from  a  shot  gun  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand.  The  gun 
was  loaded  with  duck  shot,  and  his  hand  resting  on  the  muzzle  at 
the  time  it  was  discharged.  The  charge  passed  through  Uie  spaoe 
between  the  "  life  lines"  in  the  palm,  tearing  away  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  ring  finger,  and  comminuting  that  of  the  middle  finger, 
cutting  the  palmar  arch. 

A  physician  having  arrived  in  advance  of  myself,  he  had  taken 
away  the  loose  spicule  of  bone,  and  had  put  on  a  tourniquet  above 
the  elbow,  and  had.  applied  a  poultice  to  the  wound.  It  still  bled 
freely  when  I  arrived.  After  due  examination,  I  advised  the  pa- 
tient to  let  me  take  away  the  ring  finger,  metacarpal  bone  and  all, 
and  the  middle  finger  too^  provid^  I  found  it  necessary.    The  pa- 
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tient  refiiaed  my  humble  request,  and  asked  me  to  check  the  hem- 
orrhage and  let  him  be. 

I  washed  bis  hand  clean,  took  awaj  all  the  spiculso  I  could  find, 
and  applied  a  compress  to  the  palmar  and  dorsal  region  of  his  hand, 
and  ordered  cold  water  oonstantly  applied.  I  ordered  a  poultice  to 
be  applied  in  24  hours  after  the  accident.     I  left  the  patient  in  the 

hands  of  Dr.  E ,  and  returned  home. 

This  patient  redding  too  far  from  me  to  receive  constant  attention, 
I  dismissed  bim  at  once,  and  did  not  see  him  again  till  March  6th, 
1856,  five  months  after  the  injury,  when  he  came  to  me  to  attend 
his  ill  fated  member. 

I  found  bis  hand  very  much  swollen,  his  ring  and  middle  finger 
devoid  of  sensibility,  and  his  wrist  dislocated.  The  palmar  opening 
was  closed,  but  several  were  still  patulous  on  the  back,  one  of 
which  communicated  with  a  sinus  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
wrist,  on  a  line  with  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  His  desire  still 
being  to  save  his  hand  entire,  I  cut  down  from  the  dorsal  aspect, 
and  took  ont  the  remaining  diseased  bone  and  cut  an  artery,  a  deep 
seated  branch  of  the  arch  which  gave  me  no  little  trouble  to  take 
up,  it  being  contracted  within  its  sheath  and  surrounded  by  bone. 
I  then  reduced  the  dislocation,  bandaged  and  put  a  splint  on  his 
hand  extending  nearly  to  the  elbow. 

I  kept  the  patient  with  me  one  month,  treated  his  hand  with  the 
bandage  and  poultice,  and  dismissed  him  about  the  15th  of  April, 
with  a  very  good  hand — the  two  fingers  are  of  very  little  if  any 
service  to  bim. 

Would  he  have  made  a  more  speedy  recovery,  and  would  he  have 
had  a  better  hand,  if  I  had  taken  away  the  two  fingers,  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  sorsery  directed  ?     [In  all  probability.     Assr.  Ed.] 
Was  called  ten  miles  into  the  country  at  night,  November  20th, 

1855,  to  see  a  negro  boy,  property  of  Judge  C- ,  »t  about  8 

years.     I  arrived  at  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  found  the  patient 
sleeping. 

While  playing  about  the  cotton  dn  he  put  his  left  hand  in  con- 
tact with  the  saw,  and  received  the  following  wound  : 

The  saw  entered  between  the  middle  and  ring  finger,  perfectly 
denuding  the  outer  and  palmar  surface  of  the  ring  finger,  running 
diagonally  across  the  head  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  middle 
finger,  thence  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  and  mid- 
dle finger,  crossing  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  index  finger,  then  laid  open  the  wrist  and  entered  a  line  or  two 
into  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  thumb,  index  and  middle  finger 
seemed  only  to  be  attached  by  tendons  and  muscles,  and  were  with- 
out Btraming  abducted  from  the  ring  and  little  finger,  flexed  and 
laid  parallel  with  the  radius  on  its  outer  edge.  The  little  finger 
was  the  only  one  left  uninjured.    Hemorrhage  had  ceased,  and  the 
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fingers  all,  saye  the  little  one,  seemed  cold  and  bloodleea.  Sevcnl 
of  the  carpal  bones  were  loose,  but  altogether  it  was  a  deaowosi 
save  the  torn  muscles,  the  shreds  of  which  I  cut  away. 

I  did  nothing  for  the  hand  or  the  patient  that  night,  but  left  ^m 
sleeping  to  enjoy  the  same  repose  myself,  intending  to  amputate  al 
the  radio-oarpal  articulation  tiie  next  morning.  I  awoke  early,  eoi- 
sulted  with  the  boy's  master,  and  informed  him  of  my  intentkn  te 
cut.  He  relied  that  he  preferred  I  should  let  the  hand  lemaoi, 
even  should  it  become  stiff  and  useless.  I  told  him  of  the  dumea 
for  losing  it  finally,  but  informed  him  that  it  might  make  a  stifii 
crooked  mass,  perhaps  capable  of  some  service. 

I  being  freed  from  responsibility,  placed  the  hand  as  near  in  its 
natural  position  as  possible,  dressed  it  scientifically,  left  direetkne 
for  further  treatment,  and  took  my  departure  and  have  not  seen  the 
patient  since. 

The  boy  is  well  and  has  his  hand  entire,  though  it  is  a  sfeififened 
crooked  mass. 

In  regard  to  the  two  last  cases,  I  still  maintain  that  it  would 
have  been  best  to  have  pursued  the  course  dictated  by  my  judgmeol. 
bat  the  first  case  convinces  me  that  I  might  have  done  harm,  to  saj 
(he least  of  it,  had  I  followed  my  promptings. 

How  would  it  accord  with  experience  to  suffer  foreign  bodies  in 
the  trachea  (when  they  are  smooth  on  the  surface  and  of  littk 
weight,)  to  remain  as  long  as  they  are  detached,  provided  danger  is  not 
imminent,  and  asphyxia  not  threatening  sudden  dissolution  ?  Aiier 
a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks,  when  the  foreign  substance  infringes  oo 
the  rima  glottidis,  it  gradually  becomes  habituated  to  its  presenee 
and  ceases  to  respond  so  violently  by  its  spasmodic  action,  and  the 
fearful  and  alarming  sjrmptoms  of  asphyxia  gradually  subside.  Nov 
may  not  the  rima  be  enured  to  its  preseuce,  and  after  Ihe  li^»e  of 
time  cease  to  contract  at  all,  so  that  the  body  may  find  the  same 
space  for  egress  that  it  found  for  entering  7  But  it  may  fall  into 
a  bronchial  tube,  especially  if  small,  and  then  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
tracting it  becomes  greater. 

Judgment  must  be  based  on  the  size  and  ohaiaoter  of  the  ttrngi 
body,  together  with  the  decision  of  the  mother. 

These  cases,  with  many  others,  have  opened  my  eyes  to  the  im- 
portant subject  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  the.avaiU- 
bility  of  nature.  How  &r  can  she  be  trusted,  and  when  should  we 
interpose  to  aid  or  usurp  authority  in  her  stead?  It  reqaiies 
watchful  care  and  ceaseless  vigilance  in  those  upon  whom  the  sacred 
mantle  falleth,  to  enable  them  to  decide  upon  the  time  when  the 
efficacy  of  nature  is  inadequate  to  the  task  of  healing  our  diseases. 
Blind  officiousness  in  the  healing  art  is  sacrilege,  for  man  is  tmly 
«<  fearfully  and  wonderMly  made." 

The  principles  of  oar  science  all  point  to  the  time  in  the  ooane 
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^  of  all  diseases  when  Nature  seems  to  withdraw  her  remedial  forces, 
'^'  and  it  is  then,  and  only  then  that  artificial  aid  is  demanded. 
^  In  vain  our  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology ; 
^-  in  vain  is  practice  and  experience ;  in  vain  our  pills  and  portions, 
placebos,  elixirs  and  letheons ;  all  are  bat  vanity,  unless  first  we 
know  and  have  tested  the  power  and  efficacy  of  nature. 

The  bold  hand  of  the  surgeon  should  tremble  when  he  takes 
up  the  knife  to  mar  the  symmetry  of  this  noble  structure,  but 
never  after. 
Natura  omnia  vinoet. 

NaskvUle  JourTud  of  Med.  and  Surg. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 

MANCHESTEK,  SEPTEMBER,  1856. 

The  past  month  has  been  exceedingly  barren  of  professional  and 
scientific  news.  The  numerous  changes  in  the  Professorial  corps  of 
oar  Western  Schools  are  gradually  diminishing,  and  even  this  little 
cause  of  excitement  is  to  be  lost  in  their  permanent  reorganization  ; 
om"  publishing  houses  are  apparently  enjoying  a  respite  in  their 
process  of  medical  deluging ;  National  and  Local  Societies  have  had 
their  Sessions ;  the  state  of  health  is  generally  unexceptionable,  and 
we  are  forced  to  remain,  for  the  most  part,  unable  "  to  tell  "  though 
anzions  '*  to  hear  some  new  thing."  g. 


Thi  Westminstee  Review.  What  we  said  two  months  since  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  English  Reviews  to  the  Medical  man  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  July  number  of  the  Westminster ^  now 
before  us.  There  is  one  article  entitled  Hereditary  InftueTtce^  Ani- 
mal and  Human^  which  every  member  of  our  profession  ought  to 
read.  The  subject  is  one  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  baf9ed 
the  researches  of  scientific  men,  and  for  this  very  reason  has  elicited 
continual  investigation.  The  results  are  as  yet  superficial  and  defi* 
cient,  and  the  whole  ground  is  covered  by  theories  as  unlike  in  na- 
ture as  the  individuals  who  form  them  a^e  in  modes  of  thought  The 
article  to  which  we  have  referred  does  not  pretend  to  clear  away 
the  difficulties  which  we  meet  in  studying  this  subject,  but  rather  to 
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state  distinctly  what  these  difficulties  are.  The  aathor  has  ootei 
four  general  facts  which  mnst  be  the  basis  of  all  inqoirj  into  Hered- 
itary influences.    These  are  as  follows : — 

First.  Heritage  is  constant ;  it  is  a  law  of  organized  beings  that 
the  organization  of  parents  should  be  transmitted  to  their  offspring. 

Second.  The  o&pring  directly  represents  both  parents,  and  ifr 
directly  it  represents  its  ancestors. 

Third.  The  offspring  never  represents  its  parents  with  absolute 
equality,  although  it  represents  them  in  every  organ.  Somedmes 
one  parent  predominates  in  one  system,  sometimes  in  another,  some* 
times  in  all. 

Fourth.  The  causes  of  this  predominance  are  various.  Some 
being  connected  with  '^potency''  of  race,  or  individual  superioiitj  m 
age,  vigour,  &c.;  others  being  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  not 
recognizable. 

That  Heritage  is  a  law  of  nature  we  see  exemplified  daily.  Hie 
races  of  animals  all  retain  through  ages  their  peculiar  characteristics. 
And  yet  this  law  requires  a  qualification.  We  do  not,  it  is  true, 
expect  a  horse  to  "  engender  an  elephant,"  the  squirrel  to  be  the 
"  progeny  of  a  lioness,  the  tadpole  of  a  tapir,"  yet,  deformities,  and 
montrosities  are  frequently  seen,  children  are  unlike  their  parents 
in  .character  and  in  features,  the  broadest  diversities  may  exist  m 
the  same  family,  and  in  the  closest  degrees  of  relationship.  Thesi 
apparent  departures  from  a  Natural  law  are,  however,  mere  blind- 
alleys  from  a  broad  thoroughfare.  The  species  still  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive features,  as  the  public  highway  passes  onward,  undiminished 
in  importance  by  the  courts  and  places  opening  from  it  Some- 
times certain  peculiarities  of  mind  or  body  remain  masked  for 
whole  generations  and  then  reappear.  The  physician  often  meets 
these  cases  in  families  disposed  to  scrofula,  consumption  and  insanity, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  of  the  observations  made  upon 
this  subject  frequently  aid  him  in  giving  valuable  advice. 

It  was  not  our  purpose  to  speak  of  this  article  in  the  Westmtns- 
ter  at  any  length.  It  is  a  most  curious  and  entertaining  diapter 
both  to  the  professional  and  general  reader.  q. 


TuLLY*B  Phabmacology.  Part  19  of  this  work  has  been  received. 
In  it,  the  chapter  upon  Adenagics  is  concluded  and  that  upon  Diur 
retics  is  commenced.    The  mode  in  which  these  two  subjects  are 
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discussed  is  the  same  as  with  all  others  in  the  work.  We  hare  no 
doubt  that  when  complete  this  will  be  the  most  ezhansiiYe  treatise 
apon  the  Materia  Medica  in  our  language.  a. 


Tedi  MtrruAL  EsspoNsiBiLiTas  or  Phtsioians  and  the  Commu- 
5ISY.  Being  an  address  to  the  Graduatmg  Class  of  the  Medical 
College  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Delivered  March  27th, 
1856,  by  Henry  P.  Tappan,  D.D.  L.L.  B.,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.     Detroit. 

This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  manly,  plain  spoken  and 
forceable  defences  of  legitimate  medicine  that  we  have  ever  read. 
With  no  other  interest  at  stake  but  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
Dr.  Tappan  advocates  the  claims  of  Medicine  as  a  learned  profes* 
sion,  the  necessity  of  a  thorough,  well  regulated  system  of  Medical 
Sducation  and  the  advantages  of  the  discipline  derived  from  long 
and  severe  study,  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  strongly  every 
one  who  has  these  subjects  at  heart.  A  peculiar  and  agreeable  fea- 
ture of  this  address  is  its  entire  freedom  from  the  stereotyped  jingle 
and  poetical  cant  with  which  such  productions  are  usually  filled.  It  is 
by  the  influence  of  such  works  as  this,  and  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Tappan, 
Uiat  the  value  of  true  medicine  is  to  beoome  diffused  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  "  mutual  responsibilities "  of  professional  and  lay 
men  are  to  be  understood  and  lived  up  to.  a. 

The  Physician's  Visiting  List.  We  have  received  from  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  a  copy  of  this  comprehensive  little 
blank  book,  arranged  for  the  year  1857.  It  is  of  suitable  size  for 
the  pocket,  and  contains  with  a  Counting  House  Almanac,  a  list  of 
Poisons  and  their  Antidotes  and  a  table  for  caloulatbg  the  period  of 
Utero-Gestation.  Then  follow  a  Visiting  list,  for  every  day  in 
^e  year,  a  blank  Memorandum  book,  a  space  for  the  Address  of  pa- 
tients and  nurses^  Wants f  Obstetric  and  Vaccination  engagements  and 
for  Things  Lent. 

There  are  two  sizes  of  this  little  book  arranged  for  twenty-five 
or  fifty  patients.  The  price  varies  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  binding.  e. 
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OBITUABY. 
Died,  in  this  oity,  Aug.  5,  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Stark,  set  51.     Dr.  3. 
formerly  practised  in  Canaan,  where  he  is  held  in  affectionate  r^ 
membrance  as  an  excellent  practitioner.  h. 


Died,  at  Bradford,  June  24th,  Seth  S.  Jones,  M.D.,  late  of  Effii«« 
ham,  B3t  87  years. 

Dr.  Jones  studied  his  profession  nnder  the  direction  of  die  writer, 
and  graduated  at  the  Vermont  Medical  Collie  in  1847. 

He  settled  in  Effingham  in  June,  1848,  where  he  resided  lill 
1854,  when  he  was  obliged  by  his  filing  health  to  leave  his  large 
circle  of  friends  in  that  place. 

Few  men  have  in  so  short  a  time  acquired  so  strong  a  hold  OB 
the  confidence  of  the  community  as  did  Dr.  Jones.  He  was  emi- 
nently "  the  good  physician."  H. 


"  Died,  July  1st,  De.  B.  M.  Portssl,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 

the  University  of  Nashville,  from  the  effects  of  a  dissecting  wound. 
Dr.  Porter  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  most  estimable  and  high 
minded  gentleman,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him." 

"  Died,  in  London,  June  4th,  Sib  Alexander  O&ichton,  F.KS.9 
formerly  physician  to  the  Czar  Alexander  I,  a&t.  92  years." 


EESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 
Erratum.     In  noticing  the  resignation  of  Dr.  F.  La  Conte,  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  atid  Surgeons^  we  said  by  mistake  the 
N.  Y.  Medical  College.  e. 

TiMOTHT  Ohilbs,  M.  D.  of  Pittsficld,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  in  the  New  York  Medical  Coll^je. 
Prof.  Childs  will  continue  to  reside  in  Pittsfield,  and  attend  to  the 
duties  of  his  Professorship  there. 

Prof.  Geo.  Hadlet,  who  resigned  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Castletcn  Med.  CdUege  a  year  smce,  resumes  it  and  lectures  there 
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during  the  faU  term,  elosiiig  in  time  to  give  his  usual  course  in 
BofiEalo. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Prop.  St.  John,  of  Cleaveland  Mei  College, 
is  to  be  appointed  to  Pbof.  La  Contb's  chair  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Lewis  Bogebs,  so  long  the  distingushed  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  Umvendty  of  Louisville,  is  to  have  D&.  Flint's  chair 
just  made  vacant. 

Db.  J.  M.  Aluen  has  resigned  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  and  Da.  T.  Gt,  Rich- 
ardson, of  Louisville,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Dr.  T.  K  Jjennings  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Nashville,  in  place  Dr.  Porter,  whose  death  is 
noticed  in  another  column. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  has  delegated  Dr.  Isiix)R 
Gltjck,  of  this  city,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  Kossuth's  army,  to  the 
Congress  of  Physicians  and  Naturalists,  to  be  held  in  Vienna  on 
the  25th  of  September  next.— iV.  Y.  Med.  Times,  Aug.  No. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hbablani),  the  able  author  of  the  standard  word  *'0n 
the  Action  of  Medicines"  is  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  Assistant 
Physioianships,  vacant  at  Bang's  College  Hospital,  London,  Eng.— 
Lmdon  LuTicet,  July  No.        ^ 


OUB    NOTE    BOOK 


The  following  note,  directed  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.^  we  copy,  as  the  same  error  exists  in  the  American 
Mtion,  and  in  the  increased  use  of  Strychnine  as  a  therapeutical 
ag«nt  might  lead  to  an  unintentional  though  deplorable  result. 
Mr.  Churchiirs  valuable  works  are  too  much  read  to  permit  a  mis- 
take like  tiiis  to  remain  unnoticed.  a. 

Sir,— Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  allow  me  spa^e  in  your  Jour- 
nal to  correct  an  error  which  some  friends  have  pointed  out  in  one 
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of  mj  works.  At  p.  86  of  "The  Diseases  of  Women/'  the  dose  of 
Strychnine  is  stated  to  be  "  from  one^tenth  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
to  a  grain  three  times  a  day."  Eecent  revelations  were  not  needed 
to  prove  that  the  latter  dose  would  be  a  poisonous  one,  nor  can  I 
explain  how  the  accident  happened.  I  have  always  commenced 
with  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain,  and  have  never  exceeded  one-twelM 
or  one-tenth  of  a  grain. 

However  the  error  may  have  happened,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  myself 

to  point  it  out,  and  to  express  my  regret  for  it.        

F.  CHURCHILL. 

Dublin,  June  ISth,  1856. 


Phosphate  of  lAme  in  the  Treatment  of  Fractures. — ^We  notice, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  some  cases  of  firao- 
ture,  in  which  the  union  of  the  bone  appeared  to  be  promoted  by 
the  administration  of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Li  one  of  these  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  humerus,  there  was  union  in  forty-five  days,  idtk- 
out  the  phosphate.  The  patient  a  fortnight  afterwards,  fractured 
the  arm  in  tihe  same  place,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  l%e  phoq^iate 
of  lime  was  then  prescribed,  and  the  arm  waa  placed  in  c^linis  as 
before ;  the  bones  united  in  thirty-ftve  days.  The  man  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  break  the  callus  a  third  time,  and  under  the  use  of  the  lime 
the  fracture  was  consolidated  in  twenty-Jive  days.  The  remedy  in 
question  has  long  been  prescribed  by  M.  Piorry,  in  the  treatmdot 
of  rickets,  moUities  ossium,  and  Pott's  disease,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  only  recently  suggested  by  M.  A.  Milne  Edward  as  a 
useful  remedy  in  cases  of  fracture.  We  are  surprised  that  no  allu- 
sion is  made  to  its  employment  in  ununited  fracture ;  whether  it  has 
been  tried  in  these  cases,  which  are  often  so  difficult  to  cure,  we  do 
not  know ;  it  would  seem  that  it  could  hardly  &il  to  be  of  service. 
-^Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  JtUy  31. 

In  the  same  Journal,  Aug.  7th,  a  correspondent  has  suggested  the 
very  fair  and  reasonable  query,  whether  in  the  above  mentioned 
case  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  really  of  benefit  Aa  tbe  queation 
is  of  interest  to  the  profession  every  where*,  we  quote  the  following 
from  his  letter : 
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**  In  cases  of  fractare  where  the  bone  has  properly  nnited,  and 
shortly  after  the  callus  broken  up,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that 
union  will  TwJtwrallg  take  place  in  a  shorter  period  than  U  did  at 
Jlrst  ?    The  vessels  which  throw  out  lymph  must  be  larger,  and  the 
oondition  of  all  the  tissues  concerned  must  be  more  favorable  to  speedy 
effasion  and  organization,  than  in  the  primary  fracture.   Thus  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  me.    Doubtless  in  places  where  union  does  not 
take  place  at  all,  on  account  of  debility  or  some  other  cause,  the 
use  of  the  phosphate  will  prove  highly  beneficial.     But  in  cases 
where  the  patients  are  robust  and  healthy,  it  appears  to  me  that  na- 
ture possesses  ample  means  for  the  repair  of  fractures  without  the 
interference  of  art,  further  than  to  place  the  fragments  in  positio. 
The  author  of  this  correspondence  has  certainly  great  facility  in 
forming  wrong  deductions  in  therapeutics.     Bational  Medical  treat- 
ment is  not  the  "  interference  of  art.''    It  is  Nature  itself.     If  a 
patient  who  has  broken  his  arm  or  leg  and  remains  "  robust  and 
healthy,"  during  the  period  of  treatment,  the  very  food  which  he 
takes  will  oontain  the  chemical  compound  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Sot  how  many  cases  there  are  in  which  week  after  week  passes  by 
and  but  little  advancement  is  made  in  the  bone  uniting  process. 
l^e  patient  is  debilitated,  eats  but  little,  and  endures  impatiently 
his  slow  recovery.   We  must  regard  the  administration  of  tonic  rem- 
edies here  a  part  of  Nature's  own  demands,  and  in  what  degrde  oth- 
erwise is  the  employment  of  the  most  TuUural  of  all  remedies,  the 
bone-earth  phosphate  of  lime.    The  arguments  contained  in  this  cor- 
«0spondent's  letter  are  by  no  means  new.    They  are  as  absurd  as 
those  of  the  ignorant  farmer,  who  would  use  no  dressing  upon  his 
lands,  adapted  to  the  crops  he  wished  to  raise,  because  he  toould  not 
interfere  with  Nature's  works. 

This  writer  also  supposes  that  after  a  fractured  bone  is  consoli- 
dated and  the  callus  subsequently  broken,  the  condition  of  the 
lymph  vessels  and  tissues  around  the  part  is  eminently  favorable  to 
reorganization.  For  the  same  reasons  then,  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  pe- 
cnliarly  favorable  to  the  local  deposition  of  the  phosphatic  salt. 
We  see  but  little  objection  against  its  employment  in  any  case  in 
order  to  hasten  the  progress  of  cure.  The  gain  in  time  if  there  be 
any,  will  amply  compensate  for  any  undue  transformation  of  carti- 
laginous into  bony  tissue  away  from  the  seat  of  injury. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  thnt  Phosphate  of  Lime  with 
all  its  value  is  oftentimes  very  uncertain  in  its  action.    Experience 
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faaa  prored  this  fact.  Hie  salt  must  be  so  carefaQy  prqmied,  and 
80  pare ;  the  adjuvants  so  aocorately  selected  and  arranged,  and 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  administration  so  well 
considered  that  few  will  trouble  themselves  to  attend  to  these  points, 
and  ail  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  will  be  lost  It  is  not  the  <Hrdir 
nary  tribasic  phosphate  of  chemists  that  physicians  ose,  bat  bane^ 
earth  phosphate,  which  is  a  combination  of  two  phosphatic  salts  of 
lime,  which  is  only  found  in  the  animal  economy,  and  whicli  is 
incapable  of  imitation  by  the  chemist 

Hiis  organic  salt,  the  basic  trihasic  phosphate  is  found  more 
abundant  in  animals  the  higher  we  advance  in  the  zoological  series. 
When  administered  as  a  medicine  we  are  never  sure  it  will  be  ap» 
propriated.  It  may  pass  off  by  the  intestines,  as,  indeed,  it  coon* 
monly  does  to  a  good  degree,  or  the  phosphoric  add  may  pass  off 
in  the  urine,  and  the  lime  be  united  to  some  other  organic  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  very  soluble  in  nitric,  muriatic,  aoetiov 
and  some  other  acids.  It  may  be  given  dissolved  in  carbonio  aoid 
waters,  with  phosphate  of  soda  also  in  sdution ;  with  alkaline  earths 
it  is  incompatible,  as  neutral  phosphates  are  insoluble.  The  besi 
formula  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  is  that  of  Dr.  Kudiieu- 
meifiter,  (Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  1854,  p.  298.)  It  is  as  follows : 
R  Oalc.  phos.  5^j* 

Calc.  carb.  5^ 

Sacch.  lactis,  sive  feiri  laot  5uj* 

M.  5^*  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^• 
Here  carbonic  aoid  is  liberated  in  the  stomach  and  dissolves  the 
phosphate,  while  lactic  acid  is  formed  from  the  sugar,  or  set  fires 
from  the  iron  and  also  dissolves  the  phosphate.  o. 


Mode  cf  Reducing  Straruguiated  Hernia^  after  faSbite  ef  the 
Taxis,  by  a  bloodless  OperatiarL 

M.  Seutin,  the  eminent  surgeon  of  Brussels,  is  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish, in  a  Belgian  Medical  Journal,  the  superiority  of  tearing 
either  the  inguinal  or  crural  ring,  over  incising  the  same,  for  the 
reduction  of  strangulated  hernia.  He  quotes  experiments  on  the 
dead  body,  and  several  sueoessfiil  eases;  and  is  conident  that  his 
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me&od  will  soon  supersede  the  operation  generally  resorted  to.  He 
places,  first,  great  reliance  on  graduated  taxis,  for  a  considerable 
period ;  and  when  this  fails,  he  endeavors  to  hook  his  index  finger 
Toond  the  margin  of  the  ring,  by  passing  it  between  the  tumour  and 
the  abdomen ;  and  by  using  a  certain  force,  he  causes  the  fibres  of 
the  external  oblique  to  give  way  and  crack  to  an  extent  sufficient 
for  the  reduction  of  Uie  hernia.  M.  Seutin  defends  his  practice 
with  considerable  ability,  and  hopes  trials  will  be  rnKdo^-^London 
Lancet. 

There  were  eighty-six  works  on  Medicine  and  Surgery  publisbeci 
and  re-published  in  this  country  last  year. 

Narcotics,  Tobacco  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  4,480,000  lbs. 
annually,  and  is  used  by  800,000,000  of  men.  Opium,  among 
400,000,000  of  men ;  Indian  Hemp,  among  250,000,000 ;  Betel  nut, 
(or  Pinang,)  among  100,000,000  of  men ;  Bocoa,  among  1 0,000,- 
000  of  men. — NaSmlle  Jour,  cf  Med.  arid  Surg. 

I/mgemty  of  Clergymen.  Hall's  Journal  of  Health  states  tliat 
of  eighty  clergyman  who  died  in  ihe  year  1855,  one-half  had  passed 
three  score  and  ten ;  thus  confirming  the  opinion  of  statisticians, 
that  theologians  are  the  longest  lived  of  all  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man fiimily. — lb. 

Je^erson  Med.  CoUege,  We  notice  from  the  announcement  of 
this  mstitution,  now  before  us,  that  the  number  of  graduates  from 
the  first  commencement  held  ia  1826,  to  that  of  1856,  inclusive,  is 
8,697. 

Alcoholic  Statistics.  During  the  past  year  6,228,856  of  proof 
spirit  were  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Ireland,  against  8,440,« 
734  during  the  previous  year,  1854,  and  8,137,862,  in  1853. 

London  Lancet^  July  No. 

Vermont  Med.  College,  The  following  gentlemen  took  the  degree 
of  Dr.  of  Med.  at  the  late  commencement  of  the  Vermont  Me(Uoal 
College  at  Woodstock  :  —  Thomas  little,  Clarenceville,  C.  E.  f 
Clark  Currier  Morris,  LanoastOT,  N.  H.;  Samuel  Newell  Pierce, 
Woodstock,  Yt. ;  Horace  Oastavus  Pike,  Hillsboro',  N.  H. ;  Henry 
Clay  Richmond,  Bodiester,  Yt* ;  Benjamin  Franklin  Skinner,  En- 
field, N.  H. ;  James  Lindsay  Sutherland,  Framingham,  Mass.^ 
William  Wesley  Wilkins,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Syme^s  Operation  on  the  Urethra.  Some  reoeni  statistics  eihoir 
that  Sjme  has  done  this  operation  over  a  hundred  times,  the  firsl 
seventy  without  a  single  death ;  Mr.  Conlson,  8  cases,  1  death ;  llr. 
Oock  and  Mr.  Erichsen,  10  cases,  1  death ;  Mr.  Ferguson,  4  cases, 
1  death.— DwiZm  Med.  Press.  Jidy  30^A,  1856, 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
will  be  holden  at  Baltimore  on  the  9th  instant  The  objects 
of  this  Association  deserve  all  praise,  and  we  hope  that  eve- 
ry druggist  and  apothecary  of  repute  in  the  United  States  will  join 
it  and  aid  in  furthering  them. 

The  Gsesarean  section  was  recently  successMly  performed  in 
Bichmond,  Va.,  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mills,  on  a  negro  dwarf,  3  feeti 
9  inches  in  height — ^both  mother  and  child  doing  well.  The  opera- 
tion, it  is  said,  has  never  before  been  successfiilly  performed  in  that 
State. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Dtmger  of  employing  Iodine  h^ections  for  the  cure  ofHydroode. 
M.  Gosselin  made  an  interesting  communication  to  the  Societe  de 
Biologic,  on  the  24th  of  May.  He  has  ascertained  that  in  three 
cases  where,  after  the  death  of  patients,  he  has  examined  the  testi* 
des,  there  is  a  peculiar  danger  in  employing  iodine  injections  in  the 
vaginal  cavity  as  a  means  of  curing  hydrocele.  This  danger  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  the  secretions  of  a  sperma  fit  for  fecundation. 
In  these  three  cases,  no  spermatozoa  were  found  in  the  seminal  ves- 
icle of  the  side,  where  a  hydrocele  had  deen  treated  by  iodine  injeo- 
tions.  In  experiments  upon  dogs,  M.  Oosselin  has  found,  also,  that 
after  such  injections,  the  production  of  spermatozoa  does  not  take 
place,  and  that  the  testicle  becomes  pale  and  smaller  than  before. — 
London  Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 


Assimilation  of  various  Fatty  substances.  In  a  paper,  presented 
on  the  12th  of  May  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Berthe 
relates  some  experiments  upon  the  faculty  of  assimilation  of  various 
fiitty  substances.  He  gave  alternately  the  same  man  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  following  kinds  of  fatty  substance:  butter;  almond, 
olive  and  whale  oil ;  English  cod  liver  oil ;  cod  liver  oil  rendered 
dear  by  alkalies  and  charcoal ;  pure  brown  cod  Hver  oil.  The  dose 
was  one  or  two  ounces  a  day.  After  twelve  da^s  there  was  no 
more  assimilation  of  the  olive  and  almond  oils';  L  e.,  the  whole 
quantity  taken  in  a  day  was  found  in  the  £»cal  matter ;  after  about 
a  month,  it  was  so  with  butter,  whale  oil,  the  English  and  the  clear 
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ood  liver  oils.  On  the  contrary,  after  a  month,  when  pure  brown 
cod  liver  oil  was  taken,  there  was  no  appreciable  increase,  in  the 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  fsecal  matters.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the 
most  assimilable  of  all  the  fatty  substances  experimented  upon  is 
the  brown  eod  liver  oil. — lb. 

The  annual  importation  of  Leeches  into  Great  Britain  amounts  to 
8,000.000. 

The  number  of  sick  or  suffering  seamen  aided  in  United  States 
Marine  Hospitals,  in  1855,  was  18,640 ;  and  the  amount  expended 
for  their  relief,  $293,734. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  C.  E.  Potter,  of  this  city,  for  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  the  deadly  effect  of  Nkotiana  Tabacum,  which 
came  under  his  notice  recently.  In  the  human  species  a  fatal  dose 
of  tobacco  rarely  manifests  itself  in  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  ani- 
mal life,  while  in  the  lower  animals,  in  which  the  motory  muscles 
are  more  strictly  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal  system,  such  a 
result  is  more  common  and  easily  accounted  for. 

A  black  snake,  about  six  feet  in  length,  which  had  been  captured, 
was  grasped  by  one  hand  around  the  neck  and  some  tobacco  juice 
was  thrown  into  its  mouth.  After  writhing  spasmodically  a  few 
moments,  the  snake  became  rigid  and  afler  its  death  actually  retain- 
ed the  position  in  which  it  was  held,  its  head  elevated  &om  the 
ground  and  its  body  curled  around  beneath.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  successfully  upon  several  smaller  snakes,  and  other  rep- 
tiles in  preparing  them  for  cabinet  preservation.  a. 
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MEDICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Hkdicai 

IirSTRUCTION. 

Students  will  be  received  for  any  length  of  time  and  receive  sys- 
tematic  instruction  in  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  the  Collateral  SeieDces. 

They  will  have  access  to  a  very  large  and  excellent  Medical  li- 
brary, with  Medical  Reviews,  Journals,  Drawings,  Phites,  &c. 

GEO.  H.  HUBBARD,  M.  D. 
N.  E.  GAGE,  M>D. 

NEW  MEDICAL  LEXICON,  coBtaLnmiif  the  correct  pronnndfttion  «od 
definition  of  most  of  the  Terms  used  bj  Speakers  and  Writers  on  Medicine 
and  the  Collateral  Sciences,  with  a  listof  Abbreviations  nsedinprescriptioos 
translated  into  English,  and  a  list  of  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes.  By  C.  H. 
CLEiLVELAND,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapentics,  &c. 

^  This  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made,  so  far  as  the  pnblishers  are  aware,  to  in- 
dicato  the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the  accent,  of  Medical  terms  and  phrases. 
Such  a  work  is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  before,  from  the  fact  that  a  lazge 
portion  of  the  Medical  Students  of  oar  day  have  not  been  favored  with  s 
University  education ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
gnages  from  which  the  technicalities  of  tiie  profession  are  derived,  they  need 
some  reliable  guide  for  the  proi>er  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinarv  Pronouncing  Dictionaries,  in  order  that  they  may  es- 
cape the  supposition,  wnich  is  too  apt  to  be  made  by  educated  men,  that  they 
are  as  little  acquainted  with  the  medical  science  and  literature  as  they  api>esr 
to  be  with  the  derivation  and  pronunciation  of  medical  terms.  It  is  the  objeet 
of  the  book  announced  above  to  supplv  this  want,  in  addition  to  giving  the 
most  approved  definition  of  the  t^amical  terms  of  the  profession. 

The  Dook  is  a  neat  pocket  volume  of  300  pages,  boimd  in  black  sheep,  mar- 
bled edges,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  pre-paid,  to  any  address,  for  $1.00. 
Address  LONQLEY  BROTHERS, 

no.  9,  6m.  Cikcixkjlti,  O. 

LEWIS'S  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  SYRINGE, 


OB  DOMESTIC  INJECTING  APPARATUS. 

The  attention  of  PhysicianB  and  Families  k 
called  to  the  above  new  and  beantifol  iostro- 
ment,  which  has  been  already  pronooDced  by 
many  eminent  jadgee  to  be  superior  to  anything 
I  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the*  pnblio.  It  is 
I  very  simple  in  its  constniction,  and  not  in  the 
I  least  liable  to  get  ont  of  order,  which  is  so  se- 
Trions  an  objection  to  most  of  the  instnunenla 
^^^,^^^^^^^  now  in  the  market  Its  size  makes  it  a  Tenr 
portable  and  convenient  apparatus  for  travellers'  use,  and  it  can  be  Qsed 
oy  an  invalid  without  any  assistance  or  difficulty,  as  a  self-syringe,  and 
is  fhrnished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  all  purposes  of  a  Family  In* 
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(Commiinicated  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES  OP  THE  N,  H. 
MBDIOAL  INSTITUTION, 

At    the   Medical    Commencement^    Nov,^    1858. 

BT  JOHN  B.  TYLER,  M.D.. 

CreTUlemen  of  the  Graduating  Cldss :  — 

You  haye  now  spent  the  time 
required  of  yott  in  preparatory  study.  -Ton  have  passed  an  ezami- 
nation  ereditablj  to  your  teachers  and  to  yourselves,  and  you  will 
reoeiye  the  diploma  of  this  venerable  and  excellent  College.  You 
will  shortly  have  attained  to  what  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  a 
prominent  subject  of  your  thoughts  and  the  burden  of  your  desires. 
You  will  very  soon  be  real  Doctors.  And  now  you  are  to  put  on 
the  harness  of  profesrional  life,  (and  a  straight  harness  it  is,)  and 
work  for  the  relief  of  suffering  men,  women  and  children.  You 
will  no  loiter  enjoy  the  careless  ireedom,  the  luxury  of  a  mere  stu- 
dent's life.  You  will  leave  this  quiet  town,  whose  very  atmosphere 
is  conducive  to  study  and  makes  one  feel  wise.  You  will  leave  this 
famed  and  honored  College,  to  which  it  has  been  your  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  resort, — ^famed  and  honored  for  the  triumphs  in  medicine 
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and  surgery  here  achieyed, — ^famed  and  honored  for  the  wisdom  and 
ability  of  its  past  and  present  teachers, — honored  and  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  many  all  over  the  world,  who  have  here  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  successful  and  use^l  life.  But,  think  not  as  you  leave 
here,  professional  men,  that  you  have  "  completed  your  studies^"  as 
the  phrase  goes.  Think  not  that  books  may  now  be  laid  aside,  and 
that  you  already  possess  all  the  intellectual  materials  neoessaiy  fat 
the  successful  practice  of  medicine.  The  examination  you  have 
passed  and  the  degree  you  will  receive  will  work  in  you  do  ^>ecial 
miracle,  will  confer  upon  you  no  mysterious  and  hitherto  unpoeeeawd 
power.  You  will  find  that  though  Doctors,  you  are  the  same  meo 
that  you  were  twenty  four  hours  ago,  only  twenty  four  hours  older 
and  with  a  little  longer  name.  That  you  have  just  commenced,  not 
completed,  your  studies.  The  hardest,  far  the  hardest  is  to  come, 
the  battle  of  life  is  befbre  you ;  and  with  a  Doctor,  't  is  an  every  day 
fight  to  the  end, — and  study,  careful  and  continued,  thought,  steady 
and  severe^  with  labor  unremitting,  can  alone  give  you  the  victoiy 
you  desire. 

Although  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  *<  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,''  still -things  "  under  the  sun  "  have  been  so 
whistled  about,  shaken  up  and  turned  over  since  ^'  the  life  and  times 
of  Solomon,"  that  the  world  to-day  is  at  any  rate,  different  firom 
what  it  ever  has  been  before.  Every  body  is  restless  and  impatieDt 
for  results.  Rapidity,  recklessness,  and  energy, — I  had  almost  sud 
fury, — characterize  every  moment.  Steam  whirls  us  about  with 
frightful  and  dangerous  swiftness,  and  yet  is  getting  to  be  consid- 
ered quite  too  slow.  Ten  days  is  fiir  too  long  for  crossing  the  AUan- 
tic,  it  must  be  done  in  five,  even  if  to  so  do  we  are  to  be  propelled 
by  ether  and  by  fires  suggestive  of  the  Pit.  Nothing  slower  than  li^t- 
ning  is  fit  to  transmit  news,  arid  dry  goods  mustbe  instantaneously 
puffed  through  miles  of  iron- tube,  and  a  man  taking  yonder  railroad 
to-morrow  morning  will  see  and  hear  more  things,  will  Iwe  longer 
in  one  day,  than  did  Methuselah  in  his  nine  hundred  and  sixty  and 
nine  years.  People  are  impatient  of  everything,  even  of  the  length 
of  life  of  which  the  daily  fearful  and  melancholy  multiplication  of 
suicides  is  testimony.  In  religion,  people  are  impatient,  and  will 
not  hear  long  sermons  or  long  prayers,  be  they  ever  so  eloquent  or 
ever  so  fervent.    In  physic,  men  are  impatient  and  demand  a  cure 
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of  their  aOment  at  a  specified  time  with  the  same  cool  and  confident 
expectation  that  they  require  the  punctual  making  of  a  coat  or  com- 
pletion of  a  contract,  and  men  choose  to  drink  Croton  oil  at  a  risk, 
and  have  the  business  through  with,  rather  than  lose  time  with  the 
more  amiable  and  quiet  work  of  its  cousin  Castor.  If  a  man  breaks 
hb  leg  or  his  head,  it  must  be  mended  bj  a  certain  day,  and  if  he 
has  not  a  straighter  and  a  handsomer  leg  than  ever  nature  meant 
for  him,  or  if  he  &i]s  now  of  an  eminently  wise  head,  though  all 
his  life  he 's'  been  a  ninny,  he  '11  sue  the  Doctor  and  mulct  him  in 
damages  enough  to  support  him  like  a  Prince.  Although  diseases 
change  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  require  a  modified 
treatment,  and  the  physical  condition  of  man  is  somewhat  modified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  still  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  disease 
and  its  progress  remain  the  same.  Broken  bones  require  as  much 
time  as  ever  to  knit  together.  Typhoid  fever  will  have  its  run, 
and  ulcers  will  not  heal  one  day  sooner  for  all  the  hurry  and 
impatience  of  their  owners.  These  facts  of  the  times,  however,  af- 
fect the  physicians,  and  range  prominently  under  the  head  of  difficul- 
ties in  the  present  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  answer  all  the  demands  made  upon  him,  which  are  not 
Impossible.  Those  which  are  he  must  not  pretend  to  answer.  To 
do  this,  is  clearly  and  purely  the  province  of  the  quack. 

You  have  chosen  for  yourselves,  gentlemen,  a  laborious  profession, 
and  you  should  enter  it  with  the  expectation  of  a  laborious  life,  a 
life  with  its  hours  of  intense  excitement,  when  days  and  weeks  are 
crowded  into  minutes  of  time,  a  life  with  hours  of  gloom  and  deep 
anxiety,  but  with  hours  also  of  clear,  genuine  happiness  and  joy.  If 
I  speak  to  you  chiefly  of  its  trials,  it  is  not  because  it  has  no  bright 
side.  It  has  indeed  its  many  trials,  but  it  has  too  its  rich  abundant 
rewards.  And  if  you  would  reap  the  latter,  you  must  inevitably 
undergo  the  former.  You  should,  then,  enter  the  profession  with  a 
determination  to  perform  all  its  duties,  and  to  shrink  from  none  of 
its  difficulties,  trials  or  fatigue.  You  must  be  ready  at  all  times,  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  promptly  and 
cheerfully  answer  all  demands  for  your  services. 

Let  a  call  by  day  and  by  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  by  the 
rich  and  by  the  poor,  by  the  civil  and  the  uncivil,  all  appear  to  oth- 
ers to  be  the  same  to  you. 
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Attend  strictly  to  your  professional  duties  and  hold  incidental 
business,  politics  and  pleasure,  entirely  secondary*  Always  be  at 
your  poat,  or  have  it  distinctly  known  where  you  can  be  found. — 
You  had  better  be  out  of  the  way  when  a  friend  would  induce  you 
a  gunning,  than  to  be  gunning  when  a  patient  requires  your  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  a  slight  matter  for  you  to  have  a  reputation  of  al- 
ways being  attentive  to  your  business. 

To  succeed  in  practice,  you  must  have  and  hold  the  confidence  of 
your  patients  and  their  friends,  and  to  secure  this  you  must  have  a 
quiet,  modest,  but  evident  confidence  in  yourselves, — ^not  the  growth 
of  a  conceit  that  you  know  everything,  and  can  account  for  every 
thing,  but  that  genuine,  unobtrusive  oonfidence  in  yourself  which 
naturally  arises  from  the  possession  of  knowledge  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  ability.  You  must  ever  be  adding  to  your  stock  of  knowledge 
by  study  and  observation  and  reflection,  and  you  must  come  to  know 
your  own  ability  and  increase  it  by  improving  all  opportunities  for 
its  exercise.  Therefore,  be  determined  to  do  whatever  you  are 
called  upon  to  do  and  do  it  in  the  very  best  and  most  thorough  man- 
ner. You  may  at  first  meet  with  many  du^es  from  which  you  will 
-  instinctively  shrink,  many  things  which  you  will  not  know  exactly 
how  to  do  and  which  you  will  not  feet  certain  you  can  do,  and  you 
will  be  greatly  inclined  to  call  for  aid  from  some  more  experienced 
brother.  Learn  here  then  a  lesson  of  self-reliance.  "  What  man 
has  done  man  may  do,"  and  you  undoubtedly  may  do,  and  will  be 
certain  to  do  and  do  wellf  if  you  have  a  strorig  vnU  thereto.  Tbe 
only  way  for  you  to  acquire  skill  is  by  your  own  practice,  by  per- 
sonally  doing  each  and  every  duty  of  a  physician  and  neglecting 
none.  You  must  meet  every  difficulty  with  a^rm,  brave  heart,  and 
be  determined  to  conquer.  Rely  on  yourselves.  Let  nothing  ever 
escape  you  through  doubts  of  your  ability,  or  a  dread  of  undertak- 
ing an  untried  task.  "  Whatsoever  your  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it, 
with  all  your  might. 

Before  long,  gentlemen,  each  of  you  doubtless  will  have  decided 
upon  a  location  for  yourselves  and  will  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  practice  of  your  profession.  It  is  hard  to  commence  practice. 
There  are  troubles  and  trials  at  the  onset  which  are  hard,  very 
hard  to  bear.  You  cannot  avoid  them,  but  you  will  learn  to  bear 
them.    There  are  hours  of  suffering,  yea,  of  torture,  gloomy,  wretch- 
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ed  hours,  in  store  for  the  young  physician,  and  they  doubtless  will 
be  yours,  but  you  will  survive  them  and  be  better  for  their  disci- 
pline. T  will  seem  hard  to  you  if  you  have  to  wait  for  days  and 
may  be  weeks  for  .a  call  for  your  services,  and  many,  many  a  young 
Doctor  has  to  do  it,  and  it  will  be  harder  if  you  have  a  call  at  once. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  you  will  make  your  first  professional  visit. 
Tou  will  see  that  notable  and  ever  to  be  remembered  person, — your 
first  patient.— If  you  are  &ithful,  if  you  are  deteHoined  ta  begin 
right,  if  you  feel  that  interest  in  your  patient  and  in  your  reputation 
which  you  ought,  there  will  be  many  things  in  your  first  case  to  puz- 
zle j-ou,  and  if  it  be  a  serious  one,  which  will  give  you  a  world  of 
anxiety,  and  rob  you  of  your  sleep.  To  see  a  patient  with  your 
preceptor,  to  hear  him  enumerate  symptom  after  sym*ptom  as  he  at 
once  discovers  them,  and  from  practice  arranges  them,  and  deter- 
mines therefrom  so  easUy  the  pathological  state  and  treatment  re- 
quired, ma^  have  seemed  to  you  the  simplest,  and  most  natural  and 
comfortable  process  in  tbe  world,  easier,  no  doubt,  and  more  natural 
than  to  him.  But  to  call  on  your  first  patient  alone,  to  ascertain- 
yourself  tohere  the  trouble  is  and  where  aU  the  trouble  is,  and  what 
it  is,  to  make  up  your  mind  just  what,  and  just  how  much  to  pres- 
cribe, to  bear  this  new  responsibility ;  to  feel  that  a  life,  and  with  it 
the  condition  and  comfort  of  a  family  depends  on  yon ;  to  feel  that 
your  professional  reputation  and  success  is  at  hazard  is  not  so  easy 
and  comfortable,  and  then  to  tell  the  friends  the  name  of  the  disor- 
der and  its  probable  result,  and  to  inform  the  kind  neighbor  by  the 
door,  who  has  seen  a  great  many  Doctors,  and  who  has  **  just  stepped 
in  "  when  the  new  Doctor  came,  .when,  and  where,  and  how,  and 
why, — *t  is  not  so  easy,  or  natural,  or  so  comfortable  after  all.  These 
latter,  are  mmor  things,  but  they  are  not  trifles.  Then  after  having 
settled  in  your  nfind  what  the  condition  of  your  patient  is,  and  hav- 
ing prescribed  to  your  own  satisfaction,  you  go  home  and  consult 
your  books,  and  may  be  you  find  there  many  symptoms  given  which 
you  h%ve  not  noticed  in  your  patient,  and  you  are  certain  you  have 
noticed  some  symptoms  which  are  not  given  in  the  books,  and  you 
1)egin  to  question  whether  you  have  not  mistaken  the  case,  whether 
after  all,  what  you  have  considered  and  prescribed  for  as  pleurisy, 
may  not  be  a  disease  of  the  heart,  or  whether  the  headache  which  you 
have  decided  to  be  the  result  of  a  disordered  stomach,  maf  not  be 
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an  indication  of  brain  fever,  or  the  rapid  pulse  which  suggested  to 
yon  inflammation,  and  on  account  of  which  jou  depleted,  did  not 
betoken  debility,  and  require  stimulants;  and  so  you  may  be  wonied 
and  troubled,  and  get  preciously  confused.  Othert  have  been  ikm 
troubled  before  you.  Bnt  you  may  leave  your  patient,  satiffiei 
with  the  correctness  of  your  diagnosis  and  your  prescription,  aid 
upon  careful  review  and  comparison  with  authorities,  be  confinnei 
therein,  and  ye^  at  youp  next  visit  find  your  patient  in  every  respael 
worse.  Yon  will  doubt  your  own  abilities  in  the  premises,  and  mi» 
trust  that  some  one*  else  might  have  produced  a  different  state  of 
things,  when  in  truth  you  have  done  &r  better  than  aft  older  and 
less  careful  pian.  It  may  fortify  you  to  know  that  others  hare  ftH 
just  so.  Add  again,  your  patient  though  quite  sick,  may  be  get- 
ting on  well,  and  you  are  conscious  of  doing  all  for  him  that  naa 
can  do,  and  are  feeling  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  case.  Still, 
from  some  unaccountable  cause  the  friends  may  get  uneasy  and  on 
your  next  visit  you  will  see  that  you  are  nqt  met  quite  so  cordially 
as  common,  and  your  patient's  answer  to  your  kind  greeting  is  "I^ 
no  better  Doctor,"  and  as  you  make  your  customary  examinatioa, 
several  more  of  the  family  than  is  usual  or  necessary,  leave  th^ 
work  and  come  and  soberly  stand  about  the  bed.  Tou  do  not  find 
the  patient  worse,  bui  there's  something  wrong,  l  oujp  questions  aie 
all  answered,  but  nothing  more.  Questions  are  not  asked  in  tibe 
usual  free  manner,  nor  is  the  ordinary  glib  little  history  of  paiticii- 
lars  given.  Tou  are  chilled  by  the  silence  and  feel  annoyed  by  the 
want  of  confidence  in  you,  and  the  ^^experienced  nurse*'  as  she  steps 
very  much  in  your  way  to  do  something  for  the  patient  eiftirely  mi- 
necessary,  ominously  and  oracularly  remarks  that  "  he  is  a  very  sick 
man."  Tou  know  that  something  is  on  their  minds,  that  something 
has  been  talked  of  and  decided  on  before  you  came  in.  Do  not  be 
surprised  or  too  much  grieved  if  it  is  nothing  worse  than  that  it  is 
thought  best  that  an  older  Doctor  be  called  in  to  consult.  Do  not 
object  to  this  or  appear  averse  to  it  CheerfuUy  accede,  however 
little  you  may  like  it  All  this  has  happened  .to  others  and  they 
have  survived  it.  It  is  better  usually  to  anticipate  such  a  propose 
tion.  When  you  perceive  that  there  is  a  little  uneasiness  felt,  and 
if  you  are  sensitive  you  will  discover  it  very  quickly,  it  is  best  to 
speak  of  it  yourself.    Tou  can  very  composedly  and  indififerently 
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^  I     say,  "  I  see  that  you  are  feeliag  very  anzioas  about  this  person,  and 
^      he  is  indeed  yery  sick;  bat  there  is  nothing  obscure,  or  very  difBcnlt 
vir      to  manage  in  the  case,  stiUy  if  you  have  any  wish  to  call  in  counsel 
r  b      do  not  hesitate  on  my  account."    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  afW 
fsz      sofih  a  move,  you  will  be  left  to  go  on  quietly  and  alone.    Such  is 
Rsr      human  nature.    In  really  serums  cases  it  will  generally  be  for  your 
^  3        advantage  to  seek  counsel.    Your  first  cases,  whatever  they"  may  be 
Bff       if  of  any  severity,  will  necessarily  distress  you.    Tou  must  expect 
Qg        it  and  make  oip  yt)ur  minds  to  endure  it,  for  anxiety,  peplexity,  and 
1^     ^  trial,  more  than  this,  real  unmitigated,  undiluted  misery  seem  to  be 
£         an  inseperable  and  unavoidable  part  of  a  physician's  early  experi- 
^        ence,  a  necessary  preface  to  his  life,  a  sort  df  purgatory  to  be  passed 
P        before  the  paradise  of  confidence  can  be  reached.     I  well  recollect 
^         my  first  patient.    He  was  a  stout  youth,  and  came  to  my  office  and 
.,         said  he  waff  sick,  and  I  believed  him.    From  his  account  of  himself 
^.         and  from  his  answers  to  my  many  questions,  you  might  suppose  he 
had  any  one  of  a  great  number  of  diseases.    He  had  lost  his  appe- 
tite and  his  legjS  ached,  his  bowels  were  sore  and  his  head  ached. — 
HiB  tongue  was  furred,  he  had  a  cough,  and  he  felt  cold  and  hot, 
and  a  great  many  other  ways.    What  in  the  world  was  his  real 
aihnent  was  a  mystery  to  me,  and.  I  was  not  certain  but  he  had  the 
seeds  of  some  thing  dreadful  in  him.    Two  facts,  however  were 
clear  in  his  case.    He  had  caught  cold  and  was  costive,  and  I  rea- 
soned upon  these  until!  I  ventured  to  order  him  a  sweat,  and  a  brisk 
dose  of  calomel,  aloes  and  jalap. 

I  thought  a  great  deal  of  that  boy,  that  night,  and  wondered 
what  would  become  of  him,  but  to  my  surprise  and  great  relief,  he 
was  alive  and  well  the  next  day,  and  gave  me  no  fi&rther  trouble,  for 
he  has  n't  been  dok  since. 

And  my  next  patient,  to  whom  I  made  my  first  professional  visit. 
How  I  remember  her !  With  what  care  I  studied  dnd  re-studied 
her  symptoms.  How  constantly,  too  constantly,  I  attended  her. — 
How  often  did  I  make  some  slight  change  in  her  medicine  and  direct 
some  new  application  for  her  relief  7  With  what  eagerness  did  I 
watch  fi^r  some  slight  sign  of  amendment,  and  with  what  agony  of 
desire  did  I  hope  to  see  some  trifling  good  for  my  remedies,  and  in 
my  disappointment,  how  uncertain  was  I  that  I  was  doing  right. 
How  uncertain  nfhcU  to  do.    How  fearful  that  I  was  doing  harm, 
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that  I  had  mistaken  her  diseafie  and  that  thiongfa  mj  error  she  ^ 
growing  worse,  ^ere  was  not  onep  bright  spot  in  the  whole 
Mj  first  yisit  was  a  painlhl  one  to  me,  and  ao  were  all  that  followed. 
All  that  I  did  was  utterly  without  avail.  She  died,  and  with  her 
all  my  hopes.  If  a  similar  experience  be  yours,  it  oiay  be  a  drop  of 
comfort  for  you  to  know  you  are  not  tilie  finrt  who  has  thus  auSered. 
Be  not  disheartened.  Brighter  days  will  oome ;  however  laborkNtt 
your  whole  professional  life  may  be,  the^r^  part  will  be  tiie  hacd- 
est  part  to  bear. 

It  is  essential  to  your  suecess,  gentlemen,  that  you  oonmeiiee 
practice  in  a  way  that  shall  secure  to  you  oorrect  profesnonal  hab* 
its,  dorreet  habits  af  observation,  of  thou^t,  of  study,  ooireel 
manners  and  conduct.  Be  oareftil,  minute  and  thorough  in  the  ei> 
aminationpf  your  first  and  every  suooeeding  case.  Gather  all  the 
information  from  every  source  at  your  command,  from  the  ajqMar- 
ance  of  the  tongue,  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  ddn,  Alo  expresooa 
of  the  countenance,  the  hue  of  the  complexion,  the  diaraoter  of  se- 
cretions and  excretions,  from  such  manipulations  and  eTuminatioiM 
as  may  satisfy  you  of  the  condition  of  ^e  viscera,  and  by  such  quea- 
tions  as  shall  show  to  you  the  feelings  and  sensatioDB  of  body  aad 
mind,  the  previous  general  habits  .and  state  of  health,  the  oeoB^ai- 
tion,  and  what  exposure  there  may  have  been  to  the  weather  dis- 
ease or  fatigue.  From  these  data,  carefully  considered  and  compared, 
deddce  your  diagnosis.  If  you  cannot  do  it  in  five  minutes  lake 
ten.  Deliberately  conclude  upon  the  pathological  state  of  the  per- 
son, and  th^  prescribe  those  medicines  which  you  judge  will  best 
accomplish  your  purposes.  Never  aUow  yourself  to  prescribe  at 
'randon\  or  fior  a  disease  by  its  name ;  for  instance,  never  (weBeribe 
for  a  headache,  a  sensation,  but  for  what  makes  a  headache,  Bome- 
thing  material  and  within  the  province  of  doses.  But  muhmvor 
always  to  satisfy  yourself  just  what  and  how  much  disease  you  have 
to  deal  with,  decide  upon  what  results  you  wish  to  produce,  and  use 
the  means  which  you  have  learned  will  produce  them;  for  it  is  easier 
not  to  think  than  to  think,  and  without  a  strong  resolutioni  at  first 
and  continued,  to  be  eorrect  in  this  particular,  a  habit  will  insidioos- 
ly  possess  you,  destructive  to  all  scientific  practice.  If  your  ease 
perplex  you,  if  symptoms  seem  to  oonfiiot,  and  you  are  unable  to 
satify  yourself  of  the  exact  condition  of  things,  proceed  cautiously 
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in  aceordance  with  the  most  probaHeyiew  of  the  case,  and  like  Mr. 
Hieawber  wait  fbr  something  to  torn  up.  Attention,  stndj  and  re- 
flection will  in  a  littie  time  set  jon  right.  Let  me  repeat  it,  always 
have  a  definite  object  in  pre8Gri1>ing, — a  good  reason  fbr  your  pre-' 
scriptions.  Correctness  here  is  vital  to  your  being  anything  but  a  mere 
artisan  in  medidne.  If  this  be  difficult  at  first,  it  will  by  practice 
become  easier,  and  aMength  gain  over  you  and  for  you  all  the  force 
of  invaluable  habit. 

And  herein  will  your  books  come  to  your  aid.  You  should  con- 
sult them  careftdly  and  systematically.  Study  out  your  cases  in 
your  office  slowly  and  attentively.  ^  Bead  •and  reflect  on  the  matter 
you  have  in  hand,  and  not  only  that  particular  phase  of  the  dis- 
ease in  your  patient,  but  upon  all  its  phases  and  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, consider  its  mode  of  attack,  progress,  crisis  and  termi- 
Datioff,  its  management  and  treatment,  and  do  this  until  all  is  inef- 
fhceably  imprinted  upon  your  memory;  and  when  you  have  other 
eases  of  the  same  disease,  pass  all  carefolly  in  review,  and  a&  you 
reeeive  new  books  and  periodicals,  post  from  them  everything  you 
think  valuable  under  its  appropriate  head,  and  so  keep  on  unflinch- 
ing and  untiring  through  months  and  years,  and  you  certainly  must 
become  well  informed  and  scientifio  men,  v^ose  couhsel  will  be  valu- 
able and  sought  for,  and  whose  opinion  will  be  authority.  In  your 
reading  seek  for  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical.  Lend 
your  ear  the  closest  to  the  men  who  know  whereof  they  write,  *<  who 
speak  what  they  do  know  and  testify  of  what  they  have  seen,"  and 
not  only  of  what  they  have  once  seen,  but  repeatedly,  and  have  set- 
tled ibr  ixaik  by  years  of  experience.  Stick  to  the  authorities  in 
in  medicine,  Ibr  those  things  are  least  liable  to  disappoint  you 
which  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  skilful  men  have  for  years 
proved  to  be  r^able.  The  shades  of  disease  are  so  diverse,  and 
the  attendant  and  modifying  circumstances  so  many  and  so  power- 
<hl,  that  you  will  find  the^^rmei^  authorities  none  too  firm  for  you 
to  depend  upon.  In  most  cases  a  majority  of  probabilities  must 
decide  you.  Sulphur  will  cure  the  itch,  that  is  beyond  dispute, 
but  opium  will  ndt  always  make  a  man  sleep,  nor  antimony  make 
him  puke,  but  they  almost  always  will  and  therefore  you  will  not 
hesitate  often  to  use  them  for  these  purposes. 

You  should  take  some  of  the  Beviews  and  Journals  of  the  day, 
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if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  familiar  wiUi  what  is  transpiiing 
in  the  Medical  world,  bat  be  cantioos  of  receiving  them  as  authoriij 
although  captivating  theories  may  be  advanced  and  brilliant  soo- 
cesses  vaunted.  An  old  but  good  maxim  will  a^^lj  well  here, 
<* Believe  only  what. seems  reasonable."  Try  everything  first  in 
the  crucible  of  common  sense,  and  then  test  by  cautious  practioe, 
and  whatever  proves  valuable,  gladly  receive.. 

But  be  not  too  conservative.  There  are  old  fogies  in  medidne  wb 
well  as  otherwheres.  Cling  not  to  an  old  thing  simply  because  it  be 
old,  it  may  be  dead,  nor  reject  a  new  thing  because  it  be  new.  Fol- 
low not  a  course  sanctioned  by  the  Schools  if  after  due  consideratkm 
and  fair  trial  you  are  not  convinced  it  is  right,  simply  because  it  is 
a  "  r^gtdar  thing,"  only  do  you  be  sure  to  sufficienily  distrust  yoqr 
own  judgment  when  it  clashes,  within  the  dictum  of  the  many  wise 
and  able  men  who  give  authority  to  "  Regular  things."  Searok  after 
truth  always.  Search  after  that  which  will  in  the  readiest  and  beet 
way^lleviate  human  suffering,  and  wherever  you  may  find  the  truth,  no 
matter  in  whose  possession,  no  matter  how  ignoble  its  surroundings,  bo 
it  really  be  truth,  seize  upon  it  and  make  it  your  own.  The  veriest 
quack  may  have  a  truly  good  remedy  and  on  it  depend  all  his  &me,  al- 
beit he  knows  u0  more  of  its  modus  medendi  than  a  mule  does  of  an 
exegesis  on  predestination.  Do  not  waste  yourself  in  fretting  about  it, 
or  in  saying  that  the  good  is  bad,  but  quietly  get  possession  of  it,  and 
if  it  be  true  gold,  it  will  pass  as  currently  from  your  hands  as  firom  his, 
'  and  far  more  respectably.  If  you  know  that  J^^  of  a  grain  of 
Belladonna  will  affect  the  brain,  and  relieve  a  headache  better  than 
I  of  a  grain,  and  that  a  shadow  of  a  dose  of  chamomile  will  quiet  a 
child  better  than  paregoric ;  if  you  know  that  a  cold  wet  towel  w3I 
relieve  a  sore  throat  and  that  a  dose  of  the  "  anti  spasmodic  tino> 
ture  "  will  snap  a  fit  of  Hysterics  quicker  than  assafoetida  or  anti- 
mony ;  if  you  know  these  things,  do  not  be  deterred  from  their  use 
because  Homeopathists  and  Hydropathists  and  Thomsonians  so  use 
them.  Do  not  refose  a  truly  good  thing  just  because  its  birth  has 
been  accounted  doubtful.  But  do  not  be  too  fond  of  looking  fiir 
truth  in  such  places.    T  is  searching  for  jewels  in  swine's  snouts. 

In  th^  practice  of  your  profession,  gentlemen,  life  and  health 
are  not  to  be  the  only  objects  of  your  care.  It  will  be  your  duty 
to  consult  as  much  as  possible  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  that 
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phjmeian  will  be  the  most  succeesfal,  the  i^pst  songht  for,  and  the 
mofit  beloved,  who  does  the  most  to  place  his  patients,  both  bodily 
and  mentally  in  a  condition  agreeable  to  themselves,  and  conducive 
A  their  ultimate  recovery.  Any  fear  you  may  remove,  any  uneasi- 
ness  you  may  relive,  any  disquiet  you  may  soothe,  will  be  appreci- 
ated quicI4y  by  the  sick,  and  for  this,  medicine  is  not  always  neces- 
sary ;  a  cheerful  countenance,  a  kind  word,  a  confident  tone  or  a  well 
timed  story  are  often  more  availing.  Seem  not  over  anxious  for 
your  patient^  for  you  will  thus  surely  arouse  their  anxiety,  and 
that  of  their  attendants,  and  injure  both  yourself  and  them ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  never  a^fpear  careless  or  indifferent.  Make  them 
sensible  that  yqp  feel  %  strong  interest  in  them,  and  that  you  are 
moved  by  an  earnest  and  heartfelt  desire  to  relieve  their  suffering 
and  promote  their  wel^re. 

Let  this  desire  to  give  comfort  to  others,  to  do  them  real  substan- 
tial service,  and  all  the  service  you  can,  control  your  whole  conduct, 
you  can  easily  disturb  a  whole  family  and  make  them  many  steps 
for  your  own  convenience,  after  a  cold,  bad  ride.  ♦  You  can  in  mud- 
dy times  track  across  a  newly  washed  floor,  and  by  coarse  and  bois- 
terous language  show  your  independence  and  oddity.  You  can 
produce  a  sensation  by  curious  and  sarcastic  questions,  or  by  severe 
and  ill-timed  jokes.  But  it  is  not  wise.  However  well  you  may 
prescribe,  and  however  successfully  your  prescriptions  may  result, 
it  is 'doubtful  whether  by  such  a  course  you  do  not  in  the  aggregate, 
give  a  family  more  trouble  than  comfort ;  better  be  quiet  and  gentle 
and  civil.  Some  distinguished  physicians  have  been  very  rough, 
odd  men,  have  said  and  done  very  rude  and  odd  things,  but  they 
became  great  in  spite  of  their  oddities  and  not  by  them,  and  would 
have  been  greater  men,  would  have  won  more  hearts,  would  have 
given  more  comfort  and  have  caused  a  more  affectionate  remem- 
biance  of  themselves,  witnout  them.  I  know  a  physician  well,  a 
thorough  and  accurate  scholar  and  a  remarkably  excellent  and 
successful  practitioner,  who  is  very  rough  and  odd,  and  who  has 
told  me  that  he  prided  himself  on  his  manner,  on  being  Abernethy 
like  and  that  he  got  practice  by  it  But  the  truth  is  that  his  prao- 
tice  would  b^  doubled,  were  he  a  civil  and  a  courteous  Juan. 

You  will  not  often  be  professionally  called  when  your  presence  is 
not  necessary,  or  suppose  to  be  so.    Some  inconvenience  is  felt  or 
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imagined  which  you  a»e  expected  to  remove.  Be  sure  that  yoa  do 
remove  it,  no  matter  if  it  be  insignificant.  Never  be  so  rnde  aa  to 
laugh  or  &et  at  their  ^o^^  in  unnecessarily  calling  you.  People  in 
this  world  had  rather  be  considered  wicked^  than  foolish,  even  m 
little  things^  and  you  can  easily  wound  their  pride  and  cause  a  ppg- 
udice  against  yourself.  Endeavor  always  to  leave  vthose  who  baTe 
have  sent  for  you,  feeling  in  soma  respect  the  better  for  your  viat, 
Oultivate  and  exhibit  every  where  the  kindness,  courtesy  and  firm- 
ness of  manner  belongipg  to  the  true  gentleman.  * 
'  Pay  proper  regard  to  your  dress.  Avoid  a  slovenly  appearance 
*or  practice,  and  on  the  other  hdnd,  be  not  so  nice  that  people  wHl 
fear  to  approach  within  a  given  distance  of  you.   • 

Be  slower  to  speak  than  to  hear.  Most  people  had  rather  hear 
themselves  talk  than  any  one  else,  and  the  &ct  of  your  being  a 
good  listener,  will  with  many  give  you  a  letter  reputation,  than  the 
utterance  of  the  most  profound  wisdom.  As  a  general  thing,  die 
less  you  have  to  say  about  the  condition,  symptoms  and  prospects  of 
your  patients,  eveh  to  their  friends,  the  better,  and  never  for  the 
sake  of  explanation  or  of  satisfying  them  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
case,  give  them  a  medical  lecture.  They  will  not  appreciate' it^ 
and  you  may  commit  yoiyrself  to  something  which  in  the.end  will 
prove  untrue,  and  shame  if  not  injure  you ;  whereas,  for  silence  yon 
can  seldom  be  sorry.  When  you  have  a  patient  in  danger  or 
a  doubtful  condition,  and  find  the  friends  extremely  anxioos 
and  fearful  of  the  result,  you  will  be  vjery  liable  to  give  them  a  word 
of  encouragement  which  you  do  no  not  feel  yourself.  Guard  against 
this  carefully.  Never  encourage  a  patient  to  keep  them  quiet,  pn* 
less  you  have  grounds  to  do  it.  Never  say,  •*  he  is  better,"  or,  "  I 
think  he  will  get  better,"  if,  you  do  not  really  believe  it.  If  you 
do  this  results  will  make  you  belie  yourself,  and  you  will  impair 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  your  judgment  or  prognosis.  Ttm 
are  responsible  for  the  correct  and  proper  treatment  of  your  pa- 
tients, and  not  for  the  result,  and  you  are  no^  to  feel  that  because 
a  case  results  unfavorably,  you  of  necessity  mismanaged  it.  People 
wiU  die  in  spite  of  the  best  of  treatment  and  in  spite  of  your  closest 
attentions,  and  if  you,  tovthaut  reason^  allow  yourself  to  feel  that 
you  are  blameable  for  it,  you  will  show  it,  and  the  community  will 
soon  be  of  your  opinion  and  also  blame  you. 
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Your  profession  will  admit  you.  to  the  privacy  o^  families,  will 
lead  you  even  to  the  most  retired  ehambers,  **  will  cause  you  to  be- 
hold the  human  character  disrobed,  by  the  rude  hands  of  mental  and 
corporeal  suffering,  of  all  the  coloring  and  drapery  thrown  round  it 
by  the  forms  of  society,  and  thus  make  you  the  depository  of  facts 
which  involves  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of  society."  Be 
true  to  your  trust.  Never  reveal  even  to 'your  closest  friends,  what 
your  professional  position  alone  permits  you  to  know.  And  fur- 
ther, say  nothing  of  the  trifling  things  'you  see  and  hear.  Do  not 
tell  Mrs.  A —  what  Mrs.  B —  remarked  or  what  she  had  for  din- 
ner. Gossip  not  at  all.  Never  allow  yourself  to  make  fun  of  or 
show  up  a  patient's  condition  for  the  amusement  of  his  neighbors. 
Should  you  do  this  in  unimportant  instances,  people  will  quickly  in- 
fer that  you  may  trifle  and  jest  at  and  expose  more  serious  matters, 
and  so  you  may  lose  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  form  for 
yourself  a  rude  and  despicable  habit. 

You  will  find  it  particularly  necessary,  gentlemen,  to  have  your 
temper  under  control,  for  many  and  severe  will  be  the  trials  thereof 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  You  will  meet  with'  many  annoyances 
which  you  must  patiently  aqd  good  naturedly  bear.  You  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  garrulous  old  ladies,  and  jaundiced  Betties  of  your 
own  sex,  who  will  seize  upon  the  new  Doctor  and  insist  (when-you 
are  in  a  hurry  or  wishing  to  study,)  upon  telling  you  minutely  of 
their  numberless  diseases  and  peculiar  sensations,  of  their  uwparal' 
ded  sufferings,  of  the  quantity  and  diversity  of  the  doses  they  have 
drank,  of  their  interviews  with  Doctors  and  the  astonishing  remarks 
they  have  made,  and  what  miracles  of  obstinacy  their  ailments  have 
been.  They  will  have  your  opinion  upon  divers  points  in  their 
economy  and  pathology  and  insist  on  your  prescribing  again  and 
again  for  them.  You  must  bear  these  dispensations  of  Providence 
as  best  you  can. 

You  will  be  greatly  tried  by  the  whims  and  caprices  and  unjust 
exactions  of  the  sick  and  their  officious  relatives.  You  will  be  cen- 
sured for  tardiness  in  answering  a  call,  when  your  delay  was  clearly 
unavoidable.  "  You  will  be  too  early  or  to  late.  You  will  visit  too 
often  or  not  often  enough.  You  will  give  wrong  medicines,  or  in 
wrong  doses.  You  will  bleed  when  a  sweat  would  answer.  You 
will  give  a  dreadful  dose  of  calomel  when  a  cataplasm  was  needed." 
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You  will  do '  different  from  the  old  doctor,  or  just  like  hiniy  and  in 
either  case  be  wrong.  Your  patient  recovers.  It  is  no  thanks  to 
you,  Oh  no,  he  had  a  wonderful  constitution  !  Or,  he  dies.  Yon 
certainly  put  him  through.  Under  such  trials  as  these,  genHemeo, 
keep  your  temper  and  hope  for  better  things. 

You  will  be  tried  by  the  meddling  of  neighbors,  who  distrust  the 
young  Doctor,  and  advise  a  change,  or  who  despise  Doctors  and 
their  doses,  and  commend  McAllister's  ointment  and  a  &mouB  fiunily 
pill.  You  will  be  tried  by  the  various  forms  of  quackery  and  per> 
haps,  by  the  quacks  themselves.  Never  stop  to  quarrel  with  tiiem. 
Let  th^m  entirely  alone.  They  thrive  by  opposition  and  will  die  by 
neglect.  The  most  arrant  will  occasionally  make  a  good  hit  and 
if  you  deny  it,  you  will  only  injure  yourself.  But  if  you  nmst  oc- 
casionally encounter  the  friends  of  some  famous  herb  woman, 
or  seventh  son,  or  medical  Indian,  do  it  not  with  a  fierce  or  pas- 
sionate tone,  nor  in  the  language  of  vituperation  or  abuse,  for  thus 
you  will  strengthen  their  old  opinions,  or  fix  them,  if  wavering,  and 
convince  them  that  self-interest  and  ndt  philanthropy,  is  the  cause  of 
your  hostility.  But  your  true  and  effectual  plan  will  be,  with  aO 
moderation  of  tone  and  manner,  to  appeal  to  their  common  sense  in 
the  matter,  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  quackery  in  general 
and  of  the  particular  form  in  question,  and  to  show  clearly  the  im- 
mense amount  of  evil  which  flows  therefirom.*' 
'  You  will  be  tried  by  the  inadvertencies  and,  I  grieve  to  say  it, 
by  the  positive  offences  of  your  medical  brethren.  Some  old  Doc- 
tor, may  remark  at  one  of  your  neighbor's,  that  no  doubt  you  are  a 
very  fine  young  man  and  intend  to  do  right,  but  that  you  have  n't  had 
experience^  or  he  accidentally  may  be  passing  the  residence  of  one 
of  your  patients,  and  he  called  in.  He  looks  about  seriously  and 
silently,  and  **  does  rCt  hnavo'^  but  all  is  going  on  right,  it  is.delicate 
for  him  to  say  anything.  The  medicine  is  shown  him,  and  he  indif- 
ferently aisks  if  the  patient  is  troubled  so  and  so  after  taking  it, 
and  nods. 

You  may  lose  a  patient,  and  some  Iwnd  brother  hopes  it  was  no 
&ult  of  yours,  but  remarks  that  such  cases  are  not  ordinarily  difi- 
cult  to  treat  Many,  many  are  the  wounds  which  one  practitioner 
may  inflict  upon  another,  and  you  may  not  escape.  Bat  for  yoor 
own  part,  however  much  you  may  desire  practice,  desire  honor  more* 
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Always  and  strictly  observe  professiooal  etiquette,  "  those  rules 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our  predecessors  hare  estab- 
lished for  the  regulation  of  our  intercourse  with  one  another  and  the 
community."  They  are  in  conformity  with  the  nicest  principles  of 
honor.  Adhere  to  these,  howeyer  much  your  fellows  may  sin  against 
jou.  Like  the  Great  Physician,  "  when  you  are  reviled,  revile  not 
again."  But  those  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken  axe  not  numerous 
in  our  profession.  The  brotherhood  to  which  we  welcome  you  to- 
day is  composed  in  the  main,  of  high  minded  and  honorable  men, 
men  devoted  to. the  advancement  of  science  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  humanity,  ttTie  men  in  whom  you  may  safely  and  implicitly  con- 
fide. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  allude  to  one  other  matter  which  you 
may  not  neglect  You  will  not  long  b^  unmindful  that  by  your 
profession  you  must  earn  your  bread.  You  should,  therefore,  have 
its  business  part  systematically  arranged.  You  should  have  a  set 
time  for  making  your  daily  charges,  say  at  night,  and  days,  at  regular 
intervals,  for  posting  your  books,  and  from  these  fixed  times  you  wilt 
not  often  find  it  necessary  to  vary.  Compel  yourselves  to  this  prac- 
tice, (I  mean,  of  course,  when  you  have  anything  to  charge,)  until 
it  becomes  with  you  a  settled  habit.  Once  in  three,  or,  six  months  at 
longest,  draw  off  all  your  accounts  and  present  a  biU  to  every  per- 
son in  your  debt,  and  give  them  civilly  to  understand  that  you  ex- 
pect it  to  be  paid.  In  this  way  you  may  offend  some  who  have 
been  acoustomed  to  years  of  indulgence  from  their  former  physicians 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  known  to  be  your  regular  way  of  doing  with 
every  one,  there  will  be  no  complaint,  and  thus  you  will  avoid  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  wrangling  over  an  old  and  half  forgotten 
account,  and  the  passible  inconvenience  to  your  debtor,  of  a  demand 
illy  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  his  wallet,  and  by  so  doing  you 
wiU  collect  a  large' proportion  of  your  charges. 

And  here  let  me  say  what  I  believe  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
you  in  other  than  a  pecuniary  point.  Charge  for  your  services, 
reasonably  to  be  sure,  but  charge  for  all  necessary  visits  and  med- 
icines, and  make  out  your  bills  to  ^e  full  amount  Then  if  froia  the 
circumstances  of  you  patient^  you  see  fit  to  make  an  abatement,  let 
it  be  understood  and  appear  to  be  a  deduction  made  for  a  specific 
reason.    In  the  estimation  of  the  public,  now  a  days,  "  what  costs 
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nothing  is  nothing  worth,"  and  you  may  be  sure,  if  yoa  charge  hiA 
half  price  for  what  you  do,  you  will  be  esteemed  aoeordingly.  You 
may  have  been  unsuccessful  in  a  case.  Miher  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  attendance  it  may  have  been  transferred  to  anoth- 
er, or  the  patient  may  have  died.  You  may  even  feel  that  althoo^ 
conscious  of  having  done  your  very  best  in  the  premises,  your  aef^ 
vices  have  really  been  of  litUe  account,  and  you  will  feel  disp<»ed 
to  reduce  your  demand  greatly  below  a  real  oompensation  to  your- 
self. Now  never  under  such  circumstances  present  a  bill  below 
what  is  a  reasonable  equivalent,  not  for  results  given,  but  for  duties 
done,  unless  you  are  willing  to  admit,ihat  you  have  done  wrong. 
and  a  reduction  will  be  considered  an  admission  thereof,  albeit  s 
word  to  that,  effect  is  not  said.  Charge  the /t^^  and  ri^teons 
amount  due,  and  although  th^re  may  be  present  grumbling,  you  will 
be  the  'more  respectable  and  the  more  likely  to  be  again  called  upoo 
by  the  same  people  than  if  you  cheapen  yourself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  may  nev^  give  your  service  freel j 
or  without  the  £)rmality  of  reduced  bill.  Nay,  there  will  be  manj 
occasions  when  you  will  wish  in  the  olear  charity  of  your  heart  to 
receive  no  pecuniary  reward  for  your  most  careful  and  constant  at- 
tentions,  and  when  in  the  .most  unostentatious  way,  yoa  may  decline 
all  remuneration  with  propriety  and  honor  to  yourself. 

In  closing  let  me  urge  you,  gentlemen,  to  strive  by  close  and  crit- 
ical study  of  books,  and  by  constant  and  untiring  attention  to  the 
details  of  practice  to  deserve  and  possess  the  reputation  of  thonm^ 
scholars  and  skilful  physicians,  for  this  is  an  object  worUiy  of  your 
ambition.  Strive  also  by  honest  and  honorable  means,  for  the  acca- 
mulation  of  property,  for  this  is  necessary  and  not  to  be  despised. 
But  before  and  above  these  and  all  oth^  things,  r^nember  always 
that  you  are  immortal  and  accountable  men,  accountable  to  God. 
Never  for  a  moment  forget' it,  and  let  the  thought  gratify  all  your 
actions  and  be  the  qnrit  of  your  life.  Kemember  always  that  the 
present,  passing  moments  are  your  life,  and  that  your  thoughts  and 
acts  therein,  these  items  of  your  account  are  posted  in  the  great 
ledger  of  Eternity,  and  will  meet  you  again.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  practice  of  Medicine  to  render  a  man  skeptical,  but  every  tkmg^ 
every  day,  otherunse.  Every  thing  to  make  him,  if  he  will,  know 
and  feel  the  constant  presence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  aod 
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Almighty  Power,  and  every  thing,  every  day,  to  make  him  wish  to 
depend  on  such  an  One,  and  cast  his  cares  and  burden  there.  -To  a 
man  who  views  life  rightly,  to  a  really  religious  man,  the  profession 
of  Medicine  offers  Opportunities  for  doing  good,  beside  the  relief  of 
physical  suffering,  unequalled  in  any  other  profession  or  any  other 
bu^ness.  A  physician  has  access  to  persons  whom  no  one  else  can 
reach,  and  at  times  when  no  other  one  would  be  allowed,  at  times 
vrhen  the  feelings  are  tender,  when  the  conscience  is  aroused,  when 
persons,  whether  they  vnll  or  no,  must  and  do  reflect.  He  is  privi- 
leged with  an  intimacy  allowed  to  no  other,  and  receives,  if  he  is 
what  he  ought  to  be,  an  unreserve  of  confidence  given  to  no  friend, 
however  near  and  highly  prized.  He  sees  men  at  times  when  he 
may  say  to  them  what  no  other  man  may  say  He  often  stands  in 
such  a  relation  to  men,  that  a  word  from  him  may  change  the  whole 
purposes  and  charact^  of  their  affcer  life.  The  proud  scoffer  upon 
his  sick  bed  does  not  think  it  humbling  to  confess  to  his  physician 
that  he  trembles  with  the  fear  of  death,  or  to  crave  from  him  a 
prayer.  The  dissipated  man  will  own  his  folly  and  pledge  his  &ith 
alone  to  him.  The  reckless,  the  gay,  the  wayward,  will  listen  to 
him,  and  be  moved  by  his  words  as  they  can  be  by  no  other  man's 
words.  May  he  lightly  meet  these  occasions  ?  May  he  neglect  or 
misuse  such  power  for  good  7  These  responsibilities  yon  are  about 
to  assume.  Do  it  not  lightly.  Bely  on  God  and  consecrate  all 
your  energies  to  the  work  of  doing  good.  Do  it  always  and  ever, 
and  look  for  your  reward  beyond  this  life. 
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LETTER  FROM  EDINBDRG. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Joomal 
the  following  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  J*.  B.  Greely,  of  Nashna, 
now  in  Europe.  We  are  led  to  hope  tt^at  he«will  favor  us  in  the 
same  way  in  future  numbers.  n.  b.  o. 

EdinJburg,  Scotland,  Aug,  23.  1856. 

My  Bear  Doctor  : — ^FoUowing  the  directions  which  you  so  kindly 
fornished  me,  I  found  myself,  very  soon  after  my  arrival  in  this 
city,  comfortably  located  and  feeling  very  much  at  home. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  here  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Summer  session  of  the  University,  and  have  for  the  last  three  months 
enjoyed  unceasing  pleasure  in  listening  to  lectures,  attending  clinics, 
witnessing  operations,  and  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  gentle- 
men of  our  Profession,  whose  kindness  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
the  warmest  gratitude.  I  feel  safe  in  promising  to  any  American, 
who  may  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  medical  opportunities  of 
this  city,  a  similar  politeness  on  the  part  of  the  Edinburg  profession. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  of  kindness  and  an  appreciation  of  merit 
exhibited  towards  our  countrymen  that  I  had  hardly  expected  to 
see.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  hear  some  of  our  first  men 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  It  was  but  yesterday,  that  a  distin- 
guished surgeon,  in  adjusting  a  fractured  femur,  made  use  of  Prof. 
E.  K.  Sanborn's  Splint,  which  he  styled  the  "great  American 
Splint."  In  applying  at  the  same  time,  adhesive  straps,  as  a  means 
of  extension,  he  informed  the  class  that  these  were  "first  introdnced 
into  practice  by  an  American,  Dr,  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester, 
N.  H."  This  is  only  one  instance  of  an  almost  daily  occurrence,  and 
being  the  only  American  here  at  present,  it  has  gratified  me  not  % 
little,  I  assure  you,  to  hear  so  often  a  public  recognition  of  the  mer- 
its of  my  contrymen. 

I  may  here  say  that  Wood^s  Practice  of  Medicine  is  the  acknowl- 
edged text  book  in  that  department.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  in 
general  use. 

Your  Correspondence,  Doctor,  of  last  winter,  from  Edinburgh, 
described  so  fully  and  correctly  the  Hospital  and  other  facilities  of 
the  place,  that  I  should  only  be  repeating  were  I  to  attempt  an  ac- 
curate account  of  them  now.  I  may  only  say  that  the  Medical 
Schools  located  here  deserve  most  justly  the  high  encomiums  be- 
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stowed  upon  them  liiroughont  the  world.  Here  the  student  can  lis- 
ten, eyerj  secular  day  in  the  year,  to  the  teachings  of  the  Masters  in 
our  Profession.  Here  he  can  see  every  species  of  disease  which 
afflicts  humanity  treated  with  the  most  consummate  skill  by  the 
most  thoroughly  practical  and  learned  men  of  the  age.  Here  he 
can  see  the  deformed  relieved  so  far  as  science  will  permit,  "  the 
crooked  made  strai^t,"  diseased  portions  lopped  off,  as  though  by 
magic,  and  with  a  dexterity  truly  wonderful.  He  can  here  find 
abundant  material  for  his  dissecting  knife,  and  ample  scope  for  bo- 
tanical research.  One  of  the  best  Libraries  in  the  world  is  open  to 
him,  and  he  can  have  an  easy  access  to  all  the  numerous  Hospitals 
and  Dispensaries  in,  the  city. 

I  have  thought,  Doctor,  that  perhaps  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  departments 
of  the  Edinburgh  Schools  would  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  your 
readers.  I  may  mention  first,  Frpfessor  Miller,  the  surgeon,  a  per- 
fect gentleman  and  the  idol  of  the  students.  In  his  lectures  he  is 
clear,  fluent  and  impressive,  dwelling  upon  the  most  important  points 
with  such  energy  that  they  are  indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  It  seems  as  though  the  most  abtuse  among  his  listeners 
could  not  sit  for  a  single  hour  without  imbibing^  to  say  the  least,  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge.  In  his  manner  Prof  Miller  is  graceful, 
easy  and  polite.  In  his  operations,  he  is  cool,  skilful  and  extremely 
neat,  and  he  explains  to  the  class,  as  he  proceeds,  each  step  which 
he  makes,  the  anatomical  relations  which  present  themselves  uid 
the  purpose  which  he  has  in  view.  • 

Next  in  order  is  Syrtu,  whose  world  wide  reputation  as  a  surgeon 
attracts  hosts  of  students  to  Edinburgh,  and  whose  clinics  are  attend- 
ed by  probably  a  larger  number  than  any  other  lecturer  here.  Orig- 
inality, quickness  and  dexterity  are  the  characteristics  of  his  opera- 
tions. I  may  note  a  few  of  these  peculiar  to  himself  In  amputat- 
ing a  Imib,  instead  of  transfixing  it  with  a  knife,  as  is  commonly 
recommended  by  our  surgeons,  he  makes  his  flaps  by  cutting  from 

he  surface  down  upon  the  bone.  By  this  method,  the  muscles  are 
not  retracted  afterwards  so  far,  the  flaps  are  always  even  and  unite 
more  readily  by  the  first  insertion. 

In  excision  of  the  8iq>erior  maxillary  bone  instead  of  making  two 

long  incisions  through  the  cheek,  and  thus  leaving  an  ugly  cicatrix, 
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he  makes  bat  one  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  upper  lip,  which,  in  re 
covering  leaves  but  a  line,  hardly  observable.  In  excision  of  the 
elbow  joint,  he  makes  an  incision  into  the  joint,  close  above  the  olecn- 
anon,  extending  from  the  inner  edge  of  that  process  to  the  exfcenud 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and  at  each  extremity  of  this  cut  he  makes 
another  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  both  upward  and 
downward  in  the  long  direction  of  the  limb,  thus  giving  the  entire 
external  incision  a  resemblance  to  the  letter  H.  He  claims  as  the 
advantage  of  this  incudon  over  others  which  have  been  recommended, 
a  greater  safety  to  the  ulna  nerve,  which  lies  close  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  olecranon. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  among  the  celebrities  of  our  profe»> 
sion  in  Edinburgh,  Dr,  W.  T.  Gairdner,  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic.  Though  a  young  man,  he  has  taken  a  high  position  in 
the  practice  of  Medicine,  and  has  proved  himself  worthy  to  fill  it 
with  honor.  His  opinions  are  respected  by  all,  and  his  writings  are 
regarded  as  standard  authority.  Crowds  of  students  follow  him 
through  his  wards,  busy  with  their  pencils  in  noting  every  word  and 
in  recording  his  concise  and  pertinent  suggestions.  No  one,  certain- 
ly, could  possess  a  more  happy  faculty  of  making  a  clinical  visit  so 
free  firom  formality,  so  encouraging  to  the  patient,  and  so  calculated 
to  remove  the  agitation,  feeling  of  embarrassment,  and  dislike  which 
the  presence  of  a  physiciap  and  a  large  class  of  students  so  ft^ 
quently  inspires.  As  a  lecturer  Prof,  G.  is  plain,  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive. 

To  the  American  Profession  Dr.  Simpson  needs  no  introdaction. 
Hia  numerous  papers  published  in  the  British  Journals  of  Medieioe 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  given  him  a  lasting  reputation  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  rapid  sale  of  his  Obstetric  works 
edited  here  by  Dr.  Priestly,  and  in  America  by  Dr.  Storer,  of  Bos- 
ton, is  a  fiufficient  proof  of  his  popularity.  During  the  last  three 
months,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  much  of  his  private  prao- 
tice  in  this  city,  and  have  been  surprised  continually,  not  only  at  his 
wonderful  success  in  treatment,  and  accuracy  in  diagnosis,  but  at  the 
marvelous  amount  of  labor  which  he  performs.  With  his  house 
literally  crowded  with  patients  from  morning  till  night,  no  one  who 
was  not  aware  of  his  habits  of  midnight  study  could  comprehend  at 
all  how  he  could  command  a  moments  time  to  prepare  the  valuable 
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essays  which  regalarly  make  their  monthly  appearance  from  his 
pen.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  several  times  of  seeing  him  perform 
Ills  operation  of  incision  of  the  cervix  uteri  for  obstructive  dysmen- 
oirhoea  and  always  with  perfect  success. 

I  have  also  stffen  him  use  his  intra-uterine  pessaries  with  marked 
benefit  in  many  cases,  wUck  have  resisted  all  other  treiUment,  and 
notwithstanding  the  objections  made  to  their  use  by  Dr.  Eobert 
Lee,  of  London,  a  fair  trial  and  care  in  selecting  and  applying  one 
of  the  size  adapted  to  each  individual  case,  will,  I  am  sure,  con- 
Tinoe  almost  any  one  of  their  utility  and  capability,  as  a  last  resort 
at  least,  of  relieving  many  patients  of  this  serious  trouble. 

Dr.  Simpson  was  so  kind  as  to  invite  me,  the  other  day  to  go  and 
visit  with  him  an  American  lady  under  his  treatment.  I  have  his  per- 
mission to  detail  the  case.  The  patient  is  from  New  York  city,  and  has 
had  a  severe  menorrHagia  for  the  last  eight  years.  She  has  sufifered 
in  conjunction  with  this,  a  long  course  of  Homeopathic  treatment 
in  New  York.  Her  physicians  had  no  clue  to  her  real  disease, 
never  proposed  the  Touch  or  the  speculum,  and  finally  in  despair 
recommended  a  sea  voyage  which  luckily  brought  her  to  this  city, 
Her  husband  sent  for  Dr.  Simpson,  and  judging  from  the  minute 
history  of  the  case  and  tl^e  condition  of  the  patient,  he  concluded 
that  she  must  have  a  polypus  uteri.  An  examination  showed  the 
OS  uteri  closed  aud  of  normal  size,  but  the  introduction  of  the  uter- 
ine sound  ad  uterine  tumor  was  distinctly  felt.  The  irritation  of 
the  sound  brought  on  labor  pains,  and  thQ  tumor  was  soon  forced 
through  the  cervix.  Dr.  S.  preferring  to  let  nature  remove  it  if  she 
would,  left  her  in  this  condition.  The  next  morning  we  found  the 
patient  very  weak,  having  lost  a  large  amount  of  blood.  The  tu- 
mor still  protruding  through  the  cervix,  Dr.  S.  anticipating  danger 
from  longer  delay,  seized  it  with  a  pair  of  strong  lithotomy  forceps, 
and  twisted  it  from  its  attachments.'  The  hemorrhage  ceased  at 
once,  under  a  careful  tonic  course  is  rapidly  recovering  health  and 
strength, — a  remarkable  instance,  upon  the  whole,  of  the  benefit  of 
a  sea  voyage  in  getting  rid  of  a  polypus  uteri. 

Dr.  Simpson  is  attempting  the  radical  cure  of  ovarian  dropsy  by 
establishing  a  fistulous  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the 
cyst  and  that  of  the  peritoneum.  He  doea  this  by  puncturing  the 
enlarged  ovary  with  a  trocar  and  canula  in  the  ordinary  way,  bat 
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allowing  onlj  a  small  portion  of  the  fluids  to  escape  by  the  canola. 
This  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  union  of  the  external  wound  promo- 
ted. Bj  pressing  the  tumor  gently  eyery  day  he  forces  a  little  of 
the  fluid  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  thus  keeps  the  wound 
in  the  tumor  open.  I  have  seen  several  of  Dr,  S^s  patients  who 
have  been  subjected  to  this  mode  of  treatment  with  apparent  suc- 
cess. One  of  them  has  been  under  treatment  many  months,  the  cyst 
oocasionally  filling  but  easily  reduced  by  gentle  pressure,  showing 
that  the  fissure  still  remains  open. 

My  letter,  Doctor,  is  already  longer  than  I  had  intended  and  I 
must,  for  the  present,  bid  you  and  your  readers  adieu. 

J.  B.  O. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 
;yiANCHESTER,  OCTOBER,  1856. 

loDURBTED  Glycebine  IN  Skin  Disbases,      (Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Eichter,  in  the  Wiefier  Med,  WocheTischript,) 

BT  N.  E.  GAGE,  M.D. 

This  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  part  of  iodide  of  po^ 
Slum  in  2  parts  of  glycerine,  and  turning  this  liquid  upon  one  part 
of  iodine  which  is  thus  completely  dissolved.  This  solution  has  the 
great  advantage  over  alcoholic  solutions  of  not  drying.  By  this 
means  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied  remain  supple,  and  the  ac- 
tion and  absorption  of  the  iodine  remain  for  a  long  titne.  In  em- 
ploying it,  the  cUseased  parts  to  which  the  solution  haa  been  applied, 
are  covered  by  paper  of  gutta-percha  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
the  iodine  and  to  increase  the  sensible  perspiration  of  the  afiected 
spots.  This  covering  is  retained  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
amount  of  reaction  must  regulate  the  subsequ^t  applications.  Ihe 
pain  which  attends  this  use  of  iodine  is  variable  in  duration  and  in- 
tensity, according  to  the  condition  of  the  part  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  patient.  Constitutional  symptoms,  however,  never  supervene 
upon  its  eif^ployment,  and  patients,  otherwise  sick,  are  not  incom- 
moded by  its  application.  ^  Afler  removing  the  covering  the  skin  is 
brown  where  it  was  healthy  before,  and  less  strongly  colored  where 
it  was  diseased.  Upon  ulcerated  surfaces  no  trace  of  the  iodine 
can  be  discovered  two  hours  afler  its  application.  Now  and  then, 
the  action  excited  has  been  found  sufficient  to  produce  phlyctcdno) 
under  the  epidermis. 

The  result  of  the  observations  undertaken  by  Dr.  Richter  shows 
that  thb  tincture  acts  as  a  caustic,  that  it  is  a  most  potent  remedy 
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in  the  different  forms  of  lupus,  that  it  has  a  remarkable  efficacy  in 
nonvascular  goitre,  in  scrofulous  and  constitiUumal  syphilitic  ulcers , 
that  it  is  of  doutfnl  advantage  in  primary  chancres  and  in  the 
eczemta  and  of  none  in  psoriasis. 

The  following  is  a  case  qf  lupus  successfully  treated  by  this  meth- 
od. The  patient,  an  adult  male,  had  been  affected  by  an  hypentro- 
phied  lupas  since  infancy ;  the  entire  face  had  become  a  shapeless 
mass,  ulcerated  in  several  spots  with  two  holes  to  indicate  the  places 
ibr  the  eyes,  and  a  circular  opening  representing  the  mouth.  The 
integuments  of  the  neck  were  se  thick  as  to  form  a  straight  line 
&om  the  chin  to  the  sternum.  In  order  to  diminish  the  pain  arising 
from  an  application  of  the  iodine -solution  upon  so  extensive  a  sur- 
face, this  was  undertaken  at  two  seperate  times.  At  first  the  neck 
and  inferior  jaw  were  treated,  and  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  face. 
The  suffering  which  resulted  lasted  in  each  case  for  about  two  hours 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  a  large  amount  of  iodine  was  discovered 
in  the  urine.  The  hypertrophy  gradually  diminished,  the  tubercles 
and  prominences  disappeared  and  became  covered  by  an  epidermis, 
at  first  thin,  but  growing  more  and  more  dense,  assuming  in  many 
places  the  appearance  of  little  flat  cicatrices.  Fifty-five  cauteriza- 
tions, in  the  space  of  three  months,  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  com- 
plete, as  well  as  unexpected  cure. 


Human  Phtsioloot,  Statical  and  Dynamical,  ob  the  Condition 

AND  COCTRSB  OV  THE  LiFB  OV  MaN.      Bt  JoHN  WiLLIAM    DsAPSR, 

M.D..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pathology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.     (Illustrated  with  nearly  800  wood  en- 
gravings.)    New  Yorky  Harper  &  Brothers,    pp.  649. 
The*  intimation  of  a  professional  friend,  some  weeks  ago,  that  a 
work  upon  Physiology  was  about  to  appear  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Draper,  has  caused  us  to  anticipate  its  publication  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.     The  number  of  those  who,  with  the  most  pro- 
found and  varied  learning,  are  really  fitted  to  trace  "  the  Conditions 
and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man,"  is  very  small.     Few  accomplish 
what  they  attempt.     Few  are  capable  of  restraining  themselves  4o 
what  they  have  seen  and  know, — ^fewer  still  in  whom  vagueness  and 
doubt  are  not  constant  elements  in  their  conclusions,  and  in  whom 
the  tendency  to  explain  the  obscurum  per  obscurtus  does  not  lurk 
at  every  step.    Even  the  works  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  Encyclopedic  in 
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iheir  scope,"  and  filled  witih  unwieldy  erudition  are  open  to  these 
objections  and  we  are  ready  to  assent  'that  no  one  who  has  hardi- 
hood to  read  his  chapters  upon  the  Nervous  System,  the  Liver  and 
the  Heart  will  fail  to  find  in  all  the  merest  patchwork  of  special 
pleading  to  reconcile  contrarious  views'and  form  new  theories  for 
conflicting  evidence.  We  have  always  thought  that  for  the  practi* 
tioner  or  the  the  student,  the  little  works  of  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Mibe 
Edward  and  Matteucci,  in  spite  of  their  modest  dimensions  ooa- 
iain  a  fund  of  more  real  value  than  those  verbose  treatises  which 
rather  stupify  by  their  magnitude  and  diffiiseness  than  chaiieoge 
competition  by  their  inherent  worth.  Ne  mtor  ultra  crepidam^  is 
an  homely  though  expressive  adage.  The  same  reasoning  ought  to 
be  applied  to  what  is  not  apparent  as  to  what  docs  not  exist  A 
practical,  wx)rking  Physiology  is  demanded  in  which  theories  if 
broached,  may  foUonjo  and  systematize  facts,  not  lead  and  contort 
them. 

From  what  we  see  this  volume  of  Dr.  Draper,  is  the  desideratum. 
No  one  could  be  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  work.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  physiological  and  pathological  chemist  is  unsurpassed  and 
he  brings  his  acquisitions  in  these  respects  to  bear  with  full  force 
upon  the  topics  of  which  he  treats.  We  see  him  no  where  a  mere 
compiler,  but  giving  always  the  sign  manual  of  original  investiga- 
tion, and  we  feel  a  confidence  in  what  he  says  beyond  what  we  can 
in  any  one  who  is  determined  to  collect  together  everything  in  the 
field  however  crude  and  however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be. 

This  work  is,  in  fiict,  a  collection  of  lectures  where  ail  the  oon- 
densation  of  a  written  discourse  appear  in  every  chapter.  We  shall 
look  in  vain  for  many  brilliant  passages  in  its  pages;  analysis  and 
method  must  always  curb  the  graces  of  style.  **  Art  is  long,"  but 
scientific  truths  are  almost  frigid  when  stated  unburdened  and  una- 
dorned by  wordy  erplitives. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  portions, — "  Statical  Physiology," 
or  the  conditions  of  life,  and  **  Dynamical  Physiology/*  or  the 
oourse  of  life.  The  first  treat  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
man,  of  his  means  of  maintainanoe,  of  «the  various  functions  of  ani- 
Bial  and  vegetable  life,  of  his  sensitive,  sensory  and  motive  powers 
and  all  the  subsidiary  topics  embraced  in  these.  The  second  part 
treats  of  the  principles  of  organisatioD,  the  influence  of  phyfiioal 
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agencies,  of  cellular  origin  and  development,  of  reproduction  and 
growth,  of  sleep,  death,  the  intellectual  and  social  laws. 

We  did  not  intend,  at  this  time  an  analysis  of  this  work,  but 
merely  to  refer  to  its  leading  features  and  obvious  qualities.  It 
abounds  with  illustrations  which  have  been  obtained,  in  great  part 
by  the  aid  of  microscopic  photography,  and  excells  all  others  in 
representbg  niinute  structures.  They  are  bold,  highly  accurate, 
and  often  unique.  These,  with  the  superb  typography  of  the  vol- 
ume would  always  make  it  a  readable  treatise,  were  its  merits  as  a 
text  book  not  half  so  great  as  they  are. 

So  convinced,  indeed,  are  we  of  the  superior  excellency  of  Dr« 
Draper's  work  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  latest  authority  in  that  department  of  science.  a. 

Was  the  Eoman  Abmy  provided  with  Medical  Officers  ?    By  J. 

Y.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.KS.E.,  F.R.C.P.,   &c.,   &c.,    Edin- 

hurgh,  1856.    pp.  29. 

This  valuable  little  monograph  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our 
foreign  correspendent  of  the  present  number,  was  written  by  Prof. 
Simpson  in  answer  to  the  above  question  suggested  to  him  by  the 
late  distingmshed  teacher  of  Military  Surgery,  Sir  George  Ballin- 
gall.  To  give  a  decided  answer  to  the  query,  demandod  a  vast 
aokbunt  of  study  and  research.  In  this  little  pamphlet  the  ground 
is  pretty  thoroughly  reviewed.  Classical  authors  are  found  to  be 
silent  upon  the  subject,  the  stray  passages  in  the  Military  Codes  of 
Borne  are  very  obscure,  the  early  medical  and  scholastic  writers 
only  refer  to  the  fact  that  Senators  and  Consuls  had  their  private 
surgeons  when  in  command  of  armies  in  distant  provinces.  As  the 
E^ptians  and  Greeks  had,  however.  Medical  men  in  their  armies, 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  infer  the  same  necessity  and  custom  among 
the  Bomans,  who  were  superior  to  both  these  nations  in  conducting 
the  details  of  a  campaign,  and  providing  for  the  commissariat.  It  has 
been  leflb  to  arohoeology  to  settle  the  question.  Severalmonuments, 
two  of  which  are  figured  in  the  frontispiece,  have  been  found  dedi- 
cated in  legible  terms  to  physidans  in  the  Boman  army  ;  votive 
tablets  consecrated  by  the  physicians  themselves  to  Esculapius  and 
the  health  of  their  fellow  soldiers,  while  various  allusions  lately 
discovered  respecting  the  portions  of  the  Boman  Camps  devoted  to 
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the  sick  and  wounded,  make  it  almost  certain  that  as  early  as  iht 
first  and  second  centuries,  e^ack  cohort  had  its  one  physician  at  least 
and  that  the  Eoman  Army  toas  in  reality  proinded  with  a  Medical 
Staff.  .  o. 

Report  of  thb  Eastern  Lunatio  Asylum,  Wiluamsbubg,   Ya. 

1853-4  &  1854-5. 

It  appears  from  this  report  that  the  number  of  patients  in  the 
Asylum  is  232,  of  whom  128  are  males  and  104  are  females.  The 
time  that  these  have  been  in  the  Asylum  yaries  from  one  to  for^ 
years.  Only  9  are  under  twenty  years  of,  age,  and  5  are  over  sev- 
enty. More  patients  are  admitted  in  the  Summer  t^an  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year,  and  more  in  June  than  in  any  other  month.  Of 
the  causes  of  their  insanity,  Ill-health,  Intemperance  and  Mental 
anxiety  are  by  far  the  most  prominent.  Of  professional  men,  there 
were  admitted  in  9  years,  ten  physicians,  seven  teachers,  tiiree 
clergymen  and  two  lawyers,  and  the  whole  number  of  oocupaticHU 
represented  during  that  period  was  fifty. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent,  besides  containing  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  in  regard  to  this  Asylum,  (various  views  of 
which  are  finely  represented  in  the  frontispiece,)  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
Insane  which  we  have  ever  read.  He  has  discussed  at  length  the 
relative  merits  of  the  coercive  and  the  nan-restraint  systems,  the 
value  of  work,  amusements,  study  and  social  intercourse  to  the  pa- 
tients, the  advantage  of  numerous  attendants,  mixing  on  terms  of 
intimacy  among  them,  in  fact  the  means  which  ought  to  he  adopted 
universally  to  make  our  Lunatic  Institutions,  not  so  much  prisons  as 
secure  and 'happy  homes  for  this  world  forsaken,  wretched  class. 

0. 
ESSATS  ON  THE  PhTSIOLOGT  OF  THB  NeRVOTJS  StSTKM,  WITH  AN  AfPIV- 

nix  ON  Hydrophobia.    Bt  Benjamin  Haskell,  M.D.,  of  Book- 
port,  Mass.     Gloucester,    pp.  87. 

This  is  a  collection  of  three  Essays,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Med.  ^  Surg.  Jour,,  1854-5.  The  second  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  series,  and  is  now  first  presented  to  the  publie, 
and  the  third  was  read  before  the  Mass.  Med.  Society  at  its  anmal 
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meeting,  May  27, 1856.    They  are  designed  to  show  that  the  theo- 
nes  of  Nervous  transmission  and  reflection  which  have  been  held 
Yyj  Sir  Charles  Ball,  Marshall  Hall,  and  th^e  French,  Italian  and 
German  physiologists,  are  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena,  of 
xnotion  and  sensation,  conflict  with  one  another^  and  leave  the  whole 
subject  as  far  subjtcdice  as  ever.     We  have  no  space  at  present  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  Dr.  HaskelPs  own  peculiar  views  in  regard 
fx)  the  relations  of  consciousness  and  the  powers  of  sensation  and 
motion  resident  in  the  mind,  to  the  mere  instruments  of  motion  and 
eezisation  as  be  terms  the  whole  system  of  ganglia  and  nerves.    His 
ideas  upon  Hydrophobia  hinge  at  once  upon  the  views  which  he  ad- 
,  Tances  in  these  essays.     He  considers  it  altogether  a  local  disease 
of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  assophagus  and  sali- 
vary glands. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  trust  that  our  subscibers  will  take  means  to  procure  and  read 
it.  o. 


We  have  before  us  the  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Winter's 
course  of  Lectures  at  the  Mass.  Med.  College.  The  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  Lawrence  Scientific  and  the  Boston  Medical 
Schools,  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  which  they  both  possess, 
should  give  to  Boston  and  its  vicinity  a  high  place  as  an  emporium 
of  our  Profession.  *    •  o. 


Tuilt's  Pharmacoloot,  No.  20.  Contents : — Proem  to  the  Di- 
uretics*  (continued ;)  Proem  to  the  Diaphoretics,  and  Proem  to  the 
Blennagoffues,  The  amount  of  erudition  and  research  displayed  in 
each  number  of  this  work  promises  when  completed  a  never  failing 
source  of  reference,  to  the  student  of  Therapeutics.  o. 
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Sis  Henry  Holland,  Physician  to  tHe  Queen  of  England  is  nofw  in 
this  country  with  reference,  among  other  objects,  to  a  contempUted 
visit  of  Victoria  to  America.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distingaished 
of  our  profession  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  as  well  known  to  reputa- 
tion as  the  son-in-law  to  the  "  witty  divine  of  England,"  Sydney 
Smith,  as  by  his  numerous  essays  upon  Mental  Physiology.        o. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  laid,  oft 
the  4th  of  July,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  presence  of  a  ]ai]ge 
concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Alexis  St.  Mabtin. — ^The  experiments  lately  made  on  the  gastric 
juices  of  this  individual,  reported  by  Prof,  T.  G.  Smith,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  acid  found  in  the  stomach  during  digestion,  (contrary 
,  to  the  ideas  generally  entertained,)  is  the  lactic  and  not  the  hydro- 
chloric and  acetic. 

The  Ashley  Cooper  prize  of  £  800  for  1856  has  been  awarded  ta 
Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson,  of  Lopdon,  for  his  essay  '*  On  the  Cause  ci 
the  Coagulation  of  the  blood." 

In  Prussia  a  man  cannot  marry,  enter  the  military  service,  or 
perform  numei:ous  other  important  acts,  without  having  been  first 
efficiently  vaccinated. 

A  new  method  far  the  speedy  application  of  Leeches. — Dr.  Aven- 
ier  de  Lagree,  in  the  Gazette  des  Hopiteazcx,  gives  the  following 
notice  of  his  method  of  applying  leeches,  which  we  copy  from  the 
Boston  Med,  ^  Surg,  Jour. 

It  is  well  known  how  tedious  and  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible 
it  is  especilly  in  winter,  to  cause  a  number  of  leeches  to  adhere 
to  the  integuments  to  which  we  wish  to  apply  them.  I  have 
lately  discovered  the  following  method,  which  I  doubt  not  will  be 
welcomed,  since  it  accelerates  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  Actions 
of  these  valuable  annelides.  Having  selected  the  spot  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied,  cover  it  with  a  sinapism,  which  is  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  some  time  in  order  to  effect  congestion  of  the  capilkiy 
vessels.  Then  wash  the  plape  carefully  and  place  the  glass  contun- 
inff  the  leeches  upon  it.  In  a  few  minutes  they  will  all  take  hold 
and  draw  wiih  an  energy  and  rapidity  quite  remarkable.    After 
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the  leeches  fall  off,  the  flow  of  blood  from  their  bite  is  more  abun- 
dant, and  continues  for  a  longer  time,  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Vaccination  in  relation  to  Blindness.  Statistical  researches 
show  us  that,  prior  to  Tenner's  discovery,  of  100  cases  of  blindness 
55  were  due  to  small  pox ;  and  Dr.  Dumont,  physician  to  the  Hos- 
pice for  the  blind,  has  recently  supplied  an  interesting  account  of 
the  progressive  decrease  of  that  proportion.  Among  the  blind 
of  sixty  years  of  age,  he  finds  this  variety  of  cause  is  12  per  cent. ; 
in  adults,  it  only  exists  as  8  per  cent.  We  may  take  as  a  mean, 
counting  all  ages,  about  7  per  cent.,  which,  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  proportion  was  35  per  cent.,  exhibits  a 
diminution  of  28  per  cent.     Med,  Times  4*  Gaz.y  June  7. 

California  State  Mfdical  Society.  A  State  Medical  Society 
has  been  organized  in  Calfornia,  and  active  measures  are  entered 
upon  to  get  up  County  Societies.  A  Medical  Journal  is  started, 
and  a  resolution  has  been  adopted  expressing  "  sovereign  contempt 
for  that  species  of  mountebankery  that  seeks  to  secure  public  favor* 
and  pecuniary  advantage  by  foisting  upon  public  attention  through 
newspapers  and  otherwise,  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  their  author 
to  treat  particular  diseases,  either  in  the  department  of  medicine  or 
surgery."  Thus  the  tribe  of  specialists  finds  no  favor  in  the  golden 
State.    Am.  Med.  Gaz.,  Sept.  1856.' 

Forfeiture  of  DipUnnas.  The  graduates  of  both  of  the  Medical 
Colleges  in  Georgia  receive  their  degrees  with  thb  express  stipula- 
tion that  the  Faculty  have  the  power  to  cancel  the  diplomas  of  any 
of  their  pupils  who  shall  at  any  period  degrade  themselves  by  be- 
coming quacks.  Well  done,  Augusta  and  Atlanta.  But  what  is  to 
be  done  with  those  Colleges  which  graduate  notorious  quacks,  on 
payment  of  fees,  knowing  that  they  are,  and  intend  to  be,  quacks 
from  the  beginning,     lb, 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  as  the  air  becomes  gradually  lighter ' 
and  rarer  from  the  North  German  coast  to  Upper  Germany,  the 
average  of  suicides  regularly  decreases.     Mecklenburg  has  the  high- 
est number,  then  Prussia,  while  the  fewest  suicides  occur  in  Bavaria 
and  Austria." 

Money  in  and  out  of  the  Profession.  In  an  interesting  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Simpson,  recently,  to  the  newly  elected  graduates 
of  the  Edinburgh  University,  he  advises. the  M.D.'s  not  to  expect 
to  made  as  much  money  as  if  embarked  in  trade,  or  in  any  other 
profession  besides  the  medical;  but  cited  the  foUowing  instances 
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of  the  "  ups  and  downs "  of  great  men's  lires.     Dr.  Hall  in  the 
Crimea,  has  a  salary  of  two  guineas  a  day,  "  an  income  far  lea 
than  that  made  by  many  a  second  or  third-rate  village  apctheeaiji 
(general  practitioner,)  in  England ;"  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  wha 
only  34  years  of  age,  made  only  three  guineas  during  the  first  liaif 
of  his  second  years  praatice, — ^nine  years  subsequently  he  was  mak* 
ing  £  5000  annually ;  Dr.  Chambers,  in  his  fifth  year  of  practne 
and  when  34  years  of  age,  made  £  211  in  fees — seventeen  yean 
subsequently,  £  9000  annually  ;  Dr.  Baillie,  £  11  000  in  on  year ; 
Dr.  William  Hunter  had  not  money  to  advertise  his  lectures.    In 
1788,  the  son  of  an  English  Clergyman  attended  the  classes  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  lived  in  a  room  which  cost  him  6s.  6d.  a  week ;  in  a^ 
life,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  his  professional  income  in  one  single  year 
amounted  to  £  23  000.     We  might  add  to  these  the  following  items, 
stated  on  good  authority.     Mr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,  made  £  11  000  a 
year ;  Albert  Smith,  a  surgeon,  gave  up  his  profession  in  dismay, 
and  made  £  19  000  the  next  winter  out  of  "  Mont  Blanc ;"  Professor 
Anderson,  now  in  London,  makes  something  like  £  10  000  a  month 
displaying  the  adsurdities  of  table-turning  and  mesmerism.    £  86- 
^000  is  said  to  have  been  recently  realized  by  the  sale  of  a  copy- 
right of  a  newspaper  which  originated  in  the  sale  and  advertising 
of  a  patent  medicine,  while  we  fall  out  with  Dr.  Cormick's  Assode^ 
tion  Jour?ialy  for  spending  £  15  000  in  fifteen  years,  in  struggling  to 
uphold  legitimate  medicine.     Homoeopaths  ih  London  make  double 
as  much  money  as  seventy   average  surgeons. — Dublin  Medical 
Press. 
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LnruBs  IX* 
Gbvtlbmxk  :•—  To-day,  I  shall  speak  to  you  upon  Retention  of 
Urine  and  Catheterism.  As  a  general  rnle,  the  symptoms  of  reten- 
tion are  well  marked,  and  easily  recognized  by  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. The  diagnostic  symptoms,  are  as  yon  well  know,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  hard,  oironmscribed  oyal  tnmonr  situated  in  the  lower  and 
middle  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  extending  upward  even  as  high 
as  the  umbiltcos,  according  as  the  bladder  is  more  or  less  distended—^ 
a  frequent  desire  to  urinate  with  the  inability  to  do  so,  excepting  by 
drops  or  in  a  very  small  jet — attended  by  much  straining,  and  ex- 
treme pain.  After  a  certain  time,'  say  forty-eight  hours  have  elapi- 
ed,  there  is  frequently  a  dribbling  of  the  urine,  which  might  be  con- 
founded with  Incontinence  of  urine  by  a  careless  practitioner.  Yon 
would  suppose  at  first  sight,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake 
the  symptoms  of  the  retention  of  urine,  especially  when  the  history 
of  the  case  is  taken  into  consideration,  but  I  could  cite  to  you  nu- 
merous oases  where  the  greatest  errors  have  been  committed.    The 
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causes  of  Ectention  of  Urioe  are  various — thej  may  be  mediaui- 
cal  obstructions,  paralysis,  inflammation,  spasm,  and  these,  too,  aetii^ 
upon  different  portions  of  the  urinary  organs.  Thus  we  may  find 
some  mechanical  obstruction  affecting  the  urethra ;  for  example,  a 
stricture  of  this  part,  or  some  foreign  body.  Mechanical  obstroo- 
tion,  also,  may  take  place  in  the  bladder.  Calculi,  enlarged  pros- 
tate, coagulations  of  blood,  lymph,  &c.,  may  be  cited  as  examples^ 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  as  a  cause  of  retention  is  not  uncom- 
mon. So,  also,  with  the  spasm  and  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  no  matter  how  caused.  Occasionally  a  pelvie 
tumour,  or  some  enlargement  external  to  the  urinary  organs  may 
giv6  rise  by  its  encroachments,  to  retention  of  urine,  I  lately  saw 
a  gentlemen  in  consultation  in  a  neighboring  town,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  constant  retention,  without,  at  first,  any  apt>reciable  cause. 
After  death,  an  enormous  mass  of  Encephaloid  disease  was  found 
filling  up  the  pelvic  cavity  and  crowding  the  viscera  in  a  most 
strange  manner. 

Our  treatment  of  retention  of  urine  is  by  the  catheter,  and  that, 
too,  without  delay.  In  some  cases  where  the  canal  is  obstructed  by 
stricture,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  small  sized  bougie.  I  belioTe 
that  the  cases  where  puncture  of  the  bladder  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
.are  so  rare  that  they  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  We  have  the  high- 
est authority  to  support  us  in  this  (pinion  —  Desault,  Liston,  Givi- 
«le  and  others.  Dexterity,  patience  and  gentleness  work  wooden 
in  these  cases  of  retention.  This  leads  me  to  offer  you  some  re- 
marks upon  Gatheterism.  K  there  is  any  operation  in  sargeiy 
which  requires  delicate  and  skillful  manipulation,  it  is  the  introdoe- 
tion  of  the  catheter  and  other  instruments  into  the  bladder.  It  it 
very  true  that  the  most  clumsy  and  unskillful  hand  may  succeed  in 
accomplishing  this  object,  provided  the  organs  are  in  a  normal  oon- 
dition,  but  let  any  obstacle  exist  and  his  efforts  are  foiled  at  once. 
In  order  to  obtain  that  necessary  facility  and  nicety  whidi  ereiy 
practitioner  should  possess,  it  is  requisite  that  he  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  that  he  should  take  ev- 
ery opportunity  possible  of  passing  the  catheter,  partioolarly  upon 
tiie  dead  subject.  The  first  few  lectures,  I  devoted  especially  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  organs  in  particular  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
instruments.    You  cannot  understand  the  anatomy  too  well.    As  a 
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general  rale,  a  large  sized  Bilver  catheter  passes  into  tlie  bladder 
with  more  facilitj  than  a  small  one.  Remember  what  I  told  jou  in 
a  previous  lecture  as  regards  lubricatiDg  the  instrament  —  that  lard 
or  ointment  was  far  preferable  to  oil  in  every  way.  The  catheter 
passes  better  in  the  recumbent  position  than  any  other,  the  surgeon 
standing  on  the  left.  The  bougie,  on  the  contrary,  I  generally  pass, 
while  the  patient  is  standing.  The  rules  for  passing  the  instrument 
are  to  be  found  in  every  work  on  surgery,  but  you  will  gain  more 
knowledge  from  seeing  it  passed  and  practicing  it  yourself  on  the 
dead  body,  a  few  times,  than  from  reading  its  description  a  hundred 
times.  However,  rules  to  a  certain  extent,  are  useful  in  all  opera* 
tions,  therefore,  I  divide  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  into  two 
periods. 

First  period.  Holding  the  penis  in  the  left  hand,  between  the 
ring  finger  and  the  little  finger,  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  we 
uncover  the  glands  and  stretch  open  the  meatus,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  very  slight  traction  on  the  penis.  The  instrument,  lubri* 
oated  and  warmed,  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  between  the  thumb  and 
first  two  fingers,  the  handle  resting  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  now 
introduced  into  the  meatus,  the  direcUon  of  the  handle  loq|Eing  to 
ward  the  left  groin.  With  the  greatest  care  and  gentleness,  the  in- 
strument is  pushed  on  to  the  point  when  it  glides  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubis,  a  very  slight  traction  being  made  upon  the  organ.  This 
terminates  the  first  period. 

Second  period.  The  direction  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  now 
changed  horisontal,  corresponding  to  the  median  line  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  the  same  time  the  manner  of  holding  the  catheter,  which 
is  now  to  be  held  as  a  pen.  The  beak  of  the  catheter  having  ar« 
rived  at  the  sinus  of  the  bulb,  and  just  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis, 
the  handle  is  raised  from  the  horisontal  direction  in  which  it  has 
been  held,  to  the  vertical.  In  this  way  the  point  or  beak  is  disen- 
gaged from  the  sinus  of  the  bulb,  and  by  now  depressing  the  handle 
of  the  instrament  to  a  level  with  the  patient's  thighs,  and  exercising 
the  gentlest  pressure,  it  glides  into  the  bladder. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  manner  of  introducing  the  ca- 
theter. I  advise  you  to  take  every  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into 
practice.  I  must  beg  of  you  above  all  things,  to  exercise  the  great- 
est patience  and  gentleness  in  performing  this  operation.    You  will 
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very  often  succeed  in  this  way,  where  another  before  yon  has  &iM. 
It  makes  one's  blood  curdle  to  see  the  unnecessary  pain  and  disircsi 
so  often  inflicted  upon  a  poor  sufferer  by  many  otherwise  expert 
practitioners*  in  their  hasty  and  unskillful  efforts  to  introduoe  the 
catheter.  Remember  that  care  and  patience  will  affect  all  that  caa 
be  desired.  Avoid  all  pulling  and  dragging  upon  the  penis,  and  aD 
forcible  punching  of  the  catheter.  If  the  catheter  is  left  to  itsell^ 
merely  directed,  it  will  glide  into  the  bladder  in  the  majority  tf 
eases,  where  the  canal  is  in  its  normal  condition. 

The  natural  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  instruments  into  the  blad- 
der, are  the  mucous  follicles,  the  sbus  of  the  bulb  and  the  marginB 
of  the  opening  in  the  triangular  ligament  Bearing  in  mind  the 
situation  and  anatomy  of  these  parts,  you  will  not  often  be  foiled  in 
your  efforts  to  reach  the  bladder. 

Of  the  introduction  of  the  bou^e,  I  shall  speak  to  you  at  some 
future  time;  only  remarking  in  this  connection,  that  where  we  ftil 
to  introduce  the  catheter,  to  relieve  retention  of  urine,  a  small,  deli* 
cate  gum*elastic  bougie  may  be  passed  and  withdrawn.  This  is  ol^ 
ten  ail  that  is  necessary,  the  urine  following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
instrument  As  I  have  before  remarked,  I  firmly  believe  that  by  pa- 
tience and  dexterity,  the  bladder  may  be  reached  in  every  case  either 
by  means  of  the  catheter  or  gum-elastic  bougie.  If  puncture  of 
the  bladder  should,  by  any  chance,  be  absolutely  requirite,  I  should 
advise  the  operation  by  the  rectum,  if  possible. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  to  you  upon  a  manner  of  introducing  the 
cathetef ,  called,  le  tour  de  maitre.  This,  as  you  well  know,  is  a 
manner  of  passing  the  instrument  with  one  hand,  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  a  full  description  of  the  method,  and  shall  merely  show 
you  the  process.  If  there  ever  was  a  barbarous  operation  committed 
upon  suffering  humanity,  this  b  one,  and  I  can  only  say,  that  he 
who  ever  practises  it,  should  likewise,  in  turn,  be  practiced  upon. 

In  catheterism  upon  the  female,  always  move  the  intnunent  from 
below  upwards ;  never  commence  above  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
clitoris. 

You  see  here,  gentlemen,  every  variety  of  catheter  and  bougie. 
I  shall  speak  to  you  upon  the  proper  shape  of  the  catheter  used  ia 
oases  of  retention  from  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  when  I  come  to 
that  part  of  our  lectures.    I  make  much  use  of  the  wax  bougie,  whioh 
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I  consider  preferable  where  simple  delatation  of  the  canal  is  necessa- 
Ty.  I  advise  you  to  provide  yourself  with  a  few  of  these  very 
small,  delicate  gam-elastic  boogies,  which  you  will  often  find  very 
useful  in  cases  of  the  retention  from  stricture.  They  find  their  way 
and  insinuate  themselves  into  the  strictures,  where  other  instruments 
would  be  found  of  no  avail.  They  are  also  less  likely  to  commit 
injury  upon  the  neighboring  parts.  The  French  bougies  of  all  kinds 
are  infinitely  superior  to  those  manufactured  in  our  country. 


(Vor  the  N.  H.  Joanal  of  Medkdae.) 

PAROTITIS    IN    CONTINUED    FEVER. 

BT  WM.  HXNBT  THAYBB,  K.l).,  KBJIBNX,  N.  H. 

Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  is  either  simple,  scrofulous  or 
specific.  Its  q>ecific  form,  (mumps,)  is  &r  the  most  frequent ;  arising 
independently  of  exposure  or  any  of  the  usual  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, occurring  generally  as  an  epidemic,  supposed  to  be  contagious, 
regular  in  its  course  and  duration,  terminating  nearly  always  in 
resolution,  but  with  a  disposition  to  metastasis  to  other  organs,  and 
affecting  chiefly  children.  The  parotid  is  liable,  like  other  glands, 
to  scrofulous  inflammation,  which  is  of  chronic  character  and  often 
terminating  in  suppuration.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  inflammation  or 
congestion  during  mercurial  ptyalism.  A  simple  inflammation  of 
the  gland  is  of  very  rare  occurence — ^from  general  exposure  or  local 
irritation — and  is  much  more  liable  than  the  specific  form  to  termi- 
nate in  suppuration.  Parotitis  sometimes  takes  place  as  a  compli- 
eation  or  a  sequel  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is,  however,  very  infrequent ; 
few  physicians  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  it  have  ever  met  with 
this  complication ;  and  it  is  not  alluded  to  by  Bartiett,  who,  in  his 
description  of  fever,  not  only  drew  from  his  own  large  experience 
but  made  use  of  all  the  works  on  the  subject  then  published  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  So  rare  is  it,  that  it  would  be  regarded  as 
merely  of  accidental  coincidence  with  fever,  were  it  not  that  it  is 
almost  unknown  in  connection  with  any  other  acute  disease,  (ex- 
cepting the  eruptive  fevers  generally,  of  which — especially  scarlati 
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na — it  is  sometimes  the  sequel.)  It  is  one  of  those  irr^alar  i 
festations  which  continued  fever  presents  in  so  great  variety,  arisiiig 
from  an  occasional  cause,  not  epidemic  nor  endemic,  neither  of  plaee 
or  season ;  but  which  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  blood-poisoning 
which  we  all  know  to  be  the  chief  condition  of  the  disease. 

In  821  cases  of  fever,  reported  bj  Louis,  Jackson,  Flint,  and 
others,  there  were  20  complicated  or  followed  by  parotitis.  Beades 
these  I  have  heard  of  9  cases  in  private  practice.  The  examination  of 
such  records  as  have  been  published,  or  I  have  had  access  to,  shows 
inflamation  of  the  parotid  to  be  a  serious  complication,  or  an  indi- 
cation of  a  grave  form  of  fever ;  for  of  21  cases  whose  result  is 
known,  11  were  fatal.  Of  these  21,  there  was  no  suppuration  in  8  of 
the  fatal  cases,  and  none  in  three  of  those  who  recovered.  That  is  to 
say,  no  pus  was  discharged,  nor  its  presence  diagnosticated ;  but  as 
Louis  found  the  parotid  filled  with  small  abscesses,  in  one  case, 
which  had  not  been  suspected  during  life  to  have  reached  this  stage, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  in  some  of  the  eight  fatal  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  suppuration  discovered,  pus  nevertheless  was  formed* 

The  following  facts  indicate  the  irregularity  with  which  the  inflsr 
mation  of  the  parotid  appears.  Dr.  Flint's  150  hospital  cases  are 
contained  in  three  reports.  In  the  first  88  cases  of  fever,  from 
August,  1848,  to  March,  1850,  there  were  5  cases  of  parotitis.  In 
the  48  cases,  seen  between  October,  1850,  and  April,  1851,  there 
was  no  parotitis.  In  the  64  cases,  seen  between  October,  1851,  and 
April,  1852,  there  was  one  who  had  inflamation  of  the  parotid. 
Dr.  Flint  says,  "  it  may  possibly  be  suspected  that  a  contagious  in* 
fluence  was  transmitted  from  patient  to  patient ;  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  hypothesis.  The  specific  form  of  parotiditis  was  not 
prevalent  at  the  hospital  during  the  period  these  cases  transpired ; 
nor,  except  in  one  instance,  were  the  patients  brought  in  contract 
with  any  other  patients  laboring  under  this  complication.  Hie  fact 
can  only  be  considered  as  exemplifying  what  Sydenham  and  others 
have  remarked, '  that  fever  at  different  times  and  places,  may  be 
characterized  by  peculiar  and  various  local  tendencies,  and  science 
is  no  better  prepared  to  explain  their  occurrence  now,  than  at  any 
past  period  in  medical  history.' "  Eight  of  the  cases  I  have  referred 
to  as  having  occurred  in  private  practice,  were  seen  by  one  phyri- 
oian,  (Dr.  Thayer,  now  of  Burlington,)  in  the  central  part  of  Yer- 
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Biont,  between  1843  and  1855.  Twelve  cases  occurred  in  the  Mas- 
sachosetts  General  Hospital  between  1823  and  1847,  in  about  600 
oases  of  feyer.  Two  wore  seen  by  Louis  among  the  58  fatal  cases 
that  he  reports.  One  I  have  seen  myself.  These  are  all  of  which 
I  have  seen  any  mention.  The  irregularity  of  its  oocurence  is  very 
noticeable. 

The  inflammation  generally  begins  in  the  second  week  of  the  feyer, 
sometimes  later,  almost  always  before  conyalesoence  has  begun,— 
**  increasing  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  in  one  instance,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  determined  cause  of  a  fatal  issue."  [Flint.]  Be- 
ginning, generally,  in  the  gland,  it  extends  in  most  cases  to  the  sur- 
rounding areola  tissue,  producing  extensive  suppuration  around  the 
ear  and  below  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  chin.  Usually  confined  to  one 
side,  but  sometimes  attacking  both  parotids.  Dr.  Flint's  cases  were 
three  of  typhoid  feve,  one  of  typhus,  and  two  of  doubtful  type.  All 
the  remainder  that  I  have  quoted  were  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  I 
shall  coDclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  with  an  abridg- 
ed report  of  the  case  which  I  saw  myself.  It  presented,  besides  the 
parotitis,  an  unusual  pustular  eruption  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
body,  appearing  soon  after  the  inflammation  of  the  gland. 

Case.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1855, 1  was  called  to  a  boy,  four 
years  of  age.  He  was  of  healthy  family,  but  had  been  somewhat 
out  of  health  the  previous  year.  In  the  spring,  I  had  treated  him 
for  seofulous  ophthalmia,  of  moderate  severity ;  thb  did  not  wholly 
disappear  until  the  appearance  of  boils  on  his  legs  in  the  summer — 
after  which  his  eyes  became  entirely  well.  He  was  attacked  on  the 
3d  of  October  with  typhoid  fever.  The  disease  presented  in  its 
course  nearly  all  the  usual  symptoms :  restlessness,  hot  skin,  rapid 
pulse,  drowsiness,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  diarrhoea,  meteoism,  dry- 
ness of  mouth,  coated  tongue,  and  delirium.  His  pulse  did  not  rise 
beyond  124  beats  in  the^^minute.  On  the  11th  day  of  the  disease, 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  absent,  and  the  first  sound  shortened. 
There  were  no  rose  spot  nor  sudamina  discovered,  although  repeated- 
ly sought  for.  He  was  fairly  convalescent  on  the  nineteenth  day, 
and  on  the  thirty-second  had  entirely  recovered.  His  treatment  con- 
sisted of  daily  sponging  over  the  whole  surface,  free  ventilation, 
quiet,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  Dover's  powder  when  restless- 
ness or  delirium  required  it,  and  from  the  eleventh  day,  brandy  and 
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qoinine.    He  had  animal  joioes,  chiefly  of  beef,  almost  from  liie 
oommenoement. 

On  the  9th  day  of  the  fever  swelling  of  the  left  parotid  begOf 
with  considerable  pain,  and  gradually  extended  behind  the  ear,  and 
below  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  ohin«  In  five  days  it  pointed  behind  Um 
ear  and  was  opened.  In  five  days  more  it  opened  in  the  month  ma- 
demeathihe  tongue,  and  discharged  pus  fireely.  In  three  daja 
more,  it  pointed  below  the  jaw  and  was  opened  Uiere — after  wfaiok 
(he  being  already  convalesoent  firom  the  fever),  it  rapidly  hesled 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease,  many  small  pustules  appeared 
on  his  &ce  and  hands,*  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter.  These  oontiiH 
ued  to  appeared  from  day  to  day  on  the  abdomen  and  lower  eztrem« 
ities,  larger  than  the  first,  and  surrounded  with  a  red  areola,  liaiij 
of  them  were  ftilly  formed  with  an  areola,  in  three  or  four  hooTB* 
and  they  increased  in  sise  to  a  diameter  to  a  quarter  of  an  indu 
The  last  one  appeared  on  the  28d  day  of  the  fever.  From  the  first 
appearance  of  the  areola  they  were  washed  with  tinotore  of  iodine, 
under  which  the  areola  disappeared,  and  on  the  day  when  the  last 
one  appeared  all  the  rest  had  dried  up. 

The  inflamation  of  the  parotid  and  its  neighborhood  ooeamoned 
the  patient  much  su£Fering,  and  interfere  very  seriously  with  deglu- 
tition. His  emaciation  and  debility  were  vary  considerable,  but  hd 
had  a  rapid  convalescence,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  perfeoi 
health. 

N<ae.  803  of  the  cases  quoted  as  oocuring  in  the  Hassaehnsetta 
General  Hospital  are  those  analysed  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  report 
on  Typhoid  made  in  1834.  The  remaining  800  occurred  between 
that  time  and  1847 ;  and  I  am  enabled  to  make  use  of  them  by 
the  kindness  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Charles  Ellery  Stedman,  formerlj 
House  Physician  of  that  institution,  who  undertook,  at  my  request, 
the  arduous  labor  of  examining  the  Hospital  records  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  the  results  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  subject,  I  was 
unwilling  to  ask  so  much  of  his  time  as  would  have  been  required 
to  go  throu^  with  the  records  for  the  remaining  eight  years.  Dr. 
Flint's  cases  are  published  in  his  "  Clinical  Keport  on  Continued 
Fever,"  an  admirable  work  on  the  thorough  plan  which  Louis  has 
given  us. 
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(Communicated  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine*) 
SPONTANEOUS  CURE  OF  BRONCHOCELR 

Mb8.  B.,  of  Derrj,  N.  H.,  is  about  fifty-two  years  of  age,  of  a 
biiio-nenroas  temperament.  Some  three  years  since  she  discovered 
a  bunch  growing  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  neck,  which  proved 
upon  examination  to  be  a  bronohocele,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  right 
and  middle  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  possessing  all  the  characteris* 
tics  of  touch,  attachments  and  movement,  usual  m  those  cases,  and 
leaving  no  reason  to  doubt  its  character.  It  eontinued  to  enlarge  un« 
til  it  was  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  patient,  presenting  an 
enlargement,  unsightly  to  the  observer,  as  it  wes  unwelcome  to  the 
wearer.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1856,  several  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  were  attacked  with  parotitis.  All  recovered 
well,  as  such  cases,  uncomplicated,  are  wont  to  do.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  or  some  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  first  child  at- 
tacked, began  to  convalesce,  Mrs.  B.  was  seized  with  violent  rigors, 
pain  in  the  head,  loins  &c.,  and  also  with  pain,  swelling  and  extreme 
tenderness  of  the  thyroid  tumor.  There  was  much  stiffness  of  the 
of  the  jaws,  about  the  parotid  region,  but  no  enlargement.  There 
was  also  felt  that  peculiar  sensation  about  the  fauces,  and  along  the 
eustachian  tube,  so  often  described  by  patients  suffering  with  this 
disease,  whenever  she  attempted  to  swallow  anything  sweet  or  acid. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  I  was  called,  and  found  the  patient, 
as  above  described,  with  a  coated  tongue,  full  and  rapid  pulse,  coun- 
tenance sallow  and  excretions  deficient.  An  emetico  -  cathartic 
of  Sub.  Mur.  Hydrg.  grs.  3,  Ipecac  15  grs.,  was  administerd 
which  operated  kindly.  A  thin  and  finely  carded  batt  of  cotton 
was  placed  around  the  neck,  covering  the  thyroid  and  parotid  regions 
a  moderate  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  a  fluid  diet  was  persisted 
in  for  some  five  or  six  days,  when  the  disease  began  to  subside,  the 
swelling  to  abate,  and  in  a  few  days  more,  my  patient  was  fully  re- 
covered, having  evidently  had  the  mumps  in  the  thyroid  instead  of 
the  parotid  gland. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affair  for  this  disease  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  metastasis  to  some  other  portion  of  the  system,  either  the 
glandular  or  cephalic,  but  no  instance  has  ever  yet  come  to  my 
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knowledge,  where  the  patient  was  seised  with  an  attack  of  this  £s- 
ease,  without  is  first  manifesting  itself  in  the  proper  seat,  henoe  tlia 
seems  an  uncommon  case. 

But  what  renders  it  a  matter  of  still  greater  interest  and  corioa- 
tj,  is,  that  within  some  four  or  six  weeks  after  the  patient's  reooTe- 
Tjf  the  bronohooele  also  disappeared,  and  has  left  no  tnoe  of  its 
ever  having  existed.  No  impairment  of  health,  no  distarbaooe  of 
organic  economy  or  physical  structure ;  thus  affording  the  patmft 
the  gratification  of  believing  she  has  passed  through  a  disease,  mndi 
dreaded  by  the  middle  aged,  and  escaped  uninjured ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  trial  thus  passed  has  apparently  granted  her  a  reoor- 
ery  from  an  unsightly  and  embarrassing  deformity,  but  seldom  if 
ever  removed.  J.  P,  WHrmnoss. 

Chester,  Oct.  9rt,  1856. 


ON  CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 
By  John  P.  Metiausr,  M.D.,  L.L.  D.     Virginia. 

Infantile  diseases  are  generally  regarded  with  profound  interest 
by  physicians,  and  have  deservedly  called  forth  many  valuable  and 
elaborate  treatises,  devoted  exclusively  to  their  investigation.  Per* 
haps,  however,  of  all  the  maladies  incident  to  in&ncy,  there  is  none 
more  extensive  in  its  prevalence,  and  disastrous  in  its  results  than 
cholera  infantum — the  subject  of  this  paper.  With  parents  and 
friends  it  has  ever  been  a  theme  of  the  most  painful  interest ;  while 
physicians  admit  that  it  never  fails  to  inspire  them  with  feelings  of 
trepidation  and  distrust,  whenever  they  approach  a  case  of  it. 

Cholera  infantum  is,  in  a  great  degree,  peculiar  to  the  climate  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  might,  with  much  propriety  be  alleged 
that  it  is  limited  to  the  southern  and  western  sections  as  it  is  more 
common  there  than  in  the  northern  and  middle  states.  Although 
so  frequent,  and  generally  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  having 
been  so  fully  described  by  American  physicians,  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
regarded,  in  a  degree  as  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  the  disease 
undoubtedly  was  early  known  in  Europe,  both  on  the  continent  and 
in  England.  It  must  have  been  known  to  Cleghom,  as  he  describes 
a  disease,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca,  present- 
ing symptoms  identical  with  it    And  more  recently  it  has  been 
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referred  to  by  Billard  and  others  on  the  contiDent,  as  of  occasional 
oocorrenoe  there  also.  In  this  oountry  it  has  been  familiarly  known, 
both  to  communities  and  to  physicians,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
our  history  ;  and  the  numeroos  papers  which  have  been  written  on 
it  by  oar  physicians,  clearly  show  how  profoundly  interesting  the 
disease  has  always  been  witii  them. 

Cholera  vrfantum  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  in  cities,  but  is 
Offlen  met  with'  also,  in  country  situations,  where  it  assumes  in  many 
cases,  the  most  violent  forms  of  the  disease.  In  the  large  cities  it 
has  generally  prevailed  with  the  greatest  mortality.  According  to 
a  report  of  Dr.  Condie,  3,576  chilcbren  died  of  the  disease  in  Phila- 
delphia daring  a  period  of  20  years.  A  like  mortality  has  attend- 
ed it  in  other  populous  cities  in  this  country,  subject  to  its  annual 
visitations.  Even  in  small  towns  and  country  situations,  it  some- 
times is  characterized  by  the  most  appalling  mortality,  having  been 
known  to  decimate  their  infant  population  during  certain  years  of 
its  prevalence. 

The  disease  always  prevails  as  an  endemic,  whether  occurring  in 
populous  cities,  villages,  or  country  situations,  and  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  children  between  three  months  and  three  years  of 
age.  It  has,  however  in  a  few  instances,  made  its  appearance  ear- 
lier than  two  mouths  after  birth,  and  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  age.  In  one  instance  it  seemed  to  be  almost  congenital,  as 
the  infant  gave  evidence  of  the  disease  in  a  few  hours  after  birth, 
which  occurred  on  the  24th  of  May — ^a  very  warm  and  damp  sea- 
son. When  it  occurs  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  infan- 
cy, the  children  are  generally  feeble  from  birth,  or  become  so  from 
improper  attentions  to  diet,  dress  and  bodily  cleanliness  af\er  they 
are  weaned.  An  infant,  feeble  at  birth,  that  is  carefully  attended 
to  in  all  respects  during  nursing  and  dentition,  will  often  escape  the 
disease  entirely  until  after  it  is  weaned.  So,  also,  healthy  children 
often  escape  it  during  the  periods  of  nursing,  and  the  first  dentition, 
nay  even  until  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  age,  and  then  become 
affected  with  it,  by  reason  of  the  irregularities  too  generally  permit- 
ted with  children  at  those  ages. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  are  predisposing^  and  inducing^  or  ex» 
citing.  The  predisposing  causes  may  be  such  agents,  or  agencies  as 
impart  a  congenital,  or  early  constitutional  liability  to  gastro-en- 
teritic  irritations  so  common  with  infants ;  or  they  can  bo  intrinsi- 
cally and  truly  external  and  incidental.  A  peculiar  constitutional 
liability  to  gastro-enteritic  irregularities  with  infants,  may^be  de- 
rived from  parents ;  or,  it  can  be  induced  by  injury  during  the 
delivery  of  the  child ;  or,  exposure,  or  other  bad  management  con- 
nected with,  or  immediately  succeeding  it.  Many  infants  inherit  a 
liability  to  gastro-enteritic  irregularities  from  their  parents,  which 
subjects  them  to  disorder  of  the  alimentary  tube,  not  only  during 
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infkney,  but  in  after  life  from  slight  oaiues.  And  the  writer  Ium,  ia 
several  iostances,  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  a  nmikr  liabilttf 
has  been  induced  by  injury  to  the  spioe,  or  brain,  daring  ron^ 
^orts  pending  the  delivery  of  some  six  or  seven  infants ;  and  bj 
improper  exposure  of  th^r  delieate  persons  to  oold  and  wet  imme- 
diately afterwards,  before  being  dressed.  These  infants  were  the 
early  subjects  of  cholera  in&ntum,  all  being  bom  in  May  or  Jane ; 
and  there  was  no  satisfaotorv  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
causes  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  disease  with  them,  bat 
the  injuries  and  exposure  just  referred  to ;  and  the  very  warm  sal- 
try  weather  that  followed  their  birth.  These  infants  were  affeeted 
with  disordered  and  exceedingly  irritable  stomadis  and  bowels  from 
their  birth ;  and  there  were  no  other  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  &m- 
ilies  and  neighborhood,  in  which  these  examples  occurred,  daring 
that  season. 

The  external,  or  incidental  predisposing  causes  generally  suppos- 
to  invite  the  disease  are,  intense  and  long  continued  warm  weathw 
an  impure,  unhealthy  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  dentition ;  im- 
proper food,  and  drinks ;  intestinal  worms ;  transitions  of  bodily 
temperature  from  any  cause,  if  suddenly  induced,  and  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  depress  the  animal  warmth  decidedly  below  the  normal 
standard;  several  of  the  eruptive  diseases,  especially  urticarial 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  chicken-pox;  remitting  fever;  traumatio 
irritation ;  and,  occasionally,  harsh,  or  otherwise  improper  medi- 
mne. 

The  predisposing  causes  may,  and  very  often  do  act,  also,  as  ex- 
citing or  inducing,  especially  those  operating  through  ^e  animal  tem- 
perature ;  or,  by  materially  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  or,  that  of  the  nervous  system,  so  as  materially  to  pertari> 
the  great  secretory  apparatus  also. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  sudden  variations  of  bodily  temperature, 
improper  food  and  drinks ;  worms ;  other  diseases ;  certain  medi- 
cines ;  dentition,  in  some  cases ;  traumatic  shock ;  and,  more  rarely 
an  impure,  and  unduly  warm  state  of  the  atmosphere,  act  in  the 
induction  of  the  disease. 

The  causation  of  the  disease,  however,  is  involved  in  some  obscu- 
rity and  doubt ;  which,  even  in  this  enlightened  and  investigating 
age,  has  not  been  removed  by  the  carefUl  and  untiring  research  of 
its  medical  philosophers.  It  is  by  no  means  established  that  any  of 
the  causes  which  have  been  enumerated,  as  predisposing,  do  certain- 
ly Bubj^t  infants  to  cholera  infantum  ;  and  I  think  it  very  ques- 
tionable if  it  actually  does  result  from  a  peculiar  predisposing  cause. 
That  a  specific  and  peculiar  predisposing  state,  of  the  gastro-enter- 
itic  cavities  may  exist,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  disease, 
irrespective  of  a  specific  cause,  is  very  probable.  And,  that  this 
state  of  the  organism  can  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  is  by 
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no  means  an  nnphilofiophieal  conjeoture.  A  predisposing  liability 
to  other  diseases,  is  often  induced  by  causes  entirely  dissimilar  in 
nature — ^pleurisy,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  urticaria,  and  many  otb* 
•rs  as  examples ;  and  the  resulting  diseases  present  nothing  in  theif 
symptoms  indicative  of  greater  variation  from  the  ordinary  course 
and  appearances  incident  to  them,  than  might  be  ezpected  from  di- 
versity of  constitution,  age,  sex  and  climate. 

Cholera  infantum  makes  its  appearance  both  in  unhealthy,  and 
the  most  salubrious  locations ;  presenting  characters  in  every  in- 
stance, nearly  identical,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  with  the  dis- 
eases of  infancy,  and  pursuing  its  course  in  the  most  variable  man* 
ner,  to  a  fortunate  or  fiital  termination.  In  some  cases  it  only  con* 
tinues  a  few  hours,  yielding  promptly  to  treatment,  and '  the 
little  sufferer  is  convalescent ;  while,  in  others,  a  more  tedious 
course  is  pursued  by  it,  without  any  apparent,  or  even  well  support* 
ed  conjectural  cause,  to  account  for  discrepancy. 

It  is  true  the  cases  met  with  in  unhealthy  situations,  greatly  out* 
number  those  occurring  in  places  more  salubrious ;  yet  this  does  not 
by  any  means  show  that  unhealthy  climates,  or  a  specific  cause, 
necessarily  produce  the  disease.  I  have  in  hundreds  of  instances 
met  with,  and  treated  it  in  the  country,  where  the  climate  was  pure 
and  salubrious,  and  the  season  healthy,  without  for  a  moment  sup* 
posing  it  to  be  caused  by  atmospheric  impurities,  or  any  other  spe* 
cific  local  cause ;  and  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  healthy  climate 
of  the  country,  and  when  the  season  in  other*respectB,  is  free  from 
atmospheric  or  malarial  diseases,  is  a  very  strong  argument  against 
the  atmospheric  or  malarial  origin  of  cholera  infantum. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  a  liability  of  the  infiintile  consti* 
stitution  to  the  disease  is  grounded  in  a  morbid  impressibilty  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  confined  chiefly  to  the  mucous  lining ;  and  ul- 
timately involving  the  cryptse^  and  effusing  their  secretions  upon  its 
free  surface.  And  I  believe  this  undue  impressibility,  or  morbifio 
state,  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the  agents  which  have  been  enume- 
rated under  the  bead  of  predisposing. 

Afler  being  once  induced,  this  abnormal  impressiveness  is  perpet- 
uated in  various  ways,  by  the  operation  of  the  numerous  disturbing 
eauses  so  liable  to  depress  the  infantile  constitution,  until,  at  length, 
the  organism  becomes  diseased  from  spontaneous  development ;  or 
by  the  incidental  operation  of  some  more  powerful  agent  suddenly 
applied,  constituting  the  inducing  or  exciting  cause  of  the  disease* 
And  it  is  almost  probable,  nay  almost  certain,  that  excessively  warm 
weather  induces  the  disease  in  thb  way,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  efficient  of  the  eoexciting,  or  inducing  causes  of  cholera 
infantum. 

That  undue  summer  heat  exerts  a  powerful  agency  in  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease,  all  must  admit ;  but  that  it  operates  otherwise 
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than  throagh  exaltation  of  the  temperaiare,  is  exeeedingly  ques- 
tionable ;  and  the  fact,  that  cholera  in&ntam  freqnentlj  appears  in 
healthy  country  situationB,  where  malaria  and  atmospheric  impuri- 
ties from  other  caoses  cannot  possibly  exist,  is  a  strong  cireamstanoe 
in  support  of  that  belief. 

But  how  does  the  hot  weather  of  spring  and  summer  predispose 
the  infantile  constitution  to  the  disease  under  examination  ?  b  an 
important  question,  and  one,  too,  difficult  of  solution.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  practitioners  of  hot  climates,  that  the  prolonged  ope- 
ration of  intense  atmospheric  heat  upon  the  human  body  disposes  to 
gastro-enteritio  and  hepatic  distubances  in  a  remarkable  degree  ; 
but  in  what  manner  it  is  effected  has  never  yet  beoi  satisfactorily 
explained.  From  the  general  enfeebling  effects,  however,  of  it  upon 
the  system,  it  is  evident  that  its  action  is  that  of  a  debilitant,  or 
depressor  of  the  vital  energy ;  and  if  such  is  the  case  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  ^istro-enleritic,  as  well  as 
other  internal  organs  are  affected  by  it.  One  of  the  earliest  effects 
of  it  is  general  languor,  attended  with  lassitude,  and  want  of  appe- 
tite for  food,  but  without  any  evidence  of  actual  disease.  These 
effects  indicate  debility,  not  only  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  but 
also,  those  of  digestion  and  innervation.  This  state  is  sooner  or 
later  succeeded  by  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  digestive  exercises  ; 
attended  with  undue  desire  for  cold  drinks  ;  some  deficiency  of  the 
buccal  secretions ;  and  increased  inclination  to  sleep,  or  a  heavy* 
drowsy  feeling.  The  ekin  is  usually  pallid  and  bloodless,  present* 
ing  a  shrunken,  inelastic,  flabby  appearance  ;  and  is,  in  most  oases 
cooler  than  natural,  and  either  bedewed  with  a  cool,  somewhat 
clammy  humidity,  or  harshly  dry.  In  many  oases  the  eyes  are  on- 
duly  reddened,  and  inexpressive,  save  of  hebetude ;  and  the  counte- 
nance is  *'  sad  to  view,"  the  **  visage  pale  and  wan." 

Such  are  the  usual  and  most  striking  appearances  of  individuals 
who  suffer  disorder  from  the  operation  of  excessive  summer  heat ; 
and  the  condition  they  represent  in  animal  economy,  though  not  ac- 
tually one  of  disease,  so  closely  approximates  that  state,  as  to  ren- 
ders it  imposuble,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  point  oat 
satisfactorily  the  land  marks  between  them. 

If  this  condition,  which  must  be  one  of  debility,  oontinnes,  espeo* 
ially  if  kept  up  by  the  continued,  or  increasing  operation  of  exces- 
sive summer  heat,  it  seldom  fails  to  result  in  actual  disease ;  and,  as 
the  action  of  undue  summer  heat  is  prone  to  induce  disorder  of  the 
gastro-enteritic,  and  biliary  organs,  with  the  human  oonstitutiea 
also,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  understanding  why  cholera  in- 
&ntum  should  invariably  appear  during  the  most  oppressively  warm 
weather  of  summer. 

What  pathological  changes,  the  depressing  operation  of  sommer 
heat,  induces  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  especially  with  infiuits,  as 
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predisposing  conditions  to  cholera  in&ntam,  can  only  be  eonjeo- 
tored.  But  it  is  strongly  presamable,  that  impairment  of  function 
is  the  earliest  pathologioo-physiological  change ;  and  that  capillary 
engorgement  almost  simultaneously  follows,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinuous supply  of  blood  to  the  organs,  even  afler  they  experience 
such  impairment  of  function,  manSested,  strikingly,  by  diminished 
or  perverted  secretion. 

That  diminished,  retarded  or  perverted  secretion  tends  to  induce 
engorgement  of  the  the  organs,  in  which  such  impairment  occurs, 
none  will  deny.  And  these  two  conditions  coexisting,  very  possibly 
eonstitute  the  essential  pathological  states  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, predisponng  infants  to  cholera  infantum  during  intense  sum- 
mer heats;  while  common  gastro-intestinal  diseases  follow  from 
them  under  ordinary  circumstance  of  atmospheric  temperature,  and 
bodily  exposure  of  in&nts. 

Cholera  infantum  is  a  disease  manifestly  the  product,  chiefly,  of 
intense  sununer  heat,  co-operating  with  previous,  or  co-existing  apti- 
tude of  the  infantile  stomach,  bowels  and  liver ;  and  without  the 
coexistence  of  such  intense  summer  heat,  the  disease  would  not 
take  place,  but  some  other  form  of  bowel  affection  would  follow. 

In  the  farther  examii^tion  of  the  subject,  I  shall  contemplate 
cholera  infantum  under  three  heads,  designed  to  include  the  three 
stages,  into  which  the  disease  naturally  resolves  itself  when  it  be- 
comes protracted  ;  believing  such  a  distribution  will  enable  me  to 
exhibit  my  views  with  greater  precision  in  regard  to  its  nature  and 
treatment. 

Symptoms  of  the  primary  or  first  stage. — ^This  stage  is  usually 
ushered  in  with  diarrhoea,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  slight  at  first, 
but  increases  in  violence  in  a  short  time,  so  as  to  harass  the  child 
greatly.  '  Frequently  there  is  vomiting  with  it  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  or  the  attack  is  introduced  by  vomiting.  Sooner  or  later  a 
feverish  warmth  is  manifested,  which,  after  a  variable  interval,  is 
matured  into  approximative  fever  of  the  remittant  type,  with  eve- 
ning and  noon  exacAbations  on  the  alternate  days  during  this 
stage ;  but  it  gradually  parts  with  the  remitting  character,  to  as- 
sume that  of  continued  fever  as  it  verges  on  the  second  stage.  The 
pulse  is  small,  quick,  frequent,  occasionally  full,  and  sometimes 
tense  and  hard.  There  is  generally  restlessness,  though  in  some 
oases  the  diild  sleeps  profoundly,  except  when  disturbed  by  purging 
or  vomiting.  Delirium  occasionally  manifests  itself,  or  a  tendency 
to  it,  when  the  eyes  are  expressive  of  distress,  and  the  face  more 
or  less  flushed ;  the  stools  vary  both  in  frequency  and  consistence — 
taking  place  as  otten  as  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  ailer  long- 
er intervals,  and  being  at  times  thin  and  watery — often  pasty,  mush- 
like, gruelly  or  scybalous.  The  color  of  the  evacuations  is  also 
excee^ngly  variable,  being  at  one  period  of  the  day  yellowish,  re- 
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sembling  in  appearance  the  yolk  of  an  egg  mashed  np ;  of  greenuh 
like  chopped  spinage ;  while  at  another  they  consist  either  of  cnri* 
like  matter,  mucus  or  a  watery  fluid  more  or  leas  thin. 

The  period  at  which  the  yomiting  occurs  varies.  In  some  eases 
it  ushers  in  the  attack,  as  already  stated,  while  in  others  it  appean 
some  hours  afterwards.  Ordinarily  it  sets  in  on  the  seeona  day, 
but  has  been  delayed  as  late  as  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  occasionally. 
In  some  cases  there  is  no  Tomiting  at  all  during  die  whole  course  of 
the  disease ;  and  in  a  few  instances  it  only  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  close  of  the  disease  as  a  fatal  harbinger. 

The  Tomiting  varies  also  as  to  the  frequency  of  its  repetition.  In 
one  case  that  came  under  the  care  of  the  writer,  it  only  oocnmd 
two  or  three  times  in  24  hours,  and  after  intervals  from  eight  to  ten 
hours,  often  seeming  to  be  provoked  by  the  rise  of  fever,  and  it 
never  &iled  to  moderate  the  febrile  symptoms  decidedlv.  In  this 
case,  too,  constipation,  instead  of  diarrhoea,  was  the  oonmtion  of  the 
bowels  throughout  the  entire  course ;  and  the  infiint,  18  months  old| 
became  greatly  emaciated  before  the  disease  terminated  in  conrales* 
ence.  In  most  cases,  however,  vomiting  is  repeated  after  food  or 
drinks  are  taken  into  the  stomach.  Even  changing  the  position  of 
the  body  often  excites  it ;  and  the  introduction  of  medicine,  also, 
hardly  ever  fails  to  do  so. 

The  matters  vomited  are  by  no  means  of  uniform  qualities  or  ap« 
pearance.  They  consist  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  sndi  as 
food  and  drinks,  and  mucus,  or  sero*mucus.  If  the  infant  is  at  the 
breast,  the  milk  will  be  returned  more  or  less  coagulated,  and  exhal« 
ing  an  acid  odor.  In  rare  cases,  the  matters  ejected  present  a  gra- 
mous,  or  coffee-ground  appearance.  And  now  and  then  they  are 
firothy ;  bilious ;  and  acid. 

The  temperature  of  the  surfhce  is  variable.  It  is  higher  over  the 
region  of  the  abdomen,  and  upon  the  head;  the  abdomen 
is  invariably  too  warm  in  this  as  well  as  the  succeeding  stages ; 
while  the  extremities  are  of  their  natural  temperature,  or,  as  ia 
more  common,  unduly  cool.  In  some  cases  iSey  are  pretematnrallj 
warm.  Occasionally  the  lower  extremities  are  cool,  while  the  up- 
per are  of  their  natural  temperature,  or  unduly  cool. 

Like  its  temperature,  the  condition  of  the  skin,  as  to  dryness  and 
moisture,  varies.  In  most  cases  it  b  dry,  and  harsh  to  some  extent, 
especially  on  the  extremities  and  &ce.  The  abdomen  seldom  feelfl 
dry,  even  when  of  burning  warmth,  by  reason  of  being  constantly 
under  cover.  The  skin  of  the  chest  is  rarely  ever  to  be  found  as 
warm  as  the  abdomen  and  head.  Occasionally  it  is  moist,  but  gen* 
en\\j  accompanied  with  undue  warmth,  or  deeided  coldness.  The 
respiration  is  more  or  less  embarrassed ;  often  it  is  much  accelerat* 
ed.  In  some  cases  the  number  of  respirations  is  as  high  as  66  in  a 
minttte.    From  66  to  20  may  be  stat^  as  the  extremes,  and  about 
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40  as  the  mean  namber.  Whenever  the  number  exceeds  30  in  a 
minute,  respiration  becomes  embarrassed,  and  more  so  as  the  number 
of  respirations  in  a  minute  increases  beyond  that. 

The  tongue  in  this  stage  is  generally  moist,  but  is  oflen  red  at 
its  tip  and  edges,  and  coated  at  its  base  with  a  yellowish,  or  brown- 
ish yellow,  fur.  Sometimes  it  is  invested  with  a  slimy  adhesive 
mucus. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance,  at  this  period,  except  in  vio- 
lent attacks,  is,  for  the  most  part,  favorable,  and  not  materially 
different  from  that  in  health.  The  eyes  are  very  often  bright  and 
animated,  and  during  the  intervals  of  ease  the  little  sufferers  fre- 
quently smile  and  attempt  to  play.  In  some  cases  the  reverse  is 
the  condition,  and  the  child  is  inanimate  and  drowsy,  and  either 
sleeps  heavily,  or  so  imperfectly  as  to  be  roused  by  slight  causes. 
In  such  examples  there  is  frequently  considerable  irritability  and 
restlessness,  and  the  child  is  quieted  with  much  difficulty.  The  abdo- 
men is  occasionally  tumid,  tense  and  somewhat  tender  when  pressed 
with  the  hand  ;  there  is  often  intense  thirst  and  a  desire  for  fluids, 
which  are  eagerly  taken ;  but  now  and  then  liquids  of  every  kind 
are  refused. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  vomiting,  generally  is  less  frequent  than  in 
the  first,  but  the  diarrhoea  continues  for  the  most  part  unabated, 
discharging  matters  of  very  variable  appearance.  It  is  not  unusual, 
in  this  stage,  to  find  blood  mingled  with  the  evacuations,  and  some- 
thing like  the  pain  of  tenesmus  attendant  on  their  discharge  from 
the  bowels,  indicating  that  the  colon  and  rectum  are  involved.  The 
predominant  appearance  of  the  discharges,  nevertheless,  is  green,  or 
a  dark  green,  resembling  chopped  spinage ;  the  color,  however,  is 
occasionally  lighter,  but  mixed  with  portions  of  a  darker  hue,  and 
sometimes  yellow,  more  or  less  curdled.  Frequently  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  or  dark  drown  or  chocolate  color,  due  to  the  presence 
of  grumous  blood. 

The  appearances  of  the  stools  vary  much  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  changes,  in  all  probability,  are  due  to  the  greater  or 
less  amount  of  bile,  alkali,  and  acid  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestines; 
the  abdomen  is  more  or  less  tumid,  and  painful  under  pressure ; 
and  the  constancy  of  these  conditions,  with  a  disposition  to  relax 
the  abdominal  wall  by  drawing  up  the  legs,  together  with  the  fre- 
quent commingling  of  blood  with  the  discharges,  are  the  most  im- 
portant symptoms  of  this  stage. 

The  temperature  of  the  abdomen  is  unduly  exalted  in  this  as  was 
remarked  of  the  first  stage,  while  the  extremities  are  cool ;  the  pulse 
is  feeble,  small,  frequent  and  irregular ;  or  it  is  frequent  and  tense 
with  occasional  intermissions.  As  this  disease  advances,  the  emaci- 
ation, already  considerable  for  so  early  a  period  of  the  disease,  rap- 
idly increases,  and  soon  the  skin  about  the  neck  and  thighs  becomes 
80  relaxed  as  to  hang  in  folds. 
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The  eyes  assume  a  sunken  appearance,  and  are  snrroanded  bj  i 
dark  circle  ;  the  nose  becomes  compressed  and  pointed,  and  Beans 
as  if  it  had  been  pinched  up  ;  the  lips  are  shriveled  and  inelastic ; 
the  feet  and  legs  are  oedematoas  and  often  marbled  in  appeanooe; 
there  is  great  insensiblity  of  the  skin,  as  indicated  by  blisters  caus- 
ing little  or  no  pain,  and  flies  lighting  upon  the  face  seldom  disfcuib- 
ing  the  infant  whether  asleep  or  not ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  coated 
and  often  covered  with  aphthee ;  deglutition  is  difficult  and  more  or 
less  painful ;  the  fauces  are  dry,  and  the  uneasiness -caused  by  it  in- 
duces iufants  frequently  to  thrust  their  fingers  far  back  into  the 
mouth,  in  many  instances  causing  vomitings  or  retchings ;  there  is 
generally  great  impairment  of  the  appetite ;  and  the  thirst  is  con- 
stant and  most  distressingly  urgent. 

It  is  now  that  petechias  are  frequently  to  be  observed,  as  well  as 
vibices,  and  sudamina  on  different  parts  of  tiie  body ;  these  last  are 
most  commonly  to  be  seen  about  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  thorax 
and  anterior  upper  portions  of  the  arms.  As  early  as  1819  the 
writer  has  been  familiar  with  vibices  and  sudamina  connected  with 
this  stage  of  cholera  infantum ;  and,  although  he  has  raided  them 
as  exceedingly  unfavorable  for  recovery,  from  his  earliest  obsenraaoe 
of  them,  yet,  he  has  witnessed  many  recoveries  after  their  appetr- 
ance. 

In  the  third  stage,  an  unusual  disposition  to  drovrsness,  or  actual 
stupor  exists,  and  generally  attended  with  more  or  less  tamiDg,  or 
rolling  of  the  head  on  the  pillow ;  a  chewing  motion  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  or  sometimes  a  disposition  to  open  and  close  the  month  like 
gaping,  but  in  rapid  succession ;  everted  eyes  which  are  generally 
half  open,  injected,  dry,  or  tearful,  sometimes  purulent,  occasionally 
crossed,  and  nearly  always  insensible  in  greater  or  less  degrees  to 
light,  or  foreign  bodies  touching  them.  Convulsive  or  twitching 
motions  of  the  muscles,  and  more  or  less  rigidity  of  one  or  more  of 
the  extremities,  sometimes  followed  by  paralysis,  are  also  attendant 
symptoms  of  this  stage. 

The  pulse  is  feeble,  accelerated,  or  slow,  and  greatly  diminished 
in  volume ;  there  is  sighing ;  often  a  hoarse  or  dry  short  cough  ; 
the  abdomen  is  tumid,  hot,  but  Iss  tender  under  pressure,  and  tym- 
panitic ;  there  is  thirst,  as  indicated,  when  drinks  are  offered,  by 
eagerness  to  imbibe  them ;  the  extremities  are  cool  or  cold,  and 
marbled ;  the  infant  constantly  tends  to  slide  down  in  bed,  and  lies 
on  its  back ;  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  variously  colored, 
black,  brown,  whitish  as  if  pus  was  discharged,  bloody,  yellow,  pink 
oolored ;  and  more  or  less  thin  and  foetid ,  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  cool,  and  dingy  ;  an  adhesive  clammy  moisture  frequently  bedews 
the  skin  ;  the  sudamina  and  vibices  are  yet  visible  but  much  faded  ; 
and  the  emaciasion  and  debility  are  extreme.  Sooner  or  later 
death  closes  the  scene,  as  the  symptoms  just  enumerated  indicate  a 
tendency  to  a  fatal  issue. — Yirginia  Med.  Jcumal, 
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The  "True"  Swnal  Ststbm!— The  Kev.  Mr.  Whewdl  was 
somewhat  censared  by  his  own  countrymen  on  the  appearance  of  his 
celebrated  "History  of  the  Indnctiye  Sciences,"  in  1837,  because 
he  was  unwilling  to  treat  of  the  general  progress  of  Physiology  as 
an  inductive  science.  Afler  diligently  examining  the  bold,  learned 
speculations  of  physiologists,  he  was  unable  to  discover  any  system 
in  which  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  science  were  so  embod- 
ied as  to  command  any  thing  like  general  assent.  The  British 
School  of  Physiology  boasted  that  it  was  a  practical  one,  and  that 
it  was  unincumbered  with  the  fanciful  speculations  characteristic  of 
their  continental  brethren.  It  maintained  that  the  progress  of  the 
science  in  Britain  had  been  strictly  inductive,  and  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  time  would  strengthen  the  doctrines  it  had  inculcated. 
But,  if  recent  reports  are  to  be  credited,  we  must  believe,  also,  that 
the  physiologists  not  only  of  Great  Britain  but  of  the  Continent, 
have  alike  been  guilty  of  hasty  generalizations,  and  that  the 
habit  of  confounding  the  phenomena  artificially,  with  those  normally 
produced,  has  given  rise  to  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  pre- 
vailed from  the  earliest  period  of  experimental  physiology  down  to 
Marshall  Hall's  "  third  great  era  in  the  history  of  neurology,"  or, 
to  **  the  hand,  hatchet,  or  cane  theory  "  of  Dr.  Bennet  Bowler,  of 
New  Oleams.  The  "  True  Spinal  System,"  which  Dr.  Hall  regarded 
as  the  reward  of  his  years  of  unremitting  labor,  of  *'  the  sacrifice  of 
hours  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  repose,"  is  now  mingled 
with  the  ruins  of  exploded  systems  of  former  times. 

Like  the  illustrious  Harvey,  Br.  Marshall  Hall  was  a  martyr  to 
his  **  discovery."  For  many  years  he  saw  his  opponents  diffusing  an 
unfavorable  impression  through  the  profession,  relative  to  the  value 
of  his  labors,  and  it  was  not  until  1841,  that  "  full  reparation  was 
attempted  to  be  made.  This,  however,  he  asserts  can  never  be  done, 
for  the  delay  itself  is  injustice,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  injury 
can  never  be  completely  remedied.  '*  The  stab  is  not  the  less  inju- 
rious because  we  may  afterwards  endeavor  to  heal  the  wound  we 
have  inflicted."  Fifteen  years,  therefore,  is  the  duration  the  "  third 
great  era  in  the  history  of  neurology."  No  longer  shall  the  ques- 
tion be  agitated,  whether  the  glory  of  the  discovery  of  the  excito- 
motory  system  be  due  to  Prochaska  or  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  It 
matters  little  whether  Sir  Charles  Bell  or  Mr.  Mayo  anticipated  the 
results  of  their  investigations  now.  To  use  the  language  of  M.  Broca, 
we  must  submit  to  make  a  tabula  rasa  of  every  thing  that  has  been 
hitherto  said  on  the  physiology  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  No  known 
doctrine  or  system  he  declares  can  live  alongside  the  experiments  of 
M.  Brown  Sequard,  experiments  which  were  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  MM.  C.  Bernard,  Bouley,  Broca,  Giraldes,  Ooubaux,  and 
Yalpian.    From  these  experiments,  it  would  appear,  that  the  pos- 
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terior  chords  of  thd  spinal  marrow  do  not  transmit  sensorj  imprej^ons 
to  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  finally  effected  bj  the  gray  sabstanoe  of 
the  cord,  and  especially  its  central  portion. 

In  a  communication  to  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Jour- 
nal and  Review,  dated  Paris,  Aug.  1st,  1856,  and  published  m  the 
September  number  of  that  Journal,  Dr.  Brown  Sequard  thus  eon- 
merates  the  most  interesting  of  the  facts  he  has  discovered : 

"  1st.  A  transversal  section  of  either  the  two  posterior  colomns 
of  the  spinal  chord,  instead  of  diminishing  or  destroying  sensibility, 
is  followed  by  a  notable  increase  of  sensibility  in  almost  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  behind  the  section. 

'*  2d.  AH  the  parts  of  the  encephalon  which  are  situated  in  the 
posterior  or  superior  side  of  this  nervous  centre  resemble  the  poT^te- 
rior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  this  respect — that  a  state 
of  hyperaasthesia  always  follows  a  transverse  section  upon  any  of 
them. 

<'  3d.  After  a  complete  transversal  section  of  the  whole  spinal 
chord,  except  the  posterior  columns,  the  transmission  of  sensitive 
impressions,  from  almost  all  the  parts  behind  the  section,  does  not 
take  place, 

•*  5th.  A  longitudinal  section  on  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the 
spinal  cord,  sepa  rating  it  in  two  lateral  halves,  although  it  does  not 
inujure  the  posterior  columns,  destroys  sensibility  in  the  two  poste- 
rior limbs. 

**  5th.  The  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  chord  seems  to  be  deprived 
of  sensibility,  although  it  is  a  conductor  of  sensitive  impressions. 

<*  6th.  If  the  whole  spinal  cord  is  left  undivided,  while  the  centra] 
gray  matter,  and  sc  good  part  of  the  posterior  comua  are  divided 
transversely,  sensibility  is  lost  almost  entirely  behind  the  section." 
"  Now,  as  to  my  conclusions,  here  are  some  of  them.     You  will 
see  how  widely  they  differ  from  Dr.  Dowler's  conclusions : 

"  1st.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sensitive  fibres  in  the  posterior 
columns  (these  columns  are  the  only  sensitive  parts  of  the  cord), 
some  going  up  towards  the  encephalon  {centripetal  or  ascertding 
fibres)^  some  going  in  the  opposite  direction  {centrifugal  or  de- 
scending  fibres), 

**  2d.  There  are  also  ascending  and  descending  fibres  in  the  pos- 
terior gray  comua,  and  the  lateral  columns;  but  these  fibres, 
although  able  to  transmit  sensitive  impressions,  are  deprived  of  sen- 
sibility. 

"  3d.  The  ascending  and  descending  fibres  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns, and  also  of  the  gray  cornua,  and  very  likely  those  of  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  lateral  columns,  come  mostly  from  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

"4th.  The  ascending  and  descending  fibres  which  have  passed 
from  the  posterior  rootd  into  the  posterior  columns,  the  gray  cornua, 
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and  very  likely  also  in  the  lateral  columns,  soon  leave  these  parts  to 
go  into  the  central  gray  matter. 

**  5th.  The  ascending  and  descending  fibres  coming  from  the  pos- 
terior roots,  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  they  make  their  decus- 
sation, in  a  great  measure,  very  near  their  place  of  entrance  into 
this  organ.  This  conclusion  is  proved,  not  only  by  experiments, 
but  by  many  pathological  cases  observed  in  man. 

**6th.  The  transmission  of  sensitive  impressions  through  the 
spinal  cord  towards  the  encephalon,  takes  place  in  some  defiinite 
directions,  and  not,  as  many  German  physiologists  have  thought,  in 
almost  every  direction. 

'*  7th.  There  are  some  transversal  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  coming 
from  the  posterior  roots,  which  do  not  seem  to  transmit  sensitive 
impressions. 

'*  8th.  The  part  through  which  sensitive  impressions  are  in  the 
last  place  transmitted  to  the  sensorium  ( in  the  encephalon),  is  the 
gray  matter,  and  particularly  that  of  the  centre  of  the  cord." 
JVestem  Lancet,  b. 


IPECACUANHA  IN  DYSENTERY. 


It  is  well  known  that  Ipecacuanha  was  first  brought  into  U8e  as  a 
remedy  by  the  remarkable  success  which  attended  its  administration 
in  dysentery  ;  and  that,  for  a  long  while  afterwards,  its  principal  use 
was  confined  to  this  disease,  and  it  was  considered  by  many  to  be  by 
far  the  most  valuable  remedy  known.  By  degrees,  however,  as  other 
and  important  remedies  were  introduced,  this  gradually  fell  into 
comparative  disuse,  and  now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  read,  in  our 
works  on  practice  and  in  our  medical  journals,  long  lists  of  remedies 
for  dysentery,  without  even  any  mention  of  this  once  celebrated 
article.  Our  convictions,  founded  on  experience,  not  unfrequently 
leads  us  to  the  employment  of  old  remedies  in  preference  to  new, 
and  thus  we  have  been  able,  in  several  instances,  to  cure  this  form- 
idable disease  by  a  substitution  of  the  ipecac  treatment  for  other 
means,  under  the  use  of  which  life  had  well  nigh  been  despaired  of. 
Many  years  ago  a  young  man  came  under  our  care,  after  a  long  and 
ineffectual  course  of  treatment  for  dysentery,  when  nearly  all  hope 
of  recovery  had  fled ;  and  nearly  every  other  remedy  having  been 
used,  under  the  direction  of  able  physicians,  scarcely  any  resource 
remained  but  an  experiment  with  this  ancient  remedy,  which  was 
made,  the  ipecac  being  given  in  very  large  quantities  for  several 
successive  days,  exclusive  of  all  othef  medicine,  when  the  disease 
subsided,  and  the  patient  was  cured.    We  have  used  it  frequently 
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since,  with  excellent  effect,  both  in  substance  and  decoction ;  bat 
very  recently  a  patient  has  recovered  under  this  treatment,  whose 
case  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  what  large  quantities  of  pow- 
dered ipecac  the  stomach  will  bear  in  a  confirmed  and  obstinate  case 
of  this  disease. 

This  was  a  case  of  several  days'  continuance,  resisting  the  reme- 
dial power  of  various  appliances  in  common  use  in  this  disease.  The 
continuance  of  the  same  plan  of  treatment,  or  any  part  of  it,  seemed 
to  promise  little  benefit  after  the  experiments  already  made,  and  we, 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  ipecac.  We  began 
by  administering  one  dram  of  powdered  ipecac,  which  producing  no 
nausea,  or  other  perceptible  effect,  was  followed  by  another  dram  in 
half  an  hour.  Two  other  one*dram  doses  were  given  at  intervaJs  of 
one  hour,  before  vomiting  was  produced,  and  then  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  Soon  afterwards  a  feculent  stool  gave  the  patient  temporary 
relief  from  the  painful  tenesmus  with  which  he  was  suffering.  The 
ipecac  was  continued  in  doses  of  one  dram  each,  prolonging  the  in- 
tervals as  the  nausea  and  vomiting  indicated,  until  one  ounce  had 
been  given.  Afterwards,  as  the  stomach  had  become  more  and  more 
impressionable,  the  doses  were  reduced  to  half  a  dram  each,  with 
occasional  prolongation  of  the  intervals,  until  a  full  half-ounce  more 
was  given.  Then,  on  account  of  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the 
stomach  to  its  influence,  the  doses  were  further  reduced  to  fifteen 
grains,  which  now  caused  greater  nausea  than  one  dram  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  dysenteric  symptoms  gradually  subsided  under  this 
treatment,  and  the  patient  recovered.  No  other  medicine  was  used 
until  after  the  dysenteric  symptoms  were  relieved. — Memphis  Med. 
Recorder. 


KEW-HAMPSHIRE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 

MANCHESTER,  NOVEMBER,  1856. 

"  Liberal  Sentiments." — What  is  meant  by  **  liberal  sentiments^ 
in  medicine  ? 

This  question  suggests  itself  to  our  mind  upon  noticing  in  oar 
exchanges  that  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  for  so  many  years  editor  of 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  has  established  a  new  peri- 
odical, which  he  calls  the  "  Medical  World,"  and  which  is  to  advocate 
more  liberal  sentiments,  or  as  he  has  it,  "  a  wider  range  and  more 
liberal  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  various  sentiments  now  prevailing 
on  the  subject  of  medical  science." 
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We  always  watoh  wiUi  sospioion  those  men  who  profess  to  be  more 
honest,  philanthropio  and  liberal  than  their  associates,  or  those  with 
whom  they  haye  associated. 

When  we  see  Physicians  professing  to  be  Eclectics  or  Homeopaths, 
while  they  use  the  same  remedies  and  treat  disease  upon  the  same 
g^eral  principles  as  others  who  make  no  such  professions,  we  can 
but  consider  them,  dishonest. 

Who  believes  that  James  McClintock  was  prompted  by  a  pure 
desire  to  do  good,  when  he  sold  his  name  to  be  used  as  an  endorse- 
ment for  a  yile  quack  medicine  ?  And  who  among  true-hearted  and 
pure-minded  physicians  will  believe  that  Dr.  J,  V.  C.  Smith,  Ex- 
Mayor  of  Boston,  who  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Egypt,  and  who 
has  hung  like  a  horse-leech  to  every  position  in  the  regular  profes- 
sion where  he  could  by  any  way  get  money,  has  become  suddenly 
convinced  that  the  regular  profession  is  illiberal,  and  that  it  is  his 
mission  to  reform  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  "  his  honor  "  is  but  following  the 
natural  inclination  of  a  nature  which  can  in  no  way  separate  any 
act  from  the  question,  «  How  will  it  pay  ?" 

We  wish  the  Dr.  much  joy  in  his  new  position,  and  as  he  cuts 
loose  from  all  restraints,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  display  of  "  liberal 
sentiments  ^  which  will  satisfy  the  grossest  reviler  of  the  regular 
profession. 

At  any  rate,  no  more  hlack  mail  can  be  extorted  from  timid  can- 
didates for  professional  reputation. 


Medical  Jxjrisprudencb. — If  there  is  any  time  or  place  where 
medical  men  habitually  disgrace  their  profession,  it  is  when  called  to 
testify  in  cases  where  a  knowledge  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  of  this  they  are  proverbially  ignorant. 

Physicians  of  excellent  attainments  and  reputation  go  voluntarily 
upon  the  witness  stand,  and  after  stultifying  themselves,  discover,  too 
late,  that  they  have  been  talking  of  subjects  of  which  they  are  com- 
paratively ignorant.  They  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  all 
the  facts  necessary  for  successful  practice,  and  on  any  point  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  would  not  make  a  blunder,  but  when  put  under 
the  rigid  cross-examination  of  eminent  lawyers,  they  learn  to  their 
confusion  that  there  are  many  and  important  points  connected  with 
the  case  which  are  not  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 
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We  were  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  appearance  on  oar  table 
of  an  elegant  octavo  volume  devoted  to  this  subject.* 

We  do  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  this  is  the  best  work 
upon  this  subject,  but  a  careful  examination  convinces  us  that  it  is 
very  full  and  complete,  and  is  brought  up  to  the  present  year,  which 
is  of  consequence ;  as,  like  all  legal  knowledge,  it  very  much  de- 
pends upon  precedents,  and  a  few  years  changes  the  whole  subject 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  very  materially. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  or  Surgery  :  By  Henry  H.  Smith« 
M.  D.     Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  ^  Co,,  Philadelphia,    pp,  825. 

This  is  a  companion  to  the  valuable  work  on  Operative  Surgery, 
by  the  same  author.     It  is  devoted  to — 

1st.  Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

2d.  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Soft  Tissues. 

8d   Pathology  of  Abnormal  Growths  in  the  Soft  Tissues. 

4th.  Of  Injuries  of  the  Soft  Tissues. 

5th.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

6th.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  call  it  an  excellent  work,  and  worthy  of  the 
support  of  the  profession. 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  aid  we  received  from  Smith's 
Minor  Surgery  in  the  early  years  of  our  practice,  and  are  glad  to  see 
that  this  work  contains  all  the  valuable  details  of  that. 

We  know  of  no  book  where  the  young  practitioner  can  get  so  much 
aid  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 


An  Analytical  Compendium  of  the  Yarious  Branches  ov  Medi- 
cal Science,  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students  :  By  Jobs 
Neill,  M.  D.,  and  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.  D.  With  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  Illustrations.  Ptiblished  by  Blanchard  ^ 
Lea.    Philadelphia,    pp.  974. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which  is  so  generally  in  the  hands 

*  Medical  Jcbisprudbncb  :  By  Alfred  F.  Tatlob,  M.  D.,  F,  R.  S., 
&c.  Fourth  American  from  the  Fifth  and  Improved  London  Edition,  Edited, 
with  additions,  by  Edward  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,  &c,  Philadelphia.  Pvh- 
Ushed  by  Blanchard  ^  Lea,    pp.  697. 
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students,  that  nothing  that  we  can  saj  will  increase  or  lessen  its 
use.  As  a  hand-book  for  students,  it  is  invaluable ;  containing  in 
the  most  condensed  form  the  established  facts  and  principles  of  Med- 
icine and  its  collateral  Sciences. 

It  is  liable  to  be  misused,  by  leading  students  and  young  practit- 
ioners to  neglect  those  carefully  elaborated  treatises,  from  which  alone 
a  thorough  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  It  is  emphatically  ^' a 
stuffing  book,"  and  as  such  we  recommend  it  to  students  attending 
lectures,  and  as  a  book  for  reference  to  readily  find  an  established 
fact  or  principle. 


The  History  and  Statistics  of  Otariotomt  ;  And  the  Circum" 
statices  under  which  the  Operation  may  he  regarded  as  safe  and 
expedient :  Being  a  Dissertation  to  which  the  Prize  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  was  awarded,  May,  1856.  By  Gsorge  H. 
Lyman,  M.  D.     pp.  146. 

This  is  an  excellent  compilation,  bringing  the  whole  history  of  this 
disease  up  to  the  present  year. 

Dr.  Lyman  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  professional  brethren 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  together  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  be  known  by  every  physician  who  would  treat  properly  this 
disease. 


Practical  Anatomy.  A  JSew  Arrangement  of  the  London  Dis- 
sector. With  NuTnerous  Modijicatio^is  and  Additions^  ^•c.,  ^c, : 
By  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.  D.,  &c.  Philadelphia.  Published  by  J, 
B,  Uppincott  4-  Co.    pp.  310. 

The  old  London  Dissector  is  held  by  many  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance for  its  clear  and  explicit  directions  for  all  the  various  processes 
necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  practical  anatomy.  This  edition  is  well 
illustrated  with  wood  cuts,  which  are  great  aids  to  clean  and  profit- 
able dissection. 


HENT :  By  Isaac  Baker  Brown,  F.  B.  S.,  &c.     Illustrated  by  twenty- 
four  Engravings,    Philadelphia,     Published  by  Blanchard  ^  Lea. 
On  Some  ov  the  Diseases  of  Women  admitting  of  Surgical  Treat- 
pp.  276. 
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This  work  which  appeared  in  the  Medical  News  last  year,  has  been 
issued  in  a  neat  volume.     It  treats  of — 

Ruptured  Perineum^  Prdapse  of  the  Vagina^  Prdapse  of  the 
Uterus^  Vesica-  Vaginal  Fistula,  Becto-Yagirud  Fistula,  Lacerated 
Vagina,  Polypus  of  the  Uterus,  Stone  in  the  Female  Bladder,  VaS" 
adar  Tumour  of  the  Meatus  Urinarius,  Imperforate  Hymen^ 
Encysted  Tumour  of  the  Labia,  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  resulting 
from  certain  conditions  of  the  Uterus,  On  Ovarian  Dropsy  or  jBii- 
cysted  Dropsy  of  the  Ovary. 

Each  of  these  subjects  is  treated  of  in  a  clear,  concise,  and 
authoritative  manner.  The  author  tells  of  what  he  knows,  rather 
than  of  what  is  known  by  others.  As  an  example  of  the  style  of  this 
book,  we  copy  entire  his  article  on — 

"  PROLAPSE  OF  THE  UTERUS." 

"  Of  this  affection  there  are  three  varieties,  which,  according  to  the 
description  of  my  respected  teacher.  Dr.  Blundell,  are  respectively 
called,  Procidentia,  Prolapsus,  and  Relaxation  of  the  Womb,  Seve- 
ral examples  of  these  varieties  of  prolapse  are  recorded  in  the 
chapter  on  Ruptured  Perineum,  with  which  lesion  they  were  asso- 
ciated, and  of  which  they  were  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  the 
consequences. 

I.  Procidentia  Uteri  is  said  to  exist  when  there  is  complete  pro- 
lapse, with  protrusion  of  the  uterus  beyond  the  vagina.  It  is  con- 
sequently the  severest  form  of  prolapsed  uterus. 

Causes, — The  immediate  causes  of  this  disease  are : — 

1.  Relaxation  of  the  Ligaments  of  the  Uterus. 

2.  Relaxationof  the  Vagina. 

8.  Laceration  of  the  Peiineum. 

4.  Polypus  Uteri ;  and 

5.  Congestion  of  the  Uterus. 

This  displacement  consequently  appears  in  subsidence  of  the 
uterus  from  deficient  support,  either  from  above  or  below.  Such  a 
want  may  arise  from  various  causes  originating  in  the  general 
health  of  the  patient,  in  local  a£fections  of  the  uterus,  and  in 
mechanical  injuries. 

One  most  common  cause  is  the  too  early  adoption,  or  too  long 
continuance  of  the  erect  posture  after  delivery  or  miscarriage, 
before  the  uterus  and  its  connections  have  recovered  themselves  in 
position,  size  and  tone ;  i.  e,,  speaking  generally,  before  the  end  of 
the  third  or  fourth  week.  Again,  a  violent  cough  at,  and  after 
labour,  tends  to  thrust  down  the  uterus  by  the  strong  action  of  the 
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diaphragm  in  the  aet  of  oougbing,  when  too  the  vagina  has  not 
recovered  itself  and  can  render  little  snpport. 

Single  women,  however,  are  not  exempt  from  this  accident,  and 
in  them  mostly,  from  the  nature  of  the  causes,  cure  is  more  difficult 
to  effect. 

Symptoms, — One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  procidentia  uteri  is 
pain  in  the  back,  succeeded  by  some  in  the  groins  and  labia,  in  which 
also  there  is  a  feeling  of  fulness.  The  pain  in  the  back  soon  assumes 
a  dragging  character ;  there  is  a  sensation  of  bearing-down  or  of 
weight,  "  as  if"  (as  patients  will  describe  it)  "  everything  were  drop- 
ping through."  Together  with  these  symptoms  there  are  an  increased 
mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina,  often  a  frequent  desire  to  mic- 
turate, and  songtetimes  a  degree  of  stangury,  irregularity  of  the 
bowels,  and  interference  with  the  process  of  defecation,  sympathetio 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  loss  of,  or  capricious  appetite,  dyspepsia, 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

With  the  pain  and  other  local  evils,  and  with  the  general  bodily 
disorder,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  spirits  flag,  that  every 
occupation  becomes  tiresome,  and  life  oflen  times  a  burthen. 

DiagTiosis. — With  a  little  care,  the  os  uteri  may,  by  manual  exam- 
ination, be  detected,  and  by  observing  its  position  and  relations,  our 
diagnosis  may  be  readily  made  from  polypus  uteri,  and  from  either 
variety  of  vaginal  prolapse. 

Treatment. — For  a  long  period,  in  the  progress  of  most  cases,  the 
uterus  returns  of  itself  or  otherwise  is  easily  replaced,  on  the  patient 
assuming  the  recumbent  posturt.  Hence  in  the  early  stage,  this 
posture,  with  the  hips  considerably  elevated,  must  be  insisted  on, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time;  attention  being  at  the  same  time 
given  to  maintaining  perfect  quiet.  The  food  should  be  unstimulat- 
ing,  and  opium  administered  by  the  mouth  to  prevent  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  and  so  to  keep  the  parts  quiet ;  injections,  however,  being 
occasionally  used.  So  soon  as  all  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
subsided,  cold,  astringent  and  stimulating  injections  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  the  cold  douche  over  the  abdomen  is  especially  beneficial. 
At  the  same  time  the  system  generally  requires  to  be  braced  by 
tonics,  change  of  air,  and  good  or  generous  diet.  Let  the  introduc- 
tion of  pessaries  be  avoided.  I  will  here  state  my  objections — and 
they  apply  to  each  variety  of  prolapse,  whether  of  vagina  or  uterus 
— to  pessaries  of  all  forms,  as  mechanical  supporters.  As  a  general 
rule  they  are  bad ;  they  are  prone  to  produce  irritation  and  excori- 
ation, and  with  these  leucorrhooa ;  they  are  incompatible  with  perfect 
cleanliness;  and  they  stretch  and  tend  to  keep  up  the  relaxation  of 
the  canal.  To  afford  local  support  I  find  nothing  so  useful  as  the 
form  of  perineal  bandage  which  I  devised  and  described  some  years 
back,  and  have  constantly  used.  Should  these  measures  auxiliary  to 
to  the  efforts  of  nature  in  recovering  the  normal  tonicity  and  status 
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of  the  parts  be  unsuccessful,  or  should  the  diseased  condition  hare 
been  previously  neglebted  until  no  longer  amenable  to  medical  treat- 
ment, then  we  may  seek  a  cure  by  surgical  means.  The  measure  I 
propose  resembles  in  principle  the  one  I  have  adopted  in  prolapse 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls — viz :  in  mechanically  curing  the 
displacement  by  contracting  the  relaxed,  loose  mucous  canal.  With 
this  object  I  suggest  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane 
anteriorly,  posteriorly,  and  laterally,  and  the  introduction  of  sutures 
after  the  same  plan  as  in  the  other  operations.  A  similar  course 
of  proceeding  appears  called  for  in  those  very  rare  instancer  of  pro- 
lapse of  the  entire  vaginal  canal  without  procidentia  uteri.  Sudi  a 
condition  is  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  one  by  Dr.  Churchill,  who  quotes 
a  case  recorded  by  Noel,  where  the  prolapse  reached  the  knees.  But 
a  relaxation  of  the  vaginal  walls  seems  almost  necessarily  to  entail 
a  more  or  less  complete  subsidence  of  the  uterus,  when,  according  to 
the  accepted  nomenclature,  we  should  rather  refer  to  the  condition 
as  one  of  prolapsed  uterus  than  of  prolapsed  vagina.  However  this 
may  be,  the  general  treatment  would  be  the  same. 

II.  Prolapsus  JJteri, — B.esemh\e8  procidefUia  in  all  points  but  in 
the  extent  of  displacement,  which  does  not  proceed  beyond  the  canal 
of  the  vagina.  It  is  of  more  common  occurrence  than  procidentia. 
The'symptoms  attending  the  two  conditions  are  alike,  except  that  in 
procidentia  they  may  present  greater  severity.  Moreover,  the  causes 
and  general  treatment  are  similar,  and  need  here  no  detail.  It  seems 
almost  unnecessary  to  add  that,  as  in  the  last  accident,  I  object  to 
pessaries.  Unless  the  perineum  be  much  dilated,  and  have  lost  its 
usual  tonicity,  I  should  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  the  perineal 
bandage  to  support  it,  and  to  obviate  the  pressure  of  the  uterus 
upon  It;  but  if  much  dilated,  I  should  attempt  to  restore  its 
natural  supporting  power  by  contracting  it  and  the  dilated  vagina, 
by  removing  a  piece  from  the  centre  of  the  perineum,  dissecting  back 
the  mucous  membrane  over  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  and  bringing 
the  edges  together  by  sutures. 

III.  Relaxation  of  the  Uterus, — This  is  the  least  degree  of  dis- 
placement of  the  viscus.  It  implies  merely  a  subsidence  of  the 
womb  from  debility  of  its  structures — its  attachments  or,  so-called, 
ligaments,  and  of  the  vagina.  It  is  very  open  to  general  medical 
treatment,  associated  with  attention  to  the  recumbent  posture, 
avoidance  of  fatigue,  straining,  &c.,  and  proper  hygienic  conditions. 

In  this  slight  form  surgical  measures  are  not  called  for." 
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Ox  THE  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Consumption,  and  Inci- 
dentally OF  Scrofula.  With  a  Demonstration  of  the  cause  of  the 
Disease,  Bj  Henry  McCormac,  M.  D.  London.  Published  by 
Langman^  Brown,  Green,  and  hangman,    pp.  111. 

Starting  with  the  assertion  that  "  Consumption  and  Scrofula  in  all 
essentials  are  one/*  the  author  takes  the  common-sense  view  that  they 
depend  upon  constitutional  depravity.  He  believes  that  Tubercle 
'*  is  a  foreign  body,  a  body  that  has  no  business  to  be  present,  ob- 
truding itself  instead  of,  in  and  upon,  the  natural  fluids  and  tissues, 
but  when  present  more  especially  in  the  lungs,  constituting  phthisis, 
or  in  other  words,  consumption  of  the  lungs." 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  reprinted 
in  this  country. 


Dr.  H.  D.  Bulklby,  formerly  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Times, 
has  become  associated  with  Drs.  Purple  and  Smith,  of  the  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine,  which  is  one  of  our  best  medical  periodicals. 
By  this  union  both  journals  become  consolidated. 


The  Colleges. — Dr.  L.  M.  Lawson,  who  recently  resigned  his 
professorship  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Sedicine,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio.  In  the  same  school  Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne, 
an  experienced  analytical  and  practical  chemist  and  pharmaceutist, 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  Practical  and  Experimental  Chem- 
istry. This  is  a  capital  idea,  and  the  appointment,  we  should  judge, 
a  worthy  one.  We  wish  other  colleges  would  follow  the  good 
example  set  by  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Middleton  Goldsmith,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  Castleton  Medical  College,  Vt.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Surgery  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  E.  Andrews  has  resigned  his  position  as  Lecturer  on  Compar- 
ative Anatomy  and  Demonstrator  in  Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
IW.'-Med.  Reporter. 
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Rare  Chance. — The  Editor  of  this  Journal  will  give  an  advaDced 
Student  an  excellent  opportunity  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  professioQ 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 


DARTMOUTH  MEDICAL  SCHOOL! 

WINTEB    COURSE. 


A  course  of  Practical  Anatomy  will  commence  at  the  dissecting  roomi 
of  the  College,  on  Thursday,  December  4tli,  1856,  and  continoo  daring 
the  Winter  months. 

There  will  be  daily  recitations  and  demonstrations,  illustrated  by  the 
preparations  of  the  College;  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  being 
demonstrated  with  the  Microscope, 

Fee  for  the  coarse  inclusive, $15..00. 

Dartmouth  Medical  College,  ?  ALPH.  B.  CROSBY,  M.  D., 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Nov.  1856.     ^  Demonstrator. 
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FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  KNEEJOINT. 

A  BT  ALPH.  B.  CROSBY,  A.M.,  Bf.B. 


The  existence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  knee-joint  is  comparatively 
a  rare  occurrence.  Most  surgeons  meet  with  this  affection  however, 
although  those  of  the  most  extensive  experience  rank  it  as  a  rare 
affection.  The  subject  acquires  a  good  deal  of  interest,  because  the 
inconvenience  which  it  occasions  the  patient  is  very  serious.  Be- 
sides, the  well  known  irritability  of  the  knee-joint  leads  the  careful 
surgeon  to  view  with  anxiety  anything  which  may  either  impede  its 
motion,  or  serve  as  a  source  of  irritation.  The  treatment  of  this 
affection  is  not  without  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences frequently  result  from  it.  I  propose  to  treat  of  cartilagi- 
noid,  and  osseous  bodies. 

Foreign  bodies  of  the  knee-joint  are  usually  found  within  the  cap* 
sule,  and  are  either  loose,  or  attached  by  a  pedicle  which  is  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  the  age  of  the  affection,  and  the  amount  of 
motion  to  which  the  joint  has  been  subjected.  The  number  of  these 
bodies  is  usually  small..    The  majority  of  cases  Would  probably  give 
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evidence  of  only  one.  Several  such  bodies  have  however  been  foaad 
at  the  same  time,  and  sacoessfallj  removed.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  knee-joint,  although  there  is  not  wanting  proof  that  other 
joints  are  subject  to  the  same  aflfection. 

We  have  reports  of  the  ankle,  elbow,  jaw,  shoulder  and  wrist 
joints  a£feoted  in  this  way,  and  foreign  bodies  have  been  removed 
from  all  of  them  with  success.  Cartilaginoid  bodies  are  usually  ob* 
long,  flattened,  and  present  a  shiny  appearance.  Some  of  these  are 
round,  others  flat,  and  still  others  irregular  in  shape.  The  texture 
of  these  bodies  varies  considerably.  They  are  soft,  or  cartilaginous 
with  a  bony  nucleus.  Osseous  bodies  occur  in  the  knee-joint,  as  the 
result  of  ossification  of  floating  cartilages,  and  sometimes,  very  rare- 
ly, as  fragments  fractured  from  the  extremities  of  the  bones  forming 
the  joint.  I  am  enabled  to  present  an  interesting  case  of  this  last 
variety,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  unique.  Loose  cartilaginoid 
bodies  may  be  perfectly  smooth,  but  usually  they  present  an  unor- 
ganized appearance,  with  a  roughened  and  even  granular  surface. 
The  symptoms  of  this  affection  vary  with  the  size,  form,  position, 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  attached  or  loose.  If  the  substance  ]b 
attached,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  articulation  that  it  cannot 
slip  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  patient  will  experience  no 
inconvenience  from  it.  If  however  the  pedicle  is  sufficiently  long, 
or  the  body  loose,  it  may  readily  slip  between  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  sudden  loss  of  motion,  accompanied  with  intense  pain,  is  the  re* 
suit.  As  soon  as  the  body  escapes  again,  the  motion  of  the  joint  is 
restored,  and  the  pain  relieved.  Under  the  above  condition  of 
things,  the  slightest  motion  of  the  joint  causes  the  most  excruciadng 
pain,  almost  always  accompanied  by  faintness.  The  position  of  the 
body  is  more  frequently  to  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  patella. 
If  it  is  loose,  however,  it  may  vary  its  position  indefinitely,  and  the 
patient  can  Tolnntarily  change  its  position. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  come  on  gradually.  More  frequently 
external  violence  is  the  cause.  Inflammation  supervenes,  or  pain  is 
the  first  thing  noticed ;  and  the  other  symptoms  follow.  FrequenU j 
pain  is  a  constant  symptom,  and  inflammation  may  evboe  iteelf  with 
profuse  secretion  of  synovia.  If  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  distin- 
guished externally,  these  pains  may  be  confi>unded  with  rheumatism. 

The  pathology  of  these  bodies  has  received  considerable  attention 
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at  different  periods,  and  Tery  dWerse  viewa  ha^e  been  entertained 
with  regard  to  them.  These  bodies  develope  themselves  more  com- 
monly after  injury  has  been  done  to  the  joint  extemaUy.  Hence 
the  rationale  of  many  authors  is  based  on  the  idea  of  yiolenoe.-* 
Munro  and  Beimarus  regarded  these  bodies  as  pieces  of  cartilage, 
which  had  been  direoUy  broken  off.  Thebden  was  of  the  opinion 
that  they  were  the  joint  glands,  which  had  been  torn  off  by  violence, 
and  being  condensed  by  pressure,  were  polished  by  continual  attri- 
tion. Hunter  contended  that  they  were  the  result  of  eztravasated 
blood,  which  had  become  organized.  The  idea  of  external  violence 
prevails  in  all  these  hypotheses.  Bichat  supposed  that  they  resulted 
from  a  change  of  part  of  the  synovial  capsule  into  cartilage.  Sander 
took  the  position  that  they  were  mere  precipitates  from  the  synovia. 
However  true  this  latter  position  may  be  of  those  calcareous  concre- 
tions sometimes  found  in  the  knee-joint,  it  is  very  evident  that  most 
of  the  foreign  bodies  found  here  must  owe  their  origin  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause.  Bicherand  imagines  that  they  are  of  two  kinds,  either 
organic  growths  from  the  synovial  membrane,  or  inorganic  concre- 
tions. 

Both  of  these  conclusions  are  unquestionably  correct  in  certain 
cases.  Laennec  accounts  for  the  presence  of  organized  bodies,  whether 
attached  by  a  pedicle  or  free,  in  a  way  highly  rational.  He  con- 
tends that  they  are  formed  in  the  first  instance  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  synovial  membrane ;  then  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  en- 
croach upon  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  the  synovial  membrane  covering 
them  is  put  upon  the  stretch ;  until  finally  the  body  is  completely 
invested,  and  is  attached  only  by  a  narrow  pedicle  or  neck  of  syno- 
vial membrane.  Constant  motion  of  the  joint  still  further  elongates 
ihia  pedicle,  and  finally  it  is  severed  entirely.  Under  this  explana- 
nation  it  becomes  sufficiently  plain  how  a  foreign  body  in  the  knee- 
joint  may  be  entirely  free,  and  yet  be  fully  organized.  The  idea 
has  obtained  of  late  that  these  bodies  are  formed  by  oond^isation  of 
fibrinous  coagula. 

Bakitansky  says  of  thmn,  "  they  are  distinguished  by  their  uni- 
form smoothness  throughout,  by  a  delicate  albuminous  investing 
membrane,  and  frequently  by  their  manifest  artlingement  in  concen- 
tric laminsd."  The  views  of  Laenneo  have  met  with  very  general 
fiivor.    Beclard,  Cruveilhier  and  Brodie  endorse  his  position,  and 
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Andral  likewise,  although  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  other  causes  ma j 
produce  them. 

Bandaging,  external  incision,  and  subcutaneous  incision,  are  the 
methods  of  treatment  which  haye  generally  obtained.  Each  of  these 
has  had  its  advocates,  in  proportion  as  the  surgeon  has  been  timid, 
bold,  or  ingenious.  The  method  of  bietndaging  is  on  the  whole  on- 
satisfactory.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  apply  a  closely  fitting  ban- 
dage which  shall  retain  the  foreign  body  at  a  distance  from  the 
articulation. 

By  continued  pressure  it  is  expected  that  adhesions  will  be 
formed,  and  the  loose  body  permanently  retained.  If  the  substanoe 
is  attached  by  a  pedicle,  perhaps  something  may  be  hoped  from  this 
method  of  treatment.  If  on  the  contrary  it  is  unattached,  bandag- 
ing is  of  doubtful  utility.  The  application  of  a  bandage  around  the 
knee  must  of  necessity  interfere  seriously  with  the  motion  of  Uie 
joint. 

External  incision,  although  not  unattended  with  danger,  is  pei^ 
haps  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  that  can  be  resorted  to.  Very 
serious  inflammation  frequently  follows  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
the  operation  is  therefore  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  due  consid- 
eration. The  joint  should  be  entirely  free  from  inflammation  before 
an  operation  is  even  contemplated.  Should  inflammation  exist,  it  is 
to  be  combatted  by  rest,  leeches,  &c. 

When  the  joint  is  in  a  condition  to  warrant  an  operation,  a  care- 
ful examination  should  be  made  to  determine  the  number  of  foreign 
bodies,  and  if  attached,  their  exact  position.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  incision  through  the  coyerings  of  the  joint  should  be  as  fiitf  re- 
moyed  from  the  articulation  as  possible.  The  leg  should  rest  hori- 
zontally on  the  bed,  and  the  foreign  body  should  be  pressed  up  on 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  knee,  as  far  from  the  articulation  as 
possible.  Abemethy  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  inner  side  was 
preferable.  Schreger  preferred  the  outer  side.  This  point  is  obvi- 
ously of  little  moment.  The  important  thing  is  to  press  the  body  to 
be  removed  as  fiir  from  the  articulation  as  possible,  and  it  matters 
little  whether  that  be  up  or  down. 

It  must  now  be  firmly  retained  in  the  proper  position,  and  the 
skin  being  drawn  up  as  much  as  possible  over  it,  an  incision  is  made 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  it  to  escape.    Some  authors  advise  band- 
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aging  to  retain  the  substance  in  place  while  the  incision  is  made. 

The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this,  with  which  I  am  cogni* 
zant,  is  that  practised  hy  my  father,  Dr.  D.  Crosby. 

He  is  aocustomed  to  force  a  sharp  instrument,  like  an  awl,  into 
the  center  of  the  body,  and  while  an  assistant  holds  this  firmly, 
makes  an  incision,  the  center  of  which  is  the  punctare  made  by  this 
instrament. 

The  retention  of  the  body  while  the  incision  is  made,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  likely 
to  slip  away,  during  the  attempt  to  remove  it,  and  escape  into  the 
joint.  This  accident  is  not  uncommon,  and  when  it  does  occur,  the 
wound  should  be  at  once  closed,  and  no  further  attempt  made  &r  its 
removal  until  it  has  entirely  healed.  Any  attempt  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  body  affcer  the  incision  has  been  made,  will  be  likely  to 
expose  the  joint  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  synovia  escapes,  and  se- 
vere inflammation  almost  certainly  ensues.  A  case  of  this  kind 
came  within  my  cognizance  in  the  practice  of  a  distinguished  sur- 
geon. The  foreign  body  slipt  away  into  the  joint  after  the  incision 
was  made.  The  patient  was  permitted  to  get  up  and  move,  about 
freely,  until  he  could  give  exit  to  the  body.  In  the  meantime  the 
synovia  escaped,  and  this  patient  was  confined  to  his  bed  some  months 
with  an  inflammation  which  not  only  endangered  his  leg,  but  his 
life.  I  have  said  that  the  skin  should  be  drawn  up  over  the  foreign 
body  as  &r  as  possible,  before  the  incision  Is  made.  The  object  of 
this  is,  that  when  the  substance  is  removed,  and  the  skin  is  allowed 
to  slip  back  again,  the  wound  through  the  skin  is  no  longer  in  ap- 
position with  that  through  the  ligamentous  covering,  and  conse- 
quently the  internal  wound  is  covered  externally  by  sound  skin. 
After  the  removal  is  efl!ected,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  then  brought  firmly  together  by  adhesive 
plaster  or  collodion.  The  subsequent  treatment  must  be  such  as  to 
guard  against  inflammation.  And  of  those  restrictions  usually  laid 
upon  patients,  no  one  is  more  important  than  perfect  rest. 

Inflammation  and  anchylosis  have  occurred  frequently  as  a  se- 
quence of  these  operations,  and  therefore  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  bestowed  on  the  patient,  both  before  and  after  an  operation. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  wound  unites  by  the  first  in- 
tention, and  a  few  days  sees  the  patient  on  his  legs  again,  entirely 
free  from  his  old  annoyance. 
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Subcutaneoas  incision  is  an  ingenious  method  which  has  been  de- 
vised for  the  relief  of  these  cases.  It  was  contended  that  the  danger 
of  removing  these  bodies  was  on  account  of  exposing  the  articnlaiioii 
to  the  action  of  the  air.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  remove  them 
by  two  operations.  The  patient  being  placed  as  before,  the  skin  is 
to  be  gathered  up  over  the  body  to  be  removed,  and  a  narroWy 
sharp-pointed  bistoury  is  passed  in  at  the  base,  and  the  ligament- 
ous covering  divided. 

The  body  is  then  to  be  pressed  out  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  and  confined  by  a  bandage.  After  a  few  days  the  internal 
incision  unites,  and  a  simple,  straight  division  of  the  skin  gives  exit 
to  the  foreign  body. 

Sometimes  the  body  is  permitted  to  remain  imbeded  in  the  sab- 
cutaneous  areolar  tissue.  The  advocates  of  this  operation  claim  for 
it  entire  immunity  from  danger.  This  question,  however,  is  not  by 
any  means  determined  as  yet. 

Goyrand  reports  successful  cases,  and  Syme  and  others  have  per- 
formed this  operation  with  entire  success. 

Whether  a  more  extensive  practice  of  this  method  will  meet  with 
invariable  success  remains  to  be  seen.  Seven  operations  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  bodies  have  come  within  my  cognisance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  my  father.  These  patients  all  submitted  to  external  incision, 
and  all  recovered  without  any  untoward  occurrences.  Hiis  number 
is  larger  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  surgeon.  Mr.  Fergus- 
sou  mentions  having  performed  this  operation  only  four  times,  and 
he  says  of  these  operations,  "  In  these  examples  the  absence  of  dan- 
gerous inflammation  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  care  whidi  was 
taken  of  each  patient,  both  immediately  beforeand  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  all  the  cartilages  in  these  cases  have  been  small — ^not  bigger 
than  a  garden  bean ;  but  I  have  seen  much  larger  extracted  with 
equal  success,  though  I  have  known  alarming  infiammaiion  to  fd^ 
low  such  operations."  Surgical  literature  is  somewhat  meagre  on 
this  subject.  Many  standard  surgical  authorities  make  no  mention 
of  the  affection  whatever.  Druitt  proposes  the  operation,  **  taking 
care  to  prepare  the  patient  by  rest,  low  diet,  and  purgatives, 
and  to  use  every  precaution  against  inftarnmation  afterwards." 
Gibson  says  I  have  performed  this  operation  with  complete  success, 
and  the  patients  have  experienced  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  it ; 
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in  other  cases,  two  especially,  most  violcDt  nerrous  ejmptoms,  re- 
sembling those  of  tetanus,  followed  by  high  inflammation  and  pro- 
fuse suppuration  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  hove  speedily  come 
on,  and  nearly  proved  fatal."  Ford  and  Kirby  both  have  repcnrted 
instances  of  death  in  consequence  of  this  operation.  The  remarks 
of  Kirby  are  so  pertinent  and  of  such  general  application  in  surgi- 
cal practice,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  them :  "  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,"  says  he,  "  that  these  oases  were  set  before  the 
profession.  Practitioners  are  too  anxious  to  detail  the  particulars 
of  their  successful  cases,  and  to  conceal  those,  the  events  of  which 
disappointed  the  hopes  they  at  first  entertained.  In  the  vast  field 
of  practice  it  is  surely  not  sufficient  to  direct  us  merely  in  the  course 
we  ought  to  pursue.  We  should  also  be  instructed  in  that  which  it 
is  our  interest  to  avoid,  and  should  thus  be  guarded  against  the 
fatalities  to  which  we  are  otherwise  exposed,  if  urged  by  a  spirit  of 
empiricism,  or  innovation,  we  are  induced  to  wander  in  search  of 
new  or  uncommon  remedies."  The  foregoing  and  similar  remarks 
of  other  authors,  which  might  be  quoted,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
danger  to  be  feared,  and  the  caution  to  be  exercised  in  these 
operations. 

Of  the  seven  cases  of  which  I  have  spoken,  six  proved  to  be  cart- 
ilaginoid  bodies,  and  the  seventh,  which  was  a  somewhat  remarkable 
case,  disclosed  an  osseous  body. 

The  first  six  cases  present  so  few  points  of  difference,  that  the  de- 
tails of  each  case  will  hardly  be  necessary  These  patients  were 
all  laboring  men  of  active  habits. 

The  operations  were  such  as  I  have  described  as  '*  external  incis- 
ion." The  patients  were  confined  strictly  to  the  bed,  and  every 
means  employed  to  combat  inflammation. 

The  wounds  united  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  patients  were 
,  confined  but  a  few  days.  In  four  of  these  cases  the  foreign  bodies 
were  loose,  and  in  the  remaining  two,  attached  by  a  pedicle.  Those 
bodies  which  were  loose,  of  course  escaped  from  the  joint  as  soon  as 
the  incisions  were  made,  while  those  which  were  adherent  required 
separation  by  the  knife. 

In  all  these  cases  the  operations  were  successful,  the  recoveries 

speedy,  and  the  relief  entire.     The  seventh  case  was  one  of  a  good 

.   deal  of  interest,  the  body  removed  being  a  portion  of  the  external 
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condyle  of  the  femur.    This  patirat  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomdike,  of 
Pittsfield,  N.  H.    He  was  a  member  of  college,  and  21  years  of  age. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1854,  he  went  to  Oonneciicnt  riTer 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  Standing  on  a  shelving  bank,  with  the 
right  leg  flexed  over  the  left,  in  order  to  remove  his  pants,  he  lost  hu 
balance,  partially  twisted  the  leg,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  im- 
mediately experienced  a  sensation  of  cramp  in  the  right  knee,  to- 
gether with  loss  of  motion. 

In  a  few  moments  this  passed  by,  and  he  walked  home,  althou^ 
a  little  lame. 

Patient  noticed  that  on  going  up  stairs  he  was  unable  to  advance 
the  left  leg  first,  and  draw  the  other  one  after  it.  After  this,  for 
five  months,  the  patient  experienced  no  more  trouble  than  I  have 
described  above.  In  January,  1855,  he  was  on  a  counter  in  a  store, 
from  which  he  jumped  to  the  floor.  On  striking  the  floor  he  was 
seized  with  intense  pain  in  the  joint,  loss  of  motion,  and  fell  pros- 
trate. In  a  few  moments  he  experienced  a  sensation  as  of  something 
moving  in  the  joint.  After  this  these  attacks  became  frequmit,  and 
he  could  readily  distinguish  a  movable  body  on  the  outside  of  the 
knee-joint.  During  these  attacks  the  patient  was  able  voluntarily 
to  move  the  body  back  into  place,  and  relieve  the  joint  at  once. — 
There  was  slight  swelling  of  the  joint  accompanied  by  tenderness. 

In  March,  1855,  the  patient  presented  himself  for  examination. 
Hitherto  the  affection  had  been  considered  merely  as  a  sprain. 

The  case  now  presented  well  marked  features.  A  loose,  movable 
body  could  be  distinguished  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  This 
could  be  readily  dislocated  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  as 
readily  returned  to  its  natural  position. 

An  operation  for  its  removal  was  advised.    The  patient  made  op 
his,  mind,  to  submit  to  it  without  the  .use  of  ansssthetics. 
...The  body. was. 80; large,  and  so  firmly. adherent,  that  it  could  not 
be.removed;veryifar:&om.; the  articulation. 

;It..was,Jiowever;  pressed' as  far  downward  as  possible,  and  retained 
in.  this  position  as  before  <  described. .    . 

An  incision  was  made,  commencing  at  a  point  one  inch  below,  and 
half  an  inch  outside,  of.  the  pa.tella... 

\0n . attempting  ,to:remove  .the;  sub^nce .  through  this .  inciaon,  it 
was.  found  firmly  adherent  to  the  articular  oirtllage  of  the. femur. — 
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It  was  drawn  out  as  far  as  its  attachment  would  permit,  and  separ- 
ated bj  the  knife.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  closely  in 
apposition,  and  secured  by  collodion  and  adhesive  strips.  On  ex- 
amining  the  body  removed,  it  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  which  had  been  fractured,  but  retained  in  its 
place,  partially,  by  the  articular  cartilage  which  covered  it. 

^H|^^  The  accompanying  cut  represents  the  infe- 

^^^^^^^^.  rior  surface  of  the  fragment,  covered  with  the 

^SBK^S^^^^     smooth  articular  cartilage. 

B^fcgf-^^^BB^       This  is  now  in  position,  supposing  the  infe- 

^^^^^^I'^^^B  rior  arricular  surface  of  the  right  femur  prc- 
m^  f  =  ^^9  senting  to  the  reader.  Of  the  cut  thus  pre- 
■^^  -i^g    senting,  the  left  border  corresponds  to  the 

^^^  ^     external  border  of  the  external  condyle.    The 

^^^^0^         superior  border  of  the  cut  corresppnds  to  the 
^t^g^  anterior  border  of  the  external  condyle.*  The 

inferior  border  of  the  cut  corresponds  to  the  posterior  of  the  condyle, 
— while  the  right  edge  of  the  cut  is  that  portion  of  the  fragment 
pointing,  when  in  position,  to  the  fossa  between  the  condyles.  The 
slight  depression  in  the  centre  is  where  the  articular  cartilage  has 
been  perforated  by  a  sharp  instrument.  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
cut,  which  is  properly  the  superior  surface  of  the  fragment,  when  in 
position,  presented  a  fractured  surface  of  bone;  the  more  projecting 
points,  having  apparently  been  smoothed  somewhat  by  attrition  of 
the  fragment  against  that  portion  of  the  femu"!  from  which  it  was 
^  fractured.    The  left  border  of  this  cut  was  the  portion  which  was 

still  adherent  by  a  narrow  pedicle  of  cartilage,  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  and  which  was  divided  by  the  knife. 

The  dimensions  of  this  fragment,  taken  as  is  represented  in  the 
cut,  are  as  follows:    The.  vertical  diameter  is  one  inch  and  five- 
eighths ;  the  transverse,  one  inch  and  three-eighths ; — the  left  border 
is  half  an  inch  in  thickness;  the  thickness  of  the  fragment  decreases 
r  from  left  to  right,  the  right  edge  being  only  a  couple  of  lines  in 

thickness.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a. horizontal  section  of  this 
specimen  would  be  shaped  somewhat  like  a  wedge. 

I  have  been  thus  specific  in  describing  the  appearance  and  dimen- 
sions of  this- body,  because  several  surgeons,  hearing  of  this  case, 
have  doubted' whether: a  portion  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur 
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coald  be  fraotared  into  the  knee-joiDt,  be  remoyed  bj  the  knife»  and 
the  joint  preserved. 

I  have  this  specimen  in  my  possession,  and  if  there  are  those  who 
still  doubt,  and  who  will  communicate  with  the  writer,  their  doubts 
shall  be  resolved,  though  they  possess  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas. 

After  the  operation  moderate  iuflammation  orcurred  in  and  aboat 
the  joint.  Leeching,  purgatives  and  cold  applications  were  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time  pro  re  nata.  The  greater  part  of  the 
wound  united  by  the  first  intention,  the  remainder  healed  in  four 
weeks.  The  patient  was  confined  strictly  to  his  bed,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks  the  wound  had  firmly  closed.  In  a  fortnight  more  be 
went  on  to  crutches,  and  gradually  recovered  the  use  of  the  joint. 
He  now  has  perfect  use  of  the  joint,  except  that  he  cannot  run  with 
safety.  All  other  motions  of  the  joint  are  excellent  The  outer 
surface  of  the  joint  is  flattened,  with  a  depression  where  the  external 
condyle  should  be.  The  foot  turns  outward  more  than  is  natural. 
The  recovery  is  on  the  whole  perfect.  This  case  presents  features 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the 
fracture  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  original  injury,  September,  1854. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  such  a  fracture  could  be 
produced  from  so  slight  a  cause.  But  although  the  condyle  was 
fractured  at  that  time,  the  articular  cartilage  was  unquestionably 
preserved  in  its  integrity;  otherwise,  the  motion  of  the  joint  would 
have  been  contantly  interfered  with,  as  in  the  cases  of  loose 
cartilages.  ^ 

For  five  months  the  patient  experienced  no  inconvenience,  except 
that  he  could  not  advance  this  leg  in  going  up  stairs,  but  was  obliged 
to  draw  it  up  after  the  other  leg.  This  is  easily  explained.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  external  condyle  gives  origin  to  the  popli- 
teus,  plantaris,  and  gastrocnemius  muscles,  all  flexors. 

What  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  flex  the  leg  would  be,  with  the 
external  condyle  fractured,  can  be  readily  surmised. 

In  January,  1855,  the  patient  jumps  from  a  counter  to  the  floor, 
and  now  probably  destroys  a  considerable  part  of  the  cartilaginoos 
connection,  which  has  hitherto  retained  the  fragment  in  its  place. 
The  patient's  subsequent  symptoms  were  precisely  those  of  a  carti- 
laginous body  attached  by  a  pedicle.  It  seems  a  little  remaikable 
under  this  accumulation  of  evils,  that  the  joint  should  be  preserved. 
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But  seen  in  the  street  to-day,  Mr.  llkonidike  gave  no  indications  of 
lameness. 

Dartmouth  Medical  College,    ) 
Hanover,  N.  Jff,  November  ^  1856.  ) 


(Vor  the  N.  H.  Joarnal  of  Medicine.) 

ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS,  AND  INDURA- 
TION  AND  ULCERATION  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THAT 
ORGAN, 


BT  GEO.  W.  QABLAND,  M.D. 


I  design  mj  remarks  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  wholly 
practical.  An  accession  of  a  single  practical  fact,  or  well  estab- 
lished principle,  is  tmly  appreciated  by  the  profession  and  as  my 
remarks  are  gatherings  from  practice  and  observation,  I  submit 
them  to  the  profession  believing  some  one  may  be  benefitted  by  the 
hints  they  contain. 

The  uterus,  like  every  other  organ  in  the  human  body,  is  subject 
to  various  degrees  of  inflammation,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most 
intense,  from  that  indicated  by  an  augmented  secretion  of  mucus 
from  its  lining  membrane,  to  that  involving  its  entire  substance  and 
which  runs  rapidly  to  gangrene. 

As  I  wish  mainly  to  refer  to  some  of  the  events  of  metritis^  I 
shall  not  follow  the  form  of  a  treatise,  because  all  that  I  could  say 
of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  uterus,  its  inflammation,  symp- 
toms, &c.,  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Neither  shall  I  refer  to  all  the 
causes  of  inflammation  of  the  womb,  many  of  which  are  common  to 
the  plegmasia  in  general,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  the  uterus  and 
vaginar; — as  the  first,  sexual  connection, — suppression  of  the  mens- 
trua,— solitary  enjoyment, — employment  of  violent  emmenagogues, — 
severe  labor, — ^manipulations  with  the  hand, — use  of  instruments, 
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&c.  An  accurate  accoant  of  these  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  me- 
tritis can  be  found  by  referring  to  any  of  our  standard  works  on 
diseases  of  women.  There  is  one  symptom,  however,  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  particular  attention,  yiz :  when  inflammation  has  sac- 
oeeded  labour,  the  discharge  of  "  mnffuineous  vwucus^^  is  proUmged 
beyond  the  usual  period.  As  a  passive  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
may  and  oflen  does  exist,  and  no  marked  symptoms  manifested,  this 
symptom  is  of  great  value  in  leading  to  proper  investigation. 

When  the  whole  organ  is  inflamed  the  symptoms  are  always  ex- 
tremely serious  and  sufficiently  apparent,  but  when  the  inflammation 
is  seated  in  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  cervix  the  pain  is  very 
slight,  if  any ;  or  when  a  small  part  of  the  neck  is  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  the  pain  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  vagina,  and  does  not 
call  our  attention  to  the  uterus ;  hence  the  importance  of  this  symp- 
tom. 

I  have  known  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis  to  be  the  only  symji 
torn  complained  of,  except  this  discharge,  when  on  examination  per 
vaginum,  the  uterus  was  found  congested  and  twice  its   natural  size 
and  weight ;  hence  the  importance  and  necessity  of  making  inquiries 
when  the  sanguineous  discharge  is  prolonged. 

Whether  the  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  uterus  is  general 
or  partial,  there  is,  when  compared  with  other  organs,  an  unusual 
tendency  to  end  in  induration.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  anatomical  position  of  the  womb,  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
parts  when  it  is  enlarged,  by  its  pendulous  position,  and  by  the 
gravitating  tendency  of  its  circulation,  all  of  which  tend  to  prevent  its 
blood-vessels  from  returning  to  their  normal  state,  after  having  been 
largely  distended ;  and  also  accounts  for  the  feeble  action  of  its 
absorbant  vessels. 

That  induration  of  the  uterine  neck,  and  ulceration  about  the  os, 
is  more  frqucntly  met  as  a  sequela  of  inflammation,  than  what  is 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  I  am  fully  convinced.  My  own 
'  observation  has  again  and  again  admonished  me  of  the  necessity  of 
making  examinations  by  the  touch,  and  with  the  speculum,  during 
and  after  symptoms  of  uterine  inflammation,  from  the  fact  that  indu- 
ration and  ulceration,  the  Intimate  fruit  of  inflammation,  are  quite 
flare  to  follow  if  the  congestion,  which  is  always  left  after  the  acute 
inflammation  subsides,  is  not  removed. 
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I  visited  a  lady  to-day,  who  caDnot  stand  or  walk,  without  8uf<« 
feriDg  intensely  from  pelvio  weight  and  pain  in  the  back.  She  had 
a  laborious  labor,  three  months  since,  which  was  followed  by  a  san- 
guineoos  discharge  for  six  weeks,  and  has  had  leuoorrhcea  constantly 
since  that  discharge  ceased.  Examined  per  Taginum — found  the 
uterus  large  and  low  in  the  vagina — neck  inflamed*— os  open,  so  as 
to  admit  the  index  finger  to. the  first  joint — lips  thick,  hard  and  un- 
even— leucorrhoea  mostly  uterine.  Physicians  familiar  with  female 
complaints  will  recognize  in  this  short  account,  an  example  of  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  to  which  the  are  called  and  consulted  by 
patients,  who  are  troubled  with  "  falling  of  the  womb." 

I  have  treated  many  cases  of  general  and  partial  inflammation  of 
the  uterus,  with  a  view  to  restore  that  organ  to  its  normal  condition 
and  I  have  nothing  rteto  to  add  to  the  treatment  recommended  by 
our  authors,  but  would  more  urgently  recommend  free  leeching  of 
the  cervix  in  all  cases  unless  some  constitutional  condition  forbids 
depletion. 

During  the  last  few  years,  I  have  used  leeches  in  four  cases  of 
metritis,  succeeding  labor,  and  several  cases  produced  by  other 
causes,  and  the  results  have  been  equal,  to  say  the  least,  to  that  ob- 
tained by  leeching  other  parts.  I  most  confidently  recommend  free 
leeching,  tepid  emollient  injections,, and  subsequently  cold  astringent 
injections,  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the- uterus;  and  that  the 
progress  of  the  disease  be  watched  and  the  treatment  continued  unr 
til  the  organ  has  regained  its  natural  size  and  weight.  Unless  this 
is  faithfully  attended  to,  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  will,  in  from 
three  months  to  one  year,  be  followed  with  induration  of  the  neck 
and  perhaps  ulceration  about  the  os. 

I  would  not  deny  that  inddration  and  ulceration  may  be  produced 
by  simple  congestion,  without  active  or  passive  inflammation.  Dr. 
Tilt  and  others  assert  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus  possesses  an  erec- 
tile tissue,  which  becomes,  by  the  various  stimuli  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed exaggerated  to  engorgement.  We  know  that  parts  possessed 
of  this  tissue  do  not  recover  from  congestion  as  readily  as  parts  not 
so  organized.  Still,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  where  positive  evi- 
dence of  previous  inflammation  could  not  be  gathered. 

Examinations  with  the  speculum  during  the  progress  of  metritis 
reveals  the  true  state  and  stage  of  the  disease,  and  will  establish  the 
accuracy  of  the  following  remarks. 
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EDgorgement  is  the  common,  indeed,  almost  oniveraal  condi- 
tion of  any  part  or  organ,  which  has  suffered  from  recent  inflamma- 
tion. The  uterus,  as  I  have  stated,  is,  from  its  position  anatomical 
structure,  &c.,  remarkably  liable  to  engorgement.  This,  when  not 
removed  by  treatment,  terminates  in  hypertrophy,  indnra^n  and 
ulceration  of  the  neck  and  os. 

An  afflux  of  blood  to  any  part  destroys  the  ballanoe  petween  nu- 
trition and  absorption,  and  induration*  frequently  follows  from  an 
undue  accumulation  of  fluids,  from  the  presence  in  the  internal  texture 
of  parts,  in  the  little  spaces  existing  between  their  component 
tissues  of  fluid  or  solid  matters  or  both,  which  are  newfound  there 
in  a  healthy  state.  Blood,  or  fluids  from  the  blood,  may  fill  and 
wholly  obliterate  the  interstices  and  concreating,  tend  to  solidify  and 
harden  the  part  which  they  occupy.  In  technical  phrase,  fluids 
after  having  been  extraversated,  pass  into  a  solid  form,  changing 
the  size,  form,  weight  and  function  of  parts ;  this  is  induration, 
the  consequence  of  inflammation.  It  often  plays  a  fearful  part  in 
disorganizing  the  bodily  frame,  and  in  no  part  of  the  human  organ- 
ism are  its  consequences  more  deploraMe  than  in  the  organ  under 
consideration. 

A  lady  marries  at  the  age  of  twenty  in  the  ftill  vigor  of  health ; 
is  soon  seized  with  leucorrhoea  and  other  vaginal  and  uterine  symp- 
toms, such  as  tenderness  of  the  parts,  painful  or  disagreeablecoition,  fre- 
quent desire  to  micturate,  &o.  This  state  of  things  will  last  indefi- 
nitely, for  months  or  years,  when  sooner  or  later  she  begins  to  feel 
pelvic  weight  and  **dra^ing  pains."  No  one  who  has  made  ^him- 
self acquainted  with  the  history  of  diseases  of  the  uterus,  can  mis- 
take the  meaning^f  these  symptoms. 

Soon  after  marriage  she  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the 
mucus  covering  of  the  vagina,  and  neck  of  uterus.  Beceiving  no 
check  by  treatment,  the  cervix  became  the  seat  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. The  organ  gradually  increased  in  size  and  weight,  by  the 
interstitial  deposit  referred  to  above.  The  ntorus  which  merely 
floats  as  it  were  in  the  pelvis  by  its  increased  weight,  graduaUj 
overcomes  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vagina  and  its  attachments 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  descends  lower  and  lower  until  it 
reaches  the  vulva.  This  is  prolapsus  uteri,  and  its  usual  progress, 
the  time  occupied  by  this  change  depending  on  the  habits  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient. 
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Prolapsus  uteri  is  an  acoideDt  that  does  not  occur  at  once  and  in 
mj  opinion  it  can  be  prevented  in  nine  cases  of  ten  by  treatment, 
that  is,  when  it  is  caused  by  uterine  congestion.  As  soon  as  the 
uterus  can  be  brought  to  its  natural  size  and  weight,  it  will  gradu« 
ally  return  to  its  original  position,  and  all  symptoms  of  prolapsus 
will  disappear. 

I  oould  refer  to  many  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  practice, 
which  might  be  interesting  and  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  above 
statements,  but  will  select  those  presenting  the  most  points  of  in- 
terest 

June  10th,  1852.     I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs. ,  married,  let. 

42.  She  was  before  marriage,  of  an  excellent  constitution,  and  al« 
ways  enjoyed  perfect  health  until  after  her  first  and  only  confine- 
ment, which  took  place  at  the  age  of  22.  She  spoke  of  her  labor 
as  having  been  most  severe,  and  on  first  ^'getting  round,"  she  expe- 
rienced a  sense  of  pelvic  weight,  and  bearing  down  on  walking  and 
after  any  exertion.  She  recollected  distinctly  of  having  had  a  san- 
guineous discharge  for  weeks  after  getting  about,  that  all  who  saw 
her  exclaimed,  "  how  very  pale  you  are ! "  This  prolonged  show 
was  followed  by  a  profuse  leucorrhoea.  This  condition  of  health 
went  on  for  four  years,  when  one  day,  after  putting  up  window  cur- 
tains, in  doing  which  she  had  occasion  to  change  from  a  chair  to  the 
floor,  and  back  again  many  times,  she  felt  the  womb  fall  quite  down 
to  the  vulva.  She  was  in  considerable  pain  and  sent  for  her  physi- 
cian, whe  made  an  examination  and  told  her  she  had  falling  of  the 
womb,  and  caused  her  to  keep  in  bed  for  a  week  or  two.  On  leav- 
ing her  bed  the  same  accident  occurred  and  continued  to  occur 
subsequently,  to  the  time  when  I  saw  her,  whenever  she  attempted 
exercise. 

Her  catamenia  were  menorrhagic  and  painful.  She  was  very 
paUy  weak  and  nervous.  Had  not  left  her  house  for  fifteen  years, 
and  for  nine  years  had  not  taken  steps  enough  per  day  to  cross  a 
common  room.  She  had  secdred  the  advice  of  many  physicians  as 
well  as  every  quack  that  came  that  way.  Absolute  quiet,  and 
weeks  and  months  confinement  to  the  bed,  with  vaginal  injections 
tonics  &c.,  had  been  used  with  little  benefit.  For  several  years  the 
least  exertion  or  attempts  at  walking  would  be  followed  by  a  show 
sometimes  quite  profuse. 
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On  making  an  examination  per  vaginhm,  I  foand  the  cervix  loir 
down  in  the  vagina,  and  very  voluminoos,  A  medium  sixed  speca- 
lum  exposed  only  a  part  of  the  cervix.  Completely  sorrounding 
the  OS,  and  extending  beyond  what  might  be  called  the  lips,  a  crop  of 
peculiarly  delicate  granulations  stood  out,  bleeding  on  the  slightest 
touch  but  not  very  sensitive.  The  entire  neck  had  a  livid  violet 
hue.  Just  within  the  os  were  a  few  points  of  ulceration.  Hie  os 
was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  bit. 

Nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  to  the  whole  field  of  granulations, 
the  pencil  being  passed  slowly  over  the  part.  The  velvet  like 
growth  shrank  and  shriveled  before  the  caustic,  bleeding  at  difTerent 
points.  She  was  requested  to  lie  in  bed,  and  the  following  day  to 
use  an  injection  of  zinci  sul.  5^  to  the  pint*  of  water.  In  three 
days  the  granulations  were  much  broken  down  and  divested  of  their 
smooth  heads.  On  the  following  day  a  profuse  hemorrhage  occur- 
red, which  relieved  the  surrounding  congestion  so  much  that  in- 
stead of  the  violet  hue  the  part  was  quite  pale.  Nitrate  of  silver 
was  used  as  before,  but  less  thoroughly.  Ordered  wine  of  iron  in 
drachm  doses  three  times  a  day.  Saw  her  again  in  four  days  ; 
found  the  granulations  quite  taken  away  and  the  surface  somewhat 
tender  to  the  touch.  The  application  of  the  Nitrate  at  this  time 
caused  heat  and  smarting  which  lasted  several  hours.  Iron  to  be 
continued. 

To  shorten  the  account  of  this  case,  I  wiH  say  the  caustic  was 
applied  once  a  week  for  four  weeks,  when  the  ulcers  had  healed 
perfectly.  The  congested  vessels  about  the  neck  and  os,  had  rain- 
ed their  former  size  and  the  uterus  seemed  one  half  less  in  volume 
and  weight.  The  patient  had  gained  flesh,  color  and  strength,  and 
was  filled  with  hope  and  a  vigorous  determination  to  get  well. 

She  was  then  ordered  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  to  use  the  fol- 
lowing injection :  zinci  sul.  5ij)  ^^^'  plumbi  §S3,  aqua  bul.  O  iss, 
to  be  used  with  a  block-tin  four  ounce,  female  syringe,  with  ivory 
tipped  nozzle,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  very  best  female  syringe 
now  in  use,  as  from  its  size  and  form  the  patient  can  give  the  parts 
a  shower  bath,  with  a  force  that  completely  washes  away  the  secre 
tions  leaving  no  coagulated  mucus  in  the  vagina  to  cause  irritation  as 
is  the  case  with  the  common  glass  instruments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  profiise  bleeding  which  occurred  daring  the 
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applicatioQ  of  the  nitrate,  completely  obviated  the  neoeoBitj  of  aiij 
other  local  depletion,  and  at  the  Bame  time  moet  emphaticall  j  estab* 
Ushed  the  ben^t  of  local  depletion  in  uterine  congestion. 

One  year  rince  I  treated  a  grannlaiing  nicer  of  the  anterior  lip 
of  the  08  nteri,  by  the  applicaticm  of  caustic  ta  the  ulcer,  astringent 
injections,  alteratives  internally,  rest»  &c.,  for  fiye  weeks,  without 
any  marked  improT^ment.  The  lips  were  slightly  codomatous  which 
« eansed  me^  to  delay  depletion.  Finding  the  nicer  did  not  improve, 
four  leeches  were  applied  near  the  os.  They  filled  weU  and  the 
bites  .bled  freely.  The  nitrate  of  silver  was  continued  and  in  twen- 
ty-one days  the  ulcer  was  healed  perfectly.  I  then  introduced  one 
of  Hodge's  pessaries  which  at  once  relieved  the  patient  of  pelvic 
weight  and  pain  which  had  been  a  constant  annoyance  iot  two 
years. 

I  do  not  doubt,  recent  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  cervix  uteri 
have  been  treated  successfully  by  attention  to  the  general  health, 
vaginal  injections,  hip  baths,  &c.,  but  we  all  know  the  remaricable 
tendency  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  to  perpetuate  itself  indefi- 
nitely. The  granulations  met  with  about  the  os  uteri  are  precis^ 
like  a  granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva  and  may  often  be  removed 
by  constitutional  treatment  as  recommended  by  that  truly  wonder- 
ful man.  Dr.  Abemethy,  in  his  "  Gopstitutional  Treatment  of  Local 
Diseases."  The  medical  profession  are  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truthfulness  of  his  unique  lectures,'  and  yet  we  have  all  seen  oases 
where  constitutional  treatment,  though  judiciously  administered  has 
fliiied  to  cure  local  diseases. 

To  successfully  combat  disease,  we  require  oS  the  means  at  our 
oommand,  and  in  recommending  local  treatment  in  uterine  diseases 
I  would  not  disparage  or  cripple  any  of  the  resources  of  our  art. 

It  sometimes  happens,  after  an  ulceration  has  healed,  there  re« 
mains  an  induration  of  the  neck,  and  if  left  to  nature  the  ulcer  will 
reappear  when  the  patient  returns  to  her  accustomed  duties*  So 
long  as  induration  remains  it  will  be  vain  and  injudicious  to  encour- 
age the  patient  that  she  will  be  rid  of  her  trouble.  I  had  a  case 
of  this  kind  the  last  summer,  which  I  pronounced  cored,  who  return- 
ed  to  me  again  after  a  few  wedcs  with  all  her  usual  symptoms.  On 
examination  with  the  speculum  I  found  an  ill-ton'ditioned  ulcer  se- 
creting pus  abuttdantiy.    In  sooh  oases  the  ulcer  is  secondary  ta 
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indoration  and  is  of  minor  iaipartaace ;  luileBB  the  indoration  can  be 
removed  it  is  follj  to  prediot  a  core. 

In  the  above  oaae,  I  applied  four  leeehee  to  the  cervix  taking 
eare  that  thej  fixed  in  or  near  the  ulceration.  They  filled  in  muck 
lees  time  than  is  usually  oocupied,  and  the  bites  bled  rapidly  for 
several  hours,  I  should  ihvuk  one  pint  of  blood  escaped  from  the 
bites.  Saw  her  in  the  morning  and  after  washing  away  the.  dota 
and  secretioas  the  cervix  aj^peared  pstle  and  blanched.  Ihrnitrato 
was  then  applied.  This  was  the  ninth  of  June.  On  the  twentielli 
three  more  leeches  were  applied,  and  their  bites  bled  abundantly. 
Nitrate  as  before,  every  third  day.  At  the  end  of  «r  wed^  the  Ge> 
vix  was  much  reduced  in  sise  and  high  in  the  vagina;  much  of  the 
pelvic  weight  was  relieved  and  also  a  peculiar  irritation  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  of  which  she  had  made  great  complaint  She  was 
then  put  upon  the  following  treatment :  rest»  astringent  injections 
weekly  cauterizations  of  the*06  and  nedc  with  nitrate  of  olver,  an 
occasional  saline  purgative,  light  diet,  and  cold  shower  baths  to  the 
loins  ni^t  and  morning.  Under  this  treatment  the  patient  reeov- 
eftd. 

It  also  frequently  happens  that  an  obstinate  uterine  leaoorhoBa 
xemains  after  all  eymptoms  of  inflammation  and  congestion  have 
been  subdued.    In  such  cases  I  have  for  the  last  few  jeais,  been  in 

£e  practice  of  injecting  the  uterus.  At  fivt  I  used  a  gum  elastic 
be  connected  with  a  syringe,  but  as  I  found  some  difficulty  in  in- 
faroducing  through  the  neck  a  flexible  instrument,  I  procured  a 
whale-bone  nozzle,  four  inches  in  length,  which  being  attached  to  a 
common  syringe,  renders  the  operation  perfectly  «eairy  without  a 
speculum.  The  injection  diould  be  but  slightly  astringent  at  first 
as  the  immediate  effect  is  sometimes  reali^  frightful.  If  the  uterus 
is  irritable,  an  injection  will  cause  immediate  uterine  pain,  with 
which  the  system  sympathises,  causing  the  same  symptoms  observed 
in  injuries  of  the  testes,  and  if  the  injection  is  very  stimulating,  the 
effect  will  frighten  the  patient  and  friends,  and  alt]u»^  no  harm 
may  be  done,  the  physician  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  repetition 
of  the  operation.  From  one  half  to  one  drachm  of  suL  sino.  to  the 
pint  of  barley  water  is  the  usual  strength.  I  have  known  a  tew 
(three  er  four,)  uterine  ii;\}ections,  remove  a  troublesome  leuoorrhoea; 
and  two  instances  where  repeated  ii^ectians  into  the  uterine  €avi^» 
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of  barley-water,  made  aatringent  bj  adding  one  draohm  of  sulphate 
of  ziQO  to  the  piat  of  water,  has  prQved  a  remedy  for  sterility. 

Mrs.  0 coDsaited  me  for  a  proftise  leaeonfaoaa.    Had  beoi 

married  twelve  years.  Had  worked  in  Lowell  Mills  prerioudy,  and 
was  then  troubled  with  profose  menstruation  and  leooozrhoMt.  Sinoe 
her  marriage,  she  had  grown  tldn,  pale,  and  weak.  The  leueorrlMea 
was  uterine.  I  injected  the  uterus  three  times  a  month  for  three 
months,  giving  at  the  same  time,  metallic  iron  (reduced  by  hydrogen) 
internally.  At  the  end  of  this  time  all  leuoorrhcsal  disohaiges  di^ 
appeared.  In  five  months  from  tshe  date  of  her  first  presoription 
she  became  pregnant,  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
and  in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy,  much  to  the  joy  of  aa 
affectionate  husband.  Mrs.  0.  was  his  second  wife,  her  husband 
having  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife,.thra  some  twenty  yean  old  ; 
proving  beyond  a  doubt  to  my  mind,  that  the  want  of  offspring  de- 
pended upon  a  disease  of  the  lining  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  not 
upon  a  disease  or  radical  defect  of  the  ovarian  glands. 

I  beg  the  candid  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  N.  H.  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  on  this  interesting  subject  and  their  lenient  judg- 
ment of  my  hastily  written  remariu. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  21, 1856. 


Cfbr  the  H.  H.  Journal  cT  Hedldne.) 

CASE  OP  PAEOTTHS  IN  CONTINUED  EBYEE. 


Ms.  BDXvoB:-^The  article  on  Parotitis  in  Continued  Fever  in 
your  No.  for  November,  reminded  me  that  I  could  add  another  case 
to  the  list  of  this  rare  affection.  About  80  years  since  I  had  an 
urgent  summons  one  evening  to  visit  a  young  woman  in  a  neighbor*' 
ing  town,  said  to  be  laboring  under  fever,  wilh  some  unusual  com- 
plication which  made  the  attending  physiman  desire  a  consultation. 
TVlien  I  arrived,  I  fbund  Ao  case  to  be  that  of  a  severe  Typhoid, 
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widi  a  severe  inflamiDation  of  the  Parotid  gland.  This  iDflammation 
had  begun  on  the  previous  daj,  and  had  increased  very  rapidly,  oo> 
oasioning  much  suffering  and  alarm.  The  swelling  was  greater  and 
more  prominent  than  in  any  oase  of  Mumps  that  I  ever  saw,  and 
very  hard,  without  any  appearance  denoting  that  suppuration  had 
be^n  or  was  immediately  impen^ng.  Under  these  oircumstaDoefl^ 
I  recommended  the  immediate  application  of  a  blister  over  the  tu- 
mor, together  with  some  slight  modification,  I  forget  exactly  vrhat, 
of  the  general  treatment  of  the  case.  The  blister  seemed  immedi- 
ately to  check  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  and  directly  after 
its  free  discharge,  the  tumor  began  to  subside,  and  in  a  few  days 
disappeared.  The  run  of  the  fever  was  long  and  severe,  but  the 
patient  finally  recovered.  The  Parotitis  occurred  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  week  of  the  disease. 

Gharlestown,  N.  H.,  Nov.  10th,  1856.  S.  W. 


(For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  MedidneO 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  AT  DAKTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 


Mb.  Editob  : — ^The  examination  fi>r  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Med- 
icine in  the  N.  H.  Medical  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  the  10th  and  11th  of  Nov.,— the  delates  from  the  N.  H. 
Slate  Medical  Society,  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Mason  of  Moultonborou^ 
and  Dr.  H.  Pierce  of  Winchester,  being  present. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  most  excellent  address  was  delivered 
to  the  graduating  class  by  Dr.  Mason ;  and  which  will  be  published. 

'The  past  term  has  been  one  of  peculiarly  agreeable  intereoune 
between  the  Faculty  and  students  of  this  Institution.  No  class  has 
ever  maintained  a  higher  character  for  assiduity  in  study,  and  get- 
tlemanly  deportment 

The  number  of  graduates,  during  the  past  tete,  is  twelve.    Their 
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names,  residences,  and  tiie  sabjects  of  their  theses,  are  seen  in  ihe 
following  list : 

Edwin  Tracy  Atwood«  Claremonty  Pneumonitis. 

Enoch  Bianchard,  Peachanif  Vt.,  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of 
the  Physician. 
^   William  B.  Cobb,  Idmiftffton,  Me.,  Enteric  Fever  of  the  West. 

Charles  6.  Corey,  Jaffrey,  Peritonitis. 

Carlton  P.  Frost,  Hamver,  The  Diastaltic  System. 

David  M.  Goodwin,  Tuniridge,  VL,  Tetanus. 

Norman  S.  Goss,  Lower  Waierford,  Vt,y  Diabetes  Melitns. 

Charles  H.  Hunt,  Gilford,  Erysipelas. 

Paul  Merrill,  Auffusta,  Me,,  Dementia. 

James  8.  O'Donnell,  Prancestown,  Typhoid  Fever. 

Charles  L.  Boudanez,  N,  Orleans,  La.,  Shoulder  Presentations. 

Joseph  H.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Rheumatism. 

Yours  truly,  •     B.  R.  P. 


Tannic  and  Gallic  Acids.— Headland  considers  that  tannic  aeid 
is  better  for  external,  and  ffallio  for  internal  use.  Tannic  acid  pre- 
cipitates both  albumen  and  gelatine,  but  ffallic  acid  does  neither. — 
Tannic  acid  is  supposed  to  1^  a  compound  of  gallic  acid  and  grape 
sugar,  three  atoms  of  tannic  acid  being  equivalent  to  six  atoms  of 
gallie  acid  and  one  of  grape  sugar,  Tannic  acid  may  be  decomposed 
in  the  stomach  by  the  conversion  of  the  grape  sugar  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  setting  gallic  acid  free,  which  passes  out  into  the  s^ 
oretions  after  exerting  an  astringent  action  on  various  organs  and 
tissues.  As  tannic  acid  loses  weight  by  this  decorppoeition,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  dose  of  gallic  acid  produces  a  greater  effect  than  an  equal 
amount  of  the  other.  GktUic  acid  does  not  precipitate  albumen,  and 
therefore  is  of  little  use  as  an  external  astringent ;  but  a  mixture  of 
a  solution  of  gallic  acid  with  one  of  gum  will  precipitate  albumen, 
although  neither  will  do  it  separately.  It  is  probable  that  gallic 
acid  may  unite  with  saccharine  matter  in  the  blood,  and  thus  acquire 
an  astringent  power  which  it  does  not  exhibit  externally,  because 
then  isolated.  These  two  acids,  and  the  substances  which  contain 
them,  are  used  in  diarrhoea,  and  hemorrhage.  To  diminish  sweatin^v 
gallic  is  inferior  to  sulphuric  acid,  but  to  act  as  a  remote  styptic,  it 
is  preferoble  to  the  other.  Tannic  and  gallic  acids  diminish  the  se- 
cretions generally.  They  are  very  useful  in  cases  of  hoeraaturia, 
where  sulphuric  acid  is  all  but  useless. — Memphii  Med.  Becorder, 
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MANCHESTER,  DEGEHBEH,  1856, 

An  Intboduotion  to  Pbactigal  Pharmact.  Designed  as  a  Text-^ 
hook  for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  Physician  and  Phanmor 
ceutisty  ^c,  Bj  Edwa&b  Pabrish,  Graduate  in  Pharfnaey^  4^. 
With  two  hundred  and  forty  Illustrations,  Published  by  Blah- 
CHABB  k  Lba,  Philadelphia,    pp.  554.    Price  2,75. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  Physicians  of  this  country  are  forced  to  be 
their  c^  apothecaries,  which  duties  very  many  of  them  are  illy 
fitted  to  perform.  The  crude  and  imperfect  directions  of  our  Dis- 
pensatories and  works  on  Materia  Medic^  and  Therapeutics  are 
usually  the  only  guide  of  young  phymcians. 

To. meet  this  Want  Mr,  Parrish,  an  accomplished  Pharmaoeuttst, 
has  prepared  the  work  before  us. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  "  the  furniture  and  implements  neoessazy 
t6  the  dispensing  office." 

Part  2  to  *<  Qalenioal  Pharmacy.'* 

Part  8  to  "  the  Pharmacy  of  Plants, — ^their  products,"  &c. 

Part  4  to  "  Inorganic  Pharmaceutical  Preparations." 

Part  5  to  "  Extemporaneous  Pharmacy." 

And  an  Appendix  gives  much  useful  inflMrmation  in  rdation  to 
pAiysiciaDS'  ontfitd,  &e.  We  are  confident  that  immense  sums  of 
money  (to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort,  convenience  and  accuracy  ob- 
tained,) may  be  saved  by  a  general  use  of  this  work  by  country 
practitioners. 

Forwarded  by  the  publishers,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 


A  PaAOCICAL  TbXATIBE  on  IHI  DlflBAS»  Of  THB  TbSIBS,  Aim  (NT 

XHtf  ^iBif  Alio  OoBD  Ajscu  S(»0T0M.     WUh  vsmerous  Wood  Em- 
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-  graimngs.  By  T.  B.  Ovrlikg,  F.R.5.,  Surgemt  to  the  London  Hot* 
pitalj  ^c.  Second  American  from  the  Second  Revised  afid  Enlarged 
Em^ish  Edition.  Published  by  BLANq^ASD  k  Lea,  PhUaddphia. 
pp.  419.    Priee  2,00. 

This  lias  been  a  standard  anthority  hi  iihis  department  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Curling  is  cOTtainly  as  well  qoaUfied,  both  by  educa- 
tion and  experience,  to  write  understandingly  of  this  class  of  diS" 
eases  as  any  other  man.  This  book  is  not  all  theory,  nor  is  it 
merely  a  dry  detail  of  oases. 

*  This  American  edition  commences  with  an  anatomical  introduetion 
which  is  omitted  in  the  English  edition ;  then  follow  **  Congenital 
Imperfections  and  Malformations," — "  Atrophy  of  the  Testicles," — 
"  Injuries  of  the  Testicles,"— «« Hydrocele,"— «» Hnmatooele,"— «<  Or- 
ehitis,"—«  Tnbercnlar  Disease  of  the  Testicles,"— <'CaroiDoma  of  ther 
Testicles,'^  &c.,  with  diseases  of  the  Spermatic  Cord  and  Scrotum. 

These  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  plain,  common-sense,  practical 
manner.  The  book  can  be  procured,  by  mail,  post-paid,  by  for- 
warding the  price  to  the  publishers. 


Handbook  or  Organio  Chbmistrt,  voe  thi  Usb  ov  SruuJwts, 
By  William  Gbiooet,  M.D.,  P.R.S.,  Pmfessor,  ^c.  Rmrth  Amer* 
ican  from  the  Third  English  Edition.  To  which  is  added  ike 
Physics  of  Chemistry.  Bjjf.  Milton  Sandbbs,  M.D.,  L.L.I).,  iVo- 
fessor,  ^c.    Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  4*  Co.,  New  York.  pp.  426. 

This  is  a^lear  exposition  of  the  elements  of  this  soienee,  brought 
up  to  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  chapters  are  especially  valua- 
ble to  artisans.  We  are  not  qualified  to  review  it  with  a  critic's 
^yC}  but  are  satisfied  that  it  is  an  excellent  book  and  just  the  thing 
for  the  beginner.    For  sale  by  Tewksbury. 


Thb  Soalpbl  in  a  Nbw  Form. — ^This  popular  and  spicy  periodical 
has  dropped  its  quarterly  and  octavo  characteristics,  and  is  now  a 
quarto  monthly  of  16  pages.  Everybody  knows  that  the  Scalpel  is 
edited  by  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.D.,  an  eminent  New  York  Surgeon, 
and  that  it  has  always  been  an  independent  critic  of  quackery  and 
imposture,  both,  in  and  oa{  of  the  profession.  It  has  taken  the  out- 
side covering  off  of  some  of  the  regular  quaeks  of  New  York  in  a 
somewhat  unfeeling  manner,  yet  all  will  agree  he  served  them  right. 
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To  obtain  the  Soalpd,  send  $1  to  the  editor,  box  8121,  New  YcA 
City. 


RkBULTS   of    THB    QuANTTCATiyB    AND    QuALRATXYK   AnAI«T8IB    OV 

HoMOfiOPATHio  MiDiOAL  Prbparations.  Bj  Eowabb  H.  Pabkxb, 
M.D.,  of  New  York  City.  pp.  8.  [From  the  Transactions  of  the 
N.  H.  Medical  Society.] 

Dr.  Pabksk  has  ooaferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  his  profesaioQ 
by  showing  the  dishonesty  and  doable-dealii)g  of  the  HomoMpftttiSL 
The  analysis  made  by  Dr.  A.  Da  Beroean,  at  request  of  Dr.  Parker,  * 
showed  notable  quantities  of  the  most  active,  drugs  in  medidnes, 
presoribed  by  Homo&opaihs.  Thus  in  powders  procured  from  a  per* 
ion  to  whom  they  had  been  given  by  a  Homoeopath,  to  be  given  to  a 
ehild  for  Diarrhoea,  one  kind  of  these  powders  yielded  1,112  parts 
in  the  hnndr^  of  Arsenious  Add,  the  other  kind  yielded  11,00 
parts  in  the  hundred  of  MetaUic  Mercury.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
'*the  mother,  when  told  of  the  amount  of  mercury  and  arseme 
which  she  had  been  giving  to  to  her  ehild,  was  horrified.'' 

If  every  physician,  instead  of  railing  at  Homoeopaths  and  Hoomb- 
opathy,  would  expose  their  impositions,  when  it  can  be  done  quietly 
and  satisfiiotorily,  it  would  make  an  essential  difference  in  their 
standing  with  community. 

Glamorous  abuse,  however  true  and  well-merited,  only  aids  them, 
while  a  qtiiet  and  gentlemanly  exposure  of  their  dishonesty  when 
practicable,  cannot  &il  of  having  an  influence  upon  sensible  people. 


TuLLT*8  Matxku  Medica,  No.  21,  b  received.  It  contains 
^  Proem  to  the  Blenagogues  (continued),"  "  Proem  to  the  Eramens- 
gogues,"  and  '« Proem  to  the  Boboiics."  We  like  it  better  than  aaj 
of  its  predecessors.  Three  more  numbers  will  complete  the  volume. 
Price  25  cents  each  number,  or  4  for  $1.  Published  by  < 
Ohubch,  H.D.,  Sfprvngfidd^  Mass. 


TsANSAOTiONS  ov  TEi  ILLINOIS  MsDiOAL  SodSTV. — Thc  Annusl 
Meeting  was  held  at  the  city  of  Vandalia,  June  3d  and  4th,  1856. 
These  Transactions  contain  the  Proceedings :"  "  Report  on  PraoUcal 
Medicine.  By  Samuel  Thompson,  M.D. ;"  *«  Beport  (m  Orthopeedic 
Surgery.    By  David  Prince,  M.D.  ;*'  and  the  "  Annual  Address  of 
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tbe  Pnsident,"  N.  8.  Dayis,  M.D.  Tde  report  of  Dr.  Thorapeon 
contains  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hiram  Nance,  from  which  we  copy  the 
following : 

'■My  experience  with  mercnry,  during  the  past  year,  has  not 
ibown  any  difbrent  effects  from  nsnal.  I  am  a  decided  friend 
of  the  mercarials — but  not  one  of  those  friends  that  think  that 
mercury  is  a  panacea,  and  must  be  givei^  for  every  disease.  Opin- 
ions of  this  kind  have  been  entertained  by  too  many  of  our  pro«> 
fession,  and  have  led  to  the  mal-administration  of  this  class  of 
remedies,  and,  oonseqqently,  brought  reproach  upon  the  remedies, 
and  upon  the  whole  of  the  profession.  I  would  remark,  that,  when 
we  know  we  have  a  good  remedy,  let  us  use  this  remedy  with 
proper  care  and  caution,  and  thereby  save  its  reputation.  These 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  new  remedy  more  recently  introduced  into 
practice,  by  Dr.  Norwood,  of  South  Carolina :  I  allude  to  the  Tinct. 
of  Veratrum  Yiride,  His  enlogies  npon  it  are  probably  not  too 
high.  From  considerable  experience  with  it,  especially  in  pneumo- 
nia and  acute  arachnitis,  I  find  a  sedative  that  is  a  sedative,  I  say 
to  the  profession,  who  have  not  used  it,  that  you  can  rely  on  it  wben 
all  other  sedatives  fail  in  reducing  the  action  of  the  pulse.  I  con* 
sider  it  one  of  the  great  Samsons  of  the  age ;  far  exceeding  blood- 
letting  in  reducing  the  quickness  of  the  pulse.  But  let  us  not  use 
it  improperly,  and  thereby  bring  reproach  upon  it,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  mercury.  I  would  refer  the  profession  to  a  pamphlet, 
published  by  Dr.  Norwood,  for  further  particulars." 


TRAMBAcnoHS  Of  TBB  Nbw  Hampshirb  Mkdioal  Socisty,  (Sixty^ 
Sixth  Anmversary,)  hdd  at  Concord^  June  M  and  4tK  1856. — Last 
year  we  were  obfiged  to  give  our  disapprobation  of  the  Transactions 
of  our  State  Society,  and  are  consequently  well  pleased  to  have  be- 
fore us,  and  before  the  world,  a  copy  of  Transactions  of  which  we 
may  all  be  proud.  It  contains  the  Annual  Address  of  the  Presi- 
deTit^  Da.  AnbNiRAM  Smallby,  of  Lyme ; — the  Results  of  an  Arwl^ 
ysis  of  Hamaopathic  Medical  Preparations,  By  £.  H.  Pa&kjbr, 
M,D., — previously  noticed ; — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Quackery, 
By  ALBBaT  Smith,  M.D.,  of  Peterborough ; — Report  of  the  Commit^ 
tee  on  Practical  Medicine.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  of  Moulton- 
borough ; — On  Indigendus  Botany  and  Materia  Medica.  By  Albbet 
Smith,  M.D.  ; — A  Dissertation  on  Inflammation,  By  P.  A.  Stack- 
POLB,  M.D.,  of  Dover ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Delegates  to  attend 
the  Examination  at  Dartmouth  College,    As  a  lai^  number  of  our 
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veadera  will  hare  tk«  TnmsaetiosB,  we  ftibear  maldiig  extrm<sta. 
The  Be^eral  articles  are  dear,  scientific,  aad  all  eminentlj  praoti- 
cal.  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  this  Soeietj 
within  a  few  yeanv  aad  we  now  aee  no  reason  wkj  it  may  not  be> 
oome  what  the  State  Soeiety  should  be,— an  object  of  pride  to  New 
HjEtmpshire  Physicians. 


PrOCSBDIMOS  01*  THE  AmB&ICAN  PHAIUfACKUTXOAL  AsSOaATION,  At 

the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held  t»  BalHmore,  Sept.,  1856.— We 
have  from  year  to  year  noticed  the  progress  of  this  Society,  and  ex- 
pressed ottr  approbation  of  its  course. 

Aiming,  as  it  does,  at  the  best  interests  of  a  profession  so  nearlj 
allied  to  our  own»  we  are  directly  interested  in  its  wel&re. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  journal  of  its  proceedings,  we  have 
in  the  supplement  numerous  scientific  papers,  of  great  value  to 
druggists. 


Thb  ABTinciAL  Lm  Ripobtbb  amb  SinBUHOA&  AnjoTAm.  Pti&- 
lished  Annually  by  Palmer  f  Co.,  878  Broadway,  New  Yerk. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  capilbilities  of  Palmer's  Patent  Leg,  of 
which  we  have  heretofore  spoken ;  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  of  six 
cases,  in  which  both  legs  had  been  amputated,  and  their  places  ap- 
plied by  the  patent  legs.  Also,^'  Remarks  on  Operative  and  Thera- 
peutic Surgeryi  By  S.  D.  Huiwon,  M.D.,  who  answers  the  three 
questions  which  occur  in  this  connection  : 

**  1.  When  shall  amputation  be  performed?" 

**  2.  Where  shall  amputatiim  be  performed  f' 

"  3.  How  shall  amputation  be  performed  ?" 

And  a  short  essay  on  <'Subs^iary  Art,"  by  B.  Frank  Palmer, 
who  discusses  wooden  legs  from  the  simplest  peg  to  his  own  beautaftd 
invention.  Any  one  who  wants  to  know  about  wooden  legs  in  geo* 
eial  and  Palmer's  leg  in  particular,  should  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
**  Beporter,"  •which  is  sent  gratuitously  to  post-paid  applicants. 

EssTOBDia  TBI  Dbownbd. — Marshall  Hall  direots, — 1.  That  the 
patient  be  treated,  except  in  severe  weather,  on  the  spot  and  in  the 
open  air,  the  face,  neck  and  chest  being  exposed  to  the  air.  2. 
Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  with  one  arm  under  the  fbre-> 
head,  to  enable  fluids  to  escape  from  the  mouth,    8.  To  excite 
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respiratioB,  torn  the  fMitieDt  on  the  side,  apply  irritaBts  to  the 
nostrils,  and  dash  oold  water  on  the  face.  4.  To  imitate  respira* 
tion,  replsoe  the  patient  on  his  hack,  then  turn  the  hodj  gently  on 
ihe  side,  then  on  the  fiiee  again,  making  gentle  pressure  along  the 
back,  and  so  alternately  about  fifteen  times  erery  minute.  5.  Use 
energetio  firiotions,  and  dry  clothing.  He  condemns  all  aj^ratus, 
galranism,  warm  baths,  and  loss  of^time  by  removal. 

Dr.  Bell,  of  Massachusetts,  thinks  it  important,  in  addition  to  the 
above  measures,  to  inject  brandy  or  other  di£Fdsible  stimulant  into 
the  stomach.  For  wanAf  a  stomach  tube,  a  long  neck  bottle  or 
tube  of  suitable  size,  long  enough  to  carry  the  fluid  below  the  rima 
^ottidis  maV  be  snlntituted.  Or  it  may  be  done  by  introducing  the 
fingers  deeply  into  the  pharynx  and  passing  the  spoon  beyond  them. 
He  advises,  also,  an  intensely  stimulating  enema,  opening  a  vein  in 
each  arm,  hot  fomentations,  scalding  the  extremities,  and  if  relief  be 
not  obtained  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minute  opening  the  ti'achea  for 
inflating  the  lungs.  Both  these  experienced  men  hold  in  contempt 
the  common  and  loi^  continued  practice  of  humane  societies  and 
others^  of  inflating  the  lungs  without  tracheotomy,  and  seem  to 
doubt  whether  the  air  finds  its  way  to  the  lungs  at  all  in  the  com- 
mon practice  of  attempts  to  inflate  them  through  the  mouth.  In 
this  we  are  persuaded  ^y  are  mistaken,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  improvement  has  been  made  upon  the  ancient  practice, 
if  we  were  governed  in  our  judgment  by  the  measure  of  success 
attendant  upnn  the  old  and  the  new.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  operation  of  laryngotQmy  is  postponed  in  cases  of  suspended 
animation  to  a  period  when  its  usefulness  can  hardly  be  hoped  for, 
considering  the  simpHeity  and  harmlessness  of  the  operation. — M&m^ 
ph^  Med.  Becorder. 

Trbatment  of  Cabbuncle. — Pi-of.  Syme  advises,  as  the  only 
eCTectual  method  of  cutting  short  its  advance,  the  making  of  crucial 
incisions  completely  throoffh  the  whole  extent  of  inflamed  skin. 
Immediately  on  this  being  cbne,  the  redness  disappears  andt  he  pain 
ceases,  the  constitutional  disturbance  soon  subsides,  and  the  affected 
skin,  unless  already  deprived  of  its  vitality,  quickly  resumes  its 
natural  thickness  and  healthy  action,  so  as  to  remove  all  obstacle 
from  the  healing  process.  He  considers  the  application  of  caustio 
the  extreme  of  absurdity.  Dr.  Btaokman,  of  Cincinnati,  says,  on 
the  contrary,  that  his  patients  have  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from 
ihe  application  of  caustic  potash.  His  rule  is,  in  addition  to  the 
incisions,  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  diseased  cellular  substance  into 
a  saponaceous  compound,  and  to  extingnish  the  inflammatory  action 
by  means  of  stimulants^-quinine— a  generous  diet,  &o. — and  ha 
strongly  recommends  this  treatment.  Proil  Syme  applies  the  onieial 
incision,  also,  to  common  boils  in  theilr  early  stage.--i3. 
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Extract  or  Belladonna. — ^This  extract  may  be  prepared  for  er- 
hibition  to  cbildren  by  disBolving  four  grains  in  an  oance  of  distilled 
water,  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  of  which  may  be  given  in  sweetened 
water  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Its  physiological  effects  are  dry- 
ness and  redness  of  the  throat,  and  efflorescence  of  the  skin,  by  ez- 
eiting  which  it  is  supposed  to  exercise  some  preventive  or  modifying 
influence  in  scarlatina.  It  has  been  found  useful,  also,  in  whooping- 
cough,  and  in  hoarseness  from  measles  or  a  protracted  catarrh. 
Probably  its  efficacy  consists  mainly  in  changing  the  condition  of  the 
pharyngeal  membrane. — M»mphu  Med,  Becorder. 

Digitalis  in  Mxnobbhaoia. — ^A  sucoesiul  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  a  Dublin  hospital,  where  the  mei^orrhagic  discharge  was 
arested  in  seventeen  successive  cases  unconnected  with  oiganic  dis- 
ease. When  the  infusion  of  digitalis  was  given  in  doses  of  an  onnee 
to  ap  ounce  and  a  half,  the  discharges  ceased  after  the  second  day. 
The  experimenter  concluded  that  the  affect  was  not  due  to  the  actioa 
of  this  remedy  as  a  vascular  sedative,  but  to  a  specific  action  upon 
the  ganglia  of  the  uterus,  by  which  the  organ  was  stimulated,  and 
muscular  contractions  produced,  similar  to  the  operation  of  ergot — lh» 

End  ov  an  Ill-Chobbn  Gasbr. — <*  Dr.  Badisey,  confined  in  the 
jail  at  Sparta,  Alabama,  on  a  diarge  of  forgery  on  die  Peonoa 
Office,  committed  suicide  on ,  ^e  27  th  ult,  as  stated  in  tiie  &- 
tannah  (reorgian.** 

The  wretched  Jhale  chronicled  in  the  above  slip  from  one  of 
the  daily  papers  should  be  an  impressive  warning  not  only  to  Hm 
young  professional  man,  but  t9  every  young  man  of  the  land  who 
desires  the  sweet  repose  of  a  pure  and  spotless  reputation.  Who- 
ever steps  aside,  ever  so  cautiously,  ever  so  dightly^  from  the 
stem  pathway  of  unbending  rectitude ;  whoever  deviates,  ever  so 
slightly,  from  the  course  of  of  strict  professional  honor  and  truthful- 
ness, has  started  in  the  gliding,  dangerous  highway  of  the  trans* 
grosser.  He  is  rapidly  makbg  shipwreck  of  Uiat  pure  conscience 
and  peace  of  mind  that  should  be  guarded  in  panoply  of  steel,  to 
eheer  and  support  him  through  the  trials  and  anxieties  that  sur- 
round  the  pathway  of  every  eam^t,  fiiithful  member  of  the 
profession.  It  will  be  remembered  Dr.  Bamsey*  started  out  in 
bis  professional  career  manu&cturing  professional  reputation  by 
reports  of  remarkable  statistics  and  cases,  which,  eventually,  proved 
to  hejictitious.  It  seems,  however,  his  taste  for  forgery,  checked 
by  the  Charleston  expote,  was'  only  diverted  into  anoUier  <^nnel, 
which,  though  not  more  dishonorable,  happens  to  be  more  dangerous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Confined  in  a  felon's  oell,  he 
has  ended  his  miserable  career  by  the  suicide's  cowardly  hand. — Ct4- 
ckmaii  Med.  Observer. 
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Irbioation  in  PHAQKDKNiL. — A  socoessfol  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  the  treatment  of  phagedenic  uloers  by 
ooQstant  irrigation.  The  affected  limb  is  placed  on  some  water-proof 
material,  with  a  reservoir  above  the  bed  supplied  with  warm  water^ 
and  by  means  of  an. elastic  tube  a  stream  is  kept  constantly  flowing 
over  the  surface  of  the  sore.  The  discharge  is  thus  washed  away  as 
soon  as  formed,  and  the  ulcer  assumes  the  dean  pale  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  soaked  flesh.  The  theory  is,  that  phagedenic  action  is  a 
process  of  local  contagion — the  materies  morbi  by  which  the  ulooc 
spreads  being  its  own  pus.  Nitric  acid  relieves  the  difficulty  leas 
perfectly,  and  ^ith  greater  suffering,  by  decomposing  the  morbid 
discharge;  but  to  be  effectual  the  whole  sur&oe  of  the  ulcer  most  be 
destroyed  to  a  considerable  depth.-^l^. 

Tes  Uses  ot  Oltcxiiinb  iob  thk  FaEssavATiON  ot  Organic  Bodies 
— Luton  states  that  animal  and  vegetable  substances  may  be  kept 
fer  a  long  period  perfectly  free  from  decomposition  when  immersed 
in  glycerine.  He  also  finds  that  it  is  a  good  antiseptic  agent  for  in- 
jecting dead  bodies. — Limdon  Lancet. 

Poisoning  bt  Chloroiobm. — ^Tha  most  eztraordinalry  overdose  of 
chloroform  yet  known  was  willfully  swallowel  by  a  patient  recently 
in  London.  The  man  drank  about  four  ounces  at  one  draught !  Wild 
intoxication,  followed  by  profound  insensibility,  ensued ;  but,  after 
various  relapses  and  accidents,  he  is  now  quite  well. — London  Lancet, 

Hbmoptysis. — M.  Aran  disapproves  of  blood-letting  in  this  affec- 
tion, and  recommends,  particularly  in  feeble  constitutions,  the  oil 
of  turpentine  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty  drops.  Ergot  is  somewhat 
less  efficacious.  Chloride  of  soda  in  doses  of  one  to  two  and  a  half 
drams  proves  very  efficacions.  Tannin  and  gallic  acid  are  recom- 
mended, but  the  latter  is  preferred  because  it  does  not  exert  the 
same  desiccating  effect  upon  the  tissues,  or  induce  the  obstinate  con- 
stipation produced  by  tannin.  In  those  oases  in  which  veratrine 
was  employed,  the  bleeding  ceased  as  if  by  enchantment.  He  has 
succeeded  also  with  a  combination  of  digitalis  and  nitre.  The  gaUio 
acid  and  the  turpentine  are  the  two  remedies  most  to  be  relied  upoQ 
in  severe  cases,  but  they  may  be  aided  by  ligatures  to  the  limbs,  and 
ice  to  the  chest. — Memphis  Med.  Becordev, 
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FfiBSOSTAL. — Wldle  we  tender  oar  thanks  to  those  who  have 
promptiy  paid  their  subsoripiions,  we  must  urgentij  request  thoae 
who  are  indebted  for  the  Journal  for  1,  2,  or  3  years,  to  send  ub 
the  siua  in  arrear,  and  another  dollar  for  the  coming  year.  The 
amount  due  from  any  one  man  is  small,  but  makes  an  aggregate  of 
sevei-al  hundred  dollars,  which  we  have  paid  out  of  our  own  pod^et 
and  whioh  we  very  much  need  to  keep  the  Journal  going. 


Barb  Ghanob. — ^The  Editor  of  thb  Joomal  will  gtve  aa  advanoed 

Student  an  excellent  opportunity  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  profession 
under  the  most  &yorable  circumstances. 
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